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An American traveller, wiiile roinjtlainin;: ot 

the scanty information about A^ra and DcUn m a 

ijopular guide book, remarke*! : _ 

‘'I may not care to read all that s writtfii . )iii 

it’ I do, I like to know it\s all there. 

In the ju'esent volume an attempt ha> iieeti nun e 

to give in greater detail than is usual in guide 
hook.s an absolutely correct description of Agra. 
Its arcbffiology, architectural ieature-^ and historical 
associations are set forth in a more cxhau>tiye 
manner than the tourist has ever helorc had laid 


out for his guidance. 

In a city whose historical associations date horn 
other dynasties than the present, who^e palace> 
have at times blazed with oriental splendour while 
their dim zenanas were peopled with the lavonrites 
of Moghuls. Where the iiattering bung]e-stc|iped 
tread of intrigue would overthrow a minister or 
hurl an Emperor from his throne. In a city >uch 
as Agra, that has experienced the outbreak ot a 
mutiny and reverberated to the cannon of re¬ 
bellious sepoys ; at other times lapsing into the 
somnolent lethavgv of an Eastern city : it is small 
wonder that the Bitering dust of tradition has in 
many instances choked up the well of truth. It is 
this unfortunate feature that the present guide tries 
to efface. The greatest pains have been taken to 
ensure historical accuracy, and it is hoped that the 
present volume will fill what is an undoubted want, 
namely, a faithful eioerone to this most interesting 

Indian city. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS 

ro 

AGRA 

and its neighbourhood. 


History of Agra 


FROM TUB EARLIKST TIMBS. 


[This recoi-d consists of events whicli occmre<l nt Aj^ra. Doth 
from causes intrinsictiHy local, and otherwise; and in 
order to make the latter intelligihlo, hricf accounts are 
given of the events which led nji to them. Intcicsling 
particulai's are also interspensed regarding tlie chict 
characteis who played their parts on tlie liistoric stage of 
Agra ; and some places and huiklings, of which detailed 
descriptions are hereafter given, arc incidentally noticed. 
The Mutiny too of 18.57, as regards its connection witli 
Agra, has not been neglected.] 


There is no authoritative information regarding the 
derivation of the name Agra, and the attempts to 
connect it with agar or “salt pan,’* agar or “house, 
6.g or “fire,” dgu or “earlier,” and the Agarwala 
banids, are far from convincing. More probable is it 
that the Sanskrit root “ < 7 ?*,” embedded in Agra, indi¬ 
cates its existence from prehistoric times, either as a 
fortiBed city, or a city with a citadel. And the grounds 
for believing that Agra can boast as hoary an anti¬ 
quity as any city in India, are fairly well established. 
Tradition favours an antiquity for Agra coeval with 
the earlier immigrations of the Aryans, or upw.ards of 
2,000 years before Christ; and popular belief, based on 
more or less reliable legends, connects Agra with the 

HA 1 
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Ilaiitibool- til /if/rti. 


exploits of tlie Vandavas, in about tlie year 1500 
B.c. Agra was, therefore, doubtless ruled from 2G3 to 
223 B.c. by Asoka, the great Maurya king of Magadha 
(Behar), who, though born a worshipper of JShiva, 
became a convert to Buddhism in 244 B.c. That 
thi.s supposition is based on valid grounds, may be 
concluded from a discovery lately made by Mr. F. 0. 
Oertel, tlie Executive Engineer of Agra. He unearthed 
close to the Jaluingiri Mahal in the Agra Fort, a 
short length of a wall or foundation, built with huge 
well-moulded bricks, which he thinks may be a Jain or 
Buddhist relic, and regards as “undoubtedly the 
remains of some very ancient building or buildings, 
which occupied the site of tlie Fort, possibly a couple 
of thousand years before Akbar selected it for Ids 
residence.” 

The first recortled mention of Agra, is l)y the Persian 
poet Salman, who died in 1134*; and the author of 
the Tdrikk-iDoiifH states that Agra, winch had lieen 
a great Hindu .stronghold since the days of “ Kan.s ” 
(Kiinishka), was so utterly ruined by Mahniiid of 
Ghazni, that it remained an insignificant village, till 
the reign <»f Sikandar Lodi. When Mahmud sacked 
Agra in about 1018, he demolished a strong fortress 
there, which had existed since the time of Kauishka, 
the Saka (Scythian) conqueror and Buddhist king, 
who reigned in the first century of the Christian 
era. The Fort at Agra, according to the Tdrikh i- 
Ddddi, was used by Kanishka as a state prison 

It is further countenanced, hy both history and 
tradition, that a fortress at Agra was destroyed and 


* Accordinf' to Salin.'In, the fort of Agra was, after .a cle-i'erntc- 
assault, captured from one Jaipal. tiy Malimud, the Pathan ruler of 
Ghazni, surnanied or “Image-breaker.’’ Regarding 

this stronghold, the poet writes:— 

“ Seen from afar amid du.<:t-laden clouds, 

The eitailel loomed forth, severe and grand." 

This poem mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir, in his Memoirs. 
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rebuilt many times, but presumalily, always on llit- 
same site; and attention will sul)se<|uently b(i drawi- 
to the undoubted connection berwoen these forts an<l 
the existing fort built by Akbar."^ 

After being sacked by Maluinid, Agra regained soim 
of its importance, and remained foV nearly tsvo L*entui i('h 
in tlift possession of tlie powerful Chauhan liajpiitsf 
principally, whose cliief, Yisfila Deva of Ajtnir, <iver- 
threw the Tuur Rajputs in 1151, and added Delhi to 
his dominions. Prithiraj or Rai Pitliora, t one of the 
most renowned heroes of the Hindus, succeeded to this 
united kingdom in 11G7, and in 1191 defeated with 
great slaughter, at Tiraori, Muhammad Gliori, the 
brother and genera) of the Pathan§ ruler of Ghor, in 
Afghdnistan. 

' When, two years later, Muhainunul Ghori again 
invaded India, Prithiraj, liaving led against him the 
chivalry of a hundred and fifty Rajpiit States, was 
defeated and killed in a bloody battle fought at 
Thaneswar. Thus permanent. Muhammadan rule 


* Oriental con!<ervatisni nowhore ninro nrirkoci than itt tlic 
matter of raiding citadels on the sites of proviously osisting imos. 
A itrikinc example of tins is the fortro'S near ibolhi. known ns 
rurana Kila, on the site of which originally stood the citadel <»f 

IndraprAstha, erected about H50 D.C., by the Paiidii kimr ^’'ll!h^s- 

same site were afterwards raised, the citadel of tin- 
«k/ Dhipana of Htimityiin, and the SlnTgarli of 

+ *Tu *^^ ^*^*** Hoiidhunk (0 h'lhi, 6th ctlitioi). 

T There is also traditional mention of other Kajpiits occupying 

places not far from Agra, such as the Sikarwars, at Katehpur ^5ikri. 
and the .Moris, at Kiraoli. 

1 ^ the son of Visitlu De'va and the daughter of the 

Mt king of the Tuifr dynasty, ascended the thnuie at tlic 

made Kila Rai Pithora, or Puruiia Itelhi, hi' 
sunn V Bdrdal, the poet of the court of this hero, has 

«}f in the I*ri(hin'ij-rui/fi.<u. a poem of immense 

still popular among the iUjpdts. ' 

® ^ “*®fiQction will hereafter he made between ihe Pathan 
irbaK;*^ 1 rulers of India, it may he explained that though all the 

strictly speaking, Afghans, they 
eastern l' of their own race Pnthdns who reside in the 

of it. Emigrants from Afghanistan and their 
®««endaDts are also similarly classified. 
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}[nrt<lh<ntk' to Aifnt. 


cuumieiiced in India, and most of the tlefeated Rajputs 
emigrated to the hills and deserts, now known as 
Kajputuua, where they founded kingdoms existing 
to this day. Delhi became the capital of the Pathan 
conquerors in 1206, whence, while some of the strong¬ 
est Ghori, Khilji, and Taghlak kings of this race 
reigned over nearly the whole of India till 1388, the 
Rajput lords of Agra paid tribute to them, and were 
left unmolested. 

During the following reigns of weaker Taghlaks, 
many Rajput clans, including the Chauhans at Agra, 
shook off the Delhi yoke, as did also some rebellious 
Muhammadan governors; and in the confusion attend¬ 
ing the terrible invasion of Tiimir in 1398,* the 
sovereignty of tlie Delhi Pathans was all but extin¬ 
guished. Timiir, after proclaiming himself emperor 
of India, departed for Samarkand, and this assump¬ 
tion of sovereignty, most methodically celebrated by 
Timur, established a dynastic claim, which 128 years 
later, gave India a line of Moghal emperors, to some 
of whom Agra owes its existence for centuries, as 
the liome of unsurpass(‘d architectural wonders, and of 
historical association.^, second to none in either 
interest or importance. 

In 1405, after Timur had returned to Samarkand, 
Mahmud, the last of the Taghlak kings, came back to 
Delhi as the ruler of a kingdom restricted to the city 
walls. 


''rimilr B«.V or Titmir l/Anc or the tiiue I’inutr), 

vulii-Trizcd into Tamerlnine, was -x descendant of tlic (Jrent Moghai 
c(in<i»icror, ChenKiz Khitn or Jengbiz Khdn, and, like Alexander 
the Great, his atnhition was “the contp»est and monarchy of tho 
world.” During his irresistible march to Delhi (Ohl or Ptn-oMa Delhi, 
conipri'^ing Kil.a R.Ii Fithora, Jjihdnpan.a, and Kila JSiri). he eaptnreci 
n|tward.s of a hundred thousand of his enemies, and had them 
slaughtered in cold blooil, because they hampered his movements. 
For tivc days he allowed his troops t" plunder Delhi, and whcti he 
reuirned to S:in>arkand, laden with incalculable booty, he took with 
him legions of pris<iners, including the wive- and chihlren of the 
noblest Pathfin and Hindu familie.s. 


IliSfor/f. 


t 

tJiider the Saiyatl (Jynasty, a weak line of ot 

the Pathan race who succeeded tlio Taghlaks in 1414, 
more or less unsuccessful efforts were made to reiiuct* 
to subjection both turbulent Rajputs and revolted 
Muhammadan governors, who liad assert^'d their 
independence and founded kingdoms. 

Ala-ud-din, the last of the Saiyad kings, resigned in 
favour of a powerful Afghan noldeman of liis court, 
named Bahlol Lodi, wlio, during a vigorous reign from 
1450 to 1488, crushed rebellion, extended his empire, 
and was the first kins of Delld who establislmd direct 
Muhammadan rule at Agra. 

That a fort existed at Agra at a very early periotl "f 
itshis'tory has already been noticed, and tradition assigns 
to a Rajput chief named B^al Singh the subsequent 
erection of a fort here, named after him Badalgarh or 
“Cloud Fort.” The connection between these fortv is 
nowhere recorded, but under tlie law of succession 
ruling such structures—ride page 3 —Badalgarh was 
doubtless erected on the site of the earlier fort. And 
it is well established that Agra had a citadel, when 
Bahlol Lodi occupied it.* Hence, tlmt Badalgarli was 
at that time the citadel of Agra is as well assured as 
most historical facts ; but when this citadel was so 
named, cannot now be decided. 

One of the first acts of Sikandar Lodi, who 
succeeded his father Bahlol Lodi in 1488, wa« the 
capture of Agra in 1492 from its rebellious governor, 


The emperor .laliangir writes in hia A/n/ioiK<:Beioro the 
the .tfchiiii Loflis, Agra WHS .1 large city arnl Imd a fort.” 
I'istori.'in, Abiil Fa/-1, mentions in his on olfl 

whan fort i«t Agra, and as the Pathuus antedated the Aftrhun' os 
mgs of Delhi, this fort must have c.visted at the time of Bohlol 
m—and was doubtless Bjfdnlgarh. Which, however, of the PotUoii 
MOgJ who ruled at Delhi from 1206 to 1450, built the fort mentioned 
^ is not stated ; nnd it is signific.ont that, <>f tlie 

historians of these kings, none record the building of 
iBfl h mjiy therefore be concluded that Alntl Farl, while 
oding to estoblish the antiquity of the fort in question, in- 
6ttently fell j^to error regarding its origin. 


Hail'at Khan : aiu! subsequently, other sueli punWve 
expeditions were undertaken by him. Turbulence, 
lu.wever, still continued in the country south of 
Delhi, so Sikandar Lodi, in order to be witlun 
easier striking distance of it. moved his court in 
ir)02 to A<4ra, which then became the capital of 
India, and remained so for about a centui_\ ami a lialf. 

Sikan’dar Lodi is said to Inne built a city, and some 
remains on the left hank of tlie Jumna. opposUe Afira, 
are believed to be its only existinij remnants.^ He is 
also credited with huildioi; a fort at Agra, which prob¬ 
ably means that the norai>le earthquake of 1505, which 
levelled most of the buildings at Agra, damaged Badal- 
garb so seriously tliat it was practically rebuilt by liim, 
with presumably improved defences, and, may be, intra¬ 
mural palaces. Hiidalgarh, up to Akbar’s time, is the 
only fort at Agra mentioned hy Idstoiians ; and had 
Sikandar Lodi built a fort on either bank of the 
.Fumna, there would surely be some traces of it in 

pviflencp. 

Sikandra, a suburb of Agra, naim d after Sikandar 
T.odi, appears to have been a favourite resort of Ids ; 
but all that now remains, connecting him with it. is a 
hardf^ari or *• snmmer-Iiouse” lie built there in 1495, 
regarding winch more has to he said hereafrer. 

Sikandar Lodi was an accomplished scholar, a patron 
<.f letters, a skilful general, a successful administrator, 
Htid just and humane to^'ards his Muliammadan 
subjects ; but being tired by religious zeal against 
Hindus lie destroyed their temples, prohibiteil their 
pilgrimages, and built mosques in their sacred places. 
He^'died at Agra in 1517, and his tomb, still in good 
preservation, is situated about 4.1 miles from Delhi, 
close to the mausoleum of Safdar Jang, on the road 


• The couatry uorth of the cnocl> station of the hn>t InHiia Kail- 
wav up to an.l 'iQolu.UnjT tho village of Xaraich beyond Pvuubagb 
being covered with tnounds and tr.cc' of old bntldmgs o the reputed 
dtp of Sikandar I/odi’scity. 


II. 


frd® Delhi to the Kutab Minar. Ibrahim Lodi, tlic* 
eldest son of Sikandar Lodi, wfio sueceoded In'; father, 
kept his court at Agra, till lu* left it to suppress a 
formidable rebeliioii headed by his brother Jala), 
whom, having previously imprisoned his 
brothers in the fort at Hansi, la* defeated and killed. 
Naturally of a cruel disposition, his tyranny now 
became so unbearable, that many of Ins nobles rebelled ; 

) and Babar, the Moghal ruler ot Kabiil, who, as a 
n^ aeycendant of Tiiniir, regarded liimself as tlie lawful 
^ ^•erejgj i ot India, taking advantage of this opportun¬ 
ity, marclied towards Delhi, to enforce his claim. 
Ibrahim Lodi led his army against Babar to oppose Ins 
advance and the two forces met at Panipat in L'>‘2G, 

The force under Ibrahim Lodi consisted of one 
hundred thousand horse and foot, and a large number 
of elepliants, to oppose whicli Babar had but twelve 
thousand troops of all arms. The battle raged fiercely 
from suiirisH to sunset, but eventually the superior 
discipline, courage, and artilleiy of the Mogbals 
prevailed, and when fifteen thousand of the flower of; 
the Afghan army, i nclud ing Ibrahim Lodi, had fallep,! 
the remainder either surrendered, or fled in confusion. 

Immediately after his victory, Babar sent a detach¬ 
ment under his son Huuiayun. to seize the treasury in 
Badalgavh, while the day following, he had himself 
crowned at Delhi, as etnperoi of India. The fort, 
*ifter a short inves_traent, surrendered to Humayiin, and 
when, on the 10th May, 1520, Bdbar readied Agra, he 
occupied the palace of the Lodis in it. 

while engaged in suppressing Ibrahim 
Lodis rebellious nobles, Babar was attacked by a 


, ^he assumption by Timdr of sovereignty over India ha.s already 
Hon Bibar was the sixth in descent from this conqueror. 

hiQ 1 Though best known ns Bibar, or the ** IMger,” 

On*/ Zahir-ud-dln Muhammad. He was the son of 

Shaikh, King of Farghana, situated east of Samarkand, and 
Sz in 14^, He was a Turk of the Chaghtai tribe, but historians 
Ts Classed him and his successors as Rloghals. 
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formiclabie cumbination of Hindus and Afghans, headed 
by Sangraiu Singh of Chitor, the most powerful of 
the Rajput chiefs. He completely routed tliis force, in 
a desperate battle fought at Khanwa, ten miles from 
Fatehpur Sikri. The chivalry of Kajputuna, and many 
Afghan chiefs, had flocked to tlie standard of Sangnim 
Singh, as did also Mahimid Lodi, brother of the late 
King, with 10,000 men ; making in all, a splendid army 
of over a hundred thousand. lUbar’s advanced guard, 
of an army mustering less than ten thousand, was 
defeated with great loss, which so disheartened his 
comparatively small force, that some of its commanders 
advised a retreat to Kabul. Babar, however, having 
determined to hazard a struggle for his newly acquired 
kingdom, .so successfully appealed to their religious 
zeal, and so inspired them with his »)wti dauntless 
courage, that all swore on the Koran to comiuer or die. 

The Mughal cannon, chained together, liaving been 
ranged in front, presented a solid barrier; behind 
which were posted infantry and cavalry, in alternate 
ranks, The enemy soon enveloped this smsill phalanx, 
and attacked it frequently, with such determined 
bravery, that Babar at one time feared defeat. After 
many such attacks had been successful)}’ resisted, and 
wlien the enemy showed signs of exliaustion, Babar 
suddenly led into the heart of the battle a grand 
charge of his choicest veteran cavalry. So unexpected 
and resistless was this attack that it created a panic ; 
and then the whole I^Ioghal force advanced. The 
enemy Mas cliased from the field with great slaughter, 
and among tije dead were many Rajput and Afghan 
chiefs, who .scorned to seek safety in flight. 

Babar and his nobles adorned with palaces, gardens, 
baths, wells, and roads, the left bank of tlie Jumna, 
from Husainpur N.-E. of the Taj, to Naraich N.-E. 
of Rambagh, to make room for whicli, and also to 
convert an unsi-^rfiMy suburb into a beautiful pleasure 
resort, the city of Sikandar Lodi was probably levelled 





'.I 




witi; the ground, aud its n.aterials u.ed {■>. ll.^. 
adornments. It is knoun, tlmt B.abar hu, t Ins palac- 
of Charbagh in this suhurt., and it probaiily stood oa^t 
of Kachpura, 'vl.ere traces of wall.s and toundations 

of large buildings are still visible. . 

Babar died in bis palace of Charbagb in IndO. Hi- 

remains, temporarily buried close to this palace, were 
subsequently interred at Kabul, in a spot cboscii >} 
himself. His tomb was seen by Bernier, and is 
mentioned in his Travch. Babar had a genial, sym¬ 
pathetic, and even jovial nature, and Ins hive tor the 
beautiful, made him ever long for the green bills ami 

valleys of his native land.* 

Humayiin, hearing that bis father was ill, had left Ins 
Government of Badakshaii without leave and was 
present when Babar died. Three days aftei, be was 
crowned at the palace in Badalgarh, and during the ten 
years oi his first reign, A^ra was more often his capita! 
than Delhi; but he was almost constantly at the head 
of his forces in the field. 

He retreatefl to Agra, after his defeats by rlie 
Afghan Sher Shah Sur, at Buxdr, in 1539, and a!. 
Kanauj in 1540. The Moghals, while attempting to 
escape, after the disastrous battle of Buxar, plunged 
into the Ganges, in which 8,000 of them were drowned. 
Humayiin too, having plunged into this stream on 
horseback, was lescued, wlien sinking, by a bhutt or 


* Erskine^s translation of the \VaI:UU‘i»Bdbi i or “ MonH^ir^ of 
Bibar,’* should be read to ^understand the character of this great 
tuftn. Pew monarchs have ever made such confessions. Ihc Imir- 
breadth escapes and adventures of his unfriended youth t tljo 
campaigns of bis maturer life ; his enjoyment of scenery ; hU repent- 
atices, exaltations, and depressions, and even his orf:ie>, an* 
described with such candour and bonhomie, as to endear him tf) his 
readers. Some of his remarks about India are as forcible imw ii> 
when made nearly four centuries ago “ Wo wore disgusted witli 
■ three things in Hindustiin ; one was its heat, which was unbearable ; 
another, its strong winds, which carried everything before tben> ; 
ana the third, its dust, which foitnd its way into ©very nook and 
eorner of a house.” A splendid MSS. of the Wakiat-i-lhibn is 
preserved in the Agra College Library. See Appendix A. 
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watt^r-Oi^rrier, ^wlio tioated liiiii across on his nvfshnk 
or \vatHr-l)iit>;. The storv gops, tl»at on reaching 
Ai^ra, Hinnavun allowed his rescuer to sit on his 
tlirone for half a day. witli ahs<iiute power ; the result 
heiiii; that the hhifiti very sensihlv enriched himself 
and Ids friends. 

On the sHcoud occasion, Sher Sliah followed luin to 
A-rra, at\<l took possesviion (»f Badalgarli. Humayiin 
He<l, and after many adventui-es and hardships, was 
hospitably received in Persia.* 

Sher Sliali Siir assumed tlie empire of India in 1540, 
and so commenced the second Af"iian dynasty. He made 
A^ia his permanent residence, hut Ids numerous 
military expeditions and the huildin" of liis city at 
Delhi, probably left idm iu> time for the arcldtectural 
emhellishment of Agra ; ami to him may, perhaps, be 
attrii)uted the demolition of tlie buildings erected by 
Bahar and his nobles on the left hank of the Jumna. 
.'5h(*i’ Shah, when in want of building materials, had no 
scruples in obtaining them from structures formerly 
erected, ami among such demolitions for building his 
city of Delhi Shershalu in 15J2 mav be mentioned tlVft 
ra/.ing l)y him of Kila Siri. with' its superb palaces.X 

built hy Ala-ud-din Ivhilji in 1303.1 That the palaces 
at, Agra of the hated lloghals sliared a similar fate 
for the same purpose is Idgldv probable; and no ^ 
dirticulty presented itself in transferring their dis¬ 
mantled materials from Agra to Delhi by river. 


Ilnrnt; hi- w:ui<lurinff^. after the (leci>iv© battle of Kananj, 
UnniKv.m marnea .a bea.itifnl t-irl .,f b.mleen, nnnied Haniida Bano. 
an.l ui I.,42 ^bo cr.ive l.irtb to a Amarkot. He wiis at the 



Hifilorif. 
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■\VliiIe be^iegiTig tbe strong fori of K;ii;inj;u- in lol-i, 
Sher Sliah was mortally injured by tlu- accidental 
explosion of a powder magazine ; but lie lived to liear 
of its capture on which he exclaimed—“ Thanks to the 
Almighty God ! ” and immediately expired. Slier Shah 
was exceptionally skilful commander; and .so tolerant, 
just, and vigorous a ruler, that law and order reignei 
throughout his empire.* 

Jalal Khan, the second son of Shei- Shah, on hearing 
of bis father’s death, marched rapidly lo Agra, and 
usurped the throne in 154o, with tlie title of Tslam Shah 
Siir. He is, however, h^st known as Salim Sliah 
Sher Shah’s eldest son, Adil Khan, being of a retinng 
disposition, but faintly iP'^ented this usurpation, and 
nn being granted Biana in Rdjputana, relinquished bis 
right to the throne. Soon after Salim Shah attempted 
to take his brother’s life, and this led lo a rebellion. 
But Adil Khan and his supporters were defeated, and 
he disappeared altogether. It is recorded that Adil 
Khau, while marching tovvards Agra in lo lG, stopped 
at Fatehpur Sikri to visit Shaikh Salim Chisti, wlio 
was to become so celebrated in future years. 

Salim Shah had often to leave Agra to fight rebel¬ 
lious Afghans, and much of his time was devoted to 
the building of his fort of Salimgarh at Delhi, and 
■ to the completion of his father’s city of Dellii Shershahi. 

\ It may be conjectured that he built a palace within 
Badalgarh from the fact that a spot, originally in that 
fort, is known as Salimgarh, though no buildings of 
ms time now exist on it. 

i 

f * ^ - 

* This Afghan, wbo.<e real unnip w.is Farid Khitn, killed a ti^rcr 
'jhilo '.out hunting, and su acquired the title of or “'ligcr. 

' while employed by Bftbar, some defects in the 

^ilitary system, he conceived the idea of making a supreme effort 
^ r®*estRtili8h Afghan rule. In this ho succeeded, and from the 
Potion\>f a private soldier, raised himself to that of a k’otr. Hi'» 
pwsoUnm at Slfsar^ra in Bengal surrounded by a reservoir of water 
ih^rcumference, is one of the noblest existing .•jpcciniens 
^ghinllprcbitecture. 
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■Salim Sliiili, wlio, like liis father, was a l)ra\'e soldier 
and a successful ruler, died at Gwalior in 1552, leaving 
an only son twelve years old, named Kiro/. ; and even 
>eroie this event there were rumours and alarms 
connected with Ilunuiyun, who having po.ssessed 
nniself of the throne of Kahiil, was preparing to 
regain his lost position in India. Mubariz Khan, the 
maternal unde of Prince Firoz, having murdered 
him three days after his father’s death, succeeded Salim 
hiiah under the title of Muhammad Adil Shah Siir. 
He was an incapable and profligate ruler, and was 
driven from power in 1554 by a revolt of bis disgusted 
nobles, headed by his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Ibrahim Khan Siir, who, after seizing Delhi and Agra, 
established himself at the latter as Sultan : and then 
0 owed a period of confusion seldom surpassed in 
»e iistoiy of any country. No sooner had Ibrahim 
Khan .seated him.self on the throne, than Ahmad 
V lan bill, a nephew of Slier Shall, assurnerl the regal 
state under the title of Sikandar Shah Siir. After 
( e eating Ibrahim Khan, he took possession of Agra 
and Delhi ; but almost immediately bad to start for 
the Punjab to oppose Humiiyiin’s advance from Kabul. 
Jbrahmi Khdri then attempted to regain Agra, but 
wasf peatedby Hirnu,* Adil Slmb’s prime minister, 
near Kalpi and again at Midliakur. 

It was also in this year that a terrible famine 
visi e Agia, and that Hadalgarb was shattered by the 
e.xp osioii of a powder magazine—a catastrophe which, 
as ^alim Shah s palace of Saliingarh was .situated on the 

P*‘^*^*'^**'y utterly destroyed it. 
Uhile the Afghans were engaged in an interuecine 

.^trugg^ in the eastern districts, Hum.'iyun marched 

hTl OV • m^'rkot. I.y Salim Shah. His i.xtraorflinory 

n V’ 'h.stinctian in both 

^ rue he vva., as lo.ii,. he lived, the main slay of 

A h ..bah s throne, lie enjoyed a v.-ell.e.arne<] re|.utation a/one 
• Hie greatest jr-tier ii« <.f hi' time. 
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into India witli 15,000 veteran ftloglial horse. aiuJ was 
joined at Peshawar by his son AIcbar, and ijis fri(Mid 
and general Bairaui Khan, with a select body of ln‘ops 
from Ghazni and Kandahar. Sikandar Shah Siir 
opposed him at Sirhind with 80,000 men and a large 
train of artillery and elephants. In tlie Iiotly con¬ 
tested engagement that followed, Humayuii, Akhar, 
and Bairam were in the thickest of the fight. The 
Afghans were defeated with great slaughter, and 
Sikandar Shah fled to the hills. Humayiin immediately 
despatched flying columns to seize Deliii and Agra, 
while he, after an absence of fifteen years, re-entered 
the former more leisurely. Six months after he resumed 
the throne, Humayiin met with an accidental death at 
Purana Kila, near Delhi, in January 155G. 

At Humayun’s death the Afghans made a supreme 
efiort to regain power. After retaking Agra and 
Delhi, Himu advanced with an army of at least 
100,000 men and 2,000 elephants, to clear India of the 
Moghals, who, under Akbar, a boy not (juitc fourteen 
years old, mustered only about 20,000 strong. This 
prince having, a month after his father’s death, been 
crowned as Emperor at Kalaniir, acted on the advice 
m his tutor and general Bairam Khan, whom he had 
raised to^ the dignity of Khan Khanan or “Prime 
Minister,” and marched with his small force from 

owshera in the Punjab to give battle to his 
ormidable foe. Alarmed by the multitude of 
^ 'ancing Afghans, Akbar’e commanders advised a 
re reat to Kabul; but the young Emperor, without 
committing himself to an opinion, left the matter to 
hff Bairam KhAn. This general, as Akbar 

anH^ ’ immediate advance and attack ; 

thft his reputation and influence that 

i^Tni i Moghal force determined to rival the 

A K 1 under Bdbar. 

whirti contested struggle ensued at Panipat, in 
he Moghals signally defeated their enemies 
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and captured 1,500 elephants, besides tlieir iedoui)tab)e 
adversary Hiinu. 

Hiinu, while in the thick of the fight, had an eye 
pierced by an arrow, which made him fall back on his 
elephant. His troops thinking him dead, lied in 
(lisorder. Himu plucked out the arrow, and, while 
attempting to rally his force, was captured by a body 
of Moghal )io7se- When brought to Akbar, as the 
greatest trophy of the battle, Bairani Khan advised 
the young Emperor «o kill him. Akbar refused to strike 
a helpless man, on which Bairam Klnln drew his own 
sword and severed Hirnu’s head with a blow ; at the same 
time he hinted to Akbar that ill-timed clemency liad 
been the cau.se of all the misfortunes of his family. 

Akbar first- came to Agra in 1558, and, on this ficca- 
.sion, “ took up his residence at a spot now occupied by the 
villages of Sultdnpur and Khawaspur, shortly after¬ 
wards moving to the old fort of Badalgarh” and thus 
commenced his life-long connection with Agra. 

Tliough, for many years, Akbar was actively crusliing 
reljellion and extending his empire, he frecjnently 
visited Agra ; and it was on one of tiiese occasions 
in 1565 that he commenced the razing of Badalgarli, 
and the erection on its site of the citadel now known 
as Akbar’s P'ort or the Agra Fort. During a previous 
visit in 1565, a general named Adham Khan, assassina¬ 
ted Akbar’s foster-father Azam Khan in the royal 
palace, and was hurled by order of the enraged emperor 
from the paiapet of Badalgarli.j The razing of 

Badalgarli is popularly attributed to the damage done 


* 0'a:eUa:r of \l. li. Nevil!, 190.’». C.irlleyle thinks tlmt 

when Akbnr first enmu to Agra, he encamped in a panlen, in wliicli 
were snb.sequently erected Kani.4l Kbfin’s shrine and well, close to 
which now stands the lately built Agra Road Station on the (M.l’. 
Ituilwjiy. Abitl Fazl writes in his His Majesty niadi- 

Agra the capital of the empire, and in the third year of the reimi, 
took lip his resi<lcnce in tl)e citadel formerly known as Badalgarli.” 

t A foil account of this incident will he found under the headiiiir 
“ Adliain Kl)i«n’.s Tond-,” in the Otli edition of Keene’s IJa idhool- i,> 






to it the explosion (if a po\vil(*r uiajiazim* in \hh-\. 
but, as it was subsequently occupied by Iliraln'in Kluiti 
Sur, Sikandar Shah Siir, Humayun, Himu, and by 
Akbar liimself. the actual reason for its deinulilion 


must have been the emperor’s wish to have a citadel 
entirely of his own making. It is further signiHcatit 
that the damaged condition of liadalgarh is nnt 
mentioned by the Emperor Jahangir in \\\^ Mf-i)toirs . 
in these he simply states that, before bis birdi in 1570, 
his father Akbar "had an old fort on tlie bank of the 


Jumna” levelled to the ground, and then "huilt oi. its 
site a fort of red sandstone *o magnificent tlmi men 
who have travelled tlirough the world maiiitain that 
they have seen the like of it nowhere during their 
travels.” Various dates are assigned Ic the commencement 
of the new fort, but the weight of authority is decidedly 
infavourof 1565, when the Emperor returned to Agra 
after hunting elephants in Dholpur and Narwar. It 
was built by Rasim Khan, the Slate Mir-barh, an ottice 
variously rendered as " Collector of Port duty ’ 
(Shakespear’s Dictionary), " First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty,” and "Commander of tlie Boats.” Autliorities 
differ widely regarding the time expended in the 
building of the Fort; but that this period was ahont 
eight years, is supported by the fact tliat when Akbar 
in 1574 commenced liis long residence at the completeu 
palaces of Fatelipur Sikri, his fort at Agra was ready 
for occupation. 


According to the Azam Kbiui was mur- 

uered in 1566 ; but even so, BKdalgarli nncl not Akt>ar*s Fori, must 
nave witnessed the tragedy, for os the erection of the latter was 
certainly not commenced earlier than I'ld.'i, not oven the found- 
aliens of its walls could pf'S.<ibly have been completed in l.^idG. 'I'his 
fact is important in connection with versions of the trago<iy, which 
it that Azom Kh^n was stabbed in either tlie Diwan-i-am or ibe 
,lawin-i-Kbt{s of Akbar’s Fort, and that Adham Khiin wos “ hurled 
irom the terrace on which they stood." These place-' may have 
^wsted in Bidalgarb, hut for obvious reasons, the attempts made t<- 
the existing fort with the deaths of Azam Kh^n and Adham 
anan, are both misleading and futiic. 
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In 15GG lie I»uilt tlie palace of Nagarchain, intending 
no doubt to occupy it, when tlie demolition of Badab 
garb made it iuipracticable for him to live there any 
longer. Abiil FazI states in liis AUarndma {com¬ 
pleted in 1G02) that Nagarehain or “ Town or Abode 
of Rest,” was built in the village of Kalakrali ; while 
Badaoni in his Mnntakhnh-vl-tnirnrikh (completed in 
1595), locates it in a place named Ohrawali. Both 
these historians ti.\ the distance from Agra to Na^ar- 
chain at one /rtJVsrt7i^ = statute miles nearly ; and 
give glowing descriptions of the new city, replete 
with beautiful gardens and handsome mansions of 
courtiers, which soon sprang up in the neighbourliood 
of Akbar's palace, after which it also was named 
Nagarehain. Within, liowever, thirty years of their 
completion, and that in Akbar’s lifetime, the city and 
palace of Nagarehain had ceased to exist ; for Badaoni 
wrote regarding them, prior to 1595, the year in 

which his history was completed : —“ It is one of 
the traditional wonders of the world, that of that 
city and edifice, not a trace now is left, so that 
its .site is become a level plain.” According to 

the Oazettepr of Agra, dated 1905, the remains of 

Nagarehain “ are still to be seen in the village of 

Kakrahta to the north-west of the city ; several of the 
nobles also built residences here, and among them Abul 
Fazl, Ids sister Ladli Begam, and KhAn Jahan Husain 
Qiili Khan, the nephew of Bairaiu, who built the 
Chiliil Kiiamba or hall of forty pillars.” A more prob¬ 
able site of Nagarehain is the existing village of 
Kakrali, seven miles south of Agra, where besides some 
suggestive names of places, there are also to be seen 
the ruins of a masjid, a hammam, and a large well. * 
The name Kakrdli of the existing village is merely a 


* Mr. .1. r. Fanthome, Ji local archioologist. contributed a paper 
entitled “ A Forgotten City ” rugardin-r this di.scovery, to the Asiatic 
Society of Bentjal in 1904. 
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contracted form of the Kalakrali of Abiil Fazl ; and 
the Ghrawali of Badaoni was doubtless a place named 
Garhi Wali or “Fort of Wall,” situated in Kalakrali. 
In the neighbourhood of Kakrali tliere are several such 
names, e.g.y Garhi Ramrukh, Garhi iMohanlal, (larlii 
Achilal, Garhi Srirdm, and others, The di.stance of 
Kakrali from the southern boundary of ancient Agra is 
about a farsang. 

In 1568 Akbar captured the famous fort of Chitor, 
and one of its gates still adorns his fort. This, with 
two colossal elephants, commemorative of this exploit, 
is subsequently noticed. 

Soon after seizing the strong fort of Rantainhhor, 
Akbar visited Shaikh Salim Chisti at Fatehpur Sikri 
in 1569, wlien he founded a new fortified capital there, 
in which he resided almost continuously from 1571 to 
1586.* He then made Lahore hi.s liead-quai ters till 
1599; when returning to Agra he occupied its fort for 
the first time, and practically abandoned Fatehpur Sikri. 
The causes of his return to Agra were troubles in the 
Deccan and the rebellious attitude of his son Salim, 
who retired to Allahabad, seized the treasury there 
containing £300,000, and proclaimed himself emperor. 
Within six months after his return Akk'ar set out on 
his memorable campaign in the Deccan ; at the termina¬ 
tion of which he re-occupied the fort in 1602, having 
first paid Fatehpur Sikri a short visit to start the 
building of the great gateway there. Akbar was then 
in great grief. His son Salim was in open rebellion, 
ftnd his minister and intimate friend Abiil FazI had 
been murdered wlnle on his way to join him in the 
Deccan. This murder was really instigated by Salim, 
who justifies it in his Memoirs as the emperor Jahangir, 
on the ground that this minister had persuaded Ins 


• This new capital 

not before 
P«de books. 
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was really commenced four years after the Apra 
it, as popularly believed, and stated in most 
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father to renounce Islamisni. Akbar did not know 
tliat liis son’s hands were steeped in the blood of liis 
best friend. Tn the followin" vear Prince Salim visited 
A«ra, th rew liimself on liis fatlier’s mercy, and was 
forgiven. 

Akbar s last journey in tliis world was undertaken 
in 160^, to bury his mother at Delhi, and lie was not 
on t!iis occasion long absent from Agra. When the 
dowager empress, Sultana Hamida Bano Begam, known 
also as Haji Begam and Mariam Makani (Mary of tlie 
empire), died at Agra, Akbar was sixty-tliree years 
old. yet he escorted his mother’s remains to Delhi, and 
even helped to carry her some rlistance on his own .shoul¬ 
ders, the other bearers being the liighest nobles in Ids 
empire. She was buried with great ceremony within a 
few feet of lier husband, the late emperor Humayiin. 
Her tomb is described in Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 
6th edition. 

Akbar’s fourth soh Murad died in 1599, and when, 
as a climax to tlie troubles under whicli the splendid 
Akbar was visibly drooping, liis youngest and favourite 
son Danial fell a victim to delirium tremmft in 1605, 
it became apparent that his days were numbered. His 
last day.s were also darkened by a conspiracy of his 
nobles to supersede the unpopular Crown Prince Salim 
in the succession, by his eldest son Khusru. Tn the 
autumn of this year, Akbar had nominated the Crown 
Prince Salim as his successor, girded him with his own 
favouiite scimitar, and soon after, while repeating tlie 
Muhammadan creed, passed away at the age of sixty- 
three. Thus ended in the Agra Fort, wliere he actually 
resided during only the last five years of his life, the 
glorious reign of nearly fifty years of the greatest of 
the Moghal emperors. Of Akbar's numerous wives, 
there is authoritative mention of eight only, of which 
the most important were, two related to himself, and 
two Rdjpiit princesses; and of his children, the births 
• )f five sons and three daughters are recorded. 






In 1552 lie was niarried by liis father Hutnuyuii to 
Sultana Ralcia Begam, tlie only daughter of his pai^-rnal 
uncle Mirza Hindal. She «as known as th<‘ Zmt-i- 


kaldn or “ chief wife*’ and died cliildless in 1 (125, aj/ed S I. 


In 15G1 he married Sultana Saliina Be^am, \vh<ise 
mother Gul Rukh was a daughter <jf Bahar. She wa^ 
the widow of the famous Khan Khanan. FJairain Kh:in, 


and the mother of AkJiar’s fourlli son Mui-fid, born at 


Fatehpur Sikri in 1571. 

In 1561 he married tlie daughter of Baja Bih.-iri Mai 
of Amber (Jaipur), and sister of Baja Hhagwaii Das, 
She had twiii sons in 1569, who died in infancy, and 
then gave birtli to Salim in 1570, at Katehpur Sikri, 
who, though thus Akbar’s third son, was born heir to 
the throne, and w'as afterwards the emperor Jahangir. 
This princess was known as Mariam Zamani or “ Ma?'v 
of the period.” She died in the Agra Fort in 1622, 
and is buried at Sikandra. 


In 1570 he married the dauglder of Raja Kalian Mai 
of Bikanir, who in 1572 gave birth to Akbar’s fifth 
son Danial. It is often erroneously stated that this 
princess, as the daughter of the Rsija of Jodhpur, was 
named Jodh Bsii; and also that she was tlie mother of 
Salim, and was known as Mariam Zamani. If may, 
however^ he co tegovic ally affirmed that thf' anli/ Jodh 
Bdi oj that period iixTa the wife of (he emperor Jahdnyir 
and also that the only Mariam Zamani was the (laughter 
of Bdja Bihuri Mai of Amber. Akbar’s other best 
known wives were:—The beautiful consort of a 
courtier named Abdul Wasi ; Bibi Daulat Shad : a 
daughter of Abdulla Khan, Moghal ; a daughter of 
Miran Mabarak Shah of Khandesh. It may he noted 
here ihaty notwithstanding the popular belief to the 
contrary.^ Akbarkad no tvije who was a. Christian. 

^^Ktes of Akbar’s daughters were : —Shahzada 
^&namj Shukar-ul-nisa B^gam j Aram Bano Begam. 
Ine two last are. buried in the precincts of Akbar s 
mausoleum at Sikandra. 
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Akbar had a remarkable faculty for forming and 
retaining friendships, and his unerring judgment in 
selecting able and loyal officers of state, accounts in a 
great measure for the success of both his home and 
foieign policy. Chief among his most intimate friends 
were the brothers Abiil Fazl and Faizi, and Birbal. 
Kaja Todar Mai was also an honoured friend. Tiiis 
lemarkable Hindu rose from the position of a clerk to 
that of a builder in the service of Sher Shah Siir; 
and when the Moghals came into power, he served them 
faithfully, and was promoted to a high military com¬ 
mand by Akbar, whose finance minister and trusted 
friend he finally became. On his famous revenue settle¬ 
ment of the empire, is based that of the present day. 
He died at Lahore in 1589. 

The chief factor, however, of Akbar’s greatness was 

undoubtedly the religious tolerance he extended to all 

cUssesof his subjects; and his personal application of 

this principle, by marrying Hitidu princesses and 

according to their issue all rights of heredity, converted 

the hitherto inimical Uajputs into his .staunchest 
friends. 

Akbar s early training, owing to the exigencies of his 
father's chequered career, was restrictefl to the 
acquirement of military accomplishments. He could, 
therefore, neither read nor write, and his grounding in 
the tenets of Islamism was more or less neglected, which 
probably accounts to some extent for his subse(|uent 
rejection of it. Akbar's policy of rai.sing Hindus to 
the highest po.sitions, and his matrimonial alliances 
with Hindu prince.sses, were strongly resented by most 
of his Muliainmadaii subjects. The priests of his 
faith, therefore, attempted to persuade him that such 
favours and cmmections were idolatrous, and conse¬ 
quently repugnant to Isiami.sm. Akbar's liberal spirit 
revolted against such bigotry, and his belief in the 
'■eligion of his ancestors was further .shaken by 
discu.ssions to which he invited the priests of all creeds. 


JJistovf/. 



Other agencies were also at work, for some pronounced 
s^tics, chief among whom were his devoted frii'iuls 
Fazl and Faizi, urged him to establish a stale 
religion, ignoring Muhammad entirely. The existing 
hierarchy was accordingly abolished, and a n(‘w religion 
pr^Figated in 1580, styled the Dhi-i-Iltihi or 
“Divine Faith," the creed of which was—“There is 
no God but God, and Akbar is his viceregent ! ” This 
fait-h comprised the best doctrines of all known 
religions, but its salient feature was universal tolerance. 
It was in fact a compound of tlie Zoroastrian, 
Brahmiiiical, Christian, Buddhist and Islamic systems. 
Henceforth, state documents were stamped with the 
device AllahrO-Akhar or “God is Great,” thus associating 
his name with God ; and this was also engraved on Ids 
seal. Akbar suggested the sun, the moon, the planets, 
and fire, as objects of worship, and himself prayed 
four times a day with his face to the east. Tlie Din-i- 
llaki became the court religion, but was too spiritual 
and abstract to attract tlie people. It fell at the death 
of its founder, owing to the opposition of orthodox 
Muhammadans, and the indifference of the next 
emperor, Jahangir. 

It was during the reign of Akbar that Jesuits 
from Goa first established a mission at Agra ;• that 


* The chief aim of the Jesuits was to convert Akbar lo Christiuiiity. 
Id 1578 a priest named Julian Perreira, paid a short visit to Fntchpnr 
Sikri. In 1580 a mission composed of Kodolti Aqunvivii, Antonio 
iionserrat, and Francis Henriquez (a Persian convert), ciime to Fateh- 
pur Sikri, where they vvere allowed to preach and convert, and to 
a hospital and a small chapel ; but owinL' to the hostility of 
the Muhammadan nobles, they had to return to Goa in 1582, with the 
exception of Aquaviva, who remained a year lonjror. In 1590 a 
meek priest named Leo Grimon was on bis arrival at Aprs, sent 
t tioa, with Akbaris request for a second mission ; in re>ponse 
t Edward Lcoton paid a short visit to the emperor nt Lahore. 

1594, at Akbaris further request, a mission under Jerome Xavier 
\» nephew of Sr. Francis Xavier) joined him at Lahore and neeom- 
p>Died him to Agra in 1599 whence they went with him to the Deccan, 
to Goo. In 1602, Xavier returned ro Agra, and Antonio 
achado joined him there in the following year. These priests 
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the East India Compan}-obtained its first charter from 

Elizabeth ; and that an English sovereign first sent 
an emba'^sy to an Asiatic potentate.*' 

Akbar, thou-'h nii^hty hotli in war and peace, was as 
great a sensualist as any eastern monarch, and the 
dazzling splrinlour of his court was permeated with 
proHigacy seldom surpassed. Yet. while a.s wilful and 
fitful as most despots, he was staunch to his friends, and 
lueiciful to his enemies. Keligious I'eform was dear 
to his heart, but he never persecuted those wlm differed 
from him. and even his Hindu wives were allowed to 
worship their idols. He was a patron of letters, and 
many learned men Hourislied in his reign. His 
architectural efforts, as unique departures from 

are characteristic of himself; and whether 
seen at the Agra Fort, Fatehpur Sikri, or his own 
mausoleum at ISikandra, are suggestive of greatness 
combined wiih beauty, strength, and utility\ It is, 
however, this emperor’s religious tolerance that will 
ever shine forth in letters of gold, as his chief claim 
to the proud title of Akbau tub Great. 

Sooti after Akbar’s death, his eldest and only surviv¬ 
ing son, Prince .Salim, entered the Agra Fort by its 
Delhi Gate, and was crowned as emperor in 160o, witli 
the title of Jahangir or ” Coiniueior of the World;” 
his full name being Nur-ud-din Muhammad JahangiV 
In the following 3 'par Jahangir left Agra to quell 
the rebellion of his eldest son Khusru, wlioni he 


commenced to huild -t church at Acra in 1604, which wa« completed 
in Jahjineir’s reicn, and still c.\isK Thus, though the .Jesuits 
failed to convert Akhar to ( hristianity, Agra, in the reign of this 
emperor, becaroc the seat of an important Homan Catholic mission 
and has ever since remaine»l so. ’ 


* A mercliaiit iiatiip.l John .Mildenhall presented a letter in 1(503 
fpm Eliiiabeth to .tkbar at Agra, where he was .«o '■ thwarted by 



‘VAh'-lio. and was p. i oned at Agra in aliout 1611. 
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pursued, defeated, and imprisoned in tlie Fort. Subse¬ 
quently Jalmngir forgave him, but adopted the 
precaution of keeping him constantly near hiins(dt 
He allowed him, however, to accept tlie invitation of 
his brother Khurram or Shah Jalian, to accompany 
him in a campaign to the Deccan, where he died in Ui20. 

After Khusru’s capture Jahangir visited Kahhl, afeer 
which he returned to Agra in IC07, and remained 
there till 1613. During this stay at Agra of about 
six years, he supervised the reconstruction of his 
father’s mausoleum at Sikandra; and probably built 
the palace in the Fort-, known as the Jahangiri Mahal. 

It was also during this stay that he married a grand¬ 
daughter of Raja Man Singh of Jaipur in 1607, andthe 
celebrated Nur JahAn in 1611. This remarkable 
woman was born at Kandahar, while her father Mirza 
Ghids-ud-din, the scion of a noble house, was proceeding, 
accompanied by hts'^wife and two sons, from Teheran, 
his birthplace in Persia, with a caravan bound for 
India. I ndigen ce compelled him to accept the 
offer of a wealthy merchant and fellow-traveller to 
provide for the maintenance of his family. When the 
caravan reached Agra, the merchant took his 
to Fatehpur Sikri and presented them to Akbar in 
1576. In coui*se of time Gliias-ud-din and one of his 
sons (Asaf Khan) rose to high office, while his 
daughter, named Mihrunnisa or “ Sun of women,’ on 
account of her great beauty, was allowed, under her 
mother’s chap erona ge. to visit the Kmperor’s harem, 
where she was often seen by Prince Salim, the heir to 
the throne. The prince conceived a violent passion for 
Mihrunnisa, and demanded her of his father in. 
marriage ; but Akbar objected to the proposed union as 
a mesalliancey and in order to get her out of the way, 
bad her married in 1594 to a young Persian nobleman, 
tiamed SbAr Afghan, whom he appointed Governor of 
Burdwan. When, Prince Salim ascended the throne 
1605, a haunting memory of his old passion made 
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him attempt, throutth Kutab-ud-din, the viceroy of 
Bengal, to induce Sh^r Afghan to divorce the Persian 
maid, wlu) had been his wife for eleven years, and was 
the mother of his only child,—a girl then ten years 
old. 

Sher Afghan, a brave and determined man, scornfully 
rejected the proposal, and in a fracas which terminated 
the negotiations, killed the viceroy, and was then him¬ 
self despatched while fighting to the last against over- 
whelming numbers. In the subsequent intrigues of 
Sh<^r Afghan’s widow, ambition was so marked a 
feature that a suspicion of her complicity in these 
events may not be wholly unfounded. By Jahangir’s 
order she was consigned to the Fort, where she was 
neglected by him for several years, though the rigour of 
her confinement was, it is said, mitigated by the kind¬ 
ness of the dowager empress Mariam Zamani. This 
unexpected attitude of Jahangir’s is attributed to 
remorse for the tragic termination of what he may 
have thought an honourable device for possessing 
liimsfdf of his quondam charmer. Happening to see 
her one day in the seraglio, his passion so overpowered 
him that he decked her impulsively 'with a necklace of 
forty pearls, each pearl in which was valued at £4,000. 
Their marriage soon followed, and on this occasion, the 
emperor conferred on her the title of Nur Malial or 
“ Light of the Palace,” to which was afterwards added 
that «-f Nur Jahan or “ Light of the World.” 

At the end of 1G13, Jahangir went to Ajmir, whence 
he returned to the Fort in 1618, where, after remaining 
for a year, he left Agra for ever. Up to 1622, he 
divided his time between Kashmir and Lahore ; but in 
this year he marched to Ajmir, to crush the rebellion 
of his third son Prince Khurram, afterwards the em¬ 
peror Shah Jaljan. The successful campaigns of Prince 
Khurram had made him so popular, and so entirely 
won his father's lieart that, in 1616, the emperor not 
only conferred 'm him the title of Shah Jahan or 



“King of the "World but also nominated him as liis 
successor, and appointed him as coininanfler-in-chief 
of the army of the Deccan. Hitherto, Niir Jahan 
bad been the prince’s staunclj friend and partisan, but, 
after the death of her father Gliias-ud-din or Itiniad- 
ud-daula in 1622, she intrigued to secure the succession 
for Jahangir s youngest son, Prince Slialiriar, who was 
married to her daugliter by Sher Afghan. This drove 
Shah Jahan into open rebellion. He seized Fatehpur 
Sikri, and sacked the city of Agra, wliere, according 
to Della Valle, a noble Italian, then on a visit to 
India, his army committed fearful barbarities. The 
citizens were compelled, under torture, to give up their 
hoarded treasures, and many ladies of quality were 
outraged and mutilated. Failing to seize tlie Fort, 
Shah Jah^n marched” to oppose the emperor, who was 
advancing to suppress him. The forces of father and 
son met at Ajmir, but the latter, instead of giving 
battle, retreated to the Deccan, The prince surrendered 
in 1625, and was pardoned 

The subsequent reign of Jahangir is chiefly inteiest- 
liig in connection with the heroic devotion of his 
honoured empress, Niir Jahan,* and the rebellion of 
his famous general Mahabat Khan. After faithfully 
serving the emperor for many years, and ac(}uiring 


In spite of the customary view taken of women liy his co- 
wugiooUts, Jahangir treated his empress with marked deference. She 
» recognized «s an element of the state, ond a now coinnpe 

j name, which was inscribed on it. First, her father 
or Itimad-ud daula, and on his death, la-r brother 
do Tk ’ prime ministers, while she virtually ruled the king- 
j court under her influence, became, not only inore magnili 
tJiA “Ccorous, but its expenses were considoraldy reduced ; and 

himself with incicosod dipniiy, and almost 
gv , to indulge in drink. Jahangir’s love for Kdr Jah{Cn, thoupli 
hU 1 ?*^ children, was deep and constant, and ho writes in 

aspri ^”*^*'*' bccnme his wife, ho did not know whnt 

really meant. His love was returned with a devotion 
j®^^rpassed. She even imporilled her life for him, and when he 

during the nineteen years <if her 
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a Imputation as a military commander, Mahabat 
Kharis influence in the state became so dominant, as to 
excite tiie jealousy of Niir Jahan. To avoid disgrace, 
he adopted timely pi'eoautions, and by a coup-de-main 
seized the person of the emperor, whom he kept in 
honourible captivity. Niir Jahan’s efforts to release 
her liusband were both bold and ingenious. On one 
occasion, while leading her troops in person, a furious 
conflict raged round the elephant on which she was 
mounted, the object of the enemy being her capture. 
Her elephant was wounded, and its driver killed, but 
she miraculously escapetl unhurt. Healizing the hope- 
lessnes.s of the struggle, slie joined her husband in 
captivity, and eventually freed both him and herself, by 
a clever imse, from ^lahabat Khan’s grasp. The out¬ 
witted general joined Shah Jahan in tlie Deccan, and 
Jahangir died soon afterwards. 


Jahangir died in 1627, and was buried by Niir Jahan 
in a handsome mausoleum near Lahore, adjoining which 
is the tomb of this remarkable woman, who died 
in 1646. 


Jahangirs haiem in the Fort is said to have 
consisted (ff six thousand women, including wives, 
slaves, attendants, and guards; and they were of many 
nationalities, such as Turks, Fersifins, Georgians, 
Chinese, Circassian.s, Abyssinians, Tndian.s, etc. Most 
of the.se women must, however, have belonged to tlie 
harems of his predecessors, their maintenance being 
left as an heirloom to eacli succeeding emperor. 
Blockniann gives a list of no less than twenty wives, 
and tfiere is reason to believe that Jahangir did not 
know who were the mothers of his sons. Of these 


ladies, the best known are a daughter of Raja Bhagwan 
Das of Amber, to whom he was married in 1586 ; and 
a grand-daughter of Raja Maldeo of Jodhpur, to 
whom he was inai'ried in L)87. The former princess 
was the mothei- f)f Jahangir’s eldest son Khusru, whose 
quarrels with Ids fatlier so ilistressed her. that she 
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took poison and died at Alialialjad. Tlie IhUcm- 
princess, known as Jodh Bjii, was tin* luotlnn- ot 
Jahangir’s third son KIiuitjuh, aflm wards tin* cinpeior 
Shah Jahan, who was born in 1592. 

Jahangir had two more sons; the second heing 
named Varvez, and the fourth Sliahriar. 

Agra was visited during this reign hy several 
Europeans, all of vvhom were well rec(‘iv(!(] hy the 
emperor, while some were treated with exceptional 
favour. In 1608 Captain A\’iljiHm Hawkins came on 
behalf of the East fndia Company from Sural to Agra 
with a letter from Janies I of England to the emperor, 
and with him came Nicholas Ufllett, the reputetl author 
of Agra, and the Four Principal lo it. Jahangir 

granted him many audiences, and often invited him to 
carousals in the *'GknHal Khdna” of the Kort, “ (rosfl 
Kkdne" is the name given by Bernier to the Diwan-i* 
Khas of the Delhi Fort ; and it appears from contem¬ 
porary writers that a private apartment in a Moghal 
palace was then known as the Ghusal khdna, though 
now this name is restricted to a bathroom. The 
opposition of the Jesuits compelled Hawkins tt) return 
to Surat, and this he did in 1611, with the Armenian 
lady he married during his stay at Agra, 

In 1612 Paul Canning was sent to Agra hy the 
East India Company, with a letter and presents to tlie 
emperor from James I; but liis mission was fruitless, 
and he died at Agra. 

In 1613 Thomas Keridge came to Agra as the 
Agent of the East India Company; but tlie Jesuits 
were too powerful for him, and he found it dithcult 
get an audience of the emperor. Somewhat later in 
the year, Sir Robert Shirley and his wife visited Agra, 
while en route to Pei-sia, and were graciously received by 
Jahangir. They found Keridge there, doing a good 
business in indigo and cloth. 

In 1614 the East India Company established 
A regular factory at Agra, and Keridge. Francis 
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Fettiplace, and Young managed it till, owing to 
the poorness of trade, it was closed in 161V. 

In 1615 Sir Thomas Roe came as ambassador from 
James I to the court of Jahangir, and joined the 
emperor at Ajiuir, with presents so paltry us compared 
with the dazzling wealth of the Imperial throne and 
jewels, as to cause him pain in presenting them. Roe 
saw much of Jahiingir, and was present at many of his 
drunken bouts. His account of Jahangir’s curiosity is 
most quaint:—“ He fell to ask me questions, how often I 
drank a day, and how much, and what? what in England ? 
What beer was? How made ? And whether I could 
make it here? fn all of which I satisfied his great 
demands of state.” Roe visited neitlier Agra nor Delhi, 
but has left a graphic account of Jahangir’s court, and 
his chaplain Erlward Terry, in his Voyage to Ea^i 
India., has described Agra as a great and magnificent 
city, even more impressive tlian London. Roe left 
India in 1618. 

The merchant mariner, William Finch, who 
visited Agra in 1612, gives a very interesting 
account of the Fort and of the splendour of the 
nobles. 


Tlionias Coryat. who saw Agra in 1615, states in 
\\\sCrudilie>i, that the emperor “likes not those that 
cluinge their religion, he himself being of none but of 
his own making, and therefore suffers all religions in 
his kingdom.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert also saw Agra during the 
reign of Jahimgir, and describes it in his Travels in 
Africa and Asia, as crescental in shape, like London, 
with streets long and narrow. 

Calbanke, another visitor to Agra in Jahangir’s reign, 
writes about its splendour to Sir Thomas Smith, and 
.speaks of it as “a great and populous city built of 
stone, with a great deal of merchandise, the w'hole 
city being even more imposing tlian London of that 
day.” 
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Jahangir was even more tolerant than his father 
Akbai-,* and excelled him in the faculty of conciliating 
the orthodox Muhammadans, without outraging the 
feelings of the Hindus; most of his reforms were of 
greater practical utility ; among these may be mentioned 
his measures for the removal of abuses in levying 
custom duties. He also affected a stricter ob.servance 
of the forms of the Muhammadan faith, and issued a 
prohibitory edict against the use of wine or spirits, 
opium, and other intoxicating drugs and compounds. 

His attention to state affairs was constant and 
methodic : t the strict administration of justice was 
his special pride ; and the meanest of iiis subjects with 
a grievance was allowed free access to him at all hours. 

A bell, plated with gold, was hung between two 
pillars in the emperor's chamber* and a rope was carried 
from it to the exterior of the palace. Any petitioner, 
no matter how poor, who rang the bell, was at once 
ushered into the emperor^s presence. 

Jahangir’s sensual instincts appear to have been less 

pronounced than those of Akbar ; at least, after he 

♦ Th© old Enplieh trfivellers nro very full of his having his uophcww 
christened by the JesuitsS, and of how the rhri>^tinns of Apr?!, sixty in 
number, rode in procession to the church, honded *'>' 

Hawkins carrying " St, George his ling for the honour of Lnglnnd. 
The emperor had figures of our Lord .and the Virgin M^'ry on thu 
rosary that be usually wore, and had the sons of his hrnthcr Mnmd 
brought up as Christians. The emperor'i tolerant disposition nna 
the bigotry of Prince Khurrnm are well contrasted by Hoc, who 
gives an amusing account of a quarrol he had with tho latter <»n the 
occasion of ‘'.lores; his lendneas. ” .Jones was one of Hoos suite, 
whom they wanted to convert into a Muhammadan follower of Prince 
Khurram. Roe seems to have rescued him. On another occasion, 
when in Roe’s presence Prince Khurram was hard on the Christinn?i, 
Jahangir exclaimed in full durbar—“ Mio liglio ! Mio ligUo 1 riiore 
are still some tombs in tho cemetery adjoining St._ Paul’s C'hurch, of 
persons who must have come to India about this tinn*, besides those 
of Catholics in Piidrftola. 

+ According to Hawkins, after praying at dawn with his face towards 
Mecca, he stood at the jharoka or “window” of the palace to ho 
fflluied by the crowd as-sembled on the plains below. 'Ihon, hofore 
having a meal in the harem, ho slept for two hours. At noon, he 
<»tne again to the jharoka, and sat there witnessing sports till d P.M., 
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married Nur Jahan, she alone of bis wives was liis con¬ 
stant companion. How the royal pair were inseparable 
in misfortune, has already been recorded ; and that they 
were so also in pleasure may be gathered from the des¬ 
cription given by Roe of Jahangir coming home from a 
drive with his wife in a bullock cart, “ the king himself 
being her carter.” Tt is also stated by Jahangir in his 
il/emoirs, that Niir Jahan shot a tiger, while they 
were out hunting together near Muttra, in 1619. 

Jahangir, unlike his father, was well educated, and 
his Tnzk-i-Jnhdngiri or “ Memoirs of Jahangir,” written 
by himself, is an able contribution to the literature of 
the period. Striking features in Jahangir’s favour 
were also his kindness towards his rebellious sons, and 
the e.xceptional honours he showered upon his empress, 
notwithstanrling the then prevailing notions regard¬ 
ing the inferior position of women, Whatever, there¬ 
fore. may have been the extent (»f Jahangir’s profligacy, 
when Prince Salim, hi.s character as emperor of India 
rank.s at least as high as that of any of the Great 
Moghals. Excessive conviviality by night is the most 
serious charge brought against him; but even Ids 
traducers have left it on record that during the day 
he was sobriety itself, and full of dignity. 

Prince Khurram, the third son of Jahangii’, was 
crowned with extraordinary pomp in the Fort in 1628, 
under the title of Shall Jahan, which he liad borne 


when he mot lij> notlcs in public aiHiiencc, “sittinff in his sent royal, 
every man standing in lii'^ detrrcf ))efore him ; the chief within the 
red rail, the rest witliout. The red rail is three steps higl)er than 
the place where tlie re.'l .stand. Mon arc placed by ofheers ; there 
are others to keep men in order. In the midst, riuht before the king, 
standeth an ofticer with bis master hangman, accompanieil by forty 
others of the same profession, witli badges on their shoulders, and 
others with whips. Here the king hearcth causes some hours every 
day ; he then departs to his “ house of jirayir.” Kach evening the 
emperor met his jiiinisters in the (ihuxal KlOna for the transaction 
of .state business. State writers, who were in constant attendance, 
locorded everything said and done by the emperor. Hawkins prid 
Itim-elf on being allowed to stand within “ the rod rail.” 
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so long ; his full nvime being Sbaliab-iul-tlin iM uliainnuui 
Shah Jahan. His suecessic.n was secured by tbc 
astuteness of his father-in-law, Nur .Jahati’s brother, 
Asaf Klian, who was vazir at .lahangir’s death ; against 
Prince Oawar iSheko (better known as Bolaki), the 
youthful son of Jahangir’s eldest son Khusru ; and 
also against Jahangir’s youngest, son. Prinee iSliahriar. 
the husbaud of Nur Jahan’s daughter by Sher Afghan ; 
both of whom claimed the throne. Bolaki’s claim was 


supported by a powerful faction of nobles, who regarded 
him as the lawful heir to tbc tbrone, by riglit of 
descent; while Nur Jahan upheld Sliahriar’s right, on 


the strength of a will executed by Jaljangir, just 
before his deatli, by' which he left the empire to this 
prince. Asaf Khan regarded Shah Jahan’s claim as 
superior to all; not only on the basis of his nomina¬ 
tion as heir in 1616, hut alsct on that of his great 
reputation in the field, and his distinguished admin¬ 


istrative career. Another consideration, which doubt 


less infiuenced Asaf Kban, w'as that Shah Jahan was 
the husband of his daughter Arjumand Bano Begam. 
But Shah Jahan was in the Deccan; Bolaki* and his 
supporters were at Agra, ready to take immediate 
action; and Sliahriar, after prochdming himself 
emperor at Lahore, w’as inarching thence to seize the 
capital. Asaf Khan met these adver.se circumstances 
with great skill and foresight. After urging Shall 
Jahtin to reach Agra with expedition, he put Niir 
Jahan under restraint, placed Bolaki on the throne, 
and became bis vazir. Asaf Khan then marched with 
the new emperor towards Lahore, and defeated and 
imprisoned Shahriar. On returning to Agra, Asaf 
Khan advocated Shah Jahan’s cause so successfully, 
that Bolaki’s supporters forsook him, with the result 
that when Shah Jahan arrived on the scene, he was at 
once proclaimed emperor. Bolaki escaped to Persia, 
where Tavernier often saw him living very much at 
his ease at the king’s court. 
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One of the first acts of Sliah Jahan was to grant 
Nur Jahan an unusual stipend of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, which slie drew at Lahore, where she was 
compelled to live in honourable retirement, never again 
seeing Agra, where the greater part of her life had 
been spent; and he soon found a pretext for revenging 
himself on the Portuguese, for fighting against him 
when he rebelled in 1622.* 

In IG29 the emperor left Agra to quell the rebellion 
of the governor of the Deccan, Khan Jahan Lodi; 
and while encamped at Burhanpur, at the end of this 
year, he lost his favourite wife Arjumand Bano Began), 
who died there in childbirth. Having quelled the 
rebellion with the help of his father’s famous general, 
Mahabat Khan, the emperor returned to Agra in 1631, 
when many improvements to the palaces in the Fort 
were commenced, as were also the foundations of the 

Taj. 

On Shah Jahan’s departure from Agra in 1633 for 
Lahore and Kashmir, it practically ceased to be his 
permanent residence ; for on returning from the Deccan 
in 1637, where further troubles required his presence 
for two years, he made Delhi his head-quarters. He 
built Lai Kila (Red Fort) at Delhi between 1638 
and 161S, atid during the following ten years com¬ 
pleted the city walls, the Jama Masjid, and other 
works, leaving Shahjahanabad, or modern Delhi, differ¬ 
ing but little from what it was when occupied by 
General Lake in 1803. It is possible that Agra had 
become distasteful to the emperor since the burial 
there of the wife of his youth, Mumtaz Mahal—the 
Lady of the Taj ; or that mere caprice, and the desire 
to ,spend money largely in the gratification of a 
favourite taste, may have actuated him. But as he 
must for several years have frequently visited Agra in 


* Himdrecl-^of Portnpueso were seized and imprisoned at Agra, 
wliere the greater number <tied. 




comiPctionwitliimpurlantbuiMin.i'siii pn.iiicss ih- ic, it, 

cannot, bo that, it was abandciiotl l)y him. 

It was during this poriotl that most i»f tlm cchrhratoil 
buildings in tho Fort wore nreclod, such as the Diwari-i- 
Kbasand tho Moti Masjid. Tim Jama Masjid was also 
then built, while tlio Ta] was complHrfMl. 'riic Klias 
Mahal in tbe Fort was a previous addition. 

In 1637, Ali Mardan Kiiaii, tlm govc'nmr of Kanda 
har a Persian possession, betrayed it into Sbab Jaha»i’s 
hands, and at the same time joined the emperor; 
and to liiiu as a skilful engineer and huilder. may i»o 
attributed luucli of Hhah Jalnin’s structural activity 
and peculiarity of style, during tiie next twenty years 
or so, at Agra, Oellii and elsewhere.* 

After a severe struggle Balkh was annexec) in 1044; 
hut in 1648 the Persians retook Kandaluir, for tlie 
repossession of which Shah Jahan’s futile elforts ceased 
in 1653, leaving him only Kabiil and its dependencies 
as the remnant of his empire in Afghanistan. 

While at Delhi in 1657, Shah Jahan fell .suddenly 
ill, and his elde.st son, Dara Slieko, having assumed the 
reins of government, and believing that Ids father 
would not recover, brought him to Agra, in order to 
secure the treasury, and on his death the throne. At 
this time Shah Jahdn’s second son, Shuja, was 
viceroy of Bengal ; his third son, Auraugzdh, viceroy 
of the Deccan; and his fourth son, Murad, viceroy 
of Guzrdt. The.se princes believed, or pretended to 
believe, that their father was dead. The first and last 
of them assumed the title and function of royalty ; 
while Aurangzcb, though equally ambitious, hut far 
more diplomatic, concealed his aspirations behind a veil 


The Lahore and Delhi canals were made ty AU MnrdiJn Khrtn, 
MU travellers owe to him the magnificent sardis on tho hicr|> road to 
Kashmir. Ho probably introduced the bulbous dome, which some 
regard as a marked fenturc in the decadonce of Saracenic architecture 
W India; a striking example being found in tho dome of the 

Mjmahal. 
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of ileceit, without, however, losing a single opportunity 
of securing the throne for himself. 

In the fratricidal war that followed, the emperor’s 
eldest daughter, Jahanara, sided with her father and 
I.Ura JSh^ko, while her younger sister, Roshanara, by 
helping her brother Aurangzeb, and secretly inform¬ 
ing him of everything that happened in the palace, 
and also of the movements of the imperial troops, 
materially prejudiced the cause of both ; with the result 
that Aurangzeb confined his father in the Fort for the 
n*^t of his life, and usurped the throne. 

Data Sh^ko, acting for the emperor, sent his 
‘;on Sulaiman Sh^ko, with Raja Jai Singh, against 
Shiija, who was utterly defeated near Benares. 
Numbers of prisoners, then taken, were paraded round 
tlie city of Agra, most of whom were su'bsequently 
put to death. A second force, despatched by Dara 
Sheko under Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, 
was defeated by Aurangzeb and Murad, who had united 
in Malwa, with the compact that the former, who 
repudiated personal ambition as regards the throne, 
should help tlie latter to mount it, and be his staunch 
subject ever after. Tlie brothers then marched towards 
Agra, and were opposed in the summer of 1658 by 
Dara Sheko at Saraogar on tlie Jumna, about seven 
miles east of tiie Taj. This prince, with a force more 
than double that of his brothers, was confident of 
victorv. and disregarded the advice of his father to 
await the return of the victorious army from Benares. 
Tn the battle that followed, the left wing commanded 
by Murad was hard pressed by the Rajput spearmen 
of Raja Ram Singh ; the right wing under Aurangzeb 
was almost overwhelmed by the horsemen of Rustam 
Khan and Sipihr Sh^ko; and when Dara Sh4ko 
thundered down with his centre and the Rajputs under 
Raja Rup Singh, the issue of the struggle seemed no 
longer doubtful. Just, however, at this critical moment, 
Dara Shf^ko’s elephant, being struck by a rocket, became 
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unmanageable, and the prince disinounti'd Ld light on 
horseback. His troops, thinking him dead, lost hoai i 
and fled in confusion, tlius yielding a viclory to the 
enemy, which was really theirs. Dara Sheko nnd his 
son Sipihr, having first returned to Agra, left tho 
same night for Lahore. Tlire<‘ days later, Aurangzeb, 
wlio now assumed the management of affairs, ostensibly 
on behalf of Murad, took up Ins residence outside tin- 
city of Agra, in a house known since. Uien, in lionour 
of the victory, as the Mobarak Manzil or “ I5l<*ssed 
House.*’ After some artful iiegotiaUons witli liis 
father, Aurangzeh took po.sse.ssion of the Fort, deposed 
him, and confined him there hir life. Roshanara was 


lavishly rewarded hy Aurangzeb for lu‘r iluplicit}’, and 
for a time slie enjoyed Uic privileges of a tjuecn of tin- 
first rank ; but eventually she displeased Inu' brolln-r, 
and suddenly disappeared. Her tomb may be .'‘e(‘n iti 
the Rosbanar.t Bagh at Delhi, wherj? she was bnri<’d 

in 1671. 


•Some liistorians hu\e it, that the battle nf Sumugar 


was fought b}' the brothers at Saingarli, which 
Aurangzeb, to commemorate the event, r<‘cliristened 
Fatehgarh or “City of Victory.” lt< wa-^ rb'tually, 
however, Jafaruagar, that Aurangzeb, in Inmour of 
liis victory, rechristened Fatehabad v)r “City of 
Victory,” and here he built a mosque, a caravaii'^arai, 
an elephant stable, etc. 

Shah Jahan’s captivity in tin* Fort commenced in 
the summer of 1658, and ended with his death in 
December 1666. He was allowed to live in his own 
beautiful palace, and was treated with sucli n*,spect 
that he still imagined himself to be the emperor; but 
those who compassionately^ humoured this illusion 
knew quite well that every entrance of the Fort was 
galled up, and that the strictest possible guard was 
kept on all his movements. His favourite daughter, 
vahdnAra, w’as in the exercise of a loving duty, his 
constant companion, till deatli overtook him in the 
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S;imin:iii Hm j, wlioro at liis own roquost lie liad b(M^n 
carriod, to liave a last look at liis superb tribute to 
love ; and then Ids remains were removed to their 
last resting-place in the laj, by tlie side of his wife, 
from wlioin be liad been patted by death for thirty- 
six years. Mnlla ^Muhammad Ka^im writes in his 
Alaou/'tntifma, tliat Shah Jahan died “in an early hour 
of the nii-iit. . . in the Samman Burj,’' in the presence 
of his weepin" daughter Jahanara, “and other female 
members of tlie family;” that “ bis bo.ly was removed 
to the hall close by, where he was waslmd according to 
tlie form prescribed by the Muhammadan law,” and 
“ Indy piayei's were read over it; that after the body 
was laid in a sandalwood colHn, it was “followed by a 
procession of mourners” ami “conveyed out of the 
Fort througli the low gate of tiie said tower, which 
used to remain clo.sed, but was opened for the occa¬ 
sion;’* tliat -‘the procession then passed through the 
Slier'llaji Gate, opposite the low gate,” and so “out 
of the fort enclosure and that “ Hoshdar ICban, 
viceroy of Agra, accompanied by tlio ollicers of state, 
reached the bank of tlie river at daybreak, and the 
codin having been conveyed across the river, was 
interred with due formality, by the side of the tomb of 
Mumtaz Zamani, in tl.e mausoleum built in lier 
lionour by the deceased emperor, wlio was now follow¬ 
ing her to the grave.” 

A Persian princess, known as the Ivandahaii 15(“gara, 
was Sliab Jahan’s first wife ;* but many^ others after¬ 
wards shared this lionour with her, and with Arjumand 
IJano Bcgam—the “ Lady of the Taj, ” whom he married 
in 1612. This Sultana was the daughter of Asaf Khan 
bin Ghias-ud-diti or Itimad-ud-daula, and ^ therefore 
niece of Nur Jalian, who was Asaf Khan’.s sister. On 
the occasion of her marriage in Itimad-ud-daulas palace, 

* Sti'ih -Ifcliiin wa."* married to this Sultnna in 1609, and next year 
a danphtcr by her naim-d I’lirlinmar Rano Begani. Her tomb is 

' ilsct jlRMit ly IK*tlCC'<l . 
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the emperor Jaliangir was present, untl cunfL-n( (l on 
her the title of Wuuitaz Mahal or “ExalttMl of lln* 
Palace.” She was also known as ]\lumtaz Zauiani or 
‘'Exalted of the Period.” In IGllS, Shah .lahaii 
married, “out of motives of policy *’—so says Ahdnl 
Plamid—the daughter of Sliah Nawa?: Klian (>hl Ahdul 
Rahim, the Khan-i-Klianan, the issue hcing Prince 
Jahan Afroz, who died in liis second year. Shah 
Jahan was a devoted husband to x\rjuniaml Jhmo In gam, 
but after her death in December 1G20, he did not lead 
the life of a misogaiiiist. Shah Jaliiin had fourteen 
children by Arjumand Bano Bi^gani, of whom si'vc'ii 
were living when he was deposed hy Aurangzc h.* 

The two jnost notable European tra'’ellers '\ho 
visited Agra during the reign of Shah Jahan were 
Francois Bfernier and Jean Baptiste Tavernier. Their 
works are replete with interest regarding Agra, Delhi, 
and other places in India. 

Francois Bernier was a French physician and was 
for some time employed by Danishmand Khan, 
governor of Delhi. He was in India from 1G55 to 
1667. He was in Agra at the time of Shah Jahan’s 
deposition, and writes regarding it:—“1 can indeed 
scarcely express my indignation when 1 rellect. that 
there was not a single movement, nor w.as a voice h(*aid 
in behalf of the aged and injured monarch ; although 
the Omcras who bowed the knee to his oppressors 


* Tho following wero Shah Julian’s cbildroii hy Arjumand B.m*' 
B^gair.:—[!]. Hurul Nisa (daughtor). Horn IdltJ, died Ihl').—[2|. 

(daughter). Born 1613.— fSl. Muhammad Da'ra SIn-k.- (souj. 
Born 1614.—[4]. Muhammad Shah Shi'iju (son), Horn lt)15.—|a.). 
RoshanjCra(daughter). Bom 1016.— [6]. Muhammad Auruug/.i'h(son). 
Born 1617.-[7}. Umaid Buksii (son). Horn 1610, DieJ 
hnria Bano (daughter). Born 1620. Died 1627.— [9]. Not named 
(sun). Born 1621. Died soon nftcr birth.—[lO]. Mnr.ad Baksh (son). 
Bom 1623.—[U]. Latfulla (son). Born 1626. Died the following 
year.—[121. Daulat Afzal (son). Born 1627. Died the folUuvinp 
Not named (daughter). Born 162$. Died si'»>u after 
Gauharitra(daughter). Born 1629. Tlio mijircss died 
itt giving birth to this child. 


If‘f.lillni'1' I" Atjhi. 



'vere indebtf'd to him for tlioir rank and richns, having 
i»een, according to tlio custom of tho court, raised by 
Shall Jahan from a -^tate of the lowest, indigence, an<l 
many of them even redeemed from absolute slavery.” 

The French merchant jeweller, Tavernier, travelled 
in Persia and India from 1038 to IGI.T, and his Iasi 
three vova»es frcmi 1651 to 1668 were wholly made 
in India. He visited Agra more than once, and writes 
about the deposition of Shah Jahan :—“ It is most 
surprising that not one of tlie servants of the grand 
king offered to assist him ; that all his subjects 
abandoned him, and that they turned their eyes to the 
rising sun, recognizing no one as king but Aurangzeh— 
Shah Jahan, although still living, having passed from 
their memories. If perchance th(*re were any who felt 
touched by his misfortunes^ fear made them silent, 
and m;ide them basely abandon a king who had 
governed them like a father and with a mildness which 
is not common with sovereigns. For although he was 
severe enough to the nobles when they failed to perform 
their duties, he arranged all things for the comfort of 
tlie people, by whom lie was much beloved, but who 
crave m> signs of it at this crisis.” J. A. de MandelsU>, 
a member of the Holstein embassy to Persia, also 
visited Agra in Shah Jahan’s reign (1638), and has left 
a grapliic account of the place. 

Shah Jahan surpassed all the Moghal^ emperors in 
o.stentatious magnificence,* and autocratic pride, and 
was the first of them to safeguard the throne by murder¬ 
ing all possible rivals.! He was, however, an able an d 

* Niunerou* structures nt Agrft, Delhi, and elsewhere, are examples 
of this trait, which culminating in the peerless T^j. has earned for 
.Shah dnhiin the well-earned reputation of hung the most prnceful 
rna-ster.l'uilder of any ace ; but an instance not so montorioiis is the 
Talht i-tavs or Peacock Throne.” which Tavernier, a professional 
jeweller, valued at £6,4*20.000. ThU costly folly is described in the 

dth Editior. of KceneT Ilavdbool: (o Delh. 

t Shah Jflbiin put to death his youngest brother Shnbnar, and the 
two =ons of bia paternal uncle Dinial. He is also credited by -onic 
historians with the murder of his eldest brother Khiisni. 
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just ruler, and though an orthodox Muhanimudan 
a tinge of intolerance, his Hindu subjects found l*ut 
little cause of complaint.* In pomp and syite8hali 
Jahan ^vas truly splendid, but to meet his lavish 
expenditure he had a noble revenue : and when, after 
a reign of thirty years, he was detlironcd by his 
undutiful son Aurangz^b, tlie state treasury contained 
£24,000,000, besides bullion and jewels beyot»d preie- 
dent. Elphinstone is of opinion that this was the mo''t 
prosperous period of native government in India. He 
considers that the people were less happy than in an 
average European country ; but that the reign of Shuh 
Jabdn will, in that respect, bear comparison with that 
of the Roman emperor Severus. 

After deposing his father, Aurangzeb greeted Murad 
as emperor, and so skilfully deceived this prince hy 
gifts and the external emblems of ro 3 Mlty that he 
failed to realize his position as a stalking-horse. Murad 
'vas next persuaded by Aurangzdb to join h ini in the 
pursuit of Dara Shdko, and while intoxicated at a 
feast at Muttra, was sent in chains to the state prison 
of Salfmgarh. Aurangzeb then marched to Delhi and 
WM proclaimed emperor under tlie title of Alamglr or 
Conqueror of the World;” his full name being 
Muhammad Aurangzeb Alamgfr. He is, however, beat 
nown as Aurangzeb, and the date of his accession to the 
reckoned by historians from the summer of 
o, when he deposed his father Shah Jah6n. Aurang- 
noff devoted his attention with such success to 
possible rivals that within three years of his accession 
IS brothers and their eons had ceased to be a menace. 

i.ik ■ 1659, Aurangzeb defeated ShiSja at Kha- 

J Mu Eatehpur and then returned to Agra in time 

save It from capture by Maharaja Jaswant Singh of 


^•oordftH' harmful feature of .''hah Jahfin’a zeal for Isldmisni is 

® uiscontinnaiic© of the custom, introduced by his 
marrying Hindu ladies. All hU wives were Muhnm- 
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Jodhpur. After other reverses Shiija tied to Arakan, 
where he perished in the mountains. The unfortunate 
Dara Sl^eko, being defeated at Ajmir, was captured 
while atteinptiii" to escape to Kandahar, and sent to 
the emperor at Dellii. Condemned to death V)y a mock 
ti'ihunal. as an apostate from the faith, he was, while 
stoutly resisting, beheaded in prison in 1059 Auiang- 
zeb shed many hypocritical tears over his brothers 
severed head, and had him buried in tlie precincts of 
llumayun’s tomb near Delhi. Tlie sons of Dara Sbcko, 
vSulaimaii and Sipibr Slieko, and a son of Slurad, were 
sent in chains to Gwalior, where they were poisoned ; 
while the duped Murad, after being transferred from 
Salimgarh to Gwalior, was tried and condemned to 
deatli” on a trumped-up charge of having once mur¬ 
dered an imiocont man. He was executed in prison in 
December 1601. Thus, Shah Jahan lived to see three 
sons and three grandsons done to death by his usurping 
son Aurangzeb. In the meantime Aurangzeb divided 
lii^ presence between Agrfv and Delhi, and so to bis 
father’s death in 1666, when he visited tlic Taj, and had 
ma.sses said for the souls of Ids parents. Aurangzt^b 
shed many tears over theii- graves and had all pres¬ 
cribed obsequies solemnized on a grand scale. He 
then paid several visits of condolence to his sister 
Jahanara in the Fort,* and while at Agra, kept the 
//■/festival witii great splendour. For the celebration 
of this festival, Aurangzi^b liad the ladies of his liareni 
brought on elephants from Delhi, and also the celebrated 
Peacock Throne of Shah Jahan, while seated on wliich, 
lie held a grand durbar in the Diwan-i-am of the 


^ After Jahilnani had presented her trothor the emperor 

with a polden l.aMn full of jewels, he persuaded her and other female 
members of the family to discard mourmn}?. and attire tlicm.^elves 
in the rich dresses he gave them. Soon after he bestowed a lac of 
ffold mohurs on Jah.ln.'ira Bt^pam. and increased her annual allowance 
from twelve to seventeen lacs of rupees, tie also pave a lac of rupees 
fn Ill's younpe.'^t si-tcr Ganhat^ra B^^pam, the fourteenth and la.st child 

of Miinitaz Mahal. 
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Fort. After performing lliis function m tin- nnpcnil 
city of his ancestors, Aurangzcb fell ninic 
the throne he liad usurped, Sonic y.-ar^ hcfnre h . 
events, the Wahrattas had been ns.-tul allies of 
Moghals against the independent Mubannnadan kin|, 

doms of the south, but had --'V" ,'7'I ef 

powerful to threaten the cinpiie ilselt. I hen ' 

Sivaji visited Delhi as AurangA-b’s guest in K.bb but 

had soon occasion to suspect, foul play. Dn '■nnn pn 
too thin to deceive hint, yet too courteous to n opi n y 
resented, he was brouglit from llclhi to Apia, u ten ic 

found himself a prisoner. His .. ot escape is 

worth recording. Having first eontined hinis.-lt to ms 

residence on the plea of serious illnos^, he ii< 
tained passports for liis escort, and srnl 
taining only a few personal at-li-ndaiits. I'inal \ ‘ 
and his son Samhaji, were “ carried out in hn iie >a^ ^ 

to a place where a horse had Ijceii postcil tni t ten», 
when taking up his son before liini, he proceedec ' 
wards by unfrequented routes, and in various ( isgu>s(s, 
to the Deccan, and finally reached Ka jgai b in Decmt tf r 
1666, after an absence of nine nnuitlis. A ^ ‘ 

friend was thus converted into an iniplacabU’ 

On Aurangzeb’s departure from Agra in lux i 
sank to the level of a provincial governorship . am lu 
fact, its imperial prestige may he said to ha\ e ctast 

with the reign of Shah Jnhan in 1658. D‘* u "«^ 

regarded os the capital til! 1683, when Auian^/-' 

moved the seat of government, to Ahinadnagai, uc< 
His successful, though suicidal, operations in the I 
were conducted on a grand scale. He destio)< 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Dijapur (1686) and f'U r<m a 
(1688), and so removed the last harrier against m 
rising tide of the Mahratta pow'cr. which he liao 
Hitherto despised, and now vainly' tric<l t.o stem, ha\iiv 
established a cantonment at Brahmapuri for this pin post 

* niftori/o/ l„dio, hy Mc.idows 'r.iylor. 
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ill it was wliili* eugagtal in this aiiiuuus 

t is!: tfiar rf’verses compolleil Auran^zei* to retreat to 
Alnna<lnai;ar, whore lie (iio(i ill Felunarv 1707, at the 

a^e of ninety, in the fifrioih year of'hU reign. He 
was liiuied at Rauza near Daulatal)ii<l. in the precincts 
of tlie tomi) ol tlie colehrateii .saint, ^aiyat Hazrat 
l»urhan ufi-diri, two mile.s Irorii tlie caves of Ellora, and 
1 t miles X.-W. of Aurangabad. In terms of liis will, 
he expressly de.sired “that his funeral expense.s should be 
defrayed from tlio proceeds of caps which he had quilted 
and sold, an amount that did not exceed Rs. 10, and 
that tlic proceeds of the sale of his copies of the Koran, 
IN. 805, should be distriluUed to tlie poor. ” Hi.s tomb 
is rhmefore plain, almost to nieanne.ss, and adjacent to 
ii is the tomb of his son Azam Shah. 

Aurangzeb, notwithstanding his zeal for Islam, had 
at least otie Hindu wife,* and of Ids five sons and 
live ilaughrer'-’, two f>f the former died during his life- 
tiuH*. t Anrangzel) tolerated no mi-ssions at Agra, but 

' The mother of the hoir-npparein, Prince .Muazzam. was a Kuj- 
Htui sho fiifures in the following incidentThe omperor’s 
sister. Ko.shnntfra was mi‘^tress of the imperial harem, and 

enjoyed all the privit 0 .:cs of a queen of the first rank ; she, however, 
shamefully abused her high position. When auiang 2 <;i) fell ill in 
1064, and it was thought he would die, sho stole his .signet ring, and 
intrigued with it to supplant Prince Miiazzam in the succession, by 
his brctlior Prince Azam, then a hoy of six, whose motbvr was a 
Muh.'inimadaii sultana ; so that, durin? his long minority, ahe might 
wield absolute power as regent. The Rfijpdt mother of Prince 
Muazzam bribed the guard, and obtained admission to her huaband’a 
chamber; })ut found him unconscious and unable to recognize her. 
Hoshanfira chose to regard this as an unauthorized intrusion, and 
gave the Rfijpdtni so sevore a beating tint her face was bruised, and 
die wa.s forced to quit the room. When Aurangzfib recovered, he 
resented this insult to the mother of the heir>apparent; and he never 
forgave tljo theft of bis signet ring. 

1 Aurangz^b’s .sons were 

(11 .\Iahmild. When sent to crash his uncle Shdja, be deserted to 
liim ; for which ho was confined as a state prisoner at Gwalior. 
wLoro he died. [2J Mnazz im. Viceroy of Kdbiil. [8j Azam, Viceroy 
of the Deccan. [4] Akhnr. Ho rebelled against his father, and 
accepted the crown of Rdjpdtana, but was comuelled to abandon it. 
After vainly seeking help from the Mnhrdttas, he fled to Persia, and 
died there. [5] Kim Baksb, Viceroy of Bfjdpur. 
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the travellers Bernier and Tavernier w.-ie here dni in- 
at least, part of his reign, regarding which many mt.-. - 

esting details are found in tlteir writings. 

Spurred by ambition, Auranozeb adopted i h.- 
meanest and most livpocritical expedienTs :o n- 

throne, imprison his father, anrl murder his lansinen : 
and when firmly established as emperor. Ins i.igotiy 
towards all but professors, like himself, of the ^>unni 
creed, effectually destroyed the liaroiony created bv the 
tolerantand conciliatory policy of bis predecessors, wluch 
alone could possibly succeed in an empire composed ot 
such widely dissimilar elements. Aurangzeb dismisse( 
all Shias and Hindus holding state appointments, and 
prohibited their future employment in them; iiot^\it i 
standing that Persians (Sliias) and Hindus formed tlie 
main strength of his army. He revived the jiz 'tyo— a 
mo.st invidious poll-tax on non-Muhammadans ; not 
exempting even the faitliful Rajputs. He destrojed 
many famous temples at Benares, and with then 
materials erected a stately mosque to dominate the cit \ , 
and Muttra and otlier holy Hindu cities were similarly 
desecrated, while Hindu schools were closed. This 
iaseusate policy exasperated the Hindus, and among 
other disturbances caused a revolt of the Jats of 
Bharntpur, wlio, though punished with merciless 
severity, could not be completely subdued. Even the 
Rajpiits, who hud so long been the staunchest friends of 
the Moghals, were driven into rebellion, ending in the 
independence of Rajpiitana, all but Jaipur. 

Aurangz^b’s suspicious nature led him to select such 
men for his service as would spy on their fellow ofticers, 
He trusted no one, and therefore no one trusted him. He 
told his son Muazzam that “ the art of reigning is so deli¬ 
cate that a king must be .suspicious of his own shadow. 
To such extremes did Aurangz^b carry his bigotry that 
oven the sculptures and carvir.gs representing human 
beings and animals in buildings erected by former 
oraperors, were either destroyed or mutilated by him. 
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Aurangzol) s in(louiit.'il)le will, seemed, liowever, 
destined to overcome all o'ostacles, for the empire, at 
one period of Ids reign, attained its greatest prosperity 
and widest extension ; hut the Nemesis of his folly, 
thougli insidious in growth, was \isihle, even to himself, 
when on his deathbed ; he regretted the murders of his 
brothers, the results of his intolennce, and his persist¬ 
ent distrust and unhending harshness, which left him 
without a friend. His ahnegation, liowever, in certain 
j-ersonal matters, punctilious performance of state 
business, and scrupulous morality in some public 
measures, as contrasted with the general hideousness 
of his character, an* therefore remarkable : so much 
so, in fact, as to suggest the applicability of the Indian 
proverb —Sat mu chue khahai bil/i kuj ko cJuiliy i.e., 

After eating seven hundred rats, the cat is going on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

Aiirangzeh, though the centre of a brilliant, court, 
revelling in immorality, a\oided pleasures and excesses, 
ate no aidmal food, and drank nothing stronger tlian 
water. He dismissed the court musicians, dancing- 
girls, hulloons, and astrologers ; and abolished the posts 
of poet laureate and historiographer He took nothing 
from the public treasury for his pmsonal expenses, 
which were defrayed by the sale of caps and 
copies of the Koran made by himself; and it. was 
from this fund, in his will, he directed that the 
expenses of liis fuiH*ral should he defrayed. 1{<‘ 
depleted the stale revenue by abolishing licenses for 
spirits, gambling hells, and houses of ill-fame ; and by 
demolishing all taxes unauthorized by Mtdiammaclan 
law. He porseiially supervised every branch of govern¬ 
ment, even to the minutest delaihs of administration. 
His expressed ideal of kingly duty was that “princes 
destined to rule nations should ho well educated, and 
pre-einineiifc in wisdom and virtue ; they .should live 
and labour, not for them.selves, hut for their pe()ple, and 
in times of danger and dillicully, should risk their lives 
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for their subjects." Had he lived up lo tliis ideal 
Ids reign would have been the most glorious uii record, 
and Ids successors would have been left a legacy of 
honour and power instead of limniliation and weak¬ 
ness rapidly culminating in extinclioii, 

Aurangzebcertainlynever visited on his father, during 
his confinement in the Fort, the intrigues of wldcli 
injudicious partisans, from time to time, made him the 
centre; but he probably realized that drastic measures 
against Shah Jalian udght endanger his own safety; 
and there are those who condemn him as a parricide. 

Aurangzeb’s constant dread of an insurrection favour¬ 
ing his father, wldle a prisoner in the Agra Fort, became, 
it is said, so acute at the time of Shall Jahan’s last 
illness, that lie sent an unprincipled and heavily bi ibed 
European physician, whose name is not known, to 
treat 1dm. The ex-euiperor’s death followeii soon after¬ 
wards. 

Aurangzeb was the last of the Great Moghals, whose 
extent of dominion, and predominant supremac}^ 
entitled him to the unquestionable right of styling 
himself Emperor of India. 

By Aurangz^b's will, the empire was divided 
between his three surviving sons, Muazzam, Azam, 
and Kam Baksh. Refusing to accept this arrange¬ 
ment, each of them claimed the throne, and in the 
war that followed, Muazzam defeated Ids brothers, 
and was crowned in 1707 under the title of Bahadur 
Shah or Valiant King ; " but is also known as Shah 
Alam or “Kingof the World." Muazzam’s second son 
Azlmushan, viceroy of Bengal, seized Agra with its 
treasury, on his father’s behalf, and imprisoned its 
governor, Mukhtiar Khan, who had married Azam’s 
danghter. Ho was soon joined by Muazzam, and his 
older brother Mufzuddin, viceroy of Multan; and 
heir combined forces, while posted at Jajan near 
^hairagarh, were attacked by Azam, on his arrival 
w»m the Deccan in May 1707. When, during the 
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cuuiJM' ''f the battle, Azam heard that ins sons Bedar 
Baklit and Wallaja were slain, and that most of his 
best otliccrs liad fallen, he rushed headlong into the 
thickest of the fight, and after receivin'^ many wounds, 
Was fitially despatched by a soldier, who climbed on to 
liis elephant and beheaded him. Azam’s youngest son, 
Ali Tebar, being captured unhurt, was n lopted by Ins 
uncle Muazzam. The Jats of Bhaiatpur, under their 
1^-ader Churaman, beset the imperial camp on this 
occasKMi, in Impes of plunder; and appear to have 
already recovered from their punishment l<y Aurangz^b, 
who liad their leader, Kokila, executed at Ag«a in 1670. 

Aurang/eb’s youngest son, Kam Baksh, though 
uflen'd Inmourable terms by his victorious brother, 
refu.sed to acknowledge him as emperor. Action was, 
thcri forc, taken against him, and in a battle fought 
!iear Hyd<*rabad in the Deccan in February 1708, lie 
was defeated, and died of wounds received in action, 

Bahadur Shah was toUrant and brave, and during 
his short, reign, not only suppressed the Sikhs, who 
had hncoine powerful and aggressive, but by a peaceful 
and Ixuieficeni. policy, maintained the dignity of the 
empire In 1708, Bahadur Shah, by the concession of 
rhniilh to the INIahrattas secured their alliance, and 
so saved the country from their depredations. In 
1709, he visited Rajpuiana, and by a policy of concilia¬ 
tion, induced its chiefs to return to at least a .semblance 
of allegiiinc*. In 1710, he defeated the Sikhs, under 
their leailer Banda, with great slaughter, wrested 
Sirhind from them, and drove them into the hills north 
of Laliore. He died .suddenly at Lahore in February 
171:!, at the age of seventy-two, in the fifth year of 
his reign, aiul was buried in the precincts of the tomb 
..f the "Chisti Saint, Kutab Sahib at Mahrauli, near 
Purana Dellii. At Bahadur Shah’s death, the throne 
w-as seized by his second son Azimushan, and in the 
war which followed between him and his three brothers, 
Muizuddin. the eldest, was victorious, and ascended 
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the throne in June 1712, ay JahancUr Shah or • World 
ruling king.’' 

Jah^ndar Shah caused a thiill of liurror hy murder¬ 
ing in cold blood the sons of his uncles and brothers; 
and exasperated the nobilit. 3 ', by showering honours on 
the singers and musicians related to his mistress, Lai 
Kawar. The disgusted nobles, joined the Saiyad 
brothers, Husain AH, governor of Behar, and Abdulla, 
governor of Allahabad, in espousing the cause of 
Farokhsir, theonlysonof Azimushan. Farokhsfrand his 
Saiyad supporters, finding the imperial army encamped 
at Samogar, near Agra, crossed the. Jumna higher up 
and attacked its rear with such success, that after a 
desperate struggle in which Husain Ali was wounded, 
Jah^ndar Shah was entirely defeated. He staved that 
night in the Agra Fort, where he assumed a disguise, 
and fled next, day to Delhi with Lai Kawar. He was 


succeeded by Farokhsir in January 1713. Jahaiuiar 
Shah was niurdei-ed soon after Farokhsir’s accession ; 
and also Zulfik^r Khan, one of Aurangz(?l*’s most 
famous generals. The Saiyad brothers were raised to 
the highest dignities, and the title of Nizam-uI-Mulk or 
“Chief of the empire,” was conferred on Chin Kilich 
Khan, a distinguished soldier and statesman—the 
future founder of the Kizam dymasty of Hyderabad. 

Farokhsir married the daughter of Ajit Singh, 
Baja of Jodhpur, and was the last of the Great ^Moghals 
''ho contracted such an alliance with a Hindu princess. 

Farokhsir occasionally visited Agra, and resided in 
tl>e Fort, probably to escape, for a time at least, 
from the Saiyad brothers, whose galling restraint, 
kept him in a chronic state of intrigue. I'o rid 
^niself of this incubus, Farokhsir sent Saiyad 
Husain Ali to the Deccan as viceroy, and at the same 
wine wrote secretly to Daiid Khan, the viceroy of 
''njrAt, to attack and destroy him, with tho contingent 
promise of the viceroyalty of the Deccan. In a battle 
^^ght at Burhanpur, victory seemed to be as.sured to 
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Dai'id Kliaii, wIhmi he was sliot dead by a matchlock 
ball, Oil which his troops scattered and lied. In course 
of time, Saiyad Abdulla, who remained at Delhi, 
became alarmed by the intrigues against him, and sent 
an nii^ont demand for his brother’s return. Saiyad 
Husaiii Ali promptly responded and reached Delhi with 
a lar'O' force, augmented by a continijent of Mahratta 
horse under Hala.ji NV’ashwaiuith. The disappointed 
emperor had to submit, and was deposed and then 
murdered mo-«t cruelly, and in February 1719, they 
placed on the throne, Kafiiiddarajat, a son of Rafiul- 
kfidar. Uafiuddarajat died in three* months of con¬ 
sumption, and was succeeded hy liis elder brother 
Ilufiudihiula, another puppet of the Saiyads, under the 
title of Shah .lahan IT. In the meantime, the fort 
"arrison at A"ra released from cunrmement Nakusiar, 
the son of Auran"7eh’.s yonnocst son Akhar, and pro¬ 
claimed him emperor. After the Saiyads had besieged 
tli(! Fort f<»r three months, Nakusiar surrendered, and 
its vast treasure fell into their hands. 

This included the property of Nur Jahan and 
Mumta/. Mahal, together with the priceless pail of pearls, 
with which the tomb of the latter was covered each 
Friday night, ami on the anniversary of her marriage. 
Kafiuddaula visited Agra during the siege, and after 
a reign of live months, died, like his brother, of con 
sumption. He was succeeded, at the instance of the 
Saiyads, hy Muhammad Roshan Aklitar, a .son of 
Kliajasta Akhtar or Jahan Shah, the youngest son of 
Raliadur Shah. The new emperor, after being 
crowned at Fatehpur Sikri in September 1719 under 
the title of Muhammad Shall, re.sided for some time 
in the Fort at Agra. In August 1720, tlic emperor 
was proceeding with Saiyad Husain Ali to quell the 
revolt of Nizam-ul-mulk in the Deccan, when a band 
of conspirators, bent on breaking the power of the 
•Saiyads, killed Husain Ali in the royal camp, then 
about 70 miles beyond Fatehpur Sikri. Saiyad Abdulla, 
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who had been left in chai-e at Delhi, made a supreme 

effort to avent^e his brother’s death, and a batt o was 
fought at Husainpur, between Agra and Ue hi in 
October 1720. As a preliminary step, Abdulla had 
deposed Muhammad Shah and set on the lUrono 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a younger brotlier of Rafiuddaula. 
Then, taking the newly-made emperor with mm, he 
marched at the head of a large army towiirds Agra 
where Muhammad Shah, strengthened by the troops o 
SaadatAUKhan, Muhammad Khan Bangash, Ciiuraman, 
and others, was concentrating. He was defeated and 
captured, and Muhammad Shah, now rid for ever of the 
Saiyad brothers, made a triumphal entry into De i, 
and appointed Saadao Ali Khan governor of 
The Jats under Churaman again ^ave trouble, and 
ravaged the country between Agra and Muttra, but 
were severely punished in 1722. Saadat Ali Khan, t e 
governor of Agra, failing to suppress the Jats, engaged 
Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur for the purpose, and although 

the latter marched into Bharatpur, no decisive results 

followed. Saadat Ali Khan, having obtained the gov¬ 
ernment of Oudh in addition to that of Agra, left the 
latter in charge of Rai Nilkant Nagar, who was 
murdered by a Jat. Raja Jai Singh, tlien appointed 
governor of Agra, invaded Bharatpur in 1722, captured 
its fortress, and killed Churdman, who was succeeded by 
his younger brother Badan Singh, the builder of the 
afterwards famous fort of Bharatpur. In 1725, the 
Mahrattas became for the first time, a source of danger 
to Agra and its neighbourhood ; and though utterly 
defeated by Saadat Ali Khan and Safdar Jang at 
Jal4sar in 1737, continued their depredations up to the 
very gates of Delhi, which was saved from capture by 
the timely advance of Chin Kilich Klian, to whose title 
of Niz4iii^uUMulk, the emperor had added that of Asaf 
Jah or “Dignified as Asaf”—Asaf is said to have been 
Solomon’s vazfr. When the Mahrattas appeared near 
GwiUorin 1725, Muhammad Khfin Bangash, sent to 
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protect A"rH, drove them off, and occupied Gwalior for 
some time; and then in 17.'^0, while marching to take 
part ill the Malwa campaign, he swept them again from 
this region Next, some raiding Mahratta horse were 
seen close to Agra in 1734; and when in 1737, the 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, invaded the Agra district, many 
places in i> were plundered and burnt, before he was 
attacked and defeated at Jalesar. A large force of 
Muhrattas was captured near the tank at Itimadpur, 
but Baji Rao escaped with tlie main body, and after 
looting Fatehpur Sikri and Dig, reached Delhi by a 
brilliant Hank movement, where he defeated a body of 
Moghal horse 8,000 strong under Mazafar Khan, and 
obtained important concessions from the emperor; but 
the advance of a superior force under Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, compelled him to retreat. 

As a check on the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah was appointed governor of Agra and Malwa in 
1738, but owing to his constant absences in the Deccan, 
where he was building up a kingdom for himself, his 
place at Agra was filled by a deputy, an arrangement 
of which the Jats, under their leader Suraj Mai, took 
advantage to annex part of the Agra district, to within 
a few miles of the capital. In the confusion attending 
the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, Suraj Mai added 
more to his possessions round Agra. Muhammad Shah, 
the last Moghal emperor who resided at Agra, and of 
hia line who sat on the Peacock Throne, died in April 
1748, leaving to his successor but a shadow of the 
mighty empire built up by Akbar, and ruled by 
Aurangzeb in the zenith of its sovereignty. Devoid 
of determination and fond of pleasure, the weak 
Muhammad Shah discarded the wise counsels and 
resented the somewhat autocratic control of his vazfr, 
Nizain-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, who, by revolting, hastened 
the disintegration of the empire. At Muhammad Shah’s 
death, the part of the Deccan ruled by Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jab, was practically independent; while the rest of 
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it, together with Slalwa ainl Gujrat, and the lerritury 
between the Nai bada and the Clmmlml, had ln^en seized 
by the Mahrattas; Saadat Ali Khan had made lumself 
master of Oudh; Ali Verdi Klian, the viceroy of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, acknowledtjed only a nominal 
allegiance; the Sikhs in the Punjab and the Rohilla 
Afghans in Roliilkand were virtually beyond control ; 
and the Jats held a firm grip on most of the Agra 
district. Muhammad Shah was buried in an enclosure 
adjoining the tomb of the Chisti saint, Nizain-ud-dm 
AuUa, near Delhi; and by his side lie his wife, Nawab 
Sabiba Mahal; his daughter, forced to marry Nadir 
Shah’s son ; and his infant grand-daughter by this 
marriage. These tombs are described under the head¬ 
ing, “ Niz^muddin and its Shrines,” in the 6th edition 

of Keene’s Handbook to Delhi. 


Muhammad Shah was succeeded in 1748 by his son 
Ahmad, under the title of Ahmad Shah, who, as the 
heir apparent, bad just before his father’s death given 
promise of great capability, which later events, how- 
proved to be but a momentary gleam of sunshine. 
Ahmad Shah Durani, having seized Lahore and Multan 
in 1747, was opposed by Prince Ahmad, tlie eldest son 
of Muhammad Shah, with only about 12,000 men, being 
all the troops that could be collected at the time The 
prince entrenched himself near Sirhind, and' after 
r^ulsing several desperate attacks, finally defeated the 
Afghans, and drove them with heavy slaughter out of 
India la March 1748. This was the last vicfory gaiLd 

iVtf Durfni invaded 

India for the second time, and demanded the cession 

the entire Punjab, which was granted to tZ 

1754, a more or less abort™ 

youthful imperial var.ir 
Shahibuddin (better known bv his familv fJfi I 

Ghfciuddio), to expel the Jats.^ith the help of 1 
SpteTaU but M ‘^«y 

P Ball and the immediate neighbourhood 
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of the capital. In July 1754, the emperor was deposed, 
blinded, and consigned to the state pri.son of Salim^aih, 
by Ghaziuddin, who then placed on the throne a son 
of Jahandar Sliah, with the title of Alanigir TI. In 
1755, Ghaziuddin, by treacherously seizing Lahore, 
drew on India its third invasion by Ahmad Shah 
Durani, who.se merciless extortions and butcheries at 
Delhi and I^Iuttra were followed by an advance on 
Agra in 1757, with the intention of coercing Surai 
Mai. 

The Jat leader, however, escaped unhurt, and Agra 
was making a stout defence, wlien, owing to sickness 
among his troops, Ahmad Shall suspended operations, 
and returned to Kandahar. The Jats threw tliem.seives 
into tlieir numerous strongholds, whence by sudden 
sallies, they cut olf foraging parties of the enemy; and 
when hard pre.ssed vanished into dense jungles. Suraj 
Mai, in fact, acted with great prudence, and without 
risking a general engagement, kept the invaders at bay. 
Fazil Khan, who then held the Fort on behalf of the 
emperor, refused to capitulate, and the Afghans left 
before their siege operations had made any impression 
on it. 

After Ahmad Shah’s departure, Ghaziuddin kept 
tbe heir apparent, Aii Gauhar, in close confine- 
nient, hut he managed to escape from Delhi. Early in 
1758, Ragonath Rao (better known as Ragoba), the 
second son of the Peshwa, Baji Rao, accepted the 
call of Ghaziuddin to support him against the loyal 
commander-in-chief, Najiliuddaula. Ragoba and his 
Malirattas ssvept past Agra, took possession of Delhi, 
and in May 1758 seized Lahore, then in charge of 
Timur Shah, a son of Ahmad Shah Durani. Najibud- 
daula having fled from Delhi, Ghaziuddin caused the 
emperor to be murdered in November 1759, and .set 
on the throne a son of Kain Baksb, the fourth son of 
Aurangz^b, who was, however, never acknowledged as 
emperor. 
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The heir-apparent, Ali Gauliar, was then plotting 
on his father’s belialf at Allahabad, but when, 
more than a month later, news arrived of (he tragedy 
at Delhi, he assumed the succession with the title of 
Shah Alam IT, and directed that his reign sliould he 
reckoned from the day of his fatlier’s “ niariyi'doni. 

The Mahrattas, now at the zenith of power, j] reamed 
of an Indian empire under the sway of the Pesiiwa, 
but such hopes were soon dispelled for evf*r. 

Ahmad Shah Durani, incen'^ed hy the capture of 
Lahore, re-entered India in Septeiiiher 1751), and after 
defeating the Mahrattas w’herever t hey ()ppi»sed him, 
'hnally met their combined forces at Panipat, where, in 
January 1761, he almost annihilated them, He then 
marched towards Delhi, whence its Mahratta governor 
fled to Agra with the treasure, which was promptly 
captured hy the Jats under Suraj Mai, wlio, availing 
himself of this opportunity, seized also the city and fort 
of Agra, his coadjutor being the adventurer, Walter 
Reinhardt, fresh from his butchery at Patna. Ahmad 
Shah Durani, while at Delhi, confirmed the succession 
of Ali Gauharasemperor, whose eldest son, Mirza Jawan 
Bakht, lie placed in temporary charge of the adminis¬ 
tration. He also reinstated Najibud'laula as comman¬ 
der-in-chief, and appointed Shujauddaula ns vazir, 
in place ofthe assassin Ghaziuddiii. He then retired to 
Kandahar and never again returned to India. 

Suraj Mai was killed near Delhi in 1763, and his son 
Jawahir Singh, who succeeded him as Raja of Bharat- 
pur, held court with great state at Agra. 

Jawahir Singli was munlered in the Fort in 1766, 
and during his weak rule the,Mahrattas fought their 
way into the southern part of the Agra district. He was 
nominally succeeded by his infant son Kesari Singh, 
hut the actual ruler of the state w’as his brother 
Nawal Singh, who first lost the Doab to the Mahrattas 
in 1770, and then Bali to the Bhadauria Bdja, from 
whom the Jats had wrested it in 1765. Najaf Khdn, 
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the imperial vazir, having been granted half of the 
Agi a district as a personal tief, contingent on reducing 
it to subjection, commenced operations in 1772. By 
the end of the following year he had expelled the 
Mahrattas. and few months later, the Jats were cleared 
out from all but the fort, which, after a short invest¬ 
ment, was surrendered in the autumn of 1774, by 
Dan Sahai, the brot)ier-iti-Uw of Nawal Singh. Tlie 
fort sutterwl seveiely during the thirteen years of its 
occupation bv the Jats. 

Among other despoliations was that of the Machhi 
Bhawan, of which the marble tanks and other fixtures 
were removed by Suraj ^lal to Dig. lea\ing it a bare 
open court. 

For five years Najaf Khau lived in the fort in 
almost royal state, and during this period the infamous 
Walter Reinhardt died in his service and was buried 
in the Old Cemetery. 4 his Franco-Cierman renegade 
was a native of Treves in tl»e Duchy of Buxeml f)urg, 
who came to India in the French navy, from which he 
deserted and joined the first European battalion raised 
in Bengal. He deserted again, and became a sergeant 
in the force of the gallant Chevalier Law at Chander- 
nagore, after whose capture lie took .service under 


Gregory or Ourjin Khan, Mir Kasim’s Armenian general. 
When Mir Kasim, enraged by frequent defeats, ordered 
the British prisoners at Patna to he slaugl>tered, the 
sepoys refused to obey, saying: “We are sepoys and 
nob executioners.” But Reinhardt, who was* in com¬ 
mand, persuaded two sepoys to help him, and shot 
them down in cold blood, to the number of 200 


defenceless men. After Mir Ktisim’s fiight, Reinhardt 
took employment under the Jat leaders, Suraj Mai and 
Jawahir Singh, and when the Jats were defeated by 
the Moghals in I7G5, he deserted to the conquerors. 
Id 1777 he was allotted a large fief near Meerut, with 
Sardhana as his capital. His companions called liim 
“ Samru ” or “ Sombre, ” names by which his descedants 


are still known. He died on the 4th May ImH, si'id 
his widow, a Muhammadan of Arab descent, dul so<*d 
service to the state as Samru Kegani. He is described 
in Skinner’s }femoirs as “stern and bloody-minded, 

in DO degree remarkable for fidelity or devorion to his 

employers.’^ , 

Najaf Khan retired to Delhi in 1799, and wus succeed¬ 
ed as‘governor of Agra by Muiiamniad Beg, \vlu),in 17^2, 
on the death of Najaf Khan, disputed the succession to 
his estates of his adopted son Afrasiah Klian and Ins 
nephew Mirza Shaft. It was finally agreed, at a con¬ 
ference lield between the claimants at Agra, that 
Mirza Shaft should remain at Delhi as vazir, while the 

other two shared the Doab hetween them. Soon after- 
wards Mirza Shaft visited Agra, maybe to secure better 
terms for himself, and was shot down by the adliereiits 
of Muhammad Beg, near the Delhi Gate of the fort. 
Afrasiab Khan succeeded his kinsman as vazir, but 
found himself powerless, owing to a strong hostile faction 
at court, to avenge his murder, witliout extraneous 

support. 

Having vainly sought first the aid of the British 
and then of the Nawab of Oudh, against Muhammad 
Bdg, Afrasiab Khan finally obtained the help of 
M^dhaji Scindia, wlio, during the height of a terrible 
famine, known as the chalisa in reference to the 
Samvat date 1840 of the era of Vikramaditya, 
marched to Agra in October 1784. Alarmed by these 
and other portents, the heir-apparent, Prince Jawan 
Bakht, fled at this time to Lucknow, to claim for himself 
and his father the protection of Warren Hastings, then 
Governor-Genferal of India. 

The intervention of the Mahrattas was soon 
followed by the murder of Afrasiab Khan, and then, 
after seizing the city and fort of Agra early in 1785, 
Scindia assumed the title of vazir. These successes 
qulchly led to the Mahratta occupation of the remainder 
of the Agra district, of which, on the promise of a 
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monthly payment, the (•mperor gave over tlie manage¬ 
ment to Scitidia; wliile t!ie nominal command of the 
fort was bestowed on the emperor’s second son, Prince 
Alcbar, though the actual governor was the Mahratta 
Rayaji Patel At this juncture, the Rohilla Chief, 
Ghulam Kadjr, became sutHciently intluential to secure 
for himself the post of vazir, on wliich Scindia was com¬ 
pelled to leave Delhi for Gwalior. In 1787, the fort 
of Agra, then in charge of a Mahratta governor named 
Lakliwa Dada, was besieged by the combined forces 
of Gbu lam Kadir and Ismail Peg—a nephew of 
Muhammad Beg. who had a year liefore Ix'en killed 
in battle. Scindia, supported by the Jats, and with 
General Benoit de Boigne in command of his forces, 
hastened to the rescue; but being defeated in a fierce 
battle fought near Fatebpur Sikri, retreated to Pbarat- 
pur. When, however, Lakhwa Dada’s brother, Kana 
Khan, arrived next year with reinforcements from the 
Deccan, the siege was raised, and Mahratta supremacy 
re-estahlished. On returning to Delhi, Ghulam Kadir 
treacherously seized the fort there, plundered the palace 
and its inmates of everything valuable, and with 
threats, torture and shameful indignities, forced even 
the sultanas, and other ladies of the harem, to part 
■with their jewellery. Wlien on the 10th August 1788, 
the feeble old emperor was pressed to disclose his 
hidden treasures, and truthfully replied that there were 
none, the brutal Robilla felled him to the ground, 
blinded him witli bis dagger, and sent him to the state 
prison of Salimgarh. To escape from the avenging 
legions of Scindia concentrating round him, Ghulam 
Kadir left Delhi on tlie lltli October'1788. After 
securing the capital and the safety of the emperor, 
the Mahrattas pursued Ghulam Kadir so closely, that 
he hastily threw himself into the fort of Meerut, and 
was forthwith besieged there by Rana Khan and De 
Boigne. Driven to extremities, he offered to capitulate 
on terms which were sternly rejected. On a dark night 



in December, he stole out of the fort with saddle-bags 
full of plundered jewellery. His horse fell into a pit, 
and there he 'was found next morning stunned, 
bruised, and unable to move, and sent to Scindia. 
The rest may be told as given in Keene’s Mo(jhui 
Empire :—“ On his arrival at Muttra, feindeea 
inflicted upon him the punishment of Tnshkeer, sending 
him round the bazaar on a jackass, with his face to the 
tail, and a guard instructed to stop at every consider¬ 
able shop, and beg a cowree, in the name of the Nawah 
of the Bownee. Tlie wretched man becoming abusive 
under this contemptuous treatment, his tongue was 
torn out of his mouth, gradually he was mutilated 
further*; being first blinded, as a retribution for the 
treatment of the emperor, and subsequently deprived of 
his nose, ears, hands and feet and sent to Delhi. Death 
came to his relief jupon the road, it is believed, by his 
being hanged upon a tree, 3rd March, 1789 ; and the 
mangled trunk was then sent to Delhi, where it was laid 
before the sightless monarch, the most gliastly 
that ever was presented in tlie Deewan Khas!' 

flolkar declared war against Scindia in 1792, and 
was joined by Ismail B^g. who being taken prisoner 
by General Perron of Scindia’s army, was sent to the 
Agra Fort, where he died soon after in close captivity. 
MAdhaji Scindia died childless in 1794, and was 
succeeded by his grand nephew Dauiat Rao. 

In 1799, the Mahratta governor of Agra rebelled, 
and General Perron, then employed by Dauiat Rao 
Scindia, took the fort after a siege of 58 days, when 
Jolin Hessing was appointed governor, with his brother 
George as second-in-command; both being Dutchmen, 
and colonels in Scindia^s service. John Hessing, who 
died in 1802, was buried in the Old Cemetery, and 
was succeeded by his brother George ; and it was 
in this year, while the Marquis of Wellesley was 
Governor-General, that the second great war between 
the British and the Mahrattas commenced. While 
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General Wellesley was successfully dealing with the 
Mahrattas in the Deccan * General Lake, after defeat¬ 
ing Scindia’s forces under General Perron outside 
Aligarh, captured this strong fort by an extraordinary 
coup de main, on the 4th September 1803. 

French otKcers, like General Perron, though employ¬ 
ed l)y fndian princes, were doubtless acting at this time 
under instructions from Napoleon. General Perron, 
besides having a great military command, was also 
invested with important civil and political functions. 
On being superseded in the latter, he resigned Scindia’s 
service, and three days after the fall of the Aligarh 
Fort, rode into the British camp, and was sent under 
escort to Lucknow. 

A week later. General Lake defeated the Mahrattas 
under General Bourquien near Delhi, of which, after a 
siege of three days, he obtained possession, and so 
released from Mahratta dependence, the unfortunate 
old emperor Shah Alam II. 

On the 15th September 1803, General Lake found 
the blinded chief of the house of Timur, seated in the 
Diwan-i-Khas, under a small tattered canopy, the 
remnant of his royal state. He thanked the British 
government for his deliverance from the hands of the 
French hirelings of Scindia. Henceforth, as Keene 
has it in his Moyhul Empire :—“The emperor was only 
sovereign in the city and small surrounding district; 
and even that sovereignty was to be exercised under the 
control of a British Resident, who was to pay to His 
Majesty the nett proceeds, besides a monthly stipend of 
90,000 rupees.” 

From Delhi General Lake reached Sikandra on the 
4th October, and after being reinforced by 5,000 Jab 
cavalry, invested the city and fort of Agra. 


* Arthur Wellesley, n younger brother of the ilaripiis of Wellesley, 
was kniffhtod for his st'rviccs in this cnmpaigu. For the victory of 
Tal.'iver.'i, he was created Vi«count Wellington, end after the battle 
of Waterloo, ho became the Duke of Wellington, 
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On the completion o! the investment, General Lake 
demanded the surrender of tlte fort, tlien lield >> 
George Hessing, but no reply was recoivecl ; for the 
Mahratta garrison having tlirough jealousy placed tlte 
governor and their other European otlicers in conhne- 
ment, had determined to make a vigorous defence ; and 
for this purpose the city, the Jarna Masjid, the glacis o 
the fort, and the ravines south and south-east of it, 
were occupied by seven infantry hattalinns. In 
ing down this resistance, the British easualties weie 
10 otEcers and 218 men killed and wounded, while the 
Mahrattas lost 600 men, 26 guns and wagons, and 
ammunition carts, besides 2,500 of their number left out¬ 
side the fort, who surrendered on the I2tli October,^and 
next morning marched into the British camp. When 
siege operations were commenced, and a battery was 
planted on the river bank within 350 yards south-ea^t 
of the fort,—wliich was also approached by the ravines, 
the garrison sent an officer named Sutherland to nego- 
cUte a capitulation on the condition of being permitted 
to march out with their property, and go ivhere they 
pleased. General Lake sent Sutherland back, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Salkeld, to inform tlie garrison tliat 
they would be allowed to retain nothing but their 
clothes. They rejected these terms, and barely giving 
Salkeld time to return, opened an ineffectual fire, under 
which the British trenches steadily advanced. Another 
proposal of surrender having met with a refusal, on the 
17th October General Lake commenced to batter with 
24 guns the south-east bastion (Bengali Burj) of the 
fort, and when a breach was almost practicable, the 
garrison surrendered. 

On the 18th October 1803, 5,000 Mahrattas haying 
marched out of the fort, it was occupied by British 
troops under Colonel MacDonald, who entering by the 
Amar Singh Gate, seized the treasure amounting to 22 
lakhs of rupees, large quantities of stores and ammuni¬ 
tion, 163 guns of sizes, and the famous great gun of 
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A"ra * Thus, 23 decades after its completion, Akbar’s 
fort became a British possession, and its Mahratta 
occupation of 18 years tenniiiated for ever, f 

General Lake started for Alwar on the*27(li October, 
and two days later reached Fatehpur fSikri, where he 
left liis heavy fijurjs and baggage in charge of two 
battalions of native infantry. On the 1st November 
1803, he dealt the flower of Scindia's arii':}', including 
Oe Boigne’s “ Tnvincibles, ” a crushing defeat at 
Naswari — better known as Laswari : for which victory 
he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord 
Lake of Delhi and Laswari. 

Scindia, now thoroughly beaten, sued for peace, and 
as the l esult of the sec«ind Mahratta war, which lasted 
just four months and four days, he ceded to the East 
India Company, hy the treaty of .■Vnjangaon, dated 
the 30th Decemher 1803, the district <»f Agra, and 
vast tracts in other parts of India. Some progres.s 
in the civil aflininistration of the Agra district was 
made hy Lord Lake in person, after which Mr. 
Cunyngharne was appointed as its first Collector. 

In the thinl Mahratta 'var, commenced in April 1804, 
Jaswant llao Ilolkar, Maliaraja of Indore, was the 


• Tliis ”>111 of itirJics liDip jiiul 4-i tons wt-it'lit earriect a liiill of 
l,r>00 1l»s., ainl was populailv bp|ii-vo(l to tie coinT>'>»»'<i of all the 
precious metals. It is >aiii that native hankers nrt'eie»i a lakh of 
ruiioes for it ; tint Gener.al Lake, with the intention of setnliii” it to 
Eni'lainl vid Calcutta, ha*! it floated liowii tlie .Juinn.i on a raft, 
'fhe r.aft upset, and this curiosity siill lies in tlie samlv bed of the 
river. 

t The effei-t of ilte .Malir.afta oc' upation on the historical hnildiiies 
of Acfiv is ootici-il heioafter. There aio marks, said by guides to 
be ih'>»c* of Gener.il hake’i; i‘annon liails, on the north fact-' of some 
buildiiiirs in the Fort ; Inn as 1/ake‘s b.aiteries weri plameii on 
the .veaM of it, these marks, if indeed they were ina-’e by c.aninin 
iialls, rtsulte'i from .s<»ine previous cannonadio”. OM records are 
ill a”reeinent on tliis point, and Mr. Natliauiel Wrifrlit, wlio canio 
t‘> Agra with hof.se«. for ilessing, actuahy saw that Geuer.al Lake’s 
batteries w<'re sitna'ed between the fort and the Taj. iMr. Wright 

d"-d at Airra in 1S61, a’.:eij 82, and is huried in tiie New Cetneierv. 
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aggressor. He had remained neutral during the late 
struggle, but now openly rejoiced in the discomfiture 
of his rival Scindia, and determined, as he expressed 
it, “ to fight Lake/’ To meet this emergency, Lord 
Lake, having reached Agra early in J une, despatched 
Colonel Monson to operate towards Jaipur and Kota, 
and himself marched in the direction of Cawnpore. 
Indore was captured, but soon after, Colonel Monson, 
while retreating with a small force before an over¬ 
whelming host under Holkar, was pursued by the 
Mahrattas as far as Fatehpur Sikri, whence he readied 
Agra oil the 31st August, with shattered troops and 
the loss of his guns and baggage. 

This apparent reverse to British arms induced the 
Jats under Ranjib Singh to join Holkar, wlio, elated by 
what he chose to consider a great victory, sacked 
Muttra, and attacked Delhi, which, however, was 
heroically defended by Colonel Ochterlony from tlie 8th 
to the 14th October, with only a weak detachment of 
sepoys. Driven from Delhi by Lord Lake, Pfolkar 
plundered the Doab and fell back on Dig, whence on 
the 13th November, he was expelled with severe lo.ss 
by General Frazer and Colonel Monson. Holkdr now 
rapidly retreated eastward ; but on being overtaken 
and defeated by Lord Lake at Farakabad with tlie loss 
of 3,000 men, fied back to Dig ; while tlie latter made 
Agra his head-quarters for a campaign against the Jats. 
Dig was taken on the 25th December lfc04, and while 
the strong fort of Bharatpur was under investment, to 
capture which several attempts had failed, peace was 
concluded with the Jats early in April 1805. 

While Holkar was still unsubdued, the East India 
Company adopted a peace-at-any price policy, a willing 
^ponent of which was found in the aged Marquis of 
^rnwallis, who at the end of July 1805 replaced the 
Marquis of Wellesley as Governor-General. 

In this year Lord Lake permitted troops under 
Colonel Simpson to plunder the inhabitants of Fatehpur 
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Sikri, as a reprisal for their treatment of Colonel 
Monson during his disastrous retreat, Fortunately for 
British prestige in India, Lord Cornwallis died at 
Ghazipur on tlie ot}» October, within ten weeks of his 
arrival in India. He was succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, the senior member of Council, who though 
afterwards pronounced unfit fo« so high a position, 
pleased his employers at the time, by concluding an 
inglorious peace with Holkaron the 24th December 1805, 
which terminated the third Mahratta war. The arena 
of conflict now shifted to other parts of India, and the 
chief interest in Agra, up to the meeting of 1857, is 
centred in its civil administration. From 1803 to 1829, 
the civil administration of Agra was conducted by a 
Collector under the orders of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Conquered and Ceded Provinces. From 1829 to 
1833 Agra was included in a separate government 
entitled that of the North-Western Provinces, which 
was controlled by its own Board of Revenue. From 
1833 to 1835 Agra was a piesidency town, and 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, ruled it from 
Allahabad; but in the latter year the presidency of 
Agra was abolished, and Mr. Metcalfe was posted to 
Agra as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces. The Governor-General, Lord Auckland, held 
direct charge of the North-Western Provinces from 1838 
to 1842, a precedent also followed by bis successor I/ord 
Ellen borough ; but in 1843 Sir G. R. Clerk was appointed 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Province.s 
with head-quarters at Agra ; and this system was main 
taiiied till Allahabad became the seat of government. 

The titular sway at Delhi of Shall Alam II, was at 
his death continued by his son Akhar IT, who in 1837, 
was succeeded by Bahadur Shah II—the last of the 
Great Moghals. Dara Bakht, the eldest son of Bahadur 
Shah, died in 1849, and his eldest son Fakhruddin, 
was recognized by Government as heir to the throne ; 
and it was decitled that at the emperor’s death, his 
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successor would vacate tlie fori and reside in a palace 
near Delhi, named the Kutab. But Bahadur Shah 
objected to this selection, and favoured the succession 
of his own son Jawan Bakht by the Sultana Zinat 
Mahal. When Fakhruddin died of cliolera in 1856, 
Bahadur Shah again pressed the claim of Jawan Bakht, 
but government decided i»i favour of the emperor’s 
eldest surviving son, Mirzu Karash ; ami this was one 
of the grievances that led Bahadur Shah to his doom 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

News of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut 
reached Agra on the same day that Christian men, 
women, and children were being mercilessly butchered 
at Delhi—the memorable llili May 1857 ; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Jolm Russell Colvin, in 
concert with the military commander, Brigadier-General 
Polwhele, adopted immediate measures to protect the 
station. As news poured in of fresh outbreaks, Mr. 
Colvin increased bis vigilance day by da}', and wlien four 
companies of native infantry mutinied, he had all the 
native troops at Agra disarmed. European troops 
replaced them in the Fort, into which Mr. Colvin, at a 
meeting held in Government House, urged the removal 
of all Christian families ;.but with an infatuation current 
at the time, which by playing into the hands of the 
mutineers, is accountable for the loss of many valuable 
lives, the majority voted for trusting to the 103 ’alty of 
the native troops and population. Soon afterwards, 
however, Mr. Colvin’s distrust so far vanished, influenced 
no doubt by the boundless confidence of European officers 
in their native troops, that he telegraphed to Cawnpore 
his belief in their loyalty. How soon this misplaced 
confidence ripened into a harvest of death, is now a 
matter of history. The city was patrolled by a hastily 
raised corps of volunteer cavalry; the defences of the 
fort were strengthened; and additions were made to the 

adjacent native states. Scindia contrib- 
•Oted a regiment of his own body-guard, a regiment of 
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cavalry, and a battery under Captain Pearson ; while 
from Bharatpur came some infantry. The loyalty of 
these troops was, however, so questionable, that roost 
of them were posted away from Agra, in the district. 
The regular garrison consisted of the 3rd Regiment of 
Bengal European Infantry under Colonel Riddell; a 
horse battery of Royal Artillery with European gunners 
and native drivers, under Captain D’Oyly; and the 
44tli and 67th Regiments of Bengal Native Infantry, 
officered by Europeans. 

Two companies from the 44th and 67th Native 
Infantry, respectively, were sent out on the 30th May, 
to bring in six lakhs of rupees from the treasury at 
Muttra. They .seized the treasure, and marched off 
with it to Delhi, to reinforce tlie mutineers there. 
The disarming of the native troops was done on their 
own parade ground, under the guns and muskets of 
the Britisli battery and infantry ; and it was afterwards 
discovered that this decisive action frustrated a plot of 
the .sepoys to attack tliat very day (Sunday), the 
British regiment while in churcl), to rush the guns, 
and then to sack tlie city atul station. 

The mutineers from Gwsilior and Nimach were 
steadily marching on Agra, and their numbers being 
daily increased by those from other districts. When, 
on the 2nd July, they reached Fatehpur Sikri, which 
was held at great personal risk by a zealous revenue 
officer, named Nicholas Parsick, they commanded ten 
guns and numbered about 2,600. The European and 
native Christian population then took refuge in the 
fort, to which the pontoon bridge was floated down in 
sections ; and Mr Colvin being in failing health, 
made over charge to a committee of management, con¬ 
sisting of General Polwhele, Mr. Reade, of tlie Board of 
Revenue, and Major Macleod, the Military Secretary. 
On the 5th July, Mr. Colvin, though still seriously 
ill, resumed charge, and on the same day, General 
Polwhele by imprudently attacking the mutineers 
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at Sacheta near Shahganj on tlie road to Fatehpur 
Sikrij sustained a reverse, to the baneful effects of 
which on British prestige is undoubtedly attributable 
the disasters which immediately followed it. The 
mutineers, the police force lately raised by Mr. Drum¬ 
mond (the C ollector), and the most villainous scum of 
the pop\ilation, vied with each other in killing, burning 
and looting ; and the wisdom of those who had pre- 
’ ferred the assured protection of the Fort to the alleged 
loyalty of the natives, was now justified. So low in 
fact had British prestige fallen, that Murad Ali, the 
Kotwal Qv a. “Cliief Officer of City Police,” marched 
round the city proclaiming the rule of the Delhi 
emperor. 

The force under General Polwhele consisted of 068 
infantry, a weak battery, and about GO raw volunteer 
cavalry and mounted militia ; while the enemy, having 
5 been largely reinforced, held a strong position in the 
village of Sacheta, with some 4,000 infantry, 1,500 
cavalry, and 11 guns. “Under these circumstances the 
advantage of assuming the offensive was not clear. . . . 
The enemy’s guns were well posted and cimcealed 
behind walls and earthworks, so that the British 
artillery failed to silence them, and Captain D’Oyly 
was mortally wounded—an almost irreparable lose. 
Ammunition ran short and the enemy’s infantry 
advanced. Thereupon the European infantry charged 
the position and carried it, with the loss of Major 
Tliomas and a number of men. But though the 
enemy s centre had been pierced and one gun spiked, 
the rebels held the village in force, and their 
cavalry descended on the flanks in ord^^ to cut off 
the artillery. They were repulsed by a most gallant 
charge on the part of the volunteers, who, however, 
ost heavily, and as the ammunition supply again failed, 
he infantry were compelled to retire. The retreat was 
^ned out in good order, but the repulse was severe, 
he little force bad been reduced by 41 killed and 
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99 woumled, wliile the consequence of tlieir failure was 
practically the loss of the city and district. The villag¬ 
ers wlio were awaiting the issue of the fight, were 
joined by the city rabble, and the wliole of tlie civil 
station and the government ofiices were plundered and 
bu rnt.'’* 

Among the volunt**ers who fell in this action were 
members of the best families at Agra, whose names 
inav now be found recorded on mural tablets in one or 
other of tlie local churches, and there was also jMonsieur 
Jourdan, the chief of an itinerant circus, wlio was last 
seen standing on his horse in the thick of the fight, witb 
a sword in one hand and pistol in the other. Hume, in 
his account of this engagement, speaks highly of the 
Eurasian volunteers, and writes about one of lliem, 
whose wounds he lielped to bind :—“I can testif}' to his 
pluck, for when I rather commiserated him, lie lauglied 
and said,—‘ Well, hang it, this is better than writing ten 
hours a day in a stiifiy office in the liot weather.’ He 
was only a clerk in the Acconnrant-General’s office, but 
if he had been of Britain’s bluest blood he could not 
have shown up better. Many Europeans and others 
who, believing in native loyalty, bad discarded the shelter 
of the Fort, were murdered in cold blood. Among 
such victims were Major Jacob in Scindia’s service, the 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard, a professor of the Agra College, 
and some others The residence of the former, still 
known as Jacob’s House, is situated on a mound about 
300 yards east of the Taj Hoad at its junction with 
the Gough Road. Another victim of this misplaced 
confidence was George Thakur, buried in the cemetery 
adjoining St. Paul’s Churcli, wIio.se epitaph record.s 
that he was ‘ killed in the Mutiny, July 5th, 1857.’” 

Those who had taken shelter in the Fort, numbering 
about 3,500 Europeans and Eurasians, and 2,300 
natives, were subjected to a certain degree of discipline, 


* tia-.ftt’’-!-A<im, by H. R. Ncvill, i.e.s. 
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aud l)uildiii"s occupied or used dy iIjimii were divided 
off into blocks, alphabeiieally arr;ui,‘'ed. lUil tin- 
crowding togelber at the hottest limo of the year of so 
many persons, in an area not. oidy too small for sanitary 
requirements, hut hound in l>y higli walls enclosing 
heatabsorbing stone buildings, led to mucli morlality 
from cliolera and other diseases, as evidenced l-y many 
graves in the Fort belonging t<i t hat t ime. hen, on 
the 8th July, it was discovered that, tlie <‘ne(ny aftei' 
proceeding as far as Shahganj l>ad decamped to Delhi. 
British rule was re-established in the city, and on the 
day following, the police were disbanded. Among 
other measures more guns were mounted on the Fort, 
walls in new embrasures made for them, and houses 
obstructing the line of fire were cleared away. Since 
the reverse of tlie 5th July, the administration of the 
district had practically ceased, hut this was gradually 
remedied. 

A few troops under Captain Patton, sent from Agra 
on the 29th July, succeeded in re-establishing order at 
Fatehpur Sikri and Khairagarh ; while another expedi¬ 
tion under Mr. Lowe, which left Agra on the lOtli 
August, was equally successful at Itiinadpur and 
Firozabad. Aligarh was regained by a force wliich left 
Agra on the 20th August, consisting of three companies 
of European infantry, three guns, some volunteer 
cavalry, and some mounted Jat levies raised by Thakur 
Gobind Singh. Some other places were reduced to 
allegiance by loyal rajas and zannnclars. 

General Polwhele was relieved of the cliief command 
on the 5th August, t'y Colonel Cotton of the 67tb 
Native Infantry. Mr. Colvin, who had for some time 
been gradually sinking under the strain of anxiety, and 
the burden of exceptionally heavy administrative 
^ork, of which he persisted in attending personally to 
the smallest details, died on the 9th September, and was 
buried in the Fort. At the request of Air. Reade, 
who by right of seniority should have succeeded him, 
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the supreme authority was assumed l)y Colonel Cotton. 
On the 19th September, a day previous to that on 
whicli the Delhi Fort ceased to be a Moghal possession, 
disquieting rumours of advancing mutineers led the 
defenders of the Agra Fort to adopt more stringent 
measures for its safety. 

A large force of mutineers from Malwa, Bhopal, 
Indore, and elsewhere, had in fact marched from Dhol- 
pur to Khairagarh, where they occupied many 
places lately snatched from other mutineers by Mr. 
Colvin’s energy. This new danger led to further 
improvements in the fort defences ; to the demolition 
of more obstacles ; and to the undermining of the Jama 
Masjid and otlier prominent buildings, with tlje inten¬ 
tion of blowing them up should it become absolutely 
necessary to do so. 

While this alarm was daily increasing. Colonel Fraser 
joined his appointment at Agra, on the 30th September, 
as Lieutenant-Oovernorof theNorth-Western Provinces; 
soon after which, urgent appeals for help reached 
Colonel Greathed, then marching from Delhi to Cawn- 
pore, witli a strong column of veterans. Colonel 
Greatlied fortunately diverged towards Agra, for on the 
6th October a large force of mutineers left Dholpur 
with the avowed itjtention of attacking the Fort, the 
garrison of which, however, so completely failed to 
follow its movements, as to inform their approaching 
rescuers of its retirement beyond the Khari Naddi, 
tliough on the lOtli Octo’oer it was actually encamped 
close to the southern boundary of their own canton¬ 
ment, having arrived there on the previous night. 
Colonel Greathed accepted this false information so 
absolutely, that without adopting ordinary precautions, 
he crossed the Jumna that very day, and moved to a 
position close to the mutineers, who, at first concealed 
h*om him by a screen of trees, soon made their presence 
known by a surprise attack, which, though gallantly 
repulsed and condignly punished, added more victims 
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to the aU-eady glutted roll of casualties from prevoniable 
causes. 

The British force numbered 2,800, and that of tlie 
enemy 7,000. A few (jhdzis or fanatics, disguised 
as conjurers, walked boolly into the camp of tlie 9th 
Lancers and cut down two of them, while simultane¬ 
ously the enemy’s guns opened fire. Tlie British force 
promptly responded to the call to arms, and its battery 
replied to the fourth shot fired by the enemy. Wlien the 
enemy’s cavalry attempted to seize this batteiy, it was 
scattered by a charge of tlie 9th Lancers, and soon after 
the action became general. The enemy’s lieavy guns 
were directed against the British right flank ; but witli 
the help of a battery from the Fort, which arrived at 
this critical moment, they were effectually silenced. 
Then the whole British force advanced, and Watson’s 
and Probyn’s Horse, charged with such good effect, 
tliat the enemy fled in confusion Colonel Cotton, who 
now assumed the command, pursued them beyond the 
Khari Naddi; captured their camp, guns, and aininuni 
tion ; and burnt some disaffected villages. The loss of 
the enemy was not less than 1,000; and that of tlie 
British was 11 killed and 54 wounded. 

Tliree days after this victory, Colonel Greathed left 
his wounded in the Fort, and departed for Cawnpore, 
Strenuous efforts were now made to re-establish civil 
administration, but sufficient troops for the purpose 
were not available till the beginning of 1858, w'hen 
Brigadier-General Showers assumed command at Agra ; 
and in this matter, both lie and the civil authorities 
■were materially helped by a regiment of cavalry raised 
at Agra, known as Meade’s Horse. 

The loyal Mahdvaja Scindia, liaving been defeated 
by his own rebellious troops, was on the 1st June 1858 
escorted to Agra by Meade’s Horse ; but His Highness 
returned to his capital, when on the 19th of this montli 
Sir Hugh Rose stormed and captured all the strong- 
‘holds at Gwdlior held by the mutineers. Not till then 
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was some degree of safety assured to Agra; and in 
fact, so insecure was it considered by tiie authorities, 
that they liad a i)arrier raised round tlie city, the gates 
of wliicli were rigidly guardi'd at niglit. ^o further 
share of an}’ importance was taken by Agra in tlie 
Mutiny, and by tlie end of 185S rids rei)ellion had 
cea'^ed to be a factor in Indian life ; but its eilects 
were bitterly felt in many a desolated home, and its 
wake was thickly strewn with the wreckage of hitherto 
prosperous concerns and institutions. Among these 
was a tlourishing Baptist colony of native Chris¬ 
tians, founded in Its-KI, hy the Bev. .lame.s Smith, 
at Cldtaura, about 14 miles south-east of Agra, ^\llose 
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members were scattered by fire and swtnd during the 
Mutinyj and never again reorganized. 

A striking feature of the Mutiny is the part played 
in it by the titular emperor of Deilii, Bahadur Shall IT, 
who .sealctl hi-s own doom and that of the dynasty of the 
Great iMoghaks, by Ids fatuitous ambition of raising on 
the ruins of British sovereignty a once more mighty 
Muhammaflan empire in India, with foundations steeped 
in the blood of English men, women, and children, 
cruelly murdered with the connivance of this degenerate 
descendant of Akhar the Great, bv cowardly monsters 
•serving liis interests. “After the recapture of Delhi 
from the mutineers in September 1857, Captain Hodson, 
of Hodsoii’s Horse, went on the 21st of that month 
and brought ill the titular emperor of Drild, Bahadur 
Shah IT, from Huinayiin’s Mausoleum, where he had 
taken refuge. Tlie day following, Hudson went again to 
Huiiuiyun’s Mausoleum with a humlred of his troupers, 
and arrested two sons and a nephew of tlie emperor, 
who with a mimeious following, had concealed them¬ 
selves tltere. All were disarmed, an'I with the arms 
in carts, and the princes in an ekka, Hodson and ids 
trooper.s led a long cavalcade towards Delhi. On the 
way, the crowd began to press closely on the troopers 
in a threatening attitude. Hodson, fearing tliat the 
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princes, who were deeply implicated in tlie Mutiny, 
might be rescued, forthwitli shot them dead with his 
own hand, and then exposed tlieir bodies, ;i.s spectacles 
of righteous indigtiation and scorn, aii the Kotwali, 
where many Christian men, women, and children had 
been ignoininiously and cruelly nundered.”* 

“ In January 18n8, Bahadur Shah II, tlie last 
representative of tiieGreafc Moghals, after a trial lasting 
forty days, was found guilty of having, dining the 
Mutiny, made war against the British, willi allotting 
rebellion, with proclaiming himself as reigning sovereign 
of India, and with causing or being accessory to 
the deaths of many Europeans. He was sentenced to 
transportation for life, and being sent to Rangoon, 
died there in 1860.”t actual sentence passed on 

Bahadur Shall IT, was death by banging, like a common 
felon, but this was commuted by the Governor-General, 
Lord Canning, to transportation for life, an act of 
clemency for which he has been much blamed. Bahadur 
Shah II left a vacant space for his own tomb, between 
the tomb of bis father Akbar IT and bis grandfather 
Shah Alani 11, at Mabrauli, near Delhi, which still 
lies unoccupied. The question of permitting private 
persons to keep the tomb of Bahadur Shah II at 
Rangoon in good preservation lias at various times been 
before Government, but such interference has hitherto 
been vetoed. Recently, however, in compliance with 
the wishes of the Muhammadans of Rangoon, a monu¬ 
ment has been erected over his grave by Government. 

In 1858 the seat of the government of the Nortli- 
Western. Provinces was removed from Agra to 
Allahabad, and ten years later the location of the High 
Court was similarly changed. A committee of military 
experts was appointed in 1860, “ to consider the question 
of the improvement of the Agra Fort,” and on the 8th 
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December of that year, Government sanctioned tlieir 
recoimnendations with certain modifications, which 
included the sloping off of the irregular ground outside 
tlie Fort so as to present a succession of glacis, and 
expose its wliole extent to the view and fire of the Fort; 
the formation of a covered way, and the strengthening 
of the counterscarp by counter-forts where necessary, 
so as to make it support the additional weight of earth ; 
the mining of tiie Jama Masjid, so as to admit of its 
being blown up in case of necessity ; and the piercing 
of the walls w’ith embrasures, not only concentrated 
in batteries, but generally, so as to give a fire at a lower 
level than from the top of the wall. Proposals were 
also considered for demolishing Joti Prosad’s house 
north of the Fort; erecting earthen cavaliers inside 
tlie Fort; increasing the armament ; and providing 
more ordnance and powder magazines. 

Tn 1867 a great industrial exhil)ition was held at 
Agra, in a building still existing nortli of Sliabganj ; 
and for easier access to it, the Hhahganj Road was 
widened, and the old Ajmir Gate of the city demolished. 

Che following royal visitors have honoured Agra by 
vi.sits, sometimes ceremonial, but usually while touring 
through India : — 

H. R. H. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinhurgli, in 1869. 

His Majest}’- King Edward VTT, when Prince 
Albert Edward of AVales, in 1876. 

H. R. H. Pi ince All)ert Victor, Duke of Clarence, in 
1890. 

H. R. H. Sardar Inat Ulla of Kabul, in January 
1905, 

H. R. H. Prince George Frederic of Wales, witli 
H. R. H. Princess Victoria May of Wales, in December 
1905. 

His Majesty tlie Amir Habibulla Kh:in of Kabul, 
in January 1907. 

Many visits have also been paid to Agra by both 
Governors-General and Viceroys in connection with 
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state and other functions ; tlie most important of (hem 
being those of Lord Canning in 18G0, Lord Elgin in 
1863, Lord Lawrence in 1866, Lord Lansdowne in 1890, 
Lord Elgin in 1895, Lord Curzon in 1905, and Loid 
Mintoin 1907. In 1903 the Nortli-Westei n Provinces 
were re-christened, and have since been known as the 
United Provinces of Agra an<l Oudh, or briefly, the 
United Provinces. 

Topography and Poad-routbs. 

For the purposes of this Handbook, Agra ma}' be 
regarded as a civil and military station lying along 
the right and left banks of the Jumna, from the Taj to 
Sikandra, and from Achanak Bagh to Buland Bagh. 
respectively. Within this area are situated the historical 
buildings and other I'elics that have hitlierlo made, 
and will ever make Agra a world-wide centre of attrac¬ 
tion. The Cantonment is wholly on the right bank 
of the river, while the Municipality occupies parts 
of both banks, as do also the suburbs. 

The Civil Lines and the City, situated north of 
the Cantonment, me separated by the Drummond 
Road; the fonfter being almost wholly west of it, 
from the Old Cemetery on the north, to Partabpura 
on the south; while most of the latter lies east 
of this boundary, up to the river-bank, along which 
it extends for about two miles northward from the 
Fort. 

The northern boundary of tlie Cantonment sweeps 
westward from a point on the river-bank about 300 
yards north of the Fort, passes round the back of the 
Jama Masjid, falls southward on to the A,tmiu Road. 
and after traversing it westward, ends with a length ‘‘f 
two miles, at the village of Kathkar, near the Idgah. 

. Ajmik^ Road, from its junction with tho Hastings Rond 
Jwnero ^ere is a honndarj’ pillar), up to the point westward where 
the no^n Cantonment boundary leaves it, separates tho Cantonment 
trom the Civil Lines, and then running westward and northward, 
crosses the Lawrence Road, thrown off the Khairngarh Road on tho 
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loft, th*? Uli'iili on tlio riglit and Katnkar on the left, crOj'Ses 

the 1’. M. Railway, leaves tlie Pelii’o l^iiies on the jiuht, crosses the 
Uaj Ri’ id, j>a.-'e< Lai Dighi-iii the left ami tho'l'otnh of 

Xawab >}ial'*'iiz Hii'^ain on the right, ami so enters SUaheanj. The 
I-Chair iearh lloaii, 'tartini.' from the Ajniir Hoad close to the Idgah, 
niti' .'c)uth-u-<'st throiiL'li tlie western >uh'irl> of the L’antonment, and 
atloiais e i'V acec'S to tlie Kanza .lixlli llai, Kun Katnal Khan, Dalnira 
Hagh, Makhtii (liiint’az, ami the S»rai Khwaja, after whieli is named 
tile village ■•ontaining it, situated cl-".* to the north sitle of the 
Khairagnrh Ko.ul in its third milv. Thu Sirai, built hy Itihav Khttn, 
was oine arcarled. hnt the arciics are now closed witli masonry. 
Close to tlie Sarai Khwaja was t.nce a great walled garden, known 
vari'Oi'lv ns the Itahara llagh. the Zaliaia Itagli, and the Laeh Nur 
M.anzil. It has been .jsrriln-d t'> Dnhara. tho .sister of Akl>ar ; and 
also to Zihara, the ilanghter of Hahar. Nothing, remains of it, and 
the .site eti wliieh it st<>od is now open grotind. .Vdjoining tho 
Dahara Hagh is the Makhni tiumha^. n slirine with inarkcfl Hindu 
feat'irev. It c'insi..ts of two sidi- clrnnheis and a wide and lofty 
|•(^l•til■o. closuil at the ends and sni-i‘<»rtcd on four pillais. The 
bracket' of the e ives .md the window frames .are cai ved with figures 
nf elephants, lior'cs, and poauock>< Xothi"g is known regarding its 
liistoi V. 


Tho eastern boutKlary of tlie Cantoiiinent, .starting 
from the fAst, end of the northern boundary, after 
running along ih(‘ river-bank for about a mile towards 


the Tiij, pa'^.ses southward by Laclipui a and 
Ukhtirra, whore it ends with a hmgth of 


Kbarra to 
2;] miles. 


Tn tlie last-named villagi*, there is a slirino known as 


[mam Sbali’s Takia. 


The western boumlary of tho Cantonment, starting 
from tlie west end of tho northern boundary, pa.sses 
southward tbi'ougli Muslikil-asanika-takia, and ends 
at Saballa, with a lengtli of IJ miles. 

The soutliern boundary of tho Cantonment, lying 
between tlio s(,utbernmost ends of tlie eastern and 
western boundaries, is about 350 yards soutli of the New 
Cemetery, and has a length of 2.V miles. Six miles south 
of this boundary, on the branch road to Iradatnagar, 
is the village of Kakrali, the probable .site of Akbar’s 
city and palace of Nagarcbain. 

The principal thoroughfares lying north and south 
within tiie Cantonment are the LAWKfi;NCE, Drummond, 


(iwALiOR, and IMktcalfe Roads, and the Strand; while 
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those running east and west are Thk :\Iam., and the 

Taj Road. 

THb LaWuenX'B Road, ni*med after Sir Henry Lawreneo. cros>e> 
tbc northern cantonment boundary near the hlijalMias-Jes Namnair 
on the left and the Commissariat lUiildmcs on i he o(i})()Mtc skIc. 
leaves the Camel Sheds and Slaughler-hou^os on the n^-hl, imks 
on with the Tifj Road on the leit, ami then the ^^ 011 - 

pur Sikri Road and the Agra Road Station l:<)ad. H*"' 

road to Fatchpur Sikri meets the imperial roarl to it at Mian* 
eanj. and rii ivuf* crosses the Khainigarh Road. an.1 Hio 1. .\l. ana 
R. M. Rmlways. Tho Agra Road Station Road, after passing throiigh 
the Pensioners' Lines and Sult;fnpur, ends at the Agra Road Station 
i.f the I. M. Railway. Continuing southward, the Lawrence Road 
enters the K. A, Lines, with the R. A. Parade (iromid and Barracks on 
the left- and Haveloi k Clmpel, the Station Ho.snital. and St. 1 atnek s 
Chapel on the right. Wrst of tho ilavelocU Chapel and Station 
Elospital are tho Ponsionor.s' Lines—a r.ange of small houses for 
persons with small incomes; and west of them tiie Artillery and 
Regimeiiiftl BnrArs. Farther south, the Lawrence Roa«i passes the 
01(1 l.ines on the left, and ends at the southernmost cantonniont road, 
along which are the European Infantry Barracks and I’arade lirouinl. 

'I'HK DhummonD Road, named after Rohort Drummond, Collector 
of Agra nt the timo of the Mutiny, extends from north to south 
through tho entire length of the Civil Lines and tho Cantonment. 
Commencing in tho latter at tho Ajmir Road, it traverses I’artfihpura, 
passes the Empress Hotel and tho Ddk Bungalow on tho right, 
throws off the Mall on the loft on which side it next parses the Agra 
Club premisc.s, facing them being a inaidun (plain) contniuiug tbo 
Lifl N<fth hdiih, and then crosses the Ta.i Hoad. In tho Lifl N.'tth 
B4gh is an interesting Jogi (Hindu devotee) cemetory. west of which 
are two largo tombs named IJadii nii<\ Iltithni, popularly beheved to 
be those of a male and fi-malo eloplnint- South of tho Titj Road, tho 
Drummond Rond passes St. George’s Church on the right and the 
Sadar Dazdr on tho opposite side, cro>scs ihe Fatohpur Sikri 
Road, runs along the H. A. Parade Ground on iho right and 
the R. A. Mess premises facing it on the left, and then enters a 
quarter with houses on both «idc.«, through which it reaches tho (Jrand 
Parade Road crossing. Tho R. A. Mess, known formerly ns the Aish 
or Isbrat Bdgh, was originally the residence "f Prince Dara Sheko, 
the eldest son of tho emperor'Sbfth Jnhifn. Its main entrance was 
originally on the east, through n frontage now occupied by Nanlnkha. 
South of the Grand Parade Road crossing, the Drummond Road 
p^es on the right two somewhat retired houses, and on tho left tbo 
Abdulla Bdgh ; after which, like the Lawrence Road, it ends at 
tho southernmost cantonment road, Tho first of the two houses 
was once the residence of DAra’s son, Sulaim^n Sh6ko, and tho second, 
also au ancient building, is known ns the Rang Mnhal or “Painted 
Mansion,” The Abdulla BAgh, now the compound of a small 
honso known as the BAdubkl-Kothi (Cloud-houso), was once 
enolosed by a fine wall with pavilion-capped towers at its four 
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corners, of which triue^ still exist at the so\»tli-enst corner. A 
irrajul old well al'O icmains, and the memory of the incnmhent of 
the tomb, replaced by the house, is kept creen by a cenotaph eo't 
of it, whicli is honoured and tended by his co-reiiffionists. 

Thk UwaLIou Kom) bends souihward soon after its commence- 
tnent at liie Delhi (iate of the Kort, crosses two roads from the city 
to the Strand, ri'l the Fort wall, atul next receives ■» road from 
('hipitola on the ri^ht. In this region, on hi^rh crontid to the riffht, 
is the Camel IMk De)>ot, where one or more of the curious two- 
st Toyed carts used in this service may nsmilly I'O st*pn standim;. 
Farther o", the Gwalior Hoad passes Talipara and Faiich Hanirali'a 
on the rii'ht, and theti crosses the road from (’hipitola to the Metcalfe 
lt"ad. leavintj ('hfliiarh on both sides of it to the riudit. 'I’bo inhabi¬ 
tants of Chiltrarii, men, women, and children, are industvions 
eroclieters. and tlieir excellent handiwork is liawked ronnd the 
station. Still proceedinir southward, iho (?waIior Hoad leaves 
Muhalla '1‘ila on the ri-j-ht. runs throuirh Hoileanffatij and Hazrat- 
riiamli, cro«'in(j while dointr >(> the road between them from the 
Hastiiurs to the Metcalfe Hoa<l ; and then crosses the Ajmfr Hoad, a 
short way np which js the Volnntocr Clnb, on its north side. South 
of this erossii,(y tie (Jualior Hoad passes the back of St. Geor^re’s 
High School on the left, meets the Kachcry Hoad close by on the 
same side, crosses the Mall, runs along the west «ide of the Telograjili 
Office promises, and then traverses the Shahzadimandi, south 
of which it cro'sos the 'laj Hoad. 'I'ho front of St. (Jei'rge’s Higl> 
School is on the Garden Hoad, winch also bounds the jiroinises of 
the Telegraph (Jllico on the east, ('ontinuing. tlio (Jwdlior Hfiad 
passes on tlio left a corner house lately occupied as a Masonic Lodge, 
next to whid) on the ■'ame side, is a house built round an old 
domcrl tomb, past which it throws off the branch roail to Fatehpnr 
Sikri on the tight, winils through Naulakha, cr(j<sos a /orAn (un- 
metalled) road, rims through a quarter with bouses to ri^ht and 
left, and then cro••^es the Graml I’aiade Hoad, which sweeps 
eastward thr(*ugh the Grand Parade (tronnil to the cate of the New 
Cemetfirv, ami thence northward past the Haoecoiirsc and the N. 
C. ami N. I. Lines on the oast, to the south end of the Metcalfe 
Hoad. I’ast the (Jrand Parade Road crossing, the ({walvor Hoad 
leaves on the rludit a high house once occupied by Havelock, and ano- 
ther high house close by on the left, meets the road from the K. I. 
Mess on the left, receives the end of the southernmost cantonment 
road on the right, and then crosses the cantonment boundary at 
an adjacent [lillar on the right, and an ice-pit on the loft. Ice-j>its 
.are also met with in other parts of the station. Heforc the intro¬ 
duction of inachine-mado ice, water was frozen on winter tiight.s in 
.shallow earthen vessels, and the ice “o made v.-as stored in j'its for 
use .in the .summer montlis. South of the southern cantonment 
boumlary, the Gw.alior Ho.ad jia-sses the Takht ami (Jnmbaz Pahalw/in 
about ()66 yards on the left, and the Hanza ard Hauz Firoz Kliitn 
a'lout the s.ime distance on the right. These are the principal 
• objects of interest in the southern suburb 

Thk MKTfAi.KE Hoad, named after Sir Charles Metcalfe, the first 
f>iauteuant-(b>vern«.r of the N.-W. Provinces, starts southward 
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from tbo Amar Singh Gate of the Fort, crosses tlie roa^l from the 
city to the Strand, passes three small cemeteries on tlie left and tlic 
office of the Executive Engineer, Provincial Works on the right, and 
then receives on the same side the road from Chipitola, liO. Chilgarh. 

The three small wall-enclosed cemeteries, situated on high gronnd, 
were, judging from smne of the epitaphs in them, started as private 
mortuaries for the families of civilians and others living in the 
neighbourhood. Persons were buried in them f*ofore, during, and 
after, the Mutiny. The first house on the right boyond the cetiieteries, 
was built in 1839 on the site of an old Muhammadan Imrial ground. 

It was purchased by Joti Parshad in ISnS, tmd, prior to its ['resent 

occupancy, was the residence of Mr, (.)tto Ucyl.amlt, and then a 
hotel, .Many additions and alterations have been m.’ido to it, and it« 
beautiful garden has disappeared. Still proceeding .southward, the 
Metcalfe Road passes bouses on both sides, the last of which on the 
loft was once occupied by George Forrest, who siibserpiently distin* 
guished himself in the heroic defence on the Old Magn'zinc at Delhi, 
during the Mutiny in 1857. Royond this house, tho road fir>t crosses 
the road from the west between Roileauganj and Hazratmandi. next 
the AjmfrRoad, and then the Mall; after which it rnn.s past the east 
side of tho Government (inrdon, crosses the Taj Hoad, leaves the 
Metcalfe Memorial Hall and tho Government Grass Farm on tho 
left, and ends at the cro.ss road leading westward to the Gwalior 
Road, and eastward to the N. I, Line.'. The Metcalfe .Memorial 
Hall was erected in 1836 in honour of Sir diaries Metcalfe. 
Built in tho Doric style, it contains a largo ball-roiun and theatre, 
both of which are in frequent demand. 

Thk Strand, constructed as a relief work during the severe famine 
of 1837, lies along tho right bank of tho river from a short rli.slanco 
above the Pontoon Bridge to the Tdj, witli a length of about 
2| miles. From the Fort downward to some di.'tanco beyond ihoTfij, 
die river Jumna onco waabed massive ghAls (landing and 
bathing places) facing the stately palnce.s, elegant villas, and 
beamifal gardens of the great nobles ; white farther inwnrd 
were^ less pretentious middle-class houses, and the shop.s of 
floorisbing traders, which Bender, who saw them, describes as *' a 
row of new hoases with arcades resembling tho^e of the nrincipnl 
streets in Delhi,” This gorgeous quarter being unfortunately sitnat- 
eclat a salient bend of the river, crumbled away tinder ic.i attack 
dnnng some extraordinary flood, and it is probable owing to the 
Solid barrier formed by its ruins against further fluvial encroach* 
ment, that tho T^j escaped a similar fate. Tho Strand, which tra* 
this desolation, mav now be traced from its crossing of cbe 
norm cantonment boundary, at a short distance south of which 
a road from the city on the right, and ihon passes under 
the fine Jumna railway bridge, which has a total length of 2,4*27 
test, and was built in 1875 at a cost of 6,91,000. It-s iron girders 
*^*”^*’ttt^sonry piers and abutments forming Ifi bays of 1.33 feet 
♦b ^ roadways—one for trains and above 

®tt® far ordinary traffic. There is an easy ascent from the 
®Dd of the bridge to the latter, an*! a cool evening walk 
* good view are worth the trouble of mounting to this elevation. 

■IS PR AT A? COLLP.OF. H A RT 
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Just suiitli of tiio hiiilpe tlie Strantl leaves the Atria Fort Stniiuii 
'•n the ritrhf. mui ,< iiue\vliat cio<er •■n ihe saim- side st<'Oil a larye 
hon'e lu t'»e eontiaetoi' Joii 1‘aisliai, wbu nimle a 

fortune in ihc Mutinv. !t \va« (!• uiolislnd m iS'il on the lecoiu- 
nu-lid.'vtioii of a <■< nnniftec a)ii'fiirite'i “ t" con-^idei' tlie <|uestioii of 
tin* iinprovenient of ilie Aeia Fore.’’ Farther south, the ^tr.•m^^ 

fekiits the eji't side of tlie I'ort Jroni the Shall Hmj «'n tlie 

nortii, to fl'O Henoaii Burj on llie sooth, at (lie eiios of ii^ hitrli 
wall, tin-liiiiiiliii:- on which are \"vihle owr the top of the lower 
outer wall, from 'vhicli tl.o Water hhue, wlicnce tlie mual 

after inni III:.' roimd tlie Fort emis ai tlie Shall l’•llrj. Fu'iii ii"itli 
to south are seen on the hi»jh wall, tiie Ilaiiimaiii, the Throiu- 

Terrnee, the IHwaii-i-Kha'. the Saninnui Hurj erowiK-d liy tiie 
Jasmiiii Bower, tlie Kha< .Mahal. Sliali Jaliaii’.s pdace, with a 

fiontaoe of only a window and a pavilion-eapped lower, and the 
Jalitirifriii M.'ih’d. from tlie centre of tiicw.illof which is projected 
a halconv with'carved panels on each side of it r< j i cs.-iitinf; liuht- 

inj; cleidiants in lias-relief 'J'ne halconi. the panels, and the 
ornaiiieiiial .siiminit of the w.iil are recent renovation^. 

WhiiotheStraJid wtis under coiistiuction, fMitn the ptirf of it faciii^-^ 
the Fori several fiMfriiieiiis of a Jain temple were e.\hiitin<l. whicli are 
lioheved to bv of threat anii'|iiity. One of its hlack-hasalt columns is 
in tin* Museum at Lucknow, one staniis at the meeiiiu; of the rotuL 
near the'iaj. niid two form ihe jratc pillars of the (IctUTal’.s hon>B 


Afier leaving'the Fort, tlie Strand receives a road from the cit\ 
on the riitht. .and ahoiit here stood the Haved A<af Kin'll!, de>* 
troved at the time of the Mutiny to clear ih- «.df,cis of ihe Fort. 
Asaf Kin'll! was the father of -Miimt.^/. Malial, and the brother of 
Niir Jabaii. B "I tli>^ poim the Sir.md ent*Ts tlie MacDonncll Park, a 
redon "f turfed and tree-planted nmunds eoiieealuiir rlie remains of 
old palacc.s, partlen-iioiises. bazars, etc. Skirting the rmad on tin- 
riclit i.s till-Imely renovat'd has-ment, .-nruiounted hv two domed 
pavilions, of the’llav<5li Uumi Khan, cl-se i.. which the Strand ].a>M's 
out of the Canioniijent ; aii i ilioiico. wlide lravel^ino the silos of tlie 
Sld-h Mtdnil or l)c<irhi Salnhji. th*- Di'iira .lalal-ud (iin Bukliiiri, 
and tiic B/iuh Kh.bt-i-Alam. icccivts a road from the .M.icDonnell 
Park on tlio ri::hl, and ihrow' elf a nwl on the li ft to the Burainjr 

(ihat sitna’ed close to Ihe Diirt'n, A laruo bmhiini.'w;*' some ycar.s 
HPii iieniolid'cd ill ti-e Bair*' Kh^n-i-Alam. which is now nsid ,i 
nur.scrv for jdani*. The Slraii i cmis u< ilie Taj Boad. which ii ineels 
clnse lo the wesi of ilio Uaj rpiailrjinule. Wliile it w.-.i under 

construction, .some foiiinlatioiis aim walls P* feet th'cU, had to he 


removed hv gunpowder. 

The emnVe of tlie Mi-nnd just traced is ne.irly parallel to the left 
bank of tlie Jniniia, on nhicli stood B/Ihar's palace nf Chahar or Chiir 
li'itdi wiili 'he p.i ace-, villas, gardens, and haihs oi Ids nobles 
adjoining it. IK died in ihi.s palace, .and his remains were biiiied in 
itinrecincis, till leinovrd for permanent iniermeiit m Kiilutl. This 
recion is strewn with the remuins of .uicient imildiogs, in eunva plan- 
taUon.s liherally anpi-lic'd with water from fine old wells hearinir th- 

biamp of great imtiijuitv. A noticeable object here cimsists of threo 
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or “Eleven Stet-s,” which as it ^tnn■!s j-. rlmps U* vcimu^h 

cl.is.«eci ns a relic, cany pos>ih!y be ihe attempt of villaire yoUiN, 
or of an over-zealous arolneolopist, to smrt an <;/ /roro I'V 



i«ji niinnus hriclavorU tower on the river bank, ami just lieyou 1 it 

a pillar-lift of brickwork, for drawiiip water from aeuttoit from tin- 
river, S-.uth of liiis is a ruimms biick well with pilbis, and elo>e t.. 
it blocks of brick ami stone lyinff abemf, Th.re are also rmn^ 
of walls and other old wells about here alouj*' the river-i'ank. north 
which inward arc many earthen mounds, tho tombs of Inrf'O huil«hui-' 


now past identification. 

Tbb Mali, breaks off from the Drummond Road in front «.f tin- 
Dik Buugfalow, passes tho Apra CluU on the riplit ami tlic I ost < >fnof 
on the Opposite side, crosses the iyiansfie;d Road, loaves the Allianca- 
Bank of Simla on the left, crosses the Gwdlior and Garrh n Roads, 

S asses the Cantonment Magistrate’s Office on tho right, crosses t he 
[etcalfe Road, and then a road to tho Office of tlie Executtve 
Engineer, Military Works, on the left*, aftvr which it end' at tlm 
Tfij Road, with a total length of just over nine furlongs. 

The Taj Road, starting from the Lawrence Road, runs past tin- 
Masonic Lodge and St. George’s Church on tho right, crosses the 
Drummond bead, leaves the Sadar Bazdr on the right and tlic 
Mansfield Road on the left, passes tho Co-operative Store.s on the 
right and the premises of .Messrs. John & Co. on the opposite side, 
crosses the Gwdlior Road, meets a /•rtc/«i road on the right; and 
then, after running between the Gwalior Mahitrdja’s House on the 
right and the Government Garden on tho left, crosse-s the Metcalfe 
Road, The Government G«Tden‘-r “ Company BiJgh ” is a pleasant 
evening resort, particularly on band nights. It contains Adams’ 
Tank and Adams’ Monument, tho latter being a gray-stone obeli'k 
fill feet high, to the memory of Major-General Sir John Adams, g.C.H. 
There are m«rblo slabs on two of its faces, one inscribed in Knglish 
and the other in Urdu and Hindi; and the names of the battles in 
which this General fought are carved in raised letters on the obelisk 
in English, Urdu, and Hindi. East of tho Metcalfe Road is the 
house of the Commissioner on the right, and that of the General on 
the left; and beyond these, to the point at which tho road bonds to 
the left, the N. C. and N. I. Linos occupy a Ini^o area behind the 
houses on the right. Past the bend tho Tlfj Road meets tho Mall on 
the left and Um Shatnsibdd Road on the right, from the latter of 
wbiA there is a short road tu Jacob’s llou^e, already mentioned in 
the historical section. The Tdj Road then passes tho Government 
Analyet’s on tho left, and the Commissioner’s Office on the right ; 
Jk 1 leaves the Cantonment and runs along the boundary on 

the loft of the large compound of the Circuit House, and thence to 
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(lie cro?sing of the ri>a<l fr"m ihe eity t<; Tajj'aiij on the right. The 
Circuit House was recently built as a residence ior the Lieutonant- 
(tovernor an<l oth(-r hiuii nihri.ais, when visiting Agra. Hence, while 
traversing the east side of the .MacDoiinell Park on the loft, the Tdj 
lload leaves Na* Hiisti aiM the bungalow of the Taj Garden Superin- 
tendeni on the right; and after meeting the Strand on the left, runs 
between the Fatehimri Ma^jiii on the right and the Gurnbaii Sah^lion 
on the left, into the Taj «|na<lranglc, through its west gateway ; and 
there it connects witli the road from Fatch;iba<l, entering through 
till'east gateway, l''.a^t <if the 'I'.tj Pioad north of the bend, and 
between it and the roads from Shainsabdd and Fateh^bdd, arc some 
notable jilaces, such as the bharaijmr IMja's Garden, the 13agh 
Mahabat Khan, the Kan/a Hiw.uiji Beg un, etc. On the river hank 
east of the Taj. are the remains of a largo palace and walled garden 
known as the'I'iliar liaghicha, ami farther down another ruin, u>cd 
some time ago as a shoo factory, of which the red sandsi(<iie w;dl, 
called the Ldl Diwar, ami a hastion, still remain ; while more iriland 
are the remains of the Havcii Khan Uaiir.lii Klian. Also, a few feet 
from the east wall <if the'laj is tlie tomb, with a niasjid attached to 
it of some unknown lady, nrobably a sultana ; whicli may bo 
ehri'^teiied the Ikiuza Asathi Ih'gain —Amihi moaning ‘‘unknown.” 
There are also some remains in this region on the nortli of tiic .lunma 
deserving of a brief mitiee. for tho exploration of which the 'I’aj 
ferryman i< always willing to hire a boat. Facing tho Taj is too 
.Mahtab ibigli and north of it the .Ma«jid Humayun in the village of 
Kaehpura. East of thebe' is an ancient cemetory dating hack to 
Sikandar l.odi’s tiim!, wliich may, therefore, lie christened the .Samshan 
SiUamlari meaning '•cemetery”: while farther east 

is tho Achanak Hagh, where is supposed to have stood a palace 
in Babar's time. 


In the part, rif the station known as the Civil Lines, 
the most important thoroughfares the Diiummo.vi> Koad, 
which, while traversin" its entire lengtli from north 
to soutli, crosses the old imperial roads to Fatehpur 
Sikri and Sikandra, and also other roads leading to 
remarkable buildings, both ancient <and modern ; and at 
the same time passes many interesting places, or affords 
oasy access to them. 

THK Duummond Road, starting northward from tho cantunnient 
lioiindary along the Ajmir Road at I'artabpura, leaves the School, 
ZanAna Home ami .Mission House of the Haptist Mission on the right, 
and oppo.sitc to them on the loft, Lawrio’s Great Northern Hotel, 
formerly the Hav<'li Nawab Hasan Ali Khan, who was a general in 
the service of the king of Omlh. Just past the hotel tho road is 
crossed I'y the 1. iwrence Koad, which proceeding eastward crosses 
the Hastings Road ami then runs into Hak.'ibganj and ('hipitola, in 
iho latter of which i^ thn Hannnam Ali Vardi Khiin. Farther north 
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on the same side as tbo hotel is the Benevolent Institution, a Baptist 
school for poor children, and a little in ativance the Metropole Hotel 
on the right; and then occurs the junction of tbo Hastings Hoad on 
the same side, with the Bank of Bengal close by on its east. Next 
comes a bridge over tbo R, M. Railway, whence a road runs north- 
ward to the city past the Masjid Lashkar Khin, tbo Kalifn Masjid 
and St. John’s College and Church ; and another road proceeds west¬ 
ward from here to Shabganj. the Agra Cantonment St.ation and 
the I’oHce Lines ; while the Drummond R-'ad coniinuing course 
paj-sfs betwi'cn the District courts and offices on the right and the 
Methodist Church and Mission House faciin: them «in tlie left. After 
leaving ihe courts and crossing a bridged $ialu (rivulet or ravine) the 
Diutnmoud Rond bends westward in a curve at N.ai-ki-inandi in wliicii 
is the Masjid Slinli VilJiyat. On the right <-f ihe curve are the Takia 
Alif Shidi and the Baker Bd-ib, named after a collector who in 1888 
coiiveried a waste piece of land into a public garden ; and then (he 
road meets that to Fatohpur Sikri viA Shahganj on the loft, where 
stood the Ajmir Gate of tliecity till it was demtrltshed in 1807 to widen 
tlie rood to the Industrial Eibibition, then held in a building nortli 
of Sliabganj, erected prior to the Mutiny by Major Riddell, the 
Postmaoter-Gener.!! of the N.*W, Provinces, as a residence. It WfS 
subsequently used as a museum, most of the contents of which ^vere 
removed to Allah^ibiid by Sir W, Muir when Lieulenant-Goveinor, 
an«l some to the Fort. It is now known as the Chaubc Boarding 


School of the Agra College, established by Bdja Jai Kisbun Riio, 
who purchased the place for this purpose. 

There is also a wall mosque on the left of the road at this junction, 
with on inscribed stnne slab belonging to a Jabitngiri Masjid. 
North of the junction the road passes between Nai-ki-mandi on the 
right and tlie Medical Mission House (formerly the Municipal Office) 
on the loft, and then crosses the road from Nai-ki>mandi to the 
Fatehpur Sikri Road, of which the short length along the north 
side of the Medical Mission House is flanked on the north by high 
earthen mounds. North of this junction, the Drummond Road 
leaves Bijli Bligh (Lightning Garden) on the left, crosses a bridged 
jwfa, passes (he Agra College with its High School and other connect¬ 
ed buildings on the right, and then crosses a road leading east¬ 
ward to the Thomason, Dufforin, and Lyail Hospitals, the Medical 
wllege, and St. John'.s Church and College; ami westward to the 
Rfija-kf-mandi Station, and Lohiimandi (Iron market), in which 
are the Masjid Mukhaunisdn (Eunuch’s mosque) and a gateway of 
oid city named the Pol Cbanga Modi (gate of Cbanga merchant). 
™be Bijli B^h is situated in low broken ground dotteil with 
Mrtlmu mounds, south of Gokulpura, and about a furlonu west of 
Alt Road just north of the Medical Mission House. 

All that remains of it is a well 10 feet in diameter, and a temple of 
Wahadeo, both standing in u small walled area. It is said that tho 
foil i^ocovered by a pavilion, which being struck by lightning 

College the Drummond Road passes 
(Poarl Market) on the left and the BiJgh Muzaffar Kh£n 
on the right np to a crossing, from which the road eastward leads to 
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the Muttra Uoa<l, and that westward to BalclJoganj. North "f this 
• rossin-;, the road traverses «hc bridge over the B^flanganj Branch 
of the Agra-Delhi Chord I’ailwav, passes tho Victoria IJigh School 
I'll ihe left, cro>ses the Muttra Bond, and uhilo passing the Central 
Jail < n the riglit, receives three roads on the left connecting it 
with St. Panrs Clinrch, the Civil Lines’ Ceinetcrv, the Kandah.'Iri 
B.igb, and the Bagh Ladli Bvgain. Facing the north-west corner 
■ >f the Ceiitral Jail, on the left side of the road, is a building on a 
high earthen mound, known as tho Nuns’ Betreat : and behind 
the Jail is P/idritola (Priests’ iiuartor), a Homan Catholic settlement, 
.-ompri'ing a Cathedral and Church, tho Convent of Jesus and 
Mary, Si. Peter’s College for boys. St. Aioysius’s School and Hoard¬ 
ing House for girls, St. I’atriek's Orphanage for Kuropean girls. 
Sr? Josoph’s Orphanage for native giils, the Archlushop’s Palace 
and Chapel, etc. 

After receiving a road on the right from Vazfrjuira along the nortli 
sale of the Central Jail, the Drunimoml Hoarl taking a north-westerly 
course cros>es a road from the Kandahdri Bagh castwar<l, and then 
I'TOCeeding noriliward through an area crowded wiih Civil Courts 
and Government Ortices, runs gust the Old Cemetery o:i tho right, 
i rosses tho Agra Navigation Canal, passes the Tomb of Husaini Siiastri 
in a .V/d« cemetery on tho Icfi, imd ends :tr Poiya (Hiat on ihe 
Jumna. Tlie Civil Lines do not extend northward beyond the Old 
Cemetery, but tho road onward to Poiya (JhJt was at one time 
.'lied with houses for a eonsidcrabio distance, some of which still 
*'xist. The buildings now used as Civil Courts and Government 
OfUces, wore occupied by the High Court of the N.-W, Provinces 
Mil its’transfer to Altrdiabad. Tlie Agra Navigation Canal crossed 
here, is a branch of tho Agra Canal which commences at Oklda, 
►even miles below Delhi, and ends after a run of 140 miles near Fntehii- 
bad. The navigation canal in (luestion, takes off Irom tho Agra L’nnal 
just below its lOOth mile at Jodhpur, runs parallel to tlic Muttra 
Hold up to B<^ga-Sar/ii on the road from Agra to Siknndra ; whence, 
after crossing this road and pns.Hng a little north of the Old Cemetery, 
it tails iiPo tho Junum neartlio headworks of tho Agra water-supjdy, 
about a mile above the Pontoon Bridge. Close by, cast of Hii.-aim 
Shiliitri’s Tomb, is ilie Tomb ef Abitl Ulla in a Sunni cemetery, 
adjacent to which eastward is the Karbala, a va.'^t nccn-polis, crow<l- 
ed with tombs and rn.a^jids, mostly neglected and ruined, 'i'his 
city of the dead, to wliich there i.s a good apiircach from the Muttra 
Hoad rid Nfm DarwJza. Ji'n-kf-mandi and Sultanganj, is well 
worth a visit. Karbala is the name of the place wlieic Hu«aiii, 
til© younger son of Ali (the husband of Muhammad’s ilaiighter 
FJlima), was killed and buried. Hence the word is sometimes 
.ipplied’to the shrines or burial place.s of the Muhammadans, 
('ommoidy, however, a Karlahi i.s a place where the /uciyds 
(representations of the tombs of Hasan and Husain) arc buried, at 
(he termination of the il/wAamiwi festival, a period of mourning for 
tlioso martyrs. 

The present city, lying mainly north of tho Cantou- 
ment anti east of the Drummond Road, is considerably 
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smaller than the ancient city seen and describe*] 
by Abul Fazl, Jahangir, Hawkins, Calbanke, Finch, 
Cor}’at, Terry, Herbert, and others, who, however, 
singularly fail to notice its wall, ditch, and gates, 
which the first mention in reference to Agra, at the 
commencement of Shah Jahan’s reign, is jnade by 
DeLaet in his Empire of the Grent Moghal (Amsterdam. 
1631), as follows :—“ Before the time of King Achabar 
it is said to have been a mere village, now it is a most 
spacious and populous citj’, whose streets (though they 
are for the most part narrow, with the exception of the 
one in which the market is situated) can scarcely 
accommodate the numerous inhabitants. It lies in tbe 
form of a half-moon on the banks of tbe River Jemini 
or Soemena, which flows down from Delly, and which 
»8 overhung by many very beautiful palaces belonging to 
the nobles of the empire The prospect towards the 
river is most pleasant for about six coss or more along 
the banks. * * The city itself is surrounded neither 
hy a wall nor b)' a rampart, but only by a deep ditcli. 
fhe suburbs are very extensive. It is said that King 
Achabar made this his capital in the year 1566, and 
constructed, for it.s protection and adornment, several 
gates, which are called Madhar Derwasa, Taziartyon 
Berwasa, Nim Derwasa, Ponto Derwasa, and Noery' 
Derwasa. The site of tlie city is very long in proportion 
to its breadth : for everyone has been anxious to have 
immediate access to the river, and all have consequently 
built their houses on the bank. * * On leaving tbe 
royal citadel, one emerges ona largemarket, where horses 
^Muels, oxen, and all kinds of merchandise are solil. 
Then follow the palaces of Mirza Abdalla, the son of 
Ohan Azem, the commander of three tliousand horse ; 
OT Aga Kours, also a commander of three thousand ; 
*e^nna Chan, of two thousand ; Mirza Chrom, the son 
. K -A-lems, of two thousand ; Mahabot Chan, of 
■mghfc thousand; Chan Alem, of five thousand ; Radzia 
J»rtziDg, of three thousand ; Radzia Mantzing, of two 
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thousand. 1 find it noticed by the English that this 
city is distant from Lahore five hundred miles, from 
Brampore, a thousand : from Asmere, two hundred ; 
from Surette, seven liundred and seventy.” 

Thirty years later, Bernier writes thus about the 
city, at the commencement of Aurangzeb’s reign 
“ Kings have already resided a long while, viz., since 
Akber, who caused it to be built, and called it after 
his name Akber-abad; it i.s of greater extent than 
Delhi, and hath more of those fine houses of the 
omrahs and rajahf:, and more of tlie fair karvansarah, 
and also more of those pretty houses of stone and brick 
belonging to particular persons ; besides that it hath 
two famous tombs, of which I shall speak hereafter. 
But tlien it hath these disadvantages, that it wants 
walls ; that having been built altogether by one design 
it hath not those fair large streets of uniform buildings 
as Delhi; and tliat, excepting four or five of those 
principal streets of merchants, which are very long and 
well enougii huilt, all the rest, for the most part, is 
nothin" but a number of little streets, straight without 
proporUon, and nothing hut windings and turnings, 
which causes strange confusion when the court is there. 
T see no difference between Agra and Delhi, than that 
I have been just now speaking of; except it be that 
A"rahath more of a country town than Delhi, especially 
when we look upon it from a higher place. But 'tis not 
sucli a country aspect as disgraceth it, but a very agree¬ 
able and divertising one ; for, there being betwixt the 
liouses of 0)7iyalis, rajahs, and other.s, store of big green 
trees exist, everyone having been curious to plant theD> 
in his garden and in liis court for shade ; and besides, 
these high houses of the haiiians, or heathen merchants, 
appearing here and there between those trees, as 
reliques of old castles of forests; all that causeth 
within the town very pleasing siglits and perspectives, 
especially in a dry and hot countiy, where people’s 
eyes seem to desire nothing but verdure and shade.” 
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According to these data, the city in about Ib-H 
<DeLaet), though lacking a wall, had five gates and a 
lleep girding ditch; while in 1058 (Bernier), it had 

neither a wall, gates, nor ditcli, the two latter ha\mg 

apparently vanished in thirty years. 

This conflict of authority is perhaps reconcdable on 
the supposition that DeLaiit’s gates were across .streets, 
mostly at their outer ends, and that his ditcli was not 
a defensive work, but a channel for the conNeyance o 
Jumna water round the city. The presence of gates 
without a wall is thus accounted for, and Benner s 
silence about those noticed by DeLaot, doubtless results 
from his regarding them as a part of the city ; while 
the ditch mentioned by BeLaet had conceivably been 
abandoned as a nuisance, and at least partly filled up 
before Bernier visited Agra. Several sites in the 
present city still Viear the names of the gates that once 
stood there, among them being the Nim Darwaz.a 
(Middle Gate) and the Madar Darwaza (Central Gate). 
On the former site once stood the gate mentioned by 
DeLaet as the ‘*Nim Derwasa,” at the north end of 
ihe city, across the road to Sultanganj rb? Jin-ki-mandi, 
near its junction with the Muttra Road, the exact spot- 
being indicated by a tablet fixed in the wall-face of a 
inasjid. On the latter site once stood the gate men¬ 
tioned by DeLaet as the “ Ikladhar Derwasa,” at the 
north end of the city, across the road to Sultanganj via 
Mohanpura. 

The sites of the other gates mentioned by DeLaet 
do not now bear the names given by him, and cannot 
therefore be identified, namely, the “ Tziartyon 
(^ Ziyaraton) Derwasa*’ (Pilgrims’ Gate), the “Ponto 
(^Pantba) Derwasa” (Road Gate), and the “Noery 
(IRun) Derwasa” (Splendid Gate). Other sites in the 
city, still known by the names of the cross-street gates 
that once stood on. thorn, are :—North side — the Bh^ron 
■and Mania Darwazas : east side—the Jumna and Bins 
Darw&zas : west side—the Mai Than, Lai, Kans, and 
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(Janjar Darwazas, and the Naj-ki-kiiirki. Tiiere is- 
also a site in Tajganj known as tiie Kalandar Darwaza. 
Besides tiiese gates, there are two standing independ- 
t-ntly—the Delhi Darwaza and the Pol Changa Modi,, 
which apparently, with tlie demolished Ajtnir Gate, 
belonged to a separate wall ; but tliey too may origin 
ally have been either cross-street gates, or gates in 
short lengths of walls connecting parts of the old cit}, 
long ago demolished Of the^lG gates just named, 
three probably repiesent under different names, the 
l)erwa‘ias ” of DeLaet that cannot now be identified 
and that all of them co-existed from the commencement 
is extremely unlikely: it may, in fact, be reasonably 
assumed that they were erected at various times to suit 
current requirements, an assumption countenanced by 
tlie difference in st\*le between tlie only two of them 
now existing. 


Notwithstanding, however, the remarkahle concur¬ 
rence just cited, disfavouring the existejice of a defeii- 
sive wall like that girding the city of Delhi, tradition 
has it that such a wall, pierced hy 16 gates, l)uilt by 
Suliin Shah Stir enclosed an area of about 11 square 
miles in and around the city of Agra. And actually^ 
an ancient wall traced hy Carlleyle appears to have 
started from the river-bank about two miles above the 


Fort and ended at the river-bank near the lYij, after 
a run of about 10 miles, rid Sultmiganj, Vazirpura, 
the Central Jail, the Delhi Gate, Alamganj, Loliamandi, 
the Pol Changa Modi, the Ganjar and Kans Gates near 
Gokulpura, the Ajmir Gate, the Tdgali, Lachi'puni, and 
Gadipura. 

The alignment here given runs so persi.stently along 
existing high earthen mounds, as to suggest that the 
wall in question was an earthen rampart, of which they 
are remnants. There arc many such mounds at Agra, 
some of which are doubtless formed by accumulations of 
ruins, while others may have been constructed for forts, 
watch-towers, etc. ; and that they are not natural 
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features, is evidenced by the io\v-lyii»^; hmd round tlienj, 
from which their soil was excavated. The suiiimits of 
some of them appear to have been sloped off and used 
as sites for burning bricks in native kilns known as 
pajdicas : and the tops of others have, after levelling, 
been used as cemeteries. 8ucli earthen mounds abound 
at Lahore, and were commonly believed to be kilns that 
had been abandoned as failures : but when some (»f 
them were levelled to the "round in site-clearance for 
building houses, pajdwds were found on their summits 
only. Why such extraordinary positions were selectiMl 
for kilns may be accounted for by the mounds being 
useless for cultivation, and therefore less expensive than 
irrigable land. 

There is also a tradition, favouring the credibility (»f 
DeLaet and Bernier, that a defensive wall was built 
long after their time, in the reign of Muhammad Shall, 
probably about 1722, when Raja Jai Singh w'as 
governor of Agra. Another wall, erected for police 
purposes in 1813, enclosing a smaller area, was demo¬ 
lished in 1881. 

The principal thoroughfares in the City are the 
Strand and the City Road, both lying noith and 
south; and the latter, while winding through a 
labyrinth of crooked streets and narrow lanes, gives a 
fair idea of the interior of an Indian city, and justifies 
Shah (Jahdn’s intention of rebuilding it entirely, from 
which he was, however, dissuaded by the entreaties of 
its inhabitants. 

Strand traversed northward from the northern boundary of 
T> * skirted l>y gh^ts on the right, including 

anfiials and the Kach^ri Gbdt; and passes Simoiiganj and the 

i former built in 187-4 as a municipal grain 

a cost of more tUar a lac of rupees, occupies the site of tho 
*1 Sh^ko, which was converted into a family mortuary by 

about a hundred years ago was in JScindia’s 
a ® Hall, reconstructed in 1881, stands on the site of 

norf>» anciont garden known as the Jumna B%h. Further 

e ^ . cfosses the lately constructed lino from the Agra 

n Station of the E. I. Ifeilway, which after running over the 
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new bri<l(ro si)anning tl«o Juniiia in 9 bays of KK) feet, proceeds -v-f 
ttie A'/ra Lity Siation to its iunetion with tho BJIanganj Itrancli of 
the Agra-Dellii Cliord Railway, sontb of the Central Jail. The 
Mrand next crosses the Muttra Road at tho head of tlie Pontoon 
Hndffo, which replaced a brioire of boats in |}<4 m. and here on the 
left is the MabJrak Manzil, said to have been the place occupied by 
Aiiranp:zci. after he defeated his l.rother Dara Mieko at S unoirar. 
It was u^cd for many years, a Custom H-.use ; and closr. to it is 
the llavcti Aurunirzdo. now owned by tho Seths of Muttra, and 
known as the Shore-ki'-kothi. Onward, the Strand passes the site of 
the old Jumna Oate, and then beiKlinj; westward runs through 
B.'langanj and joins the HjilktMiwar Koad, east of which on the 
nvor bank is the Jatni BJgh. containing the Jatiii-k'i kothi, once 
tho residence <>f tho colehrated native wife of tieneral Richards, who 
commanded tho station and district of Agra, si'on after their 
comiuest by Like. This house, once the property of Joti Farshad, 
but now own>-d hy Messrs. John A: Co., has been modernised by 
them ; and adjacent to it are the Hour mills and ice factory of this 
firm. }^orth of those, a large area between tho road and the 
river hank isoccupicfl by Hfij (Jhdt and the cotton spinning, weaving 
ginning, and pressing factories of .Messrs. John k Co., adjoining 
which on the nortli, oppo.sito Chini-ka-raiiza on tho left bank of tlie 
river, is the Hugh Ifrti Shoo DJs, named after a naib-subaiiar of 
Agra in the reign of .Mnlmnnnad Shah. 

.N*orth of tins B.lgh tho Agra Navigation Canal tails into the river, 
upwards from whieh are tho B.tgh llakim Karam Ali Khan, the 
i.iimping station of the Agra Waterworks, and the Rauza Jafar Ali 
Khan, a tomb now owned by the Seths of Muttra, consisting of a 
largo rectangular building with a flat reef, standing in an extensive 
garrlon by the river-side, with towers at er.cli corner. Higher up is 
the Chatri (memorial) Ihija Jaswant Singh, north of wliicii is the 
village of RajwJia, the repute<l resideneeof Hindu (..'hiefs when in 
attendance at court. 

IHE <'1IY Road, starting from iho Delhi (late of the Fort, was 
jiriginaily ]>art of the inijicrial highway to Lahore. On leaving ilic 
Delhi (*ate, ir traversed almost due imrtli-we.st tho Chaulc (Market) 
and tho J irpnlia (Three (Jatcs), both built by Shall Jahrin, on ground 
now occupied by the Agra Fort Station, aiid then entered tho citv 
jiast the north-east corner of the .lama .Masjid. Parts . f tho Cliauk 
and TirpoUa were deniolislied In to make way for the Agra Ffirt 
Station, and what remained of thorn was destroyed in 187.5 for 
Rfrategic reasons. 'Hie Cliauk, which faced the Delhi (bite, was an 
octagonal area enclosed by a wall lined with shops internally, except 
on the south east, where it was bouinled (without a wall) by the moat, 
which represented two of its sides. Each of the other six sides 
(three long and thn o short), had a gateway in its centre with a road 
tlifough it, and in the Chauk was a .N'aubat Kli.-tua (Music Hall) with 
H roof of white niarhlo, on which the loyiil musicians used lo heat 
their kettle-drums .at fixeil hours. 

The Tirpolia was a small wall-bound octagonal area, between the 
(.'hank and the J(inia .Masjid, one side of which lay along tho north¬ 
west long wall of the Chauk. Of its three gateways, <.ne led to tho 
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■city, one to the Janm Masjid, and one to flie (Miauk.'’ At present, 
the City Road runs west of the Agra Koad Station through TirpoHa 
Bazitr, enters the Kansfri Haz.'ir, passes the .lama MasjicJ on the left, 
the Kftlan Masjid some distance away on the Si«mo sifh-. tho Akl>ari 
^^asjid also on the left, and so reaches the Kotwali (Citv I’olico 
Station) in the Chauk Kaniiri Baair, close t<i winch in S(*.i 
the Masjid Kbwdja BafTa. Hearing north-east from the Kotwdli is 
the Kashmiri Bazdr leading to the iMasjid Mntuinid Klntii atnl the 
Masjid StiHi'in Parvosh, north-east of which, in Pi'palniandi, is the 
K^la Mahal (Black Mansion) formerly known as the Ilaveli Haja Gaj 
Singh, wlio was the son of Rjija Sdraj Singh of Jodhpur <»f .lahitiigii V 
time. More recently tho place became celebrated as the residence of 
ihe poet Mirx.a As^fdulla Klidii, popularly known as Oh.'tlif) or Mirza 
Nauaha, It is now occupied by the Slutid-i-ain Municipal Anglo- 
vernacular school. From the Kotwilli onward, the (Mty Hoad with a 
north-west bearing passes St. John’s Church on the loft, and then 
runs through Chiriinifrtola to tho Chili int, in which is a lino now 
house called tho R.'tlnewifs, built by Rao Balmuknn D.'is Bahadur, 
•o.i.E,, Minister to the Alwar State, Still hearing north-west the 
ttty Road, after passing the 'I’akia Palta Shah on tho left and the 
Harfparbat Police Station on the right, cjosses tho .Muttra Road at 
thattia and proceeds to PJdrftola, the District .Iidl, etc., after 
cropmg the Rc'latiL'anj Branch of the Agna-Delln Chord Railway near 
us junction with the E. I, Branch Railway from tlio Agra Junction 

Tile original imperial highway to Lahore, afler 
traversing the city as just clescriherl, continued its 
course westward along tlie Muttra Koad fitun its 
■crossing by the City Road, from wliich point the former 
runs eastward to the Pontoon Bridge ria Nil Kanth on 

TVL Nini Darwaza, and 

iJhuliaganj on the right. 

I'i^S Ro.\D, running we.stwanl from the crossing of the 

•from Khiin’s tom'i on the right, meets a roail 

thft n(?i Road rlA M(ri Sahib’s B(igh oTi Hiii loft, crosses 

road Agni-Delhi Chord Railway, moots :« 

side thoWcht, passes the ('ontml .lailon tln-s.imo 

on tL fho Drummond Rond, Jonvoa the Vietotin High School 
Delhi Oaf ’ right, and reaches the 

'■^ud mile ^T) ^ the left, in the 7th furlong of the 

PresbTtj»h **? “irk, now in a ruinous condition, wa.s once a 
" place of w.irship. It was closed after the Mutiny, wlien 

of the Chauk and Tin-oli'a is based on a plan 

<?omiaitti.£^ the 26th Jann.irv, i860, by a special 

appointed *‘t/^ * 1 .- ... .. _ement 


committee 26th Jann.iry, I860, by a i 

the Agrato consider the question of tho improv 
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mi»t i-t its meiiiL'cr' were transferred with tlie Hij'li Cotirt to 
Allali;ihaii. It wus ia>t used as a l•^nnel^ of St. Joliii’s College SebooL 
Tliere is n graveyanl attaclicd to it on tlie west, in which the 
i)l'iest tond', I'euriiig tlie date 1817. is tiial of a native Christian. 

The Delhi gateway of the old city wall with un attached bastion, 
IS liiiilt of red sai>d-tonc, and is surmi»iiiite<l by n lioined anti spiked 
pavilion at each of its ftuir corners, Tlie original road fiassett 
tltroijgli this gateway. 

After leaving the i>t‘lhi (bite on tlie left, the Muttra IJoad, being 
lined by tombs on titlier side, may at-tly he calltdtiic* \'<aAppur 
i-f Agra. Having crossed the .^gra-Delhi ( liord IvailwMv, the road 
while pa-sing through Madhia Katra (locaby known as .\Iallia Ivatra) 
eros'Cs the roatl from the Kamlahari Hagli on tlie right, to Shahganj 
on tlic left, lid .-Vlamg.tnj and Loiiatuandi. [n .Viumgai'j. which 
derives its name from the Kmperor .Alamgir, better known as 
Aurangz-d), is the Masjid .\nrangzi5b. In Dohumaiuli arc the .Masjid 
Mukhannisan and tlie Pol Clianga Motli, On ihe ' ppo-ito Mile of the 
road facing LohaniantU, is Jaipur House, and fartlnr south on 
the same side, the Kxhildtion Building, alroatly noticed. Jaipur 
House, formerly known as (luvunmeni House, w;is oiigiiially the 
residence of the IJeuicnimc-(4‘'veinor of tho X.*\V. I'rovinees. 
It was tnirchased l-y tlie .Maharaja of Jaipur for Ks. la,000, and it 
was here that tlie Czamwitz an«l the Duke of Clarence stayed wheti 
tliev visited .\gra. Its spacious groun>lK, heaniiful ganltn. and 
weli-fiirnistiid rooms, are worth seeing, while the civility of the 
utiei dunts in charge aiM> to tlio pleasure of a visit. On the road 
side close to Jaipur House is the Harden of Zahir Mai in N’anasta, 
the lio-pitidde owner of which lias post-il un invitation over tlie 
gattwiiy 10 all wishing to see his lovely garden, wliich is sur- 
roumled hy a wail, nn<l lias a small lower surmounted l«y a pavilion 


at each end of its frontage. 

Beyond .Madhia Katra. ilie .Muttra Koad passes Biluchpura (locally 
known . 1 - Balojpur) on the left, leaves the District Jail on the right 
with the Lunatic .\s>luni on tt'c nppo-ite side.both built on tlio sites 
of old monuments of wliicli nothing is now known, ami tticn tlirows 
otf a road on the right to .South ki-mandi and the Agra Jail Million. 
A litllo in auvanco of ihi-^ road is a noticeable domed tomh on the 
light and farther on a on tlie left, whence tire seen on tlie 

right! acr. ss the Agra Navigation (.'anal, the Chaiisat Khamba and 
the Hau/.a Sadik Khdn. MindiS or towers, dke those /(os-iniitdy.'i, 
were erected by ilie Kmperor Jaiiangir at every los along this 
Impeiial Boed from Agra to Lah- ro, tho aligmmnt o( wliich has 
.'ince tlien been considerably altered. Many such wf»dr.< have he*n 
destroyed, and of thoso 'till existing some are found on the oiigioal 


' .\ ioi is a mea.sureof length, variously estimated in ditVerent 
parts of India at from '2 to 2}, miles. In Elliot’s Oli>ssai;i it is stated 
to bo eijual to 2 miles 4 furlongs and 158 yards. The disianco 
between tho lat and 2n<l mlnuis on this road was lately found to be 
2m. 3f. 330ft., and that between the 2nd and 3rd Hdadiv 2m. ‘If. 
330ft. 
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rt-iid atul otliers in the fields. There wn.s a well willi stone seats for 
j)ie coiivcuience of traTcllors at each of these ///tudiv. which some¬ 
what resemble tbo Mefa near the Temple of \'enus Felix and 

Koma iliterna on the Velin at Rome. 


At tlie 6th furlong beyond tlie 3rd uiilostono, the Muttra U<ta«l 
is crossed by the Apra Navigjituui Can«l, the hndi'c spanning 
which was built in 187a ami has a lock dose by it cti ti»e lett, 
while about a furlong on the right is the Beea Sarai, said to bo 
that of Khwiija Itibar Kh^n, on** of Jahangir's enmiclis. All that 
remains of the Sarai is a lofty arched gateway in a ruinous condition. 
A descent from the north»west oiul of the bridge leads to a road 
along the left bank of the t-ann) t»y winch th*! Roga Snrai, the Chau- 
Khninbn, and the Rauza Siidik Kbtjn, are liest re:iclie«i. A little 
westward from tbo canal britige, the Agia-Delhi Chord Railway, 
after runnitig on the road for a short distance, cros.»c.s it just beyon<i 
the Stone Llorse ; and on account of this oucroacbnient the Muttra 
Road is now continued here along a (liTorsi<tn, soincwli.'it north of its 
orjgitin'. course. Owing to this change, the Stone fJors>* which for¬ 
merly stood on the left of the road nearly facing (lie 4th milestone on 
the opposite side, now stands on the left of the railway, which being 
iu high enibHnkmont obstructs tlie view of tho llorse, to roach which 
from the diversion, the railway has to be crossetl on foot. 

West of the Stone Horse, a short road on the right leads tp the 
(Juru-ka-tjfl atid tho Rauza Itibar Klifin, stud by >ome to bo the 
tomb of Sikandar Slmh Ixxli, whose shrine is, huwever, at Delhi, 
near the mausoleum of Safdar Jang, The Muttra Road next passes 
on the right a wall enclosed jhivuv (lialting-placc) ami gnrdcti, now 
named after Suraj Bhan. a .scM (hunker) of Agra. Tlje Hugh Sum.i 
Bbun, entered by t» handsome gateway of carveil stone in tho 
nioderu Hindu style, contains a gorgeous Hindu temple and a woll- 
preserved double*storycd building of Jahangir’.s time, regarding the 
origin of which there i.s no reliublc information. It is of red stiud- 
stone, richly oruamonted externally ; and ini iniernal court, originally 
Open, was roofed in when the building was for s«ine time used as a 
residence. 


Hve miles from Agra, the Muttra Itoad receives a road on the loft 
rom Sbahganj, close by in which is tho Sikandrn Stiition of the 
Agra-Uelhi Chord Railway, and then pas.ses on the right, the 
Alausolenra of Akbar, and ihe Kdnch Mahal with adjacent Hamm^ms, 
I'Oin within a walled garden, presented by Government some forty 
jeaw ago to ihe Church Missionary Society. A little farther down, 

Muttra Rond, an extensive area, including tho old 
3*. occupied by the Church, Schools, and quarters 
tonnected with tho Sikandra Orphanage of tho Church Missionary 

r;.m * T ”1? ^ northward to the Swjtmi Gluit on the 

fn S .c is tho Rauza Mariam Zamifni, tho only 

Sikandar Shah Lodi among 

in tAft ► ^ about Sikandra of tbo same period, now 

thn condition for identification. After loavini: Sikandra, 

ThanS»“*’®*l^^ reached Lahore Wd Muttra, Delhi, Pdnipat, 

trenarri ’ Ludhidna, and Amritsar ; and this is still the 

general course of the present road. 
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to Agra. 


Tbo oriirit) of tlio SikAndra Orphamnc i< given in ono of its reports 
:is follows : In the year 1837 A terrible famine devastated the land, 
lod children were left destitute on all sides. The Rev. J. J. Moore, 
•i C. M, S, nii'sjdnarv of that time, soon foiin<l himself with 180 hovs 
and IfiO girl.s on h|s hands. For some time these were lodged in 
Abdul Masih’s Kattra in Agra. Alxlnl Masih was the tir't and onlv 
i-onvort of the devoted Henry Martyn. Sanitary reasons soon 
l ompelled the authorities to tind a more suitable place of residence, 
ind in the vear lvS39 Mr. Moore brought his numerous families 
■ nd settled down in Sikandra—a village about five miles from Agra. 
The Government of that time gave .a large area of ground, in the 
midst of wln’oh stanrls Miriam’s tomb, the supposed Christian wife 
'.f that wonderful ruler Akbar.’’ 

The Mutiny <lealt the Orphanage a severe blow, from which it ha-s, 
however, gradually recovered, and is now in a rionrishing condition, 
with an Angl"-V’c'rnacnlar .Middle School of about l.aO pu}>ils and 
industrial classes learning printing, luiokdunding an<l other handi¬ 
crafts. 

On the east ))aiik of tlje river, are some notable places, 
more or le.s.s referal>le to the Alkjakh 1*oad, whicli, 
for some letioth of its course nortlfward, passes 
rhrougli a tract hearing mafiy monuments of the past. 


I hk Ai.I<;.\hh Ro,\D, -t.artini: from the ca>t end of the Pontoon 
Hridgo, while running thiough .a In/ar close by, loaves the .luuction 
ami Goods Stations of the !•'. 1. Railway on the right, and then 
throws off a road on thi?: "idc to both the old and now bridges of 
this line over the .lutnna ; after whn-h it }>rocec(ls northwar<l between 
Itimad-ml-daiila on the left aiul tlio Moti H.igh “n the richt, the 
1 ittcr being a gartlen laid out by Shah .Tahan for lii« wife Moti 
Ift^gam, in which ire a decayed ma^jid and a square stone house, 
ti"W ntodernisod and inhabited. Fast of the Moti ll^gh is the village 
Ilf \araich or .Vniiihai, th«; lands of which are covered with moumls 
and traces of ol<i Imildings, b cally said to represent the site of tlie 
Agra of Sikandar I;Ofl('s time. Here, the only surviving relic is the 
bazAr known as N’awalganj, .so named after its purchase by one 
Nawal Singh. 'Flie bazAr, surrounded by a masonry wall ]*ierced by 
l.arge gateways and adorned with an octagonal masniiry tower at 
eacli corner, was formerly a .\tiriu (oaravanaary). I'olieved to have 
ooe i huilt bv Xawdb .Salubat Khan, one of Shah .lahan’s paymasters. 
\orth of Itimarburl-daula. the .Aligarh Road rec’ivo the road from 
Itima<lpnr on flio right, and then passes nu the left, Kur Mai Ragh, 
<,'hini-karaii/.a, Sahara Bagh, Ram High, ami Huland B.Agli. in 
which arc ihclmlod tho Sath Kilii and the Hattis Khamba. All tliese 


)dacos including Itimad-ud-dania, lie along the river-bank, and are 
most jileasantiv visjt^-d liy boat. In fact, Kur Mai H.'igh and Zahani 
IMgh, arc otherwise difficult of access. 1 he former, situated between 
Itimad-ud-danhi ami I'hini-ka-raiiza, is a garden of lime trees, with 
a ruinous tower at each end of its river-face, between whicli is a 
very dilaiiidatcil building, once floulde-storeyed. It was formerly 
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known as Jagarn^ith R.'fgb, and between it and the Aligarh Road i> 
the village of Khaira Vazir Klian. Tho latter, immediately south <if 
Kam BfigI), bears the name of adaughter of Babar, and is also called 
Saiyad Btigb. after one Muhammad tSniyad, whose tomti in it, close )•> 
the top of a flight of steps on tho river-bank, is cart-fnlly tended by 
a Colony of his admirers living on the spot. ‘I hegarjlun Ims a river 
frontage of 1,234 feet, including iwo somewhat ruined towers 
and its breadth from the river inward is l.dO.i feet to the .site of an 
ancient gateway, of which the foundations are still traceable. The 
towers, which are dnulile-storeyed and cr«>wned by domes, stand on 
octagonal basements with large open archways. A building, tvhicli 
once stood at the centre of the rivor-fneo, has almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, 'I'he salient features of this garden, as seen from the 
river, are two gautit-looking towers, several exposed well-shafts, a 
flight of steps, and sundry remnants of ruined buildings. Its large 
area is cultivated as a garden and nursery, the produce of which is 
on Sflle. It is also known as the ShahzAda Bjtgh. Tho Executive 
I’-ngineer of Agra in his 1905-1900, desiTibcs some 

restorations in this garden costing lU. .'i.lOfi, as follows :— 

“ ReMornlion of (he outfrfo(r_ and structural rcpuirR to thf Xvhra 
B&gh Kiosk, Agra. This work . . . bus served to pre>erve a vorv 
picturesque structure by the riverside near tho Chlni-ka-raiizu, the 

»nly remains r.f a once magnificent garden house. There wa>^ 

a large amount of richly carved stonewnrk in the outer facing which 
has been carefully followed in the restoration.’’ 


TheJast road-route to be dealt with is tliat between 
Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, the imperial liigliwaj to 
which, from the Delhi Gate of the Fort, was doubtless 
Tamboli Fara, MuhallaMiran Hussaini, and Nai-ki- 
mandi, to the Ajmir Gate of the old city wall, situated, 
till demolished in 1867, on the west side of the Drum- 
mond Road, between the south gate of the Medical 
Mission House and the Jahangiri Masjid tablet, and 
nearly facing a house on the east side of the Drummond 
Road formerly occupied by the lapidary, Parasrdm, 
which, with a Hon on each of its two gate-pillars, is 
now called the Kothi Sultan Zaman. 


f atbotur Sikri Road, sUrting from tho sito just indicated 
«n Medical Mission House on tho right and 

oS th« Muhammadan cemetery, known os the Majdi-ka-gumbaz, 

then crosses the road from tho Cantonment to RAja 

from Nai-ki-mandi, and 
thell*4rfj the old Museum. Ir 

new sou of Bdbar 

^ ^®tber of Abdul Karim, the lato Queer 

viotona s munsh or teacher of Hindustani. There are manv m^sjidi 
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.ind w.ill-et'closctl fiiniily burial-places in this cemetery, one sucli 
Ixjing that of the late Nawub Hasan Ali Kb;fn, a general in the service 
•»f the Kimr *tf Omlh. The cemetery extends southwartls for a consiti- 
jrablo <listance, and south and south-west of it, in a largo ravincy 
tract, are some ancient tombs, held in great veneration an<l care¬ 
fully tended. 

Tho roa<l bctnling southward from the junction of roads ju>t 
•loticed, crosses the Agra-lJelhi Chord Railway, passes on the left the 
Xormal School and :i wall-enclosed Parsi Cemetery in which a lamp 
is continnaMy kept burning ; and then, after crossing two more road'^. 
onters Shahganj, in uhicli have long resided a family of Shia 
Saiyuds, who claim to have come to India in the days of Shahab*nd- 
Ii'n (ihori. In Sh ihganj, tho road cro-ises that from the Uistrii'l 
<'onrts t<i Slkandra, and then continuing >ontIiward, passes a camel- 
dak depot on the right, tho Wenso Bone Mills and « Hindu temyile 
•)ii the left, a ruioc<l l»niliting in the tichls on the riglit. some tombs 
on the left, and so reaches a large wall-enclo>»'d area on the rigltt, 
fith corner t<iwers and a low stone gatesvay witli a wooden gate, over 
which are three gray-stone tablets itiscribed with the iiifonnation 


that this was once the Hagh Samru B»:^gam. 'I’lie gate leads inti) a 
oarren area, in Hie centre of whioli is ;i ruinous building, and the 
whole place is said to belong to one .Mabbn. a butcher of I^oliamandi. 

Samru Bi'gain never lived here, but it was the residence of her 
iiifmnons htisband. Waiter Reinhardt, who «lied in 177S, and was 
buried in the Old Cctiietcryat Pd'lritola. Hast of this enclosure w.-i' 
formerly another walierl-in garden, bearing Samru Bi'gam’s name, 
the only existing remains <)f which havo just been noticeij a- “a 
I uined liinldiiig in the tields.’’ 

It was on reaching these ganlens, ihatoti the oth duly, tlnring tin* 
Mutiny of l8a7. a small force from the Fort left the road and 
marched south-west across the lioliis towards the village of Sachiia, 
io tight about ten times their tinmher of rebels. The engagement 
that followed is descnhetl in tho‘* History of Agra’’ preceding. 

From tbc Bagb Samru Hogam an enjoyable walk of half-a-mile 
may be taken sonibwani to the l»an/gi Jotlh Biti, the Himin wife of 
the emperor Jahiingir. 

Nearly opi»osit>- the Bagh Samrti Bt'gain, across the road, .tnd 
-oinewlint refircil from it. is the walled ganlon, with temples ami 
i.ther buildings in it, of .laggat Seth, ft extends up to tlie 11. .M. 
Railway beliimi it, ami is ontereil by a str.ne gateway with a small 
door facing the roail. A little in advance of Jaggat S<;th’s, the mad 
l.-avcs the Mahddco-ka-Mamlir or Temple of Mahadeo on the 
right, passes the 8rtl milestone, and then crosses the It. M. Bailw.iy. 

Onward from tliis niay bo observed many abandoned irrigation 
rbannels, tho remnants of futile attempts to )itili/.e the Kliari Xaddi 
for cultivation. Tlierc are also several ruined indigo vats scattered 
iboiit, the only remains of a onco flourishing industry. It may also 
lie noticed that the comparatively bare and uninviting roail about to 
.'>0 traversed was, in Akbar’s time, flanked contiinionely by towns, 
villages coravansarios, ba?urs, wells, and avenues, making it 
populous and lively, and pleasant to travel on. 

Mile a. Sachffa lies on the left in the 2nd furlong. 
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Mile 6. The road runs through Pitbauli in the otli furlong, an<l 
crosses the road from Fateh.'tb.^d to Muitra near tbo 6th itiilestone. 

Mile 7- The road passes the Bugh Laklii Seth on the right in the 
5th furlong, and crosses the Agra Canal in its llltli mile by rlio 
Larounda Bridge in the 7th furlong. 

Mile 8. The road leaves tlie Sahiira-ka-t.7] on the left in ttie otli 
furlong, and pusses through Sahara Snrai in Jlie 6th fiir)<ing. 7’lie 
fiah^ra-ka-tjfl. is a large hrick-work tank with a ramp from the road to 
ets bed, in the centre of which is a small raiseil j>laiforni hearing two 
tombs ill domed and spiked pavilions. Of the original steps and 
corner towers of this tank only traces are lefi. That i' is the Imrial 
place of some Hindu suiiit or <levotee appears t<* ho indicated by 
/"ot-marks on '.he tomb?. There are als.. other tombs near the tniik, 
and some hoe old tamarind trees. 

Mile 9. Just beyond the 8ih milestone is the village of Sahara at 
some dist.anceon the right; ami then the road passes a garden on the 
fight in the 4th furlong, and a kos-whi/ii' on the same side at the 
4ih furloiig.sione. 

Milo 10. The road crosses Hie Agra Rajbfilia in its Idth mile of the 
A^a Canal by the Midh^kur Brioge in the 2nd furlong, p.i-ses the 
Baeh Kdar Pal on the lefi :n ilio 3rd furlong, and then run? through 
Midbakur in the 4tli and 5th furlongs. 

Mile II. The road pa'sos a garden on th** right and n kos miiuir on 
the same side in the 2nd furlong, and then leaves the J^ton-ki-Garlii 
at some distance on the left in the 7th furlong. 

Mile 12. The road crosse.s a canal by a bridge at the 4th furlong- 

etoiie, and then pas.ses a io5-»ii«dr on the right in the 7tii 
/iirloDg. 

UM® 1^1 irrigation channel runs along the road on the l.*ft. 

Jlilel4. Iheroadcrosse.sa branch of the Agta Canal in its 25tli 
mile by a bridge at the 2nd furlong-stone, on the east bank of which 
IS an engiueer’s bungalow ; and then passes on the left an old ruined 
^ garden in tiie €th furlong, 

^ l-oS’WhiAr on tho tight in the 2n.l 
luriongand Abhnidanpura on the left in the 4th furlong, receive? a 
viiiap.roadoiMhe right i.i the 5th furlong, passes Kirauli on the 

i*L a»<i 8th furlongs, and then crosses the road from 

otngfira to A^iicra between Kirjuli and the 15th milestone. 

hS! The road passes a garden and John’s Indigo Concern at 

old furlong, and then leaves some 

the 7ti; furlong. 

the 8th furlong Bidiapur at some distance on the left in 

riihtm^n passes Bhowra Giion at some distance on the 

til*® K.h* f 5th furlong crosses 

“ A M P a bridge witb a tablet in its left parapet inscribed 

Milt ‘iQ * I860.” ^ 

withahiii’kTPj*^?*^ piwses Kaunrai at some distaoce on the right 

Mil* if «t. at the 5th furlong-stone. ^ 

a hill somedistonceon the right with 

behind u, at the 1st furlong-stone. 
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Milo 21. The ro.if! crosses an «)lil irrigation canal by a bridge at 
tile 'JUt miU^t"iie. 

.Mi!ej2. The road pa^se-* an old gar<len on the left in ihe Snl 
furlong, runs along a wall on the right from ilie hrd to the oth farlong- 
'tone, crosses tlio road from IChairagarb to liharat[mr in the 7tli 
furlong, and tlien entering the fo« title *lion ..f Patehpor Sikri by its 
Agra (Jato at the 7tli iiirlong-stoikc, tlirows off a roa«l on ttie right to 
Akbar's Palaces, at the 22nd milestone, irom which they become visible, 
crowned by the lofty tiead of the Buland Darwaza. The road to 
Hharatpur from its point of departure just noticed, is i3 niiles long 
ill a ilirectioii almost duo iioith-wesr, and for some distance its course 
runs along the cre-t of Akbar’s dam. which is referred to subsccjuently 
under '* Patehpur Sikn.” ^ . 

Mile 2''. Prom the 6tli furlcrig a road leads on the right to tlie 
.lama .Masjid, and at the 2ord milestone the Hammam Islam Khan is 
rlose by on the same side. This mile is wholly witlim ilie foi titicaiioii. 

•Milo 24. Past tiie 23rd milestone the road runs fi-r hali-a-mile 
through the town of Patehpur Sikri, and tlicn leaves the fortification 
bv its Teitra Darwaza in the thh furlong; after whicli it firoccetK 
onward to Nasfrabad. 


Hi.storical Bu'ildincjs and other Relics. 


The Fort, seini-circiilar io sliapf*, lies for about hal. 

a-raile aloii" the Strand on the nght 
THE PORT. hank of the Juiuna and is. situated 

iininediately S of the Agra Fort Station. Tt has a 
circuit of not less than a-niile-and-a-half. Its com¬ 
manding position, dominating the city and sweeping 
long reaches of the Jumna ; its massive appearance, 
suggestive of gigantic strength; and its lofty red 
sandstone walls, relieved from monotony b}' graceful 
curves, stately bastions and crenulated crests ; claim 
for it a high rank in the galaxy of attractions 
bequeathed to Agra by its Indian rulers. 

The strength of the Fort, in reference to modern 
artillery, is, however, more apparent than real, for its 
walls are merely fared by a veneer of red sandstone 
blocks in a rubble hearting, of which sand is the chief 
ingredient; but at the time of A k bar, and long after¬ 
wards, when properly manned and equipped, and 
stubbornly defended, it must have been all but 
impregnable against every possible means of attack 
then available. 


The Forti 
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The origin of this vast pile has already been dealt 
with and imagination may picture the miserable victims 
buried alive in its foundations and walls.* Thornhill 
mentions in his Mutiny of 1867y that some of 
the Europeans who took refuge in the Fort at that 
time, while exploring for treasure, found skeletons 
under the Khas Mahal—the not unlikely remains of 
poor wretches buried alive. 

The custom in question appears to be of great 
antiquity in the East, and the idea connected with it is 
that the ghosts of those immured alive would keep 
evil spirits from entering the buildings thus consigned 
to their care. It was followed in the construction of 
Sivaji’s strongholds, and in that of Thibaw’s palace at 
Mandalay. To this day, people are in tlie habit of 
concealing their children when an important public 
building is to be erected ; and such a scare actually 
took place at Agra two years ago, when it was popularly 
believed by a large section of the population, that 
victims were required for the East Indian Railway 
bridge across the Jumna, then about to be started. 

The fortifications comprise two parallel walls of 
di6ferent heights, loop-holed for musketry, and crowned 
by banquettes or rampart-ways behind embattled 
parapets; excepting the part of the river-face of tlie 
inner wall, occupied by palaces and other buildings. 

^ The inner wall has in addition several embrasures for 
big guns, pierced since the occupation of the Fort by 
the British. 

The distance between the outer faces of the walls is 
about 40 feet, except on the E., and between them is a 
narrow ditch, from the bed of which the inner wall has 
a height of 105 ft. and the outer of 65 ft,, the former 


A striking instance of this barbarous practice, is the butinl by 
AU-ud*dln Khilji. in the foundations and walls of Klla SirV'near 
Uelhi, of the skulls of 8,000 Moghuls killed for the purpose, when be 
‘funded this fort in 1303. See Keene’s Handbook to Delhi, 6th 
«wdition, page 101. 
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beiDg thus 40 ft. higher than the latter. On the E., 
the average distance between the outer faces of the 
walls is about 180 ft., and the large area they shut in 
is known as the East Enclosure. 


The Inner Wall is suppi>rte<l by IG bastions and towers, of wliicli 
the Shah Burj (Kiu»’s Bastion) .stands at the N. and the Bangiili 
Jiurj (Bciigali Bastion) at the «. end of its run .along the Strand, 
^ith tho Satnman Burj (Jasmine Tower) between them ; while in the 
centre of iU S.-E. face (near the barracks) is the Bhainsa Bun 
{liuffalo Tower). 


The BaNuaLI Bcrj doubtle-s derives its name from the .-idjacent 
Hiingali Mahal, referred to by DcLaet in bis Emime oj do' OimI 
//o/y/tw/[Amsterdam, 1631], as followsIn addition, there i.s a 
fifth set of women's apartments, in which foreign women are l>jouglit 
up for the pleasure of the king ; this is called the Bengali .Mahal.” 
To tho MogiiaU of DeLai-t's time, the word bautjali apparently meant 
much the .same as j'arauf/i does to the Indians of the proeiit day, 
\ iz., “ foreigners.” From the imier wall is also projected a bii>- 
tioned bui'bican on tlie W., guaniing the Delhi Gateway or the 
Hathi Pol (Elephant Gateway), entered from the N. by an opening, 
so connected with that piercing the outer wall, as to form with it 
w -single entrance, labelled the “ Delhi Gate.” On the S. there ^ 
another barbican with two bastions, guarding tho Aroar Singh 
Gateway of the inner wall, with its own gateway facing W., acces-' 
to which is gained by the gateway in tho outer wall, facing 8., and 
labelled the “ Ummur Singh Gate. ” There is also another gateway 
in the inner wall on tho E., leading into the ICast Enclosure, and 
this i-s doubtless Finch’s Darsani Darwaza (Handsome Gateway), of 
wliich more is said hereafter. Eaclj of tho three existing gateways 
of the inner wall is furnished with two towers. 

From the S. face of the inner wall, between tho Bangali Burj and 
the tower W. of it, was projected a platform used for public execu¬ 
tions, The doorway leading to it is now closed, but traces of tlie 
platform still exist. Another iniere.sting feature of the inner wall i> 
the panelling of elephants along the river-face of the Jah/tngir 
Mahal, already noticed 


The Outer Wall, while .sweeping round the bastions, towers, and 
curtains of the inner wall and it.s barbicans. W, and inclusive of the 
Shah and Bangiili Bastions, is shaped into 15 bastions and towers, 
and pierced by two entrances—the North and South Gateways ; and 
throughout this run it is flanked externuily by a paved ditch 35 ft. 
deep and 30 ft. wide, from tho bed of which (15 ft. lower than the 
bed of the inner ditch), it ri.sf^s to the height of bO ft., or 45 ft. 
above tlie outer edge of the ditch. The ditch, said to have been 
added by Aurangzcb, i.s cros.sed by wooden drawbridgo.s before the 
North and South Gateways, and a narrow masonry ch.annel runs 
along the entire length of it.s bed. Seven bastions and tow’ers 
support tho outer wall round the three sides of the East Enclosure, 
fiotn the E. wall of which i.s projected the Water Gateway with a 
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tuilt-up entrance facing N., and in tbe N. wall of which is another 
built-up gateway, once opening on to the ditch on this side. It may, 
for convenience of reference, be named the North-east Gateway. The 
ditch before the outer wall on the S. is continued from the liangiili 
Burj along the wall of the East Enclosure up to its Water (Jateway. 
This length has been added since the British coti'jucst of the Fort. 

Before the Jumna was depleted by tlie large canals 
it now supplies, its monsoon Hood flowed against the 
outer wall of the Fort on the E., only the high ground 
between the Bangali Burj and the Water Gateway 
being left dry, and on this once stood enclosed bathing 
ghats for the sultanas and other inmates of the imperial 
harem, made accessible to them by a covered way from 
the Samman Burj postern to the Water Gateway, traces 
of which still exist. These bathing places, demolished 
when the Strand was made in 1837, are shown in an 
old plan of the Fort in tlie Taj Museum. Tliere was, 
probably, also a xoAW,7ia landing ghat about here for 
the convenience of these ladies, when travelling by 
river; and that the outer ditch on the N. was connected 
with the Jumna by a channel is not unlikely, in order 
to permit of imperial barges and state boats reaching 
the North-east Gateway. In the best days of Indian 
rule, the Jumna for miles above and below the Fort, 
must have presented a gorgeous display of imperial 
oraft, supplemented by that of the great nobles, and of 
the traders who flocked to the capital from all parts of 
India. Stately baiuis, niorpankhls^ pinnaces, and 

liighly coloured and richly ornamented ; 
sprightly baiUids, dengUj pansotSf and (jhardh, 

looking light and fleet; lumbering bhare, kntords, ulaks 
and palwdrs, laden witli country produce; some at 
anchor, some under sail, and some rapidly propelled by 
oars; must have produced a kaleidoscopic effect, full of 
life and colour, and suggestive of wealth and prosperity. 

To this brief survey of the external features of the 
Fort, and of connected matter not included under 
^pography and Road Routes, may be added the Stone 
Horse, a little W. of the South Gateway, and the 
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Tomb of Sitana Be(;am, still farther V^. : both on the 
glacis of the Fort. 

The Stone House. Only the re«J .'atid>tune licad and Deck of the 
horse are visible, and it has been ascertained lately that the buried 
part is rough, unfinished, and only 18 ins. bel<*w the surface of 
the glacis. The legend re-rarditjg this horse is that hi.s master Amar 
Singh Kdtbor, the MaJjdraja of Jodhpur, while riding him at a darbrtr 
held by Shah .Tah(in in the Court of the Diwan-i-ain, entered into a 
contest with Salabat Khdn, tlie imperial thief treasurer, and slow him. 
The penalty for drawing a sword in the presence of the emperor was 
tleath. State officers, therefore, attacked Amar J'ingh, wlio was 
killed in the that followed, after bravely defending himself and 
felling more than a dozen of them. His riderless steed rushed wildly 
from the fray— 

“ His bridle far ont-strenining. 

His flanks all blood and foam,’’ 

soiiglit the southern rampart, whence, while taking a flying leap 
across tho ditch, he prayed to be turned to stone, as an everlasting 
memorial of his grief for the loss of his noble master. It is recorded 
in history tluit Amar Singh was cut tlown in Shah Jaban’s darbifr 
in 1044. Tliis horse is mentioned in tlie riescription of tho Stone 
Morse on the road from Agra to Sikandra. 

The Tomh ‘>e Si i'ana Be<;a.m. in a group of tombs, probably of 
native who died in the fort soon after its conijnest by the 

Britisli in i' of red samJstone, big and squarely shaped, with 

epitaphs on opposite face.s, inscribed on marble tablets in Knglisli 
and I’rdu, re'peetively. Tlie English epitapli reads thusSacred 
to tbe memory of Sittanah Beghum the faithfull and affectionate 
friond and companion of Lieuten. Sliniip who died on tlie 3r(l 
December 1804.” 

DeLatd. may now be allowed to introduce the Fort, 
and specially its interior, as described by liim in the 
Empire of the (ireat Afo<jhul : “ Here, too, is situated the 
royal palace, the largest and most magnificent in the 
whole East. It occupies a site of nearly four square 
miles (English) and is surrounded on all sides by a wall 
of hewn stones, inside which is a double rampart. 
Within are the palace and court of the king, and many 
otlier buildings of extraordinary magnificence . . . • 
The walls . . . are built of red stone to the height of 

twenty-five cubits, above a somewhat lofty site. Tbe 
building is a stupendous one, and has a most delightful 
prospect, specially towards tlie river, on which side 
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has windows of lattice-work, from which the king is 
accustomed to look out at the contests of elepliauts. 
A little within this lattice-work is the king’s residence, 
which is called the Gussul-can, built of alabaster in a 
square form, overlaid with golden planks in a gorgeous 
manner. Below this is situated the women’s quarters 
(Mahael, they call it), occupied by Nourzian Begem, the 
most beloved wife of the former King Jahangir. The 
remainder of the palatial site is occupied by various 
buildings, amongst which the chief are the women’s 
apartments, viz., one set belonging to Maria Makany, 
the wife of Achabar and mother of Jaltangir 

Viewed from the S., unsightly barracks are seen over 
the head of the inner wall of the Fort, resulting from 
their being built on high ground within it. In fact all 
the buildings enclosed by tliis wall stand on a mound 
about 70 ft. higher on tiie W. than tlie surrounding 
ground, and about 40 ft. above it on the E. ; and as the 
inner wall is built round the mound, the Fort has taken 
its shape from it, without favouring any special system 
of fortification. 

That the mound is either an artificial erection, or an 
accumulation of the ruins of ages, may be regarded as 
less probable than its being a part of the original high 
hank of the Jumna, saved by up-lying kankar-beds 
from tile erosive action of rainfall draining into the 
Tiver from the upland on the W., And so left as an 
isolated bluff. The severe scour to wdiich adjacent 
land has been subjected, is evidenced by the large area 
out into deep ravines by its action. 

Gateway (labelled “ Delhi (Jate ”). On entering the 

gateway, the ditch in front of which ia crossed by a 
^ niasonry dam, except 11 ft. of its width 
^ adrewbridge, tlje first noticeable features are the wheels 
the latter ; and further in are the traces of a portcullis. 
It t ^ years ago, when it showed siens of falling to pieces, 

DoriAi ® gateway, though apparently a single 

to the interior of the barbioau 
Gateway or tbo Hatbi Pol, actually consists of the 
gateway m the outer wall of the Fort and that in the N. bastion of 
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the barbican, conriected by a roofed roadway. Hanked on each side 
by a raised arcade. 

The Akbaui and Jahanoiiu Inscuiptions. On the South wall cf 
the right arcade are two red sandstone tablets, each with a Persiim 
in«cription in raised letters, partly obliterated by the hand of time. 
What remains of the upper inscription reads as follow.s 
“ III the time of the King of kincs, the protector of the realm, the 
shadow of Go<l, Jakll-ud-din Muhanutiad Akbar B:tdshah, in the 
year 100^ a.H.*' [lol'O a.D.]. 

As it was in 1590 ihat Akbar tenninated his stay of 13 years at 
Lahore, occupied the Fort for the first time, and practically 
abandoned Fatehpur Sikri, the rtmamder of the inscription probably 
commemorated the.se events. 

The lower inscription, bearing the same date as tlie later inscription 
on the black throne, commemorates the accession of Jahuiicfr in 1605. 

It may be remarked, that as the Akbari and Jabangiri inscriptions 
wore placed in a prominent position it was evidently intended 
that they slionld be clearly seen I'V everyone entering the Fort 
from this side. The addition of the .arch to the arcades just 
noticed, had, howeyer, the effect, by darkening them, of renderine the 
inscrijitions less conspicuous. Its existence, in either Akbar's or 
Jahangir’s reign,theiefore. e.xtremely improbal'le. It must, in fact, 
have been added after Jahdngir’s death—probably by Shah Jahlfn: 
and by this addition to the arcades, he converted them into an 
arched vestibule, somewhat resembling that built by him at the 
Lahore (Jatewav of the Delhi Fort.* 

The Tomb of J.xnoI SaIYaD. fair Mea of this part of the 
fortifications may be I'btained by mounting steps in the outer ram¬ 
part, through a il'oorway at the N. end of the left nrendo. On reach¬ 
ing the top of the rampart, turn to the right and descend steps 
leading to the trec-i'lanted enclo.snrc at the bed of the inner ditch, 
containing the lirii-k-and-nl.'istor tomb of Jangi Saiyad, the floral 
and other offerings on winch show tliat the monioi-y of the saint 
is still kept green. 

On emerging from the North Gateway, the stone- 
paved road enters the barbican, ascends southward 
between higli stone walls,! and after two turns to 
the left readies the Delhi Gateway or the Hathi Pol, 
standing on ground ;ibout 20 ft. higher than that outside 
the Fort. 

The mercliant-Qiariner, William Finch, who visited 
the Fort in 1G12, and whose travels are given in his 
own words by Samuel Purchas in his Pxirchas, i/iV 


* See Keene’s Hai-'thwtk to /hl/r!, 6th Edition. 

t Marks on the riglit-hand wall show that the road was once 
j-teeper, and both w.'ills were formerly pierced by arcades. 
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Filgrimage, published iu 1625, writes as follows about, 
this part of the Fort“To the castle are four gates, 
one to the north, by which you pass to a Rampire 
with great pieces (i.c., the rampart oj the barhidtit. 
bastion^ mounted with big guns, and visible because 
there was then no arch over the roadivay between the 
raised arcades), another West to the Bazar (cither 
the Mina Bazar, or a bazar in the barbican), called 
the Cicherry Gate, the gateway in the barbicau 

bastion) within which over against the Great Gate 
[i.e., close to the Delhi Gateway or the Ildthi Pol), is 
the Cazi, his seat of Chief Justice in matters of law 
(i.e., the KazVs kackdry) and by it (i.e. at the Delhi 
Gateway), two or three mortars very great of caste 
brasse .... Beyond these two gates (i.e., the outer 
wall and barbican bastion gateivays, regarded as one 
gateway, owing to their being connected by the raised 
arcades,) you pass a second gate (the Delhi Gatenny 
or the Ildthi Pol), over which are two Rajaws in 
stone, who were slain in the King’s Durbar before 
the King’s eyes, for being overbold in speech, they 
selling their lives bravely, in remembrance of which 
they are here placed,” [The words in italics within 
parentheses are merely explanatory.] 

The Delhi Gateway or the Hathi Pol (Elephant Gateway) 
consists of a central domed hall with archways facini? E. and W. 
between two great octagonal three*storeyed towers, all standing on 
eronnd 95 ft. below the beads of their embattled parapets. The ontiro 
structure is of red sandstone, tastefully inlaid with white marble, 
sach work, as well as some delicate carving on the E. face being 
specially attractive; and from the front of the first floor of each 
tower is projected a balcony on stalactic brackets, faced by a pretty 
lattice rail, A noticeable featare is also the acomdiko fringing 
round the arches of internal apses and the E. face of the main arch¬ 
way, Each tower is surmounted by a largo octagonal domed and 
spiked pavilion, and a somewhat similar, but smaller pavilion, stands 
on each side of the roof over the central dome, as well as two small 
iDin^ta and two pinnacles, while from its centre rises the flagstaff 
bearing the Union Jack, the time<honoured emblem of British 
sovereignty. In front, on each side of the central archway, is a 
stepped platform, on the top of which once stood an elephant carry- 
in^ two or more riders, including the redonbtablo Rajptft champions 
Jaimal and Fatha, all sculptured in stone, commemorative, it is 
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said, of the capture of Chitor by Akbar in 1568.—Appendix B. 
On the E. or back of the gateway are two chapels—Church of England 
on the N. and Koman Catholic on the S. There is also at the S. end 
of the back a broad stair-case leading to the roof, whence the City, 
the interior of the Fort, and a great expanse of surrounding country 
are seen to advantage. The Hathi Pol has lately undergone exten¬ 
sive restoration. The Prince of Wales, who was struck with the noble 
proportions of this magnificent portal, asked that it might be 
restored in honour of his visit to the Fort in November 1905. 

Bayard Taylor* writes about this gateway Crossing by the 
drawbridge over the deep moat which surrounds the fort, wo passed 
through a massive gateway—the Delhi Gate—and up a paved 
ascent to the inner entrance, which shows considerable taste. It 
consists of two octagonal towers of red sandstone, inlaid with 
ornamental designs in white marble. The passage between them 
is covered by two domes, which seem to rise from accretions of 
prismatic stalactites, as in the domes of the Moorish Alhambra. 
This elegant portal, however, instead of opening upon the court* 
of the palaces, ushers you into the waste of barren inroads covered 
with withered grass. But over the blank red walls in front you sec 
three marble domes glittering in the sunshine like new-fallen snow, 
and still further the golden pinnacles of Akbar’s palace ; and 
those objects hint that your dream of the magnificence of the 
Great Mogbal will not be entirely dispelled.” 

From the Hathi Pol, a rising metalled road of com¬ 
paratively recent construction, runs N.-E. for 1,000 ft. 
through an arid tract, and then bends southward to the 
Moti Masjid, leaving on the right and left large areas 
occupied by modern military buildings, as well as by 
ancientbuildings and sites, now used for military purposes, 
some of which are subsequently noticed. An ancient red 
-sandstone building with a curved roof, passed on the left 
close to the Moti Masjid, and known as the Th^kt-dar’s 
House, has been converted into officers’ quarters. 

Thb Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque), built on ground sloping from 
W. to E., U oiternally 243 ft. from E. to W. by 187 ft. rfrom 

to S • and doubtless stands ou tho site of more ancient building*, 
demolished to make room for it. There are several instances m the 
Fort of the practice of the Mogbal emperors to clear sites for their 
own purposes, of the buildings erected by their predecessors. It 
oonsists of the mosque proper between the W. ends of tho N. ami b. 

* This American novelist, poet, statesman, and traveller, published 
in 1855. A Vmt to India, China and Japan \n tkt lcar ISp. His 
fertile imagination and florid stylo, as evidenced in this and subsequent 
quotations, make him a pleasant travelling companion. 
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walls, E. of which each of these walls is llauked internally by 
cloister with a central {-atoway ; and of an E. extornal wall tlaDke« 
internally by a cloister with a central gateway common to both, 
which is the main entrance. These parts stand on a high basement, 
faced on the E. by steps rising along it from the X. and 
landing before the main entrance ; and from it is projected a gallery, 
giving access by a continuous line of doorway.s to small rooms or cell' 
underneath the cloisters. Below t!»e cells, differences in grouiu 
levels are made up by a series of vaulted chambers on the N.*h. ami 
S. At each corner of the building, and also on its N. and S. faces, 
opposite the front corners of tho mos«juc proper, are octagonal towers 
supporting both the basement and the superstructure. The exlonml 
faces being cased with red sandstone without marble inlay, present 
a somewhat severe aspect, the monotony of wliicli is, howover, to 
some extent relieved by three rows of false scalloped arches l>oiwcen 
horizontal bands. Other external features are the gallery, and the 
doorways of tho cells for monks; walls with ornamental crests; 
six octagonal towers, of which that at each front corner bears an 
octagonal marble pavilion ; a gateway on each side surmounted b\ 
three square marble pavilions, though its back is plain and unsightly : 
and the trihedral main gateway, with an inelegant landing and steps, 
but itself graceful and beautified by pinnacles anil ornamental crest¬ 
ing in front, while three square marble pavilions stand on its roof 
behind. This matter-of-fact inventory may bo pleasantly supplemented 
by a small instalment of Bayard Taylor:—** This is tho Moti Masjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, as it is poetically and justly termed. It is, in truth, 
the pearl of all mosques, of small dimensions, but absolutely perfeci 
in style and proportions. His lifted on a lofty sandstone platform, 
and from without nothing can bo seen but its three domes of white 
marble and gilded spires. In all distant views i-f the fort tbesr 
domes are seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a raoniont on 
its walls, and which the west breeze will sweep away.” This poetic 
i:ui4.e’s description of the interior of tho mosque may now be 
heard:—“ Ascending a long flight of steps, a heavy door was opened 
forme, and I stood in the courtyard of the mosque on its eastern 
side, and the pure blue of tlie sky overhead. The three dome> 
crown a corridor open towards the court, and divided into three n isles 
by a triple row of the most exquisitely proportioned Saracenic arches. 
The Moti Masjid can bo compared to no other edifico that 1 have 
ever seen. To my eye it is absolutely perfect. While its architecture 
IS the purest Saracenic, which some suppose cannot oxist without 
ornament, it hns tho severe simplicity of Doric art. It has in fact 
nothing which can properly be called ornamental. It is a sanotuary 
w pure and stainless, revealing so exulted a spirit of worship, that 
I felt humbled, as a Christian, to think that our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass this toroplo to God an<l 
Mahomed,” 

The interior, throughout of the finest white marble, consists of a 
fourt, 154 ft. N. to S. by 158 ft. E. to W. ; N., S., and E. of which 
cloister 4 ft. wide, divided into two parts by a central gateway ; 
wmie on its W. is the mosque proper, 159 ft, by 66 ft., internally, 
in the centre of the court, which is paved with white marble squares, 
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is a tank 37 ft. 7 ins. s«jnare, with a central marble fountain; an'l 
between the tank and the anylo formed by the S. and E. cloisters, 
stands an octagonal marble pillar 4 ft. high, mounted with a sundial, 
without a gnomon. Of the gateways, breaking the monotony of the 
arcaded cloisters, in that on the E. is the massive two-fold wooden irate 
into the interior, while those on the sides lead to flights of steps 
descending to the cells in the basement, and also to covered ways, 
now closed, which were once connected with the harem. The 
interior of the mosque proper consists of deliciitely carvei monolithic 
piers, arrattyed with chastely worked Saracenic arches and groined 
vaults, to form three long aisles of seven bays. The beautifully 
carved back wall is recessed in the centre of each bay into a mihrdhor 
“altar,”* the princical one in the centr.d bay being tlio most recesscl. 
The marble-flagged floor of the interior is formed by light yellow 
inlay into numerous lUKsn/itu or “praver-spaces ”—literally, h masulo 
is “ a carpet to pray on ; ” and this is the only parr of the mosque in 
whicli (-oiour is employed. Facing each end of the central aisle is 
the entrance to a sniall m./dao chapel, in which delicately workeil 
lattice screens are the only decorations of this description throughont 
the mosijuo. From each of these cliajiels, a narrow staircase lends to 
the roof. 

'I'ho external features of the mosijne proper are nn octagonal tower 
at each corner, bearing a pavilion ; a well-projected dripstone 
right round, above which is a higli parapet, bearing .seven small square 
pavilions, oi'o over the centre of each front archway; three grace¬ 
ful marble doir.es on tho roof with floral heads and lustrous copper- 
gilt spikes, all three springing from red sandsiono necks, conccaleil 
from view by the high parapet ; ami a blaek-slatet inscription along 


* A recess in any wall, if n.sed by Muhammadans as an altar, is 
styled a mifo-dh, provided that while facing it in prayer, they also ' 
face tho or “'I’emplo of Mecca.” As Mecca is W. of India, 

iHihriihf m Indian loasjids, in orrier to moot ibis condition, are 
recessed into tho K. faces cf their \V. walls ; and for tho convenience 
of wor-shippers, ihe entrances of most Inriian inasjids fare tho K. 
'Pile imdm or vvlln or “ pric»t,” wlule standing wiih In’s face towards 
the principal viihi-dti of a ina<jid, intones nrayors. which the other 
wor'-hifipcrs rcpe-it after him. A or “ pulpit" is .always placed 

on the N*. side of the primipHi nnA/viA. 'I'he hnr'im or “sanctuary" 
is the enclosed part of a masjitl. Tho or “ court " is the open 

yar<l facing tho hoY'nn. The Afo-r or “ tank,” for tho ablutions c>f the 
faithful, is usiiallv in tho centre of tho snhan, and is often furnished 
with a jaivdra or “ fountain.” \ jomdf-llidn<i or “ place of assembly" 
is a building provided in the precincts of ransjids, for the 
faithful to collect in before prayers. A iWdn or “cloister" is 
attached to most large rnasjids for the samo purpose ns a /V»njd/-/Ad«n. 

A hvjra is a room nr building in the precin« ts of a masjid for the 
accommodation of poor persons who coino to worship. ' 

I Black slate, found in many parts of India, is tho material used 
for the inlay of inscriptions in all tho Indian .Moghal building?. 
Black marble is much too hard and brittle for the purpose, some of 
the letters inlaid being no thicker than rats’ tails. 
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the entire length of the front frieze. According 
this mosquo, built by Shah Jahan, resembles a bnght /.ufca and 
second tabernacle of bliss... a halo n»nnd tlie moon . . . a circle 
round the luminous sun . .. a lofty mansion of paradise, P^^e (as 
it were) of one precious pearl, for from the beginning of the inhabited 
world the like of a mosque built entirely of pure marble was never 
prodiiceil,” etc.; while its builder is styled, “ the einbollisher of the 
countenance of Isldm ... the king of kings, whose court equals m 
dienitv the highest Heaven ... the shadow of God . . . Shuhabuddiii 
Muhammad, -the second lord of the fortunate conjunction of tbe 
planets. the valiant king Shah Jahstn,” etc. Then comes the follow- 
ing information “ This building wa« completed iii a space of seien 
years, at a cost of three lacs of rupees, toward-^ the end of the ZOlh 
year of the fortunate reign, corresponding to the yeur lObd liijn 
(1654 A.O-l- There is lastly a prayer, ending And may the 
direction and guidance in the right way have as their result the 
salvation of this righteous king, the accepted of God ! 0 I>ord of the 
umver>*o 1 Amen ! ” All the pavilions on the mosquo proper, on the 
t^iwors, anc* on tho rti*o of marble, and ba\e 

domes with floral heads, whence spring glittering copper-gilt spikes. 
Fergusson* writes about the mosque, which affords aecommodatum 
for 600 worshippers Its cldef beauty consists in its courtyciro, 
which is wholly of white marble from the pavement to tbo sucuinit of 
ibo domes. In design it somewhat resembles tho great Delhi mosque, 
except that tlic minarets are omitted, and the side gateways are only 
recesses. The western part, a mosque properly so called, is of white 
marhlo inside and out; atid except an inscription has no ornament 
whatever beyond the lines of its own graceful architecture.” The 
same autlior nlso describes it as, “ one of the purest and most olognnt 
buildings of its class to bo found anywhere ;'' and further states that 
it is “ less ornamented than any other building of tho same preten¬ 
sions.” Another writer, after expressing his feelings regarding it in the 
bcjuitiful words nf Wordsworth—“quiet as a nun hroathlcss with 
adoration • ” finds fault with the marble lattice screens in the 
chapels, on the ground that “a nun should not wear a collar of 
point-lace.” 

Notwithstanding statements to the contrary, tho most ca.suul 
scrutiny shows that the mosque is profusely decorated ; but chastely 
carved walls, piers, arches, and vaults, blend so harmoniously into 
a unity of loveliness, as to have been apparently regarded as 
separately negligible, in reference to tho general effect produced. 
As Pope has it—“’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call, but the 
joint force and full effect of all.” Some critics hold, that as the 
design of this mosque is architecturally feeble, with stiff and un¬ 
aspiring lines, its general effect is rescued from mediocrity solely 


When James Fergusson, F.R.S., died in 1886, the world lost tho 
^ea^t architectural authority of modern tiroes. His Hisiortf of 
^TthUedure is monumental and unsurpassed ; but most of the 
in this Handbook are from his valaable work entitledi 
Bistory of Indian mirf Eatttm Aixhilfchm^ published in 1876, 
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by the spiritual eftect of tht* pure liuht uud shade of the materialused 
iu its construction. And in fact, barrinff sentiment, and apart from 
the material employed, this mosque bears unmistakuble symptoms of 
suft'ering with its contemporary, the Jrima Masjid of Delhi, from the 
decadence of architectural grace, already well advance*! in Moglial 
biiiiiiings. If has, bowov»r, at certain angles, intrinsic complications 
;ui«l mysteries of perspective, not to be found even at the j; at 
least one set'd such eflects being obtainable by viewing the inter¬ 
sections of the engrailed arches and groined vaults, from the outer 
corners. 

As the mosque rises far above the embattled head of tho higher 
Fort wall, and is a conspicuous object from a distance, it is truly 
wonderful that it has >o long escaped the shocks of war and weather. 
It was used as a hospital during the Mutiny of 1857. 


The road, after passing tlie Moti Masjid, throws off 
a narrow descending way to the Darsani Darwaza 
and the East Enclosure on the left; the road to the 
Mina Bazar on the right; and tlien enters the Court 
or THE Diwan-i-am, through a gap in its N. wall, lead¬ 
ing direct to the Diwan-i-am, 

The Dahsani Darwaza (Handsome Gateway) and The Kast ICn- 
CLOSDRE, 'The narrow desccmling atono-paved way on tho left winds 
past the remains of what must once have been a grand palace, passes 
through the Darsani Diirwiiza, and so loads into tho East Enclosure. 
The palace, tho Darsani Darwriza, and the East Enclosure, probably 
date from Akbar’s tin)e, and Finch writes roganling them :—" The 
founli gate is to tlie river, called tho I)€r.<aHe, leading into a fair 
Court extending along the river, in which tho King looks forth 
every morning at >nnrising, which ho salutes, and thus his nobles 
resort to their Tffsithwi.* Right under tlie place where he looks 
out. is a kind of sca{yol<l, whereon the nobles stand, but the .bW/* 
with others await below the Court. Hero also every noon ho louketh 
forth to behold Toiii^dah, or lightint.' of elephants, lyons, buttles, 
killing of deero with leopards ; which is a custom of ev«*ry day of 
the week, Sumlay excepted, orj which is no fighting ; but Tuesday, 


* Tiisl'an Kmuti tncans ‘‘to make obeisance, to do homage.” The 
Rersian n)ethod of floing hon)age. introduced by Cyrus, was to bend 
tlio knee and fall on tlio face at the king’s feet, striking tho earth 
witl> tlie forehead, and kissing the gro»)nd. This fashion was adopted 
by Akbar and contimied by his successors. Tho Burman kings 
demanded still greater servility. Even courtiers, when approaching 
them, kowtowed (le<:}«ly, <>., grovelled on their stomachs, and care¬ 
fully tucked away their feet, which to show was regarded os the 
height of disrespect. When sleeping, all the inhabitants of Mandalay 
had, under pain of death, to lie with their feet away from the palace. 
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on the contrary, is a day of blood, bolli of lighting boasts, and 
justiced men, the king judging and seeing executions,” Every part 
of this description supports the conclusion that the gateway in tlie 
inner wall of the Fort leading into tho East Enclosure is Finch’s 
“Dersatie” Gate ; and “scaffold” is doubtless used by him in the 
sense of somethim; high, or a terrace. Finch, of course, writes about 
.Jahangir, and so docs Hawkins, who states that thi« cmi'cror after 
praying at dawn with his face towards Mcccii, stood at the 
or “window" of the palaco (of which but little now remains) to bo 
saluted by tho crowd assembled in the plain below. Then, before- 
having a meal in tho harom, he slept for two hours. At noon, he 
came again to the jharoL-a, and sat there witiio-ssing sports till 3 r.M., 
when be met Ins nobles in public audience at the Diwan-i-uui. The 
silence of Finch regarding the Water Gateway carries no weight, 
for his narrative distinctly ignores all gateways other than tho 
principal ones ejitofed. or passed by him wltilo riding or walking 
from the N^tlf’Gatcw^y to tho East Enclosure; and there were 
certainly other gatew^s than those mentioned by him, when he 
visited the Fort such as the Mnchi Bhavvnn Gateway, tho 

South Gitajstay-tyfiho Diwiin^i-tlm Court, the North Gateway of tho 
East Enclosure, sorn6^g.ateways in the Mina lia/Jr, etc. Hawkins- 
mentionSxjieUner tlm/Darsani nor the Water Gateways, but none of 
his narratives oparVfuharchitcctural features. l)oI/>et too ignores 
gateways, bu^eVftd^^ palace facing the river with “windows of 
lattice-work prom '|i'hich the king is accUvStomed to look out at tho 
contests of eWjflianU.’J In fact, when Finch visited the Fort, it had 
most probably the foWoidcr gateways mentioned by Abul FazI, as 
followsIt comprises four gateways, which open the doors of 
wealth and prosperity on the four quarters of the world," These 
{gateways were doubtless those now existing, tho North (outer 
Belhi), the North-Elnst, the Water, and the South (outer Amar Singh) 
Gateways, 

The Water and tho North-Blast Gateways, though now closed, bear 
tracM of ha\-ing been provided with wooden gatc-s. The latter was 
probably the public entrance to the East Enclosure, while tho former 
appears to have been shut in by a high wall, with the urea S. of tho 
oa^mman Burj, for the exclusive use of the inmates of tho Iiarem, 
access 10 it by the still existing postern of this tower, and 
probably by other doorwoys also. This area was in fact their play- 
ground, and was probably laid out as a beautiful garden. Among 
other reliM in the East Enclosure, probably belonging to Akhar’a day, 
t'oar tho North-East Gateway, and another close to the 
later Gateway; while several wells are scattered about here, cither 
pen or closed. The East Enclosure was used ns a bnviir by those 
Who took shelter in the Fort during the Mutiny of 1857, 
menf * adjacent part of the Fort, appropriated by the Store Dopart- 
fnn, V some large elephant stables, and also a cemetery, with a 

tombs of officers who died in the Fort at tho 
‘'eginmng of the 19th century. 


rtsryr^ ® descending to the water, or witli 

rooms round its shaft, or with both steps and rooms. 
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Thb Mina Bazar (Handicraft Baz^r). The road leaving the nuiiii 
road between the Moti Masjid and the Court of the Diw^n-i-dra. and 
thence proceeding westward through the Mina BszJr to the Hutbt 
I’ol was the ancient approach to the palaces. After leaving the N. 
Gateway of the Diwun-i-jJra Court on the left, the road passes 
through a gateway, and enters a court lined with rooms, whence 
passing through a second gateway it enters a larger court, also lined 
with rooms. Then, passing througl» a third gateway, it runs between 
:i lone range of side rooms, at the end of which it turns to the right, 
and so reaches the Hathi Pol. The Mina Baziir, built of rrd sand¬ 
stone, is said to date from the time of Akbar, and the rooms it 
contain'^, now used ns godowns for military stores, were once the 
shops of traders doing a thriving business with the nobles and ladies 
uf tlie court in cmbroideiies. silks, laces, piece-goods, jewellery, eU. 

The Court OK fHK Diwan-i-am (Court of the Hall of Public 
Audience). The road from the North Gateway of the Port enters 
this court througb a gap in its N. wall, as already stated : butiti> 
also entered by the Akbari Durwaza in its N. wall-adoptiug this 
name from Finch, who calls it the “ Acabar Drowaza” ; facing which. 

a gateway in its S. wall admit-, the road from the South ('.ateway of 
the Fort. Both gateways are ma->sive red eandstone structures with 
tine wooden two-fold gates. It is said that two doorways in the S. 
Gateway, which were brickerl up in the Mutiny, load to subterranean 
imssages. Theio are also two smaller gateways in the W. wall, no« 
Hosed. Centrally situated, on the F. side of the court, is the 
biw)lu-i-:ini, N. of which is the gateway leading into the /anana 
Mina Bazilr, white S. of it stands a closed gateway near the cntraiicc 
into the Anguri Bd^di. A high wall girds the court on the N.. w., 
and S.. against which stand rows of rooms with arched entraucc> 
faced bv arcadeil corridors, the latter of which also face the Aiiguri 
High. 'These looms and corridors, probably dating from Akbar > 
tinie. with the gateway just noticed, were lately used as gun shous. 
md from their roofs the public once viewed the state f*‘oc^>^"* 
i.ther sights in the court. Finch, after describing the Mina 
writes about this courtAt the end of this .street, 

,,f a mile, you conic to the third gate, which leads to the Ki lu • 
Darb.'tr always chained, all men but the King and his chihhen thcr 

alighting. This gate is to the south, called Acabar Drowa/u . . . . 
To"retuMi to the third gate, within it you enter into a spacimi, cour 
withroundabout like shop.s and open ha Is, wherein h * 
mVtains, according to their degrees, keep their seventh day .-/-o. .. . 
A little further you enter witliin a raylo, into a m<Te 
within which none l)ut the King’s Addt$, and men of , 

admitted, under pain, of smacking by the porter s cudgels. ’’S 
oiihond without rc-pect of i>orsons.” Hawkins ^e-'crdics Jal augir 
as “sitting in Ids scat royal, every man -standing in his deg 
before him ; the chief within the red rail; the rest without, 
he ' red ^ail,” .loubtless the same as Finch’s “raylo.” within which 
he was proud of being admitted, he writes “ The red rail i- thre 
Itevs higher than the place where the rest stand. Men are I > 

officers • there are others to keei. men in order. , n the midst right 
befo^ the King, standeth an officer with his! niicster hangman. 
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accompanied by forty others of the same prolessioD, with badges on 
their shoulders, and others with whips. Here llio King heureth 
causes some hours every day; ho then departs to his huuso of 
prayer.” “ In the centre of the palace,” says Fcrgussoii, in bis 
Hulonj of Architecture, “is a great court, 500 feet by 370 feet, 
surrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends through 
a succession of beautiful courts upeuing into one another by g!itcway> 
of great magnificence.” This court was the impcri.^l or tilt- 

yard, and withiD it is the tomb of the Hon’ble .1. K. Colvin, and a 
huoli, 26 ft. in diameter and SO ft. in depth, of which the old bullock- 
run was levelled in 1905-06, and a pump inside it substituted. The 
pump is worked by an oil-engine, and an old Hightof steps right down 
to the water, serves as an engine-house. The old brickwork plalforin, 
round the top of the hCioli, was also replaced by a new stonework 
parapet. Within the last few years, the court hus been levelled and 
laid out in grass-plots, l*orderod by footpaths, giving the whole tiu- 
lawn-like appearance so dear to Ix»rd Cordon’s heart. 

The Tomb of the Hon’ijlb J, K. Colvin, enclosed within nn iron 
railing, is a profusely dccoraicd structure of coloured stone ami white 
marble, bearing the following inscription on theS. face of its V-shnpe<l 
headIn memory of John Uussell Colvin, burn May *29, 1607, 
died in the Fort, Sopt. 9, 1357, Lieut.•Uoveriior of the North- 
West Provinces of India.” 

The Diwan-i-am (Hall of Public Audience}, centrally situated on 
the E. side of its own court, with a length of 201 ft, from N. to S,, 
and projecting 67 ft. westward into it from the W. wall of tho Macht 
Bhawan, is formed by Saracenic pillars and arches into a hg<jia or 
gallery, open on three .eides. It has three aisles of nine bays along 
its length, covered by a flat roof, an<l raised on a plinth from tlirec 
to four feet high, with a central flight of .steps at its front or W. 
face, Oq its three open faces are fourteen double pillars, including 
those attached to the back wall, and a ipiadniplc pillar at oach outer 
coraer, all .spanned by fifteen arches, above which brackets support 
a dripstone, surmounted by a plain parapet, enclosing a terrace roof, 
on which are traces of ancient buildings ; and internally twenty-four 
pillars, including those attached to the back wall,’ aro .similarly 
spanned. Standing on the stouc-paved floor, .against the centre of 
the back wall, is a 6rti7/u<t or “ raised .scat,” consisting of a single 
m on legs of the same material; and above it, with a 

highly ornate fa(;ade, is the tbrone-rooni, resembling an alcove in the 
pack wall. This apartment actually belongs to the Machi Bhawan, and 
« dwcnbedyxwf under that heading; as are al.so two largo imd six 
4 L windows in the back wall, whence tho ladies of 

the harera are said to have witnessed the state and other functions hold 
VI haithal', from which the vazir handed petitions 

ho ^peror while sitting in the throne-room above it, was once 
tJ! j ^ 5 and a little N. of it, in tho back wall, is 

^ ^ flight of steps leading lu the Machi Bhawan, and 
1 . ^ fh the palaces. The Dfwdn-i-dm is entirely of red sandstone, 
UUI me white polished stucco which covers its pillars, arches, and 
veiling, gives them the appearance of marble ; while the rich gilding 
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• 'll tlieir j-alieiit line< helps to <trengthen the ilecepthm.* Trftditioe 
has it that this hal! was built by Aiirantrzeb in the ‘27th year of his 
l eiLm, /y., in lb85 ; but he was then engagc<l in the conquest of 
Bijapur, and subsequeut campaigns kept him in the Dfccan till his 
lieatl; in 1707, while he abandoned Agra as a capital in 166S. Hence 
tradition is doubtless wrong, and the l>iwdn-i-ain—minus its coatm-g of 
'tuccoand exclusive of the adornments of the throne-room, which were 
probably adried by Shah Jahan—may be regarded as having existed 
nearly iti its present form, since Akhar's time. The entire t^one- 
room was in fact probably added by Shah Jahdn, for Hdward Terr), 
who vi-ited Agra in .Jahangir’s reign, writes about a throne “ ascended 
bv &tep> plated with silver and ornamented with four silver lions, 
-pangled with jewels, which supported a canopy of pure gold.” 

Nothing is known regarding the state and other functions 
performed by Akbar in this ]):dl ; but mention lias just been made 
of .laliangir’s connection with it, as related by Hawkins and l-mch . 
and it has been narrated previously, how it was used for a grand 
darbdr bv Aurang/.cb, 'oon after the death of his father Shall Jahan 
in 168t).f All public state functions were performed in thc 
Diwan-i-dm, and in its court theo/.f/Zs or “exempts” of the guard 
paraded in full panoply ; and liere also were exhibited led holies, 
.•lephants, and fighting animaN, before the emperors and their 
cDuriier-. I'lider British rule, its external openings were bricked up. 
.ind it was U'C<1 as an armoury till 1870, when its contents werc 

rornoved to Allaliabad. It was restored to some extent, by order ot 

Sir J'hn Strachev, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Nortli-Wesr 
Provinces, for the visit in January, 1878. of H.K.H. the I rmcc o 
Wales now His Imperial Majestv King Edward VII : and more recen 
renovations have been the re building of the two corner groups or 

• oiumns. Tlic two outer angles of the Diwan-i-rtm hall ongina . 
had groui’s of four separate columns to support tlie arcade arc ie.. 
Vears ago. when thoe showed signs of weakness, tl'^y 
strengthened by building up the intermediate s])accs between rm 
column- and lixing iron tics and bands to prevent the 

from spreading. Latterly new cracks had developed and the sitei 
i)f the whole building was consitlcrod endangered, for should 1 1 - ‘ 
ond arches give way. all the rest would probably follow and 
-tructnre collapse like a house of car'Is. To prevent thi-, the . 
Lindnecr decided lo have ilic groups of angle columns _ 

ra.nilt together wiit. tlio l.ays of which they form A- the., 

.'liter columns form the abutments and take the ® xc^i 

,.f arches terminating on them, it «as very t IS 

-trong enough. Tiny were, ih-rcfore, constructer m ‘ 

The half's and imposts are single stones and he shafts ari 
. -ui.tnicted of tliick layers of stones, every alternate layer being . 


* Saiyad Muhamma.l Latif states, in his hook on Agra, that the 
hxtrh nillars” are ' connoctfd by Saracenic^ arches of white marble , 
;,„d Novill in hi. t.-.K.'i...- .U,,u writes about " three row- of 

arcadps of white m;irble in the Saracenic style, 
t Sec page 10, 
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sjogle stone. To reduce the horizontal thrust of the end arches tvTo 
steel joists were embedded in the masonry above the arches. With 
the same object, and to reduce the weight of the roof, which is about 
two feet thick, inverted earthenware jars were placed all over the 
new roof, and the concrete was rammed over them. Some of the 
stones were very hirge, as for instance the impost stones above the 
columusjwhich measure 6^' x 6.V x 2^' = 93 cubic feet, and weigh 
about five tons each. These were lifted without any ditliculty by 
means of ordinary pulleys on the slender ialli scaflfoUling used, lii 
dismantling the old stonework, many iron cramps were mot with 
connecting the adjoining atones. Those which were near the roof 
surface bad suffered from rust, but others from deeper down in the 
masonry and embedded in lime were as good as the day they were 
put in. As they must have been about 250 years in position, it 
proves that as long as wet cannot got .at the iron, the lime in which 
it is embedded serves as a perfect protection against corrosion. The 
Muhammadan builders seem to have trusted larttely to the iron 
cramps which were liberally used to join .ill the large stones together, 
for.counteracting the thrust of the nrehes. Some of tho cramps 
were as much as 4' long and 2" x H" in section. Very excellent 
pure kankar lime was used by the old builder.-*, and it was no easy 
task to break through the old concrete. The kankar was apparently 
brought all tlie way from Bazana in the Bharatpur State, some 50 
miles away. This kankar makes very good hydraulic Hmo and is 
found m all the Mughal buildings. It was used unground for all the 
coarser work, such as concrete, brickwork, and thick plaster, and 
whole lumps of the kankar are found in it. It w.is only ground for 
closely jointed stonework. 

The delicate white shell plaster, and tho gilding of tho super¬ 
structure was also tborougly renewed at n cost of R“. 4,085. The 
ban was last used for the stately function hold in it on Saturday, the 
Uth Jnnnary 1907, when the Viceroy, Lord Minto, by special warrar.t 
from His Majesty the King-Emperor Edward VII, invested His 
Majesty of AfghanisUn, Siraj-ul-Millat Waddin Amir Sir Habibulla 
Jinan, with tho Insignia of the Order of the Bath. The whole 
tunction was a scries of brilliant tableaux, which will not soon bo 
torKotten by those privileged to witness it; and the superb appear, 
ance of the hall on this occasion may be imagined from tho followinc- 
accountThe Chapter of the Indian Orders, at which tho Amir 
ball was the chief guest, was bold in tho Diwan-i-Am 

his royal guwt being seated on a raised dais 
thi lJ? tnrone chamber. To give a long perspective in front of 
ine dais and secure a dignified approach for the procession, several 

raumm anrt arches similor II. oppeawnce to tbo existing ones. The 

ennvas screens Ld 

Mnis were pitched outside to serve as robing and cloak rooms.” 


Having seen what may be regarded as the threshold 
01 ttie palaces, their interesting annexes, theZANANA 

HA e 
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Mina Bazar, the Chitor Gate, and the Mandir Raja 
Ratan, may next be visited, by proceeding eastward 
through the first gateway N. of the Diwdn-i*^m. 

The ZaNana Mina Bazar (Female Handicraft Baz.<r), projected 
into the court known by this name from the hij^h wall of the Macbi 
Bhawau on the S., is an arcaded corridor ?urmounte<l by a marble 
balcony, from which a staircase (not now open) descends to it ;aiid on 
its W.'is the Naglna Masjid, connected with if by sieps closol by an 
iron door. The marble balcony, accessible from the Nai^i'na Masjid, 
consists of a central flat-roofed hall, with an area on each side open 
to iho sky, but enclosed in front by a lattice screen. The central 
hull has an Arabesque archway at each end and is faced by an 
arcade of three bays, with low lattice mils between the columns. 
Above the arches is a plain dripstone and parapet. The ladies of 
the harem burj'ained from this balcony for wares exposed for sale 
in the court by traders privileged to attend to their wants, probably 
none but women being admitted. Here also were held fancy bazars, 
at which the Indies of the court, including the wives and daugliters 
of the nobles, sold their handiwork, playfully haggling with custom¬ 
ers, among whom were often the emperor and his wives with 
their sons and daughters. According to Bernier.—“ The Begurns 
betrav, if possible, a still greater anxiety to l-o serve-t cheaply; 
high words are heard on every side, and the loud and scurrilous 
«Hiarrels of the buyers and sellers create a complete farce. But, 
when at lust the bargains are struck, the Begums, as well as the 
Fmperor, nay liberally for iheir purchases, and often, as if by 
accicent. let slip out of their hands a few gold instead of silver 
roupies, * as a compliment to the fair merchant and her pretty 
daughter. Thus the scene enils with merry jests and good humour.” 
'l‘hese fancy bazars, however, degenerated into Saturnalia, and 
the Rajputs dreading dishonour to their wives and daughters, 
specially stipulated for their exemption from attending them. It 
was in this s[»irit that a treaty of the time contained the condi¬ 
tion “ that the vassals of Boondi should bo exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female relations to take a stall in 
the Mina Bazdr at the palace on the festival of Nauroz.” The court is 
used by the garrison for playing the game of badminton. 

THR Chitor Gate. ExitsfromtheZanAna Mina Buzdr lead to a pas- 
-age E. of it, once the private approach to a fine gateway opening into 
the Macbi Bhawan, which for convenieiico of rofercnco may be styled 
the Machi Bhawan Gateway. In this gateway is fixed the bronze 
rhitor Gate, 11 feet wide, a trophy brought by Akbar from the 
famous Fort of Chitor, captured by him in 1568. This gate is kept 
< losed and the public ore thus deprived of a very convenient entrance 
to the'palaces. Above the archway of the Machi Bhawan Gateway, 
there are two rooms, accessible from the first floor of the Macbi 

Mandir Raja Ratan (locally so called), lying E. of the 
passage to the Chitor Gate, and accessible from it, is a court surround¬ 
ed bv rooms faced by arcaded corridors. Three inscribed stone 

4^ 
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tablets over the S. arcade convey the information that Kdja Ratan 
Kain Sukb, the foujddr (general) of Mabdrdj Pirthi Indar, erected it 
i*s n residence for himself in 1182 a.h. ^n768 a.d.]. ?.e., during 
JAtoccupation of the Port from 1761 to 1774. From the SarHcenk- 
style of the building it may bo concluded that Rfija Ratan adapted 
already exisiing quarters lo his requirements and tHstes. Ine 
adornniems of the doors, and ornamented niches in the N. and b. 
rooms are still in evidence. The latter, looking like idol recesses, 
and tho word Mandir, meaning both “house” and “temple,” hn> 
misled Havell and others into regarding the place ns a Hindu temple, 
about which he writes: “ Here is a Hindu templo, built by ono ofthe 
BharatpurRajahs, who sacked Agra about the middle of the 18th 
century, and occupied it for ten years.” Ihe niches are, however, 
too shallow to hold idols, and the eutrances «o them lace N. and b.. 
while by an immutable rule in temples, whether Hindu, Jain, or 
Buddhist, they should face the east. The inscription, too, is silent 
legarding the jdace being a temple, and there is no s'UAru or “sfiiro ” 
over the main image, as in every true temple. 

Returning to the Diwan-i-am, the Machi Bhawan is 
reached by mounting the staircase in its back wall; and 
so the first of the palaces is entered. Fergusson 
(writing collectively of all the palaces as Akbar’.s 
Palace), considers it “perhaps even more interesting 
than that of Delhi, being wholly of the best age; ” while 
it reminded Bayard Taylor of the Alhambra, and 
also of “a Palace of Fairies.” 

The palace is, indeed, beautiful as a specimen of 
pure Saracenic art, and supremely interesting as a 
monument of the domestic life of the Moghal emperors. 
Bayard Taylor’s assertion that “ no part of Akbar’s 
palace has been utterly destroyed, ” has, however, to 
be accepted with so many reservations, as to be 
practically inaccurate, for apart from the buildings 
already credited to Akbar, most of what remains to be 
seen was built by his immediate successors, on sites 
either wholly or partially cleared by them of former 
structures. But even their beautiful creations have been 
^^poiled by Jabs, Mahrattas, and Englishmen. Two 
^vernors-Qeneral have been named by Sleeman in his 
namb/es and Recollections of an. Indian Official as being 
guilty of- such vandalism, liOrd Hastings sent some 
beautiful parts of these buildings to England, as a 
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pi-ei>ent to the Prince Regent: and Lord Bentinck sold 
by auction many exquisite lattice screens, and much 
inlav work ; and would probably have sold the Taj itself, 
but for the trifling amounts realized. Later rulers have 
adopted a more enlightened policy, and to some extent 
healed these wounds, at considerable expenditure; 
pre-eminent among them being Lord Curzun, whose 
zeal for the conservation of Indian historical buildings, 
has earned the gratitude, not only of all lovers of art, 
but also of thousands wlio jtnnually vi.sit them froni 
all parts of tlie globe. 

The Machi Bliawan, the Nagina Masjid, tlie Haminam 
Shalii, the Throne Terrace, il»e Diwan-i-Kha.s, and the 
Mina Masjid, may now be seen, and it will, perhaps, be 
most convenient to visit them in the order in which 
they are here entered. 

1 HE Hh.vwan (Fisli I'alace) consists of a court 1U4 ft. 

N. to S. tiy 1-32 ft. E. t.> W., cnclo.sed on all sides by a ground Hoor, 
surmounted by a tir^^ Hoor on all but the K. .side. 

I'he CoUUT, now bare, was onco adorned by marble fountain*, 
marble re.scrvoirs stored with gold and silver fishes, and other 
beautiful marble fixture.«, removed by the J.lt Uader, Suraj Mai, 
who tran-iferred thvm to Dig, where to this day tl»ey adorn hiosk.'^. 
pavilions, and ghats. On the N. side of the court is the Machi 
Hhawnn (lateway holdinpr the Chitor Gate, Which, as previously 
remarked, is mo.'it inuonveniently kept clo.scd; and other entrances^ 
into it are subse<|nciitly noticed. Oti eacli side <>f tbo gateway, 
facing S., is a staircase to the first Hoor, and at one time these were 
,ip]»arcntly building.s on iis roof. 

The Ghound Flooh is faced by a Hat-roofed corridor on eacli 
side standing on a plinth 18 ins. high, and is enclosed in front by a 
Saracenic arcade, above which is a broaii horizontal ledge on 
tnassive brackets fr-'in wliich project holdfa.^t.s for poles lo carry an 
av/ning. Centrally situate*! in the N. and S.' corridors are the 
Machi Bhaw»n Gateway and a masonry block bearing; a pavilion in 
the first Hoor, respectively ; and at the E. end of the b. corridor is 
an arched exit to the Anguri Hagh. The back of these corridors 
are blank walls. Projecting from the centre of the W. corridor is 
a small porcli, and a similar porch, carrying the White Throne, 
proji-cts from the centre nf the E. corridor. At the back of tlie W. 
corridor are two parallel lines of dark rooms with Hat roofs and 
earthen Hoors, the doorways of which face archways in front. At 
the S. end of the E. comder, which is the narrowest of the corridor.s, 
IS a .staircase to the first floor; and the back of ihls corridor is 
pierced by nine low archways leading into dark rooms in the- 
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t-osemont of the Throne Terrace, with v-iultoa roofs niu\ oarllteii 
floors. From tfiosc roojns, sit\>utotf boiweon tlio Machi lUiawaii ainl 
the inner wall of the Fort, nro ilark pa>s;»uvs lea.hiJR to th.' 
Sammnn Burj an'l also to the staircase aescomliti*? from tins tower 
and the Shlsh Mahal, to tho East Enclosure. The I'rouml tloot of 

th© Machi Bhnwan is Imilt entirely of red sandstone. 

Thk First Floor is faced by corridors with sand^tom' Hoars, 
flat roofs and Saracenic arcades in front; on all but the K, side, 
where stand the Haniimbn Shnhi, the Throne Terraco, and tlu- 
Diwilnd-Khiis. The broad horizontal Icd^re of the urouml floor runs 
alonj; the outer faces of tho N.,W. anti S. corridors, nine ins. below 
their floors, which is also the level tho Throne Terraco; and ubnvt. 
the arcade on each of tl' 0‘0 sides, brackets sui'port a wi«lc drip.stonc 
above winch arc holdfast.s for an awning, and a jilaiii parajiot. At 
the centre of tho N, corndor is tho njipor storey, with two rooms, oi 
the Machi Bhawan tbitoway, on each side of which, in the Imck wall, 
is a staiicaso to tho court below; white at iho h. and W. ends 
of the corridor a doorway leads into tho H.untniim SIvahi, and 
through tho back wall into the Nagina Masjid, resju>otivcly. At 
tho centre of tho S. corridor is a marble |>nvilii>n stimiUng over thr 
nins'tnry block in tho S. corridor of the ground fleer. Uoccuines 
the entire width of the corriilor and ledge, has t\V" vaulteil roofs, 
and two highly uarvorl Saracenic openings facing N. with a low lattice 
rail between the front pair of columns; and its mof ami Ho«ir over 
tho ledge .are of marble. At the E. end of the corridor, in tho 
back wall, is an archway loading to tho Mina Ma-jid, Sauiinaii 
Bnrj. etc.; and at tins end tho lodge joins tlio Throne Toirace, atid 
nlTords easy aecess to it ami to tho Diwan-i-khi\s. A small Ijigh 
wind'iw in the buck wall of tho corridor overlooks the Minn Masjid ; 
and in tlio K. ond wall is inserted a marble tablet bearing tlio 
inscription t—“ In grateful commemoration of tho sorvicos rondorc<l 
to posterity by iho Honorable Sir John Strachoy, u.c.s I., to whom, 
not (orgottiiig the enlightened sympathy ami timely care of others, 
Inilia is mainly intlobted for tho roHcuo and preserved beatify of the 
Tajmahal and other famous monuments of tho ancient art nml 
history of those provinces formerly ndministerotl by him, this tablet 
is idncod by order of his friend, tho Earl of Lytton, Vicoroy ami 
Governor-Gonornl af India, a.D. 1881).“ 

Behind tho wall hearing this tablet is the staircase ascending from 
tho E. corridor of tho ground floor. 

The hack wall of the W. corridor is pierced by door,ways loading 
into A lino of rooms connected by other doorways w th nn inner 
lino of rooms, in tho centre of which is tho Throne Boom, with an 
anioroom on each side of it, tho other rooms N. and S. of whioli have 
six sraall marblo.barrod windows, throe on each sitlo, overlooking 
tho DiwAn-i-dm, hut too high up to have boon used for sight-seeing 
hy tho_ ladies of tho harem. In tho contro of tho ontoi* lino of 
rooms is a small hall leading into tho Thrmio Room, and in its front 
wall is tho onirnneo from tho Diwdn-i-tim into tho W. corridor, at 
the N. omi of which is tho doorway into tho Nogina Masjid. In a 
room S. of tho Throne-room hall, may ho soon numorous kottlo- 
drums, and also marble fragments, said to bo those of Akhar'a throne ; 
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while from the southernmost room in this line a doorway leads to 
the Anpuri Bagb. 

TnE Throne Koom, entered through a hall with an arcliwuyiti 
the centre of rhe back wall of the W. corridor, consists of walls 
cased with profusely inlaid marble, a Hat-vanltod marhle roof, a sand¬ 
stone tlo'ir, and a marble facade of Saracenic archways, the arches 
ind s<juare pillars of whicl’i are richly inlaid with precious stones. 
'I’he datli'S are divided into panels of boldly and artistically carved 
tloral designs, above which are numerous deep and highly orna¬ 
mental recesses for lamps. The only article of furniture in the 
Throne Room is a marble octagonal footstool. The anteroom, on 
each side of the Throne Room, has a Hat roof, and plastered walls; 
and its marble-barred window overlooking the Diwjin-i-am, with a 
smaller one above it. is conveniently large to have been used by the 
ladies of the harem for sight-seeing, Thr'-ugh these windows, Niir 
Jfth.'in and Mnmtuz Mahal may often have viewed the pageants in 
amousfl of the Diwan-i-um. 

There are traces of buildings on the roof of the W. corri<lor, and 
from tanks on the roof of the .N*. corridor were supplied the aqua¬ 
riums in the court. The first floor is of red sandstone, except the 
pans described above as being of marble. 

The NagiNA Masjid (Gem Mosque). This mosque of pure white 
marble, with its court on the same level as the first floor of the 
Machi Bhawan.and situated N. of the W. end of this structure (the 
unsightly X. wall of wh-ch form.s its southern boundary), is obliquely 
placed in reference to adjacent buildings, in oriler to make its hack face 
Mecca. Parts of an "Ider building of red sandst-mo, mutilated to 
make room for it, still remain, including a mom N.W. of the mosqm* 
proper, in whicli, according to the ignorant guides usually employed 
by visitors, Shah Jahan was imprisont'd by his undutiful son 
Auningzeb, and afFcctionately tended for eight long years by his 
favourite daughter, Jahrinara. They al.^o tell how Shah .Idhan stoo i 
daily at the lattice window of thi-* room, overlooking tlie om-ousef 
of the Diwan-i-am. to be saluted by tin* guard stationed there. 
These are mendacious inventions. The room in question was 
probably part of a ennouH covered way, whicit, after rising liy 
steps in the small room N. «>f it to a higher level, passed over the 
gateway leading into the Zandna Mina Bazar from the cnrrousel, 
and so reached the side gateways id the Mat! Mnsjtd. 

The Gem Mosque, entered from the Machi Hhawan by a doorway in 
its S. wall, has a marhie-paved court, oiiclnsed by walla on all 
but the W. side, where it opens on to the mosque proper, which 
has a small marble-paved mnrt at each end, enclosed in front 
by a marble lattice-rail with a central entrance, tlio northern 
of these courts being connected with the room just noticed 
by a doorway. All three courts have prayer-spaces, duHnod 
by black slat” inlay ; and tho walls are crested by a floral design 
in marble. The E. wall ha.s a doorway at its S. end, lending 
into a small room confaiiiing arrangomonis for heating water, 
whence a doorway leads into tho Zanana Miita Bazar balcony. At 
the centre of this wall, facing the centre of the mosque proper, is a 
sloping marble channel with elaborate zig-zag inlay in many colour*. 
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liischarginp: into a shallow marble cistern. The N. wall has a door¬ 
way leading by a staircase to the court of tl'O Znnfina Mina Baztfr, 
the entrance into which is closed by an iron door. 

The mosque proper, standing "O a plinth with a step in front, 
consists internally of two aisles of three boys, formed by ohas-tolj' 
carved I'iern, bt-'aring gracefully engrailed arches, surmounted by 
a strikingly beautiful vaulte«l and cuspe<l roof; and has a 
marble floor, divided by inlay into |>rny&r-spaces. There is also 
a central wuVodi, uniform in style with the rest of the interior. 
The most prominent external features ato a central dome, 
flanked on each side by a smaller one, ntul eight pinnacles ; all 
symmetrically elegant, and crowneil by sparkling coppor-gilt spikes. 
The harmr'nious blending of each part of this bijou mo-quo with 
every other part of it, combined vviih the ranssiveneSs of its jriers 
in reference to their height, produce an impression of inseparable 
solidity, suggestive of its being carved from a single block of stone; 
while the gi»cefnl proportion of its body and limbs, draped in 
cha.-Jte1y pure white marble, simply yet tastefully adorned, oroato 
Ti. tont ensemhlt oi smiling sanctity, well adapted to the retpiiroments 
of the Indies of th« harem who worshipped hero. Aurangz6b i« 
said to iiave built this beautiful mosque, and it is probable that be 
did so about 166$, when, at the commencemont of his father’s 
caplivity in the fort, it may havo beeti consideretl too rit-ky to allow 
him and bis retinue to worship in the Moti Masjid, which it certainly 
post-dated, as evidenced by the covered way to that mosque being 
broken for its construction. 

The Hammam Shahi (King’s Bath), onening on to the Throne 
Terrace, and accessible from the Mnchi Bbaw’nn, has a narrow 
balcony on its E. side, supported on red-sandsione brackets projocted 
from the E. face of the inner wall of ibe fort, and enclosed by n low 
lattice mil of white marble. The brickwork walls of tbo suite of 
vaulted rooms containing the baths, have their faces coated with 
aiucco, which hears traces nf having been gorgeously decorated with 
floral and oiher designs ; and thi earthen floors were doubtless once 
paved with marble squares, probably richly inlaid. Copper pipes 
are still visible in places, and the windows overlooking tbo river in 
some of the rooms, have matly worked marble frames and bars ; and 
must oDce have been glazed. The long corridor W. of tho rooms 
contained furnaces, which could be attended to without entering the 
building; and recent excavations have exposed channels f*ir beating 
the baths. On the roof cf tbo baths are several tanks, cisterns, 
and glazed earthen pipes; and open masonry channols run from 
hero ^ the tanks on the roof of the N, first-floor corridor of the 
Machi Bhawan, for supplying water to tho marble fountains and 
bsh-tanks in its court. 

On the plinth at tho S. end of the baths, once stood n marble 
gallery with a richly inlaid Saracenic arcado on each of its three 
outer sides, as depicted in the old drawings of the Fort in the 
ftt the Taj. Lord Bontinok, however, demolished it, and 
sold most of its beautiful fragments by auction, five of which, still 
at site m September 1892, being sent, it is believed, to various 
Indian museums. It is stated by some that the gallery was built of 
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treen marble, which probably means thar serpentine was largely 
used in its inlay. 

The Thronb IbrracB, octually the roof of the dark rooms 
entered from tho K. jsround floor corridor of the Machi Bhawan, 
lies between the Hainmim Shani and tho Diw<tn-i.khas, and is 
enclosed on the E. by a low lattice rail of white marble, supported 
on red sandstone brackets projected from the E. face of the inner 
wall o^ rhe f'ori. It is J16 It. N. and S., by 82 ft. E. and W. ; 
towers over the water jrateway in the outer wall ; overlooks the 
Samman Burj and tha Machi llhawan : and commatids a fine view 
of tho Taj and ihe country on the left bank of the Jumna. The 
terrace, now coated with plaster, Oad d.uibtless at ono time a 
leaaellated pavement of niarblo and other stones, in cooractrical ami 
other patterns: and accordint: to some authorities it carried a 
beautiful hdidd^ri or arcaded gallery, demolished and annexed by 
Suraj Mai, the Jdt Raja of Bharatpur. That it w.as always an open 
terrace, is, howcvei, asserted by equally reliable authorities, who 
are supported by tho ancient drawings of the F«-rt in tho Taj museuin. 
It may be remarked that this corroboration of tho open torroce 
theory is entirely based on drawings which may or may not be 
authentic, while the UnMari contention rests on the tinner liasis 
of sturdy .arches, strong vaulted roofs, and thick walls below the 
terrace, evidently so constructed in order to carry a heavy super- 
Ftruciure. The only objects of interest now connected with the 
terrace, are the black and white thrones standing centrally on its 
E. and W. margins, respectively. 

The statement made by Hnvoll in his A<jm and Oi>' Toj. that 
Jahangir sat on this terrace “ to enjoy the sight of his brigantines on 
tlie river, or to watch the elephant fights on the level place botwoeu 
the walls,” is nnsnpnorted by travellers and others who saw the Fort 
in the reign of this omperor.“^'c< Darsani Barwaza (intc. But 
aa the statement is clearly based on Tavernier’s narrative of his 
visit to the Fort during the reign of Shall Jahan >n 1C40, it i.'^ 
absolutely unauthcntic.—iSVc Khas Mahal and Shah Jaharii J\lahal 
post. 

The Black Thuonk, standing on a platform of white marble 
15 ins. high, with a low inarblo lattice rail on its E. side, and carved 
out of a single block of slate, con^ists of four octagonal legs 10 ins. 
high, bearing a rectangular slab Gins, thick. An inscription, in 
raised letters on the sides of the throne, mentions the oldest son of 
Akbar as “ Shah Salim, tho Iicir,” and gives in a chronogram the 
date 1603, the year in which Prince Salim came to Agra from 
Allahabad—where he had in oiien rebellion .assunied imperial func¬ 
tions—and was forgiven by his father. 7'his inscription, probaldy 
placed bore by Akbar, may, therefore, bo regarded as conmicmonitivc 
of the reconciliation, and the consequent continuance of Prince 
Salim as " tho heir.” Anotherinscription, similarly situated, records, 
in engraved letters, the accession of Prince Salim to the throne in 
1605, as Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahangir. It is related that 
while the Jat ruler, Raja Jawahir Singh, was living in the Fort, 
after the death of his father, Suraj ^lal, at Delhi in 1763, be 
boastfully sat on tho Black Throne, which, in grief at the indignity, 
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broke ii8 heart, and wept tears of blood. In corroboration thereof, 
behold a crack at its S. ond, and also red ninrUs ! And rctribntivr- 
justice spared not Jawahir Sinph. He was murdered in 176(3, close 
to the scene of his sacrilepc. All but the crerliilous may bo intorcstod 
to know that red peroxide of iron is often found in slate, and 
.'ometimes pink or carmine«red crystals of tourmaline. 

The White Throne, standing on a platform of white marble 
15 ins. high, consists of a rectangular slab on four Icijs-, also of 
white marble, but not enrved out of a single block. There are traces 
of its having been enclosed by a rail, probably of white niarblo ; 
and there is some black inlay on the top of the jdatforni. 'I'his 
throne is said to have be**n the seat of tho court jc'ter. 

The DiwaK-I-KhaS (Hall of Special Audience), opening on t«i 
the Throne Terrace, and standing over tho Shi<b Mahal, ha-* a 
short narrow balcony E. of it, supported on red sandstone brackets 
projected from the E. face of the inner wall of the Fort, and 
enclosed by a low lattice rail of white marble. Tliis^ beimtiful 
structure of white marble, entered by two stops on the N., consists 
of a plinth three feet high, hearing outer and inner halls, 73 ft. by 
33 ft, externally and 40 ft. by 26 ft. inieriially, rosjicctivcly ; 
connected by three archwa)s in the face of tho latter. The three 
exposed faces of the plinth are exquisitely carved, Ahmg the front 
and sides of tho outer hall are Saracenic arcades comprising eleven 
bays with eight pier-* in couples, and iwo corner abutments in double 
couples; and a coupled abutment attached to each end of tho face 
of the inner hall. All the piers and abutroents have twelvo.sided 
pillars inlaid at their ends, standing on sejuare bases with faces loth 
inlaid and carved. The outer hall may thus be regarded ns an 
arcaded gallery, projected northward from the face of the inner hall. 
Above the outer faces of tho archways of tho outer hall are iron 
rings for awnings, and marble brackets bearing a dripstone of 
sandstone, over which is a plastered parapet of brickwork. High up 
on the outer face of the inner hall, and, therefore, visible f»oni the 
outer hall, a Persian chronogrammntic inscription gives the date 
1046 A.H. [1637 A.D.], and states that tho Diwfin was built by 
Shah Jab5n. It also mentions “the King’s chain of justice,” 
A chain from a boll in the Bfw^nd.kbds probably to the carrouset of 
tho Diw^nd-dm. Any suppliant for justice, on pulling the chain, 
was at once admitted into tho emperor’s presence, and his complaint 
heard. A sirrilnr method of hearing grievances was adopted by 
Jahingir. A shot-hole on tho outer N, face, in the E. spandrel of 
the easternmost archway, tells of some bombardment of the. Furl 
prior to that by General Lake in 1803. The inner hall is faced by 
“J? plAin archways with four massive rectangular piers and two 
thicker end abutments, three of which load into it from tho outer 
while that at each end is formed into a recess by a closing back 
end of the hall is an apsed alcove 20 ft. by 13 ft., 
with a raised floor of sandstone ; and into the hack wall aro recessed 
three plain false archways, facing and resembling those in front, as 
do also their piers and_abutments, partially projected from this wall. 
Above each entrance into the inner hall, and also above tho false 
archways facing them in the back wall, is an arched window 
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ojit’ninyf, closed at front and back by a iattico screen of naturally 
(•}ir\'eil :ind nrtUticiilly jjrouped flowers and leaves in white marble. 
The floors of both halls, now ff plaster, were doubtless paved originally 
with white marble ; and when the white-marble casings of their 
flat-vaulted roofs were renewed some years ago. the former hooks in 
them for hanging chandeliers, were not, replaced. I hc dados round 
the piers and wads of the inner hall are divided into panels richly 
curved and inlaid with floral designs, above winch there is also a lot 
<)( bo'd carving, including that on the curved margins of the roof, 
in the shallow false lamp-niches; and on spandrels, apses, and 
ewrywhere. The inlay of serpentine, lapis-lazuli, porphyry, obab 
cedony, and ntlier stono'*, is chiefly floral ; while in the carving 
there are both floral and geometrical designs, done with a freedom 
a. d accuracy suggestive of Pprsian influences. An exit at the S. 
end of the eastern npsed alcove of the inner hall leads to the roof of 
tho Saiumnn Bnrj, whence a staircase on the W. descends to the 
Angiiri liuith. Fergu<son mentions tho Dlw^in-i-kh^s, as “one of the 
most elegant of Shall .lahdn’s buildings, being wholly of white 
marble inlaid witli precious stones, and the design of tho whole 
being in the best stylo of his reign.” It was in the Diwdn-i-khfis 
that the emperor-s received kings, nobles, and ambassadors in private 
audience, and transacted tho most important affairs of State, helped 
Ijy their councils ; and what Bernier states regarding the Dlwdn-i- 
khas at Delhi, is applicable here also:—‘‘But few nre suffered to 
enter . . . Tliore it is where the King is seated in a chair, his 
Uinnilis standing round about him, and giveth a more particular 
audience to his officers, receiveth their accounts, and treatoth of the 
most important affairs of State. All the Umrahsi are oidiged to be 
without bdl every evening at this assomldy, as in the morning at tho 
Am-Kus; obo sometliing is retrenched of their pay.” 

Wlicn His Majesty of Afghiinisnin was invested in January 1907 
with the Order of the Bath, the DiwJin-i-kh^s, l>rilliniitly illuminated 
,ind superbly decorated for the occasion, was used as .a supper mom. 
A tPinpiT.'iry colonnade was erected in front of it; and a broad 
staircase made to look liko in irble connected it with the Samman 
Biirj. 

Thk .Mina Masjiu (Heavenly Mosque) was the nrivate chapel of 
the emperors. It is reached by pas.sing southward through the 
archway (near the Srracliey Tablet) at the 1C. end nf the back wall 
of the S. first-floor corridor of tho Machi Hhawan, ami then mounting 
a staircase on the right, which also leads to ihe roof of the corridor. 
This Lilliputian mosque, cased with wliito marble, consi'ts of a plain 
open-faced room, ‘22 ft. by 13 ft., on a low plinth, and a court, 22 ft. 
square, with a slab of white marble in its centre, 'Ihe room has a 
mihrdh in its back wall, and the court is paved with altcrnato squares 
of white marble and jasper. A small window in its N. wall over¬ 
looks the Machi Bhawan. 


Attention has hitherto been paid to parts of the 
Fort mainly connected with the lives of the emperors in 
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relation to general and state functions. Their private 
lives may now be read in the zandna halls and palaces, 
once resonant with the footsteps and voices of the 
belles of many nations, whose greatest ambition in life 
was to please the imperial lords who ruled their 
destinies. The Sammak Mahal, the TChas Mahal, the 
Shish Mahal, the Anguri Bagh, and the Shail 
Jahani Mahal, all replete with interest, may now be 
visited, in the order here given. 

It is chiefly regarding these palaces that Bayard 
Taylor writes:— 

“The substructures of the palaces are of red 
sandstone, but nearly the whole of the corridors, 
chambers, and pavilions are of white marble, wrought 
with the most exquisite elaboration and ornament. 
The pavilions overhanging tlie river are inlaid, within 
and without, in the rich style of Florentine mosaic. 
They are precious caskets of marble, glittering all over 
with jasper, agate, cornelian, bloodstone, and lapis-lazuli, 
and topped with golden domes. Balustrades of marble 
wrought in open patterns of such rich design that they 
resemble fringes of lace when seen from below, extend 
along the edges of the battlements. The Jumna 
washes the walls seventy feet below, and from the 
balconies attached to the zenana^ or women’s apart¬ 
ments, there are beautiful views of the gardens and 
palm groves on the opposite bank, and that wonder of 
India, the Taj, shining like a palace of ivory and 
crystal, about a mile down the stream.” 

^^^*8 grtmp of buildings, during the Mutiny of 
5/, was occupied by civil and military officers and 
their families; and it was in the Shah Jahdni* Mahal 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces 
ted. His tomb has been described ante under the 
heading “Court of the Diwdn-i-dm.” 


Mahal (Jasmmo Bower) is the name of the beautiful 

S?.! k the Sammau Burj or “Jas- 

ower, and, therefore, aptly styled the “ crowning glorj,” How 
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jr came ti> 1*0 nanie'l is an interestinj; study, though somewhat 
<■uujectur.ll. .'<((,H»,<u/Mi)eans “ handsonio,” and Inn-j means “tower.” 
Hence Sainman Hnrj moans Handsome 'l ower ; and “ handsome ” 
was nrohahly the oti'y christeoinp compliment paid to this semi- 
<'irc'u].ir tower hv its sponsors. But in course of time tlie belief 


became popular that tite tower, or rather the belvedere crowning it, 
was once I’ccupietl by the famous beauties Nur Jahitn and Mumtaz 
.Mahal, n-e necessity f<jr a more feminine compliment was thus 
-uitgcst* il, and .as mmuHtn also means “ the jasmine flower ”—white. 
fia*'rant. and shapely—emblem of chastity, sweetness, and beautv ; 
I'opular fancy so re-christened the tower, and it hocanic the ilasniino 
Tower 'I'he lu-lvoilere became the Samtnnn Burj .Mahal or .Jasmine 
lower Abode. IMbpsis subsc<]uently excised hnrj or “tower,” and 
popular scntinn-i.t changetl the meaning of mnhal from “abode” 
to “ bower.” Hence the name Samman iMahai or .Jasmine Bower, 


fiy which the “ erownirit: glory ” of the Samman Burj or .Jasmine 
Tower is now known. To reach the .Jasmine Bower ftoin the Machi 


Mbaw.an, goca'^twarii from the Mina Masjid along a passage behind 
the Diwan-i-klias, .timI while doing so (as no imlics now bathe there), 
peep into ihe Sbisli Malial through windows on the left: and then 
• icscon<lirg a staircase, enter a small hall, of which the K. doorway 
leaii.s info the court of the Jasmine Bower. A.s this s^ay to the 
.Jasmine Bower overlouks the Shi’sh Mahal, none but the emi)cror.s 
could ever have use<l it. The .Jasmine Bower, once the residence of 


the most favoured among the <pieens of the rci^'ning emperor, consists 
of a ••oiirt with a [ilatforni along its N. side; an entrance liall on its 
S. side witli a room at each end of it ; a boudoir opening into it on 
its E. side ; and >ome apartments on its W. side. 

Thk CocrT, 14 ft. by :JJft., is paved with marble octagons, four 
pointed stars, nii'i bamls at right angles covering channels from its 
sides to a sijuare drainage outlet in the ccjitroatso covered. In most 
gui<lo books this arrani'cment is erroneously said to he a board for the 
game of jiachi'^i or In''i>n ha<'ki’ammon, which is played on a board 
shaped like a (Jrock cross, wiih 3 row.s of 8 scjuarcs in each arm, and a 
sijuare in the centre. Tliere is such a boaid in the palace at Fatclipur 
Sikri. The court is boumied by .a wall on iho W., cased with white 
marble for some hcigl'.t, above which is a dripstone on brackets under 
awning holdfasts, all of marble, springing from tlto E. plastered 
wall of tho Oiw.dn i-kb.'is. Proj-cted from this wall was probal>Iy a 
Hchlv inlaid colonnade of while marble, dcmoli'hed by Lord Hastings, 
of which some fraements werosenr by him to England, while two may 
still be seen lying in tho Anguii Ihigh, The platform at the N. .side of 
the court is encloso<l on'lie N. an<i E. bv beautifully worker! lattice 
screens with tloriatcrl crests, all of white marble. It is 12 inches 
high with a vertical f.ice of white marble, and its top surface, 3Sft, by 
17 ft., is paved with l>-inch sijuares of white marble—31 along its 
length and l.a alo'g its breadth, i.c., 465 altogether, bordered on all 
sides by strips of porphvry with squares of black slate at their 
intersections. Tho platform is clearly a seat, whence, through the 
marble lattice .'-creens, the hrgams viewed the si>oris in the East 
Enclosure. The niarbl- lattice screens were damaged by a cannon 


ball, but h.ave since been repaired. 
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The South Enthanck Hall, 28 ft. by 17 ft., is faced on (ho 8. by 
three entrances from the Khds Malnd, formed by stjuaro marble pillars 
bearing architraves on bracketted capitals, all of similar material. 
The floor 6 ins. higher than that of the Khds Mahal, is of plnster ; 
the walls cased with niarl'le, show traces of decorations in gold and 
colours ; and it has a marblo flat-vaulted roid. The N. side of the 
hall is like the S. side, except that its ends are closed by niarb!*- 
lattices, above which and the central entrances facing t)ie court, is 
adripstone on brackets under awning-holdfasts, all of marble. At 
the E. end of the hall, a doorway leads into a room, 22 ft. by ft., 
with four other doorway.s, and an arched window facing E. with a 
low lattice rail closing it below. At the W. end of the hall, ii door¬ 
way leads into a room, 24 ft. by 15 ft., with two doorways facing S.. 
and a doorway on the N. leading into the small staircase hull. Tin* 
floors, walls, and roofs of both rooms, aro like thosoof the hall hetween 
them. 


The Boouoie, all of white marble, and standing on a plinth 12 in>. 
high, consists of a ball opening into the court; an octagonal room K. 
of the ball j a corridor round the five external sides of tho octaiionai 
room ; and a balcony round the outcr-faco of tho hall and the five 
oiitor-facps of the corridor. The fa 9 ado of the ball has three* 
entrances formed by 12-sided pillars with square bases, bearing 
architraves on bracket-winged and squarely-shaped capitals, all 
profusely itdaid, over which n bracketted dripstone, which sweeps 
round the building, is surmounted by a fnco-inlaid parapet. Thert* 
are also marble holdfasts above the dripstone for ait awning. 

The hall, 40 ft. by 22 ft. inlemnlly, has in the middle of it.' 
marble-paved floor a richly carved and inlaid shallow cistern with a 
fountain in its centre ; two doorways in its N, wall lead into the 
balcony; two in its S. wall into tho room E. of tlie S. entrance into 
tliecoiirt; while in its E, wall .are three apsed recesses giving access 
through five doorways to the octagonal room and the corridor, The 
flat-vaulted marble roof of the hall was once no doubt highly deco¬ 
rated in gold and colours. 

The octagonal room, 18ft. wide internally, has a doorway in tho 
centre of each side. Five of these doorways lead into the corridor, 
three into the hall, and above six of them are fanlight-shaped 
apertures, closed externally by marblo lattices. A deep arched 
tho doorway on each side of that facing tho cistern in 
be ball, is said to have had a silver door and been used as a jowel- 
casket, reached by stops of gold. Tho floor of this room is paved* 
^ith marble, and its domed roof is of similar material, covered with 
Boral and other designs in various colours, including gold. 

ine corridor, lift, wide, round tlie external sides of the octagonal 
room IS faced by as many colonnades of fifteen bays in all, the parts 
of which are similar to those of the hall facade, but slighter : and 
the pillar-shafts are inlaid with black slato only. The floor of the* 

^rndorisof plaster, and its flat-vaulted roof is cased with marblo. 

once no doubt gorgeously painted. 

running along the N. side of the hall and tho five 

nrlS^? carried by red sandstone brackets- 

projected from the face of tho tower, has a floor of red sandstone,. 


! 
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and is enclosed by a low rail white marble. Its coDtinuity is, 
however, broken at iho centre of iis K. front by a small pavilion of 
four pillars, two of which belong tr> the corridor. The pavilion has 
a flat.vaulted marble roof, a marble floor, and is enclosed on its three 
outer sides by a low lattice rail of marble. 

All wall-faces have dndo-panels of tastefully carved floral patterns, 
bordered by richly inlaid bunds of geometrical and other designs, 
above which, to the full height ‘-f the walls, are deeply cut enurailed 
niches of various shapes and sizes, inclu<ling those for lamps, between 
horizontal and vortical bands of inlay. All parts of pillars, capitals 
and architraves, are also richly inlaid ; and in fact every inch of 
surface to which inlay could possibly be applied, has been covered 
witli it, in floral, geometrical, and other designs. AU the door frames 
are of white marble ; and the jambs, and other surfaces of doorways, 
archways, and openinvs irenerally, show traces of having been 
profusely decorated with designs in gold and colours. 

On the outer roof of the boudoir stands an octagonal marble 
pavilion of eight pillars, entered by as many doorways in lattice 
.screens between them, a curious feature of which is its marble brackets 
in sets of three, supporting a well.projected dripstone. The pavilion 
is surmounted by a copper-gilt octagonal dome with a floral head and 
aureate spike, making it a conspicuous object in every distant view of 
the Fort. The only way to the pavilmn is from tho back of the 
Dlwitn-i-kh.'is, over the roofs of the .southern rooms of the Jasmine 
Bower. It may bo noticed that the roof of tho boudoir is disfigured 
■by a modern nuirble rail, added probably by some British vandal as 
a finishing touch, according to his ideas of tho beautiful. 

Ai’autments West of the Court. —A doorway (generally kept 
locked) at tho W. end of the platform, lea«is into a room, 2*2 ft. by 
20 ft., in which .a beautiful marble bath has been almost destroyed. 
The room has it.s floor on the same level as tho top of the platform, 
and from its back centre steps descend to the Shfsh Mahal. Tlie first 
doorwav (also generally kepi locked) S. of the platform, leads by a 
descending .staircase to the luminotis stone and the <ahu\ti. Turn to 
the right at tbe bottom of the staircase, and enter the passage leading 
eastward to the cahinH. At tbe comraencemont of this passage, on 
tbe right hand, is the luminnus lintel of a doorway, leading by a 
narrower passage to a room E. of the cabinet. The luminosity is due 
to light refracted through tho thin marble slabbing in the side 
of the platform above. If this side is covered with a cloth, th** 
lintel i.s no longer luminous. But ibo most peculiar feature of this 
phenomenon is that the luminosity is always golden, oven when the 
platform is in shade. The cabinet, which is under the platform in the 
court, is also accessible from the basement passages starting from tiie 
Macbi Bhawan. The second entrance S. of tho platform leads into 
a room, 15 ft. N. and S. by 18 ft, E. and W.. with an apsed alcove 
11 ft. by 7 ft. at its N. end, a slight recess, 11 ft, wide, at its S. end ; 
and a recess, 11 ft. wide, containing a waterfall and shallow cistern 
in the wall facing the entrance. This room was probably used as a 
dormitory. The alcove issufficionily largo for a bed, and the water¬ 
fall must have made it sufficiently cool for a siesta during the heat of 
tho day. The waterfall is connected by a covered channel with the 
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outlet in tlkC centre of tbe court. The third doorwey fri'in 
the platform leads into the ball of the siaircnso ascending lo Th« 
JJacM Bbawan and iho Diw^n-i-bhds. The hall has a doorway leading 
into a room opening intu the Kbits Mahal, and on tho N. side of the 
staircase is an iron gaie, through which access is gained to the postern 
■of tbe Samman Burj. 

Shah Jahitn is said to have built the Jasmine Bower, but this is not 
supported bv an inscription ; and this enu«er"r'.s niarhcfl proforeiice 
for arcades, and some intrinsic peculiarities in the style and decora¬ 
tions of this belvedere, favour Fergusson’s opinion that it was built 
for Ndr Jahiiu by Jahdoglr, and not for Muint4z Mahal by Shuh 
Jahtin. History too favours this view. Sbnh Jah^n ascended thf 
throne in January 1628, and devoted the whole of that year to urgeiit 
state affairs, including extensive preptirations for crushing the re 
hellion of the governor of the Deccan, Shah Jahftn Lodi. He had 
therefore no time to in<iulge in building, and early next year he Icdt 
Agra for the Deccan, taking Mumt<<z Mahal with hint. She died at 
Burhanpur in December 1629, and thus spent only a little ovt-r a 
year at Agra as empress. Yet tradition bus it that she lived in the 
Jasmine Bower, which is an additional proof that it was rcatly for 
occupation when Shah Jdhan ascended the throne. Tradition alx) 
has it that the beautiful inlay of the Jasmino Bower was done in 
precioui stones,* after designs furnished by NtSr Jnhdn: an'l a.^ 
Jahangir lived with her in the Fort for about three years after thc*ir 
marriage in 1611, they had ample time for I'oth building and decopiti- 
iiig the “crowning glory.” The probability of Johfingir boinc the 
builder of the Jasmine Bower, may therefore bo taken as sufficiently 
corroborated to be itself regarded as a fact. In December 1666. 
Shah Jahtin died in the octagoiinl room of the Jasmine Bower, with 
his favourite daughter, Jahdntira, by his side, and in full view of his 
magnificent tribute to love—the peerless Tttj. 

Rhas Mahal (Private Palace) or Aramgah (AI>odo of Rest), 
With its E. side standing on the E. face of the inner wall of the Fort, 
IS bounded on tho N., S., and W., by the Samm»in Mahal, the Shah 
Jahani Mahal, and the Angilri B^tgh, rospectivoly. The entire 
palace, standing cm a marble-paved terrace 4 ft, higher than the 
marble-paved footpaths of the Angdri Bdgh, consists of a contrnl 
^nrt, 96ft. N, and S. by 112ft. E. and W,, with a galloried hall nt its 

M P " ’ of ^ court, 62 ft, N. tind S. by 

It. L. and W., on either side, with a pavilion at its E. end. Each 

side court has also a thin marble slabscreen.8ft. high, at its end, and 

A similar screen between it and the central court; while the latter, 
projected 24 ft. westward beyond the former, has its three external 

lattice rail of marble. Steps descend to the 

*.,.A P ^ corners of tho side courts, 

aso from tho N.E. and S.E, ends of the proj'ooted part of the 


^ut passable imitations of 
u inserted by order of Lords Mayo and North- 

uwL, to whom the Jasmine Bower owes much in tho way of restorn- 
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ccMitral court; and under the latter ^tcp?; are entrances to the bnse- 
inent passojjes and rooms, 8ubsei[uently noticed. There is also a 
beautifully inlaid escape channel from tiic tank in the central court 
to the marble cistern in the Amruri Bdsih. 

Tlie features of the Kluts Mahal, thus brieHy indicated, do not 
actually iucludo the whole of it. for in the Shisli Mahal are its 
baths, the Anguri B^gh is its eardeii, and the apartments round the 
Auiiuri Biieh an- its residential <juarters. But it is convenient to- 
describe these parts of it separately. FerguSxeon writes regarding 
this t>art of the Fort:—“The greatest care was lavished on this 
I'Diirt. . . . Three >ides are occupied by the residences of the 
ladies, not remarkable for their size, nor in their present state, 
for architectural beauty ; but the fourth, overhanging the river, is 
occii[»ied by three white pavilions of singular elegance. ...” 

The Kha-s Mahal doubtless stand-i on the site of buildings domol* 
ishf-d to make room for it—probably of .\kbar’.s time. 

Thk G.vLLEttiED Hale, at th** K. otjd of the central court, though 
<oniewltat >maller than the Diw.'in-i-khds, is built on the same 
geticral plan, an»l differs from it chicH*- in structural details. This 
buildiiitr of white marble was probably a drawing-room in which 
Sliah Jdhan <laily met h>.s daughters and the chief hegams of his 
harem. It consists of a pbnth 71 ft. by 03 ft. by 2 ft., of which the 
faces are adorned by carvings, in floral and geometrical designs, 
and a siipcrstructiiro comprising nu arcaded and piaster-floored 
;rallerv, 71 ft. bv 27 ft. externally, oj)oniug by three archways into an 
oarthen-lloored hall, 44 ft. by 24 ft. internally, with an apsed alcove. 
15 ft. by 11 ft. at each end, at the back of which is a doorway w’ith a 
marble -tep. The gallery, entered by three stops in front and a 
stop at each side, all of marble, lias a facade of five bays formed 
by Saracenic Mtclies und rna'‘sivo jners and abutments, 2^ ft. square ; 
and the three bays on eacli of its sides have similar arches with piers, 
'2ff ft. by lA ft. The bases and imimst.s of piers and abutments have 
floral carvings, and the shafts have dado-panols, 4 ft. high, bordered 
by black and yellow lines of inlay, while roi^o-liko twists of marble 
run vertically along their arrises. The .spandrels of the arches are 
carved in floral and other designs. Above the arcades is a 
bracketted dripstone, which sweeps round the buildinir, surmounted 
by red sandstone walls, and a parapet of brickwork. There are also 
iron rings above the arcades, an<l red sandstone holdfa.sts above 
the dripAonc. Besides the three contra! archways in the outer (W.) 
wall of the hall, there is on each side of them a similar archway 
which being closed at the back, forms an alcove facing westward. 
The massive piers and abutments these archways, 4 ft. by 6 ft., are 
faced with once richly painted dado-panels, 4 ft. high, bordered by 
i>arallcl linos of black and yellow inlay ; and the entire interior and 
\V. outer face of the hall were similarly decorated, all now remaining' 
being the inlay. Above the panels are carved shallow engrailed 
recesses, and painted floral and other designs, all distinctly traceable, 
particularly the poppy flowers. The back wall of the hall, of which 
tiie outer side stands on the E. facooftbe inner wall of the Fort, 
has throe archway.s facing, and similar to those in the fn-nt wall, 
but being closed e.Kternally by glazed marble-barred frames with 
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central win'iowa, they tuay be regarded U' bay-win<low$. The Mat- 
vaulted roofs of the gallery and hail are plain marble, but from the 
traces of coloured d«-corations on the latter, it may be concluded that 
both roofs were once richly covered with painted de>i-nv in gold and 
colours, mvich in fact like the sample of repainting at the N. eiidtjf the 
ball roof.doneialS7o, where many other rt-storations were also under¬ 
taken. How the gallery was lighted is imr apparent, but four iron rings 
in the roof of the hall are suggestive of chanrioliers. In each joint 
of the central bay-window are six shallow recesses. 6 ins, long liy 5 ms. 
high, alleged to have held portraits of tlio Moghal emperors com¬ 
mencing from Timdr, Itissaid that they were annexed bySuraj Mai, 
the Jdt Riija of Bh«ratpur. In the panel on the inner face of the pier’ 
between the central and the northernmost of the three bay-windows 
are faint traces of the Heure ot a horse: and prohnblv tb<- wh<»lo 
interior was covered with paintings. From tiie E. ends of the 
X. and S. walls of tho Galleried Hall, steps ascend to a stair-head 
room at the N.-E. and another at the Sb.-E. corner of the terrace 
roof, which is enclosed by a brickwork parapet, with many rod 
s«udstone i\wning.holdfa*ts projected from its inner faces. Each 
stair-bead room bears a marble pavilion, surmounted by a copper- 
gilt dome and spik**. 

Some guide books mention a long Persian inscriidioii in the 
Galleried Hall, stating that it was built by Shah Jahdn, and giving 
the chronogrammatic date 1046 a.h. [1637 a,d.). There is now 
no such inscription, but the date it ia alleged to give actually occurs 
iu the inscription of tlie Dlwdn-i-klids. The confusing of one 
inscription with the other may therefore account for tho mistake 
made. Notwithstanding however, iho absence of an inscription, 
the Gal ened Hall, and in fact the entire Khds Mahal, was un- 
aoubtedly built by Shah Jab^o* 

The Tank in the central court is 42 ft. by 29 it. oxternally, 
and has a bed of red sandstone bearing five fountaitis. Along its 
mternal murgins are marble seats between vertical arm-scrolls 
whence spring thirty-iwo jets. Tho escape channel from tho tank 
westward is a splendid specimen of rig-zag inlay. The fountains 
ana jets m the tank are connected by copper pipes with supplv- 

■ of the Johdngfri Mahal. Attempts to work 

them have hitherto met with only partial success, owing to leakages 
ID the pipes ; and in January 1907, when His Majesty of Afghdoisidn 

antral hall, 22 feet by 18 feet externally, between two room'* 

13 feet square mternally, all with plaster floors. The W. facade of 
central hall has three entrances formed by twelvo-sideil^nillars 

b^aoketted capitals bLrinrarSavS a 
K* ^1* !--*-rhan«ing fhe [nner wS’ of 

elided pillar-intervals 

wbiT^eaiJi n ‘1 w bracketted dripstone, 

wotcu sweeps honzontally round both end rooms. Each of the end 
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rooms has a uittrok-liarrcMi uimlovv in i(s E. wall, anil a noorway 
with a niarhle frani**, in e.ach of tht* other walls. One of the wintl<*ws 
was of wood, for whiclj marble was substituted in 1907. at a cost of 
R'. 2^0, The interior wall-fiiees. from 4 feer above the Hours, are 
covered with small etii^railcd 'hallow lecesses; and there are also 
two deep recesses i*> each wail, in the 'ilK of which are semi-circular 
openin:.'' into roiitdi-sidou ceils of various sizes below them. These 
cells are said t>' have been used as caskets bv the imperial houri, 
and lu-eurdiiii; to the iruides. when ,-\kbar put a jewel into one of 
them, it' lucky hnder became his companion for that day. This 
is, however, clearly Hetitious, for the K has Mahal w is built many 
years after Akbar’s death. A peep into the eelN on the N. side of 
the S. end room, shows that their X. si<lcs i-resent a poldon hiniin"- 
sitv similar to that noticeil in the .'*amman Mabnl. 

The plain marhle roof of the central hall is a lont.' ciisped vault, 
while the roofs of the end rooms, of similar material, are il.it-vaulted. 
The outer roof of the central hall has curved pent sides, and from its 
curved ridj'e spriii;: seven copper-yiit spikes. Each of the mansard- 
shaped outer roofs of the enil rooms is crowned hy four copper-jrilt 
spikes. The central and end roofs beinej also copper-f'iit, the 
pavilion, viewed from a disiaijce, looks like a solid mass of L'"ld. 
There is no inlay in any part of tliis pavilion, hut on the wall-faces, 
both internal and external, are munerons shallow entfrailcd recesses : 


and there are marble awning-holdfa't' above the X\ dripstone. 

Thf Sol'TH Pavilion, built of red sandstone liirluly plastered, 
differs from the north pavilion in havin-; nreaded facades, but the 
dimensions and t'cneral features of bi<th are neariy the s.anie. In 
the E. wall of ea«-h end room i' a window, closed wiili a lattice- 


screen of marble ; and on the internal w.all-faces and roof are clearly 


defined traces of Horal and tieornetrical designs in ffold and colours, 
chiefly on a red jfround. There are als" several shallow recesses, 
whicli once held small mirrors, pieces of which arc still visible. 
Tradition loi' it that this pavilion wa' the re'idence of .lahdmfra 
Bt'Kam. the favourite daimhter of the cmpeior Shah .lalian. If so, 
the north pivilion may have been the residence of her younger sister. 


Knshandra Bf^garn. 


Tavernier, whose travel' from 1638 to 1643 included Alej>po, 
Per.siii, and Indiii, visited Agra, and wa' permitted to see the interior 
of the Fort in lG4d, during a temporary uLsence of Shah Jahan and 
bis harem at Delhi. He gives, in his Trarf/s in hidiif, an account 
of the places he saw after enterinir tlic court of the Diwifn-i-iim, 
probably by its Akbari Darwaza; and, allowance being made for 
Mibseipient* alteration, the following extract from his narrative 
apparently refers to the Am-dri Bifgh (probably not then a garden) 
anil the Kh^s Mahal:—“At the end of the court there is on 
the left hand a second gateway which gives entrance to unotber 
great court, which is also surrounded by galleries, under which 
there are nlso small rooms for some officers of the palace. Froir. 
this second court you pass into a third where the King’s apart ments 
are situated. Shah Jah5n had intended to cover the vault of a 
great gallery which is to the right hand with silver, and a French¬ 
man. named Augustin de Bordeux, was to have done the work. 
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But the Great Mughal, scuiu;: that there was mi uue in liis KingtJuni 
who was capable to send to Goa to negociate an alfair with the 
Portugxiese, the work was not done, for those who dreaded the 
intellect of Augustin ptasi-ued him on his return to Coehin. This 
galleiy is coloured with foliage of gohl and azure, and the f1<ior 
is covered with a carpet. There are <lo<jrs bel"\v which lead into 
small square cliainhers. I saw two or three of them wliich were 
opened for us, and We wc'e told that tl)e others are sitnilar. 'I'he 
three other sides of the court are all open with nothing iait a slight 
balustrade. On one side overhanging tlie river theic is a projecting 
rfncrtw or helvcdcrc. where the king sit* to sse his brigantines, and 
the fighting of his elephants. Shah JahAti liad intended to have 
the veranda of the gallery coveretl with trellis of nilne-s and emeralds 
to imiUte green grajies and those beyinniiig to turn re<l . . but 

the design proving too expensive was abandoned.” 

The Shish Mahal (Place of Mirroi'),sit\iated at tbeN.-H. end 
of the Angdri Bjigh. is outeied from thoS. by a Saraceiiie arch¬ 
way. a wide colonnaded |*ass.age and a marble-barred doorway. 
The w.ill.s bear those of the Diwdn-i-kh:l.e above them, and are there¬ 
fore strikingly thick, The interior has two chambers, each 38 ft. hv 
22 ft., connected by a central archwsiy with a doorway on caeli side : 
and the back chamber basapsed ends, Hud in the centre of its back 
wall is an arched recess with numerous lamj* niches, before whicli 
IS a margin-scrolled marble lank with n fountain. TItero i' also a 
similar tank in ;he centre of the front chamber, and the tanks arc 
wnnected by a shallow marhle-ca'cl channel. Steps through the 
the back clianil'er lead tu the bathroom of the Samtnan 
Mahal, and from the E. t)f the entrance p.issage and through the 
fc. wall of the front chamber, staircases, closed by iron gtites. lead 
to the postern of the Samntan Hnrj. The roof of the miter chamber 
s Hat-vaulted, tlmt of the inner chnmlter rlomci itetween the end 
apses with a chandelier-hook in its centie : and the Hoors of both 
c ambers arc of }»lnster. The internal wnll-fnces are cased .tlirougli- 
u w’lth 4 ft. high dado-panels of painted iioppies ami other 

i'day of geometrical designs between parallel 
P«rts of the waU-facc.«, and ‘also the. roofs. j\re 
with Moorish stucco reliefs in elabonitc designs, glistening 
mirrors, producing, wlmn illuminated, an 
flvotT», 1 °^ ^mtillating splendour, indeserihablv beautiful. Fine 
examples of such mural decorations are seen in the Alhambra at 

Hi Seville. It is worth while paving tlio 
^ lib'liting these dark chambers 

eo d ^ reliefs, originally painted in 

hlendod consist chiefly of leaf and flower designs, tastefully 

ch«mbL’*'S gf««ix5d- Vandalism has despoiled these 

and thov . floors, and mutilated them generally; 

Fcroussol w ^ L unskilful restorations. 

paSrthrh^ Moorish 

show thl 2!® * • • • the walls and roofs still 

yor. Ihe most cunons part «»f the palace is the 


i 
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Slash Mnhiil or Palace I'f ulucli is an oriental bath, the 

chnmLers nn'l passages whereof are adorned with thoit'ands of 
small mirrors, dis[>osed in the most ititricate desiiins.” 

The Anguui Bach ((irape (Janlen'. situated within a rectangular 
enclosure, ‘i’JD ft. N. anil S. by ]b9 ft. K. anti W., is bounded on 
the K. by the Kh5s Mahal, ai d on all the other sides by the residen¬ 
tial quarters of the ladies of the harem. Four marble-paved footpaths, 
18 ft. wide, radiatini: like the arms of a cross from a marble-paved 
f-quare of 4S ft. in the middle of the garden, and encircling 
footpaths of red sandstone, lf>A ft. wiile, form four iHnUrm, divided 
by ridges of red sandstone into geometrically shajied beds. Stana- 
ingot, the cent'al .square is a marl-Iecased platform. '.'G ft. squure 
and ft high, in the middle of which is a founiain in a marble bmk 
11 ft. square. Stoue jH^sts and lattice screen- once supported 
vines, and only a few years ago, beautiful flowers and rare plants 
made the garden H favourite resoit. The soil of the garden, said 
to have l>een brought from Ka-hnnr, is extremely rich. Tlteie are 
several entrances to the garden : One on the N. by a pas'age fiom 
tlm .Machi Bhawar : fonrou the K. by ste|is from the Khas Mahal ; 
two on tlie S. by pa.'sages from the Jahaiigiri Mahal ; aim two on the 
\V. by iron gates ; the central gate leading inward from the airroimel 
of the Diwan-i-.'im, and that on the B. from the ope" area N.-W. 
of the dalulngiri .Mahal. The residential quarters "f rod sandstone 
on the N., S., and W. of the garden, dating, it is believed, from 
Akbar’.s time, are double storeyed, ano st.-md on a plinth 3 ft, high. 
They contain halls, court-, an<l rooms ; a’d projected from the level 
of their first floor is a balcony, faced by a low lattice rail and 
supported by brackets \sitli awning-boldfa-ts in front High up 
along the faces of these quarters is a bracketted dripstone, above 
which are iron rings and a phin parapet. On the \V. side of the 
garden, X. of i’S central entn»nce, is a suite of marble-caseil rooms 
apparently intomled for some specially favoured liH<iam —may be 
for Sh'h Jah^in's joungest daughter, Gauhar.'Im. Of these rooms 
that nearest the entrance gate is octagonal, has a marble bath 
at its W. end. and is connected by a doorway with a small room 
S. of it, in which are trices of arrangements for heating water. 
In the W. jam!' of the eonneuting doorway may be seen the 
ends of two copper pipes. According to tlie guides, the octagonal 
room was used for the ablutions of Shah Jabiin when an infant, 
which is of cour.so as apocryphal .as most of their inventions. Two 
hooks in the ro )f of thi-room were probably fixed there l)y some 
British officer who occupied it <luring the Mutiny of 1857. A 
pankha hanging from them added, it is hoped, to ihu comfort of 
his family. 

On the occasion of the investiture of His Majesty of Afghanistan 
with the Order of the Bath in January 1907, the Viceroy held » 
reception in the Aiigdri Bdgh. It was then covered with a huge canvas 
awning on four slender columns bearing a network of iron ropes. 


Before leaving the Augiiri Bagh to visit the Shah 
Jahani Mahal, itj. custodian may be asked to keep 
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torches ready for the exploration of the Basement 
Passages; and then, while proceeding to the Mahal 
by the S. pathway of the Bagh and the S. court of 
the Khas Mahal, may be seen what is believed to he 
the ckalri or cenotaph of the Jat Rfija, Jawahir 
Singh—tlie desecrator of the Black Throne. 

Thp ChatbI Raja JaWaHIR SinoH.— Projex:ted in red sand- 
stone from the vertical faco of «he basement of the KhiLs Muhal, 
below the \V. marble screen of its Sonih Court, is the minia- 
lure in bas-relief of ji pavilion, with a lamp-niche in its centre, 
and mark.s on the pavement in front of it probably indicate 
the former existence of a small lattice-screen enclosure. According 
10 Elliot’s Glossari/, a chain is “ a small ornamented pavilion, generally 
built over a place of int-rment, or a cenotaph in honour of u Hinrlu 
chief.” Under this rendering the miniature in cjuestion possibly 
covers the grave of a Muhammadan saint, as visitors were for some 
time informed by the Muhammadan servant in charge of ii, 

who,however, previously called it a representaiion of the K.lba. The 
same man now states that it marks the asthAii (place or al»ode) of a 
sMiid nr martyr, existing before the Fort was buiit. These revela¬ 
tions are, however, too cleaily the flights of a feriile iiijuginatioti, 
inspired by the Moslem style of the miniature, to be of the 
sHghiest value. That the miniature is not connected with the 
grave of a Muhammadan saint is shown by iho Inmp-nicho facing 
W. instead of S.; for Muhammadans invariably bury their dead 
with the heads to the N., feet to the S,, and lamp-niches 
so {>laced ns to illuminate the tops of the heads. And that the 
miniature marks an asthdn, older than the Forf, of a shahid, is vtiui<lly 
mcredible ; for the present fortihcatioii was erected by Akbar over 
Badalgarh, a very ancient Hindu stronghold, not a square inch of 
which is likely to have been devoted to the memory of an Islamitic 
martyr. The miniature may, therefore, bo the cenotaph of a Hindu 
chief, and its striking ^ resemblance lo the niche-frames in the 
Uaodir Rdja Rattan, is distinctly corroborative of this assignment; for 
the latter, tlmugh undoubtedly Jdt embellishments, are aho Saracenic 
in style. History ton favours this assignment, for the da' Rdja 
Jftwahir Singh was murdered in 1766 while residing in the Fort— 
most probably in the Khtts Mahal. That the miniature bas-ro'ief is 
actually a chairi honouring the memory of this rifja mav, therefore, be 
regarded as less improbable than any other solution; and that it 
stands at or adjacent to the site of the murder, may be regarded 
as more than probable. 

r,*^,***^^'* UaHaL (Shah Jahdn’s Palace), wronglj’ 

, ea Akbar s Palace in ii recent guide book, clearly occupies an area 

the JabiCogiri Mahal, the northern rooms and 

tastes and requireraonts of the 
ite N. tower. The best rooms in 
tnis palace once contained the museum of the Archteological Society 
ot Agra, but the exhibit' were removed in 1875 to Allahabad, 
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Kxeopt where ntlierwise stuted. tlie entire palace i' -4 lirickworl; 
with pla-itero'l wall.-J, hours, ai»4 nxifs. 

Thk Kl!t‘NT ( '•iiniDoU, op< nidi; into the niarhle-sereened court 
••f the South Pavilion of the Kbits Mahal,'t nid-on i) in irhle-faoed 
plintl), l>y ■J4 ft. hy lA ft., mounted l>y three stt-ps. It lias an 

ir aile(I f;i(,-ad** of five bays formed hy plain pillars with slightly 
’••lived sipiaro h;i-es ao’l imports hearing engrailed arches, all of 
marl>le : the w-steriiim .^t opening being eloped hy a glazed screen, 
hohind which is the spurious Somndth (Jatx, a detailed account 
of which is given in Appendix C. .\hove tlie arcade, the bivade is 
imirhle-eased up to the rod sandstone brackets l>earing a dripstone 
i>f siniilar material : above which the w;ill is j)lastered. 'I'he interior 
of the corridor, plxster-Hooreil and tiini>er-r')ofed, i« formed into a 
room (containing the spurious Somna'h fiate) at its W. end by a 
cross.wall with a central doorway ; ami at its E. c-mJ is a carved 
screen of rrd sandstone, am] a pa'sjigo r.. tlio Tower (laliory; 
while tliree entrances into flaiil*itig rooms lead from it through its 
S. wall- The central entrance is a Saracenic archway 7 ft. wide, 
with an arched oiicning above it closed by a glazci stt>ne lattice- 
screen. The entrances E. and \V. of this are doorwae.s witi'. small 
arched opo'dugs .ihnve them. 

The CkntuaI. Room, entered hy the Saracenic arcliway just 
mentioned, is an elongated octagon wiih .apsed ends, IC ft. by 'iO ft,, 
and a vaulted centre 11 ft. Iiy 2-1 ft. Facing the front entrance is a 
Saracenic arched exit in the S. 'vall, 7 ft. wide, leading by a passage, 
4 ft. wide, into the South Room ; and a doorway at each etid leads 
into an E. and a W. room with an arch'-d opening above it, closed 
on both fiices by wooden lattices. Dado-panels, 4 ft. higli, with 
riower.s in gold, and floral l>order.s in gold and b!;ick. snrroutid 
the room, and above thorn are engrailed niches. Tliere are also traces 
of decoration.s all over the walls and roofs. The Hon’ble John 
Russell Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
died iti this room on the 9th Senteralixr 18.')7, a martyr to the 
anxiety ami stress of work connected with his high position during 
the Mutiny of that year. His fore^iglit, courage; and indomitable 
will, undoiilitedly savo<l hundred.s of British sulijoets from sharing 
tlio cruel fate of their countrymen at Delhi. A mural tablet in thi.<5 
room indicating the place of his detith would f>e but a small tribute 
to his memory. 

The West Room, 24 ft. hy 17 ft., has ap.'cd ends 4 ft. wide, 
between which the roof is vimlted. Of its three doors tliose on the 
N, and E. Iiave been describeil ; the doorway on the S. loarls into the 
N.-E. court of the Jah^ngi'ri .Mahal ; and instead of a doorway on the 
W. there is a recess. The panelling is similar to that of the ceniral 
room, except that its liorders have floral and oHior desjgn.s in red ; 
and above the panels are engrailed niches. 

The East Room has four doorways, hut otherwise it re.sembles 
tlie W. room. Its N. and W. «loor\vi»ys have f'een described : the E. 
doorway leads into the Tower Gallery ; and the S. doorway opens 
intfj an arched open ball facing the E. court of the .Jahiingfri Mahal. 

Tfie Sooth Room is an elongated somi-oetngon with a red 
.sandstone floor on a lower level than that of the Central Room, 


aod :m up?© 10 ft. wide at iU S. end ; tlio rest of it, 20 ft. square, 
beio^' strongly vaulted to boar a heavy kiosk on its ouifr roof. 
There are six doorways, of which that on the X. tins lieen descritieci ; 
that on the E. leads through an arched open hall into the E. court of 
the Jiihfingin Mahal ; that on the S. leads thr-’Ugh an npsed "peii 
hall into the same court ; that on the W. leads through an apsed 
open hall into the N.-E, court of the Jahangiri Mahal ; and those 
on the S.-E. an<l S.-W. lead into small rooms. Five of tliesi* doorways 
have arched openings over them. Above tho doorways tliero 
is a l>an'l of geometrical designs paimed in many colours, and th^ 
walls and roof show traces of having been profusely decorated 
in many coloured Horal and other designs. 

The Tower (Jallery of red sandstone, situateil on what is 
actually the N. Tower of the Jahdngiri Mahal, consists of an inner 
octjigou, 21) ft. wide, within an outer octigon, 28 f«. wide, tho five 
outer siiies of the latter I'eing faced by s balcony A ft. wi<le, borne on 
red sandsione brackets, projected from tho circular face of tho tower, 
and enclosed in front by n low lattice rail. There is a pillar at 
each angle of the inner octagon, and three pillars at that of the 
outer octagon, all bearing engrailed arches ; mid between the pillars 
of the latter were lattic*^ screens, of which only a few now lemain. 
The arcades thus formed enclose a corridor of which more is said 


hereafter. Every part of this gallory was profusely decorated on 
.snicco with various designs, in many colours. Remains of Howors, 
vases, geometrical figures, and other designs, in gold, greon. red. 
black, and blue, may still ho seen. The roof of the gallery is Hut, and 
above it another nearly similar gallery is surmounted ai the love) 
of the roof of the paiacc by an open octagomal domed pavilion, with a 
coppcr-gilt spike. 

The guides wrongly inform visitors that Shah Jablfn did in this 
gallery, ami it is erroneously conjectured in a recent guide book, on the 
authority of a misapplied quotation from Baddoni. that a Brahmin 

Mmed D^bi used nightly to bo pulled upon a chdrinU {a native bed) 
to the outside of this gallery, whence, while suspenaod, ho instructed 
the reposing Akbar ‘‘ in the secrets and legends of Hinduism, in tho 
manner of worehipping idols, the fire, the sun, and stars, and of 
chief gods of the unbelievers.” [Baddoai]. Considering 
n jx- "ccupied the fort for the first time in 1599 and that 

Badaom ceased to write in 1595, D^bi’s exploit must have been 
Mrforroed elsewhere. Tho Tower Gallery may, however, be 
ideniified os the “rffiaan.or belvedere*' seen by Tavernier,* and tho 
veranda” which Shab Jahdn intended to have “ covered with 
reins of rubies and emeralds ” is probably tho corridor just mon- 
tioned between the arcades of the inner and outer octagons. 

Ha Shah Jahdu’s palace lies W. of tho part just 

M ®®®^ *'vturniDg lo ihe S. court of the 

“‘‘/tv* entering by the steps at its S.-W. end, a 

West Passage) running southward to the Jahdnglri 



* See page 131, 
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The West Passage has, miflway on its right, a very- rouL'hly 
constructed low hall, which probably dates from Akbar’stime. or 
ev<-n earlier ; and beyond this it ends at the N.-E. court < f the 
Jnhsingiri .Malm). Above tho passage, the hal! and a room on each 
side of it. are three tanks, of which detailed notice is taken later 
on. At the W. end of the N.-E. court of the Jahifngiri Mahal, a 
floorway leads into a passage running N. and S. and entering at its 
N. end a corridored hall (The West Hall), the westernmo-t part of 
the Shall Jahitni M ihal. 

The West Hali. at the E, end of the outer N.-W. court of ihe 
Jahiingiri .Mahal, stand® on a plinth ISins, high, and is entirely of red 
sandstone. 'Die hall, 4.'* ft. by 16 ft., i« entered from the W, by three 
floorways, from a corridor. 45 ft. by 18 ft., the facade of which has five 
entrance® formed by pillars and engrailed arches, above which is a 
bracketted dripstone. In tlie back w.ill of the hall is a waterfall 
with a cistern t'efore it. The Hoors throughout are eartlien. and 
the roofs flat. The buihlitig af>parently had an upper storey, and a 
staircase .T.scends from it® roof to the rooms .'4. of the Angitri R-^ig)). 

All the important parts of Shah Jahan’s palace 
having been .seen, the exploration of the Basement 
Passages mav now he undertaken, and for this purpo.sp 
the Angilri Bagh may he re-entered hy a passage at the 
N.-W. end of the court facing tlie We.st Hall. 

'I'HE Basement Passages liave their only available ingress under 
the steps S. "f the ecutr.Tl part of the Khds Mahal basement, 
the ingress on the opposite side being closed, as it leads to rooms 
u-sed as godown®. Of these passages, in which the emperors ami 
their boon c'om|‘ani‘'ns found a cool retreat from glare and h«]t wind®, 
some infested with'■nakes have been closed, and als.- some showing 
signs of structural weakness ; but enough remain, with their 
puzzling nooks Mnd tunnels, to tempt curiosity into possihiy dan- 
gerous exploration. Early i" lfl02, a gentleman wriggled head¬ 
first into one of these tunnels, and got so jammed in it. that liis 
companio", though helped by a servant, had some difficulty in 
pulling him out by his legs. 

First *-ntpred is a loom. said to be the ijiiarters of the female 
imperial Nubian guard, whence a pas>nge to the right, after running 

for some distance along the inner face of the inner wall of rhe Fort. 

leads by a right turn to a dark chamber with an ornamented lieam 
across it, the hole in the centre of whi<-h is said by the guides to 
have In-ld a rope for hanging erring members of the harem. Below 
the hole is a pit, which according to these is a filled-iip 

shaft, down whicli the bodies were dropped to he swept a%vay by the 
Jumna. Thi.® dark chamber is under the Central Room of the Shah 
Jah^tni Mahal, and unfortunately for those harrowing fictions, the 
foundation of this palace had lately to he iuspected. Mr. Oertol. the 
Executive Engineer of tlie Agra Provincial Division, write® regarding 
this inspection, a® follows “ The chamber still excite® curiosity, and 
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visitors are showu a sturdy eross-W-an. . 

said to l.ave been suspended. A careful J 

bowever, disclosed the fact that the chand.er ^vas next t a. 

old well, now filled up. and that th^ crossbeam was 
an upright drum round which the rope pas-ed. for drawing vv..ttr. 
The huge well is now filled up solid with stones set in lime and a wall 
is built right across its centre.” Mr. Oertel con)ecturcs y'® 

alterations were effected hy Shah Jahi^n, to secure sount omu < 
for his palace: but as this structure clearly stands on an area .mce 
occupied bv part of the .I.alitingiri Mahal, it was possibly fah^^nt^lr win. 

thus effaced the work of his father Akhsr. A comparison between 

Shah JahJin’s Palace, and the existing S. sides ..f the .Jaluingiri .Malui 
shows that Shah Jahltn avoided new fountlations, as far as possihlc. 
However this may be, Mr. OerteV- discovery has consigncl this 
chamber of horrors to the limbo of discredited legends, and 
probabilities were always stronclv against it. for the cornparatii c \ 
merciful death by hanging erring members of the harem wa* not >«> 
Hkelv t<‘ have been favoured by the (irand Moghuls as tliut ot 
immuring thorn adve, as evidenced by the fate of Andrkiili «t 
Lahore. Proceeding southward, the next interesting feature is .a 
room on the right with a marble tank in it® centre and .an luelnmd 
fish-scaled and marblc-iulaid waterfall of ro<l sandstone i»‘it« back 
wall. The room is under the centre of the Ea>t Court of the 
Jah^ngiri Mahal, and facing it is the balcony projected fyoin the 
river-face of the Fort wall, through an aperture in which it m well 
lighted. Onward from this room, the passage passes the S. Tower of 
the Jahliugiri Mahal, and then, after running under AkV'ur’s palace, 
ends at th*-big Mo/i near the Bangifli B'lrj, the connection with 
which was closed many years ago. 


After returnin" by the Basetnont Passage't to the 
Anguri Bagh, the Jahangiri Mahal may he seen to the 
best advantage by entering its Efist Court through the 
central and S. rooms of Shah Jahan’s Palace, and then 
walking through it, storey by storey, up to its outer 
roof. For convenience of reference each part of the 
palace has been named, either in reference to its position 
or the purpose for which it is suppo.sed to have been 
used. 

^Thk Jahangibi Mahal (Jalidnglr's Pidacc).—Ko building in the 
Fort owes more to British restoratioos and to Ixird Curzon’s special 
interest in its welfare; notwithstanding which traces are too 
wlpable of the vicissitudes through which it has passed. The 
higotry of Anrangz^U, the vandali«m of the JKts and Mahrifttiis, 
and the action of climate on the inferior sandstone used in parts of 
it, have inflicted wounds too deep for human surgery. The unlace, 
however, even in its present mutilated condition, is one of the mo«t 
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vnniivrf'il 'poi imeH' •A NI' ijh Al irchit<.*ctnrL* • in the graceful 

of Hin'iu rirt. It i-jnc i to Aktar on the 

jrotin^i th.it if clo^ioly re^etiihlc'^ in ^tyle hi^* I'AlAce'^ <it 

Kitvhpijr Sikri, Hut tfio-^e responsible for this ris^ijjnment have not 
itunipt***.! to show why his ^..n ind succes-or, who knew tbe^e 
biiildintTs iMtiniat-ly and prohahi v n dud red them int*"tKsely* was 
unahle to repn^luce them with sikH itnppivemefit'^ as mikjht smrffcst 
themselves to anvune, and especially to .laharicjr, whose standard of 
in.ddtectiiral beauty was undoubtcdlv of ;* hich order^ as evidenced 
by tho jrani maosoletun built by Idta at Sikandra. Nor have they 
ittenipre<I t«) show wliy the nsirne borne by ‘h^- paiace for three 
•entriries unauthorised, and <loes n<»t indicate its paternity. The 
• ontentiofi th^t Akhar built the palace bearine Jahangir’s name 
may b^ di.sniis'ied as mere assertion. Jahan^dr’s wife (Jodh Bai), 
th^ rnutber the future emperor Shah lahun. and his mother, 
Mariam Zirndni, the relict of emperor Akbar, were Kitjput 

princesses ni the proud stock of Jodbptir and Jaipur, respectively ; 

rejations, to-ether with those ai a deceased wife, another 
Kajput princess and the nioth»rr of his s.^n Khusrn, occupied hii^h 
positions in the imperid serviev* Inriu**nced doubtless to some 
extent by this {Hiwerfrd Hindu envirop^ment, but chietiy by domestic 
itfection, ever a characteristic fo.iture of his nature. Jahangir built 
this remarkable palace fi>r his wife and mother, and so enrolled 
hiniseif among the creatost builders and most toleratit rulers of 
inv ago. ^ To tmild the palace JaLaniiir demoli>hed much of Akbar^s 
Palace lying between the Anutiri H igh and the S, inner wall of the 
port, leaWiiLT the remainder .S. his palace, mutilated and un* 
symmetrical in plan. The unlikeiiho'^d of Akbar di^stroying and 
mutilating existing palaces which ho had hims-lf built, utierly dis¬ 
credits the assiiniption that the Jahangiri Mahiil was built by Akhar. 

The JHli.^ngiri Mahal wa.s •originally a two-storeyed palace of red 
sandstone with se\>n courts open to the sky, a three-storeyed 
octagonal tower at each outer corijcr. and an octagooally sliai ed 
gateway at th^ centre ^f its \V. facade. Most of the^e features 
>tili in a more <t loss mutilated cunditi'm ; but much of its 

N. ^ide w.as subse.juontly .appropriated i»y Shah Jahan. who (as 
already noticed) converted it into a palace fur his own special use. 

The palace is externally ft an^i .S. by 2S8 ft. E. and W., 
and its \\ ^ fn^adc ber\\e*-n the corner towers, ha^^a length of 192 ft. 
A characteristic feature <»( jhe building is the general avoidance 
ot true arches : and thotigh red sandstone surfaces now predominate, 
the^e was rrobably not .» '•»juar»- inch of anv pan of the palace, no 
matt^'T how richly c.arwd, th‘<t was not, originally, either painied in 
gold and colonrs, •)r ^ncru-ted with >tucco reliefs, similarly coloured. 
Its iovelr Hindu brackets are aNo chamcteristic. and the minuteDCsS 
and symmetry^ of their details truly wonderful. As FergussoD 
remarks, *• it is sineular’y elegant in detail : and, having escaped the 
fate of so many of the palaces of India, time has only softened 
without desrroying the bc iuty of its features, ’ 

Thr East Cornt, enclosed on the E. (between two tower?) by the 
ireaded cresting along the inner wall of the Fort, is shaped like a T, 
of whub the vertical anrl horizo'»tal anus are 103 ft. bv 54 ft. and 
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205 ft. by 25 ft. respectively ; .nnd from its innermost N. and S. corner> 
staircases ascend to the roof of the palace, centrally sittuited between 
them being the unique East Vestibule with an arched hall on each >ide. 
At the X, side of the court is the Shah Jah^ni Mahal, faring which 
OD the opposite side is first a fine archway with an iron gate, and 
\V. of it rooms and halls connected with the S. court. Ttie wall- 
faces are covered with carved bands and borders, and siirmountitig 
all is a crested screen along the margin of tho upper roof, faced by 

carved panels. 

sketch Pi. fiN Of The POOf 
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The East Vestibule or porch is 26 ft. by 13 ft. internally and has 
an apsed gallery at each end 6§ ft, wide, its ow»> roof being flat. Tho 
“F'enings are formed by pillar.'* 174 high, of remarkably 
Deantiful and singular design, not elsewhere seen at Agra. There is 
some pretty carving under the galleries. 

♦K Library, entered by the central doorway in the back wall of 
e rlMt Vestibule, i-i 40 ft. by 18 ft., with apsed ends, 9 ft, wide, and 
^ between. A sample of the former gorgeous painting 
, room is labelled “ The above decoration was restored bv 
the Government by Mr, Edmd. W. Smith, «rch®ological 
. y^*"*.^** Y* Provinces, in January 1900, in order to give an idea 

some of the colours appear to be 

old work, it must be re- 
membered they will tone down in time, and it is hoped they will then 
exactly match those used by the original artists.” 


r 
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The stone facini: of the E. wail has been workfd into highly 
orriamentecl hook-iiiches, of which th** op|iosite wall hns been clenncled. 
There i>- a staircase at the S. end of the E. wall, and of the seven 
doorways tliree «)pen into the central court. The two rooms on 
either sirle of the Library, each openinc by a doorway into the 
central court, are worth a visit. 

The 1st tiOOM s. of the Libkauy, 13 ft. by 18 ft., lias a domed 
roof with an apse 9 ft. wide «*n the E. ; an earthen floor ; and four 
doorways, three of which have arched apertures above them. The 
plastered wall-faces were richly painted and decorated with stucco 
relief.s. 

The 2ni) Roo.m S. <'K the Lnm.\RY. 19 ft. by 29 ft., has a flat red 
sandstone rotif witli an apse 11 ft. wide on the E. : and five doorways, 
three of which have arclied apertures above them. The plastered walls 
were decorated like that of the l<t room, ami the backs of ’■oiue of the 
niche.s are oxtjuisitcly cncrtisted with elaborate srncco reliefs. L’f to 
Fel>niary 1902, there was written in pencil in a niche at the S.-W’. 
cr.rner :—Ellen Durand l»orn in this corper .July 7th, 18.")7, vi'ircd it 
again in 1871. aged 11 years. -James and Hannah Durand, Ellen Eliza 
Durand.” This record of an interesting event during tlie Mutiny has, 
unfortunately, been concealed by whitewash. 

The 1. ST Room X. nFTHE Lirrary, has a bri- k-vaulted roof ; an 
ascending staircase at trie S. end of the E. wall : and a sample of 
its former decoration i« given as a dauo jninel on the S. wall. 
Otherwise the room resembles the l*t room S. of the Jabiary. 

The •Jni) room X. of the Lirrary. has a brick-domed ’toof, and 
a floor paved witli red .sandstone, (ftherwise it resembles the 2nd 
room S, of til*' Library, except in the absence of stncc" reliefs, and 
the presence of throf* apertures over the central one in the X. wall. 

The Xokth Ea.st ('hi rt. entered by two doorways from the second 
room X. of the Library, is 22 ft. by 10 ft., exelu'ivc of an np«o at its 
E. end 9 ft, wide, through which a doorway leads into the South 
Room of Shah .laban’s I'alace, besides which ihere are s-von doorways 
and several windows, f'rom tho X. side a passage leads to the Angdri 
Bdgh and the doorway on the W. opens int<t a pa'sage to the Wo.st 
Hall of Shah .lali.'In's I’lbice and t‘» the central court of the 
.lahdngiri Mahal. At tlio \V. cad is said to have been Jodli Bdi’s 
temple. The extremely mutilated condiMon of the court apiiarently 
indicates tlie heavy hand of Aiiringz^b on nil idolatrous adornments. 

The f’ENTRAl. (.’OFRT, 76 ft. Sfjuare, is enclosed on all sides by 
two-stoicyed fa(,-ndes of extraordinary beauty, which in their original 
garb of gold and colours must have been superbly effective. On the 
X.. faced liy five entrances between rectangular pillars elal'orately 
carved and profusely decorated is Jodh Bdi’s Boudoir, with a doorway 
E. of it to the W. hall of Shah Jahdn’s palace and another W. of it 
toihe X -W. court. On the E. i*-; the Library, entered by three door¬ 
ways Hanked by a doorwa)* on each side to a room connected with it. 
At ihe S. centre is tlie Drawing Room, with a facade similar to that 
of .Jfidh Biii’s Boudoir, flanked in each side by a stepped doorway to 
a lohb 5 ' round it. E. and W. of which is a doorway to the S. court. 

On the W. are three doorways and a central entrance into the \yard- 
robe. The norihernmost doorway, with a staircase in it« S. jamb, 
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leaiis inU) two coiiiiocte'l rooms with several window opening's; the 
next doorway northward is the entrance to a nassatje leading to the 

S.-W. court and the front uateway; the northernmost doorway, 
with a stairca'te in its N. jamb, leads into two highly ornarnonted 
rooms connected with the inner and outer X.-W. courts. Above 
the doorways and other openings is an all-round frie/e with panoK 
of birds in bas-relief, each ditfering in design ; an(J liigher up, is a low 
corridor with a pretty balcony on brackets, projected from the centre 
of each side, and closed in iront by a screen perforated wiili 
archlike and other devices over a row of live (Jreek crosses. Tlii' 
corridor having nrobably been used bv guards (eunuchs .uid women), 
who in every Moghal palace were both protect-Ts and spies, may bo 
called the Guards’ Corridor. Surinoutning ibo corri-ior and balcoiiie> 
is a wide cornice on brackets, more beautiful and delicate than tliose 
below ; and standing on the cornice as an encircling ert-'t i^ a low 
lattice rail at the level of the out-r rO"f. 

JoDH B.m’s Boudoir is a singnlarlv striking building consisting 
on the ground tioor of a central hall, ft, by 49 ft. ; a back aisie, 
n ft. by 49 ft. ; and two end aisles, 10 ft, by 8 ft.; separated by 
pillars, similar to those in front. The 1st lloor has galleries at 
the back and ends borne by the pillars below, and its N. wall is 
pierced by six windows. The flat roof is supported by four pairs if 
quaint struts ornamented with the heads of dragons from whoso 
mouths issue scrolls interspersed with parrots and saoreil gee*c. 
a thoroughly Hindu design. .\t the S. end of each end aisle is a 
staircase fading to the 1st floor and the outer roof, and the X. wal' 
is pierced by a doorway. The pillars, the roof, and tho wall-faics, 
are profusely carved. 

The Dhawing-room, 27 ft. by 45 ft., is an open hall surrounded 
on three sides by a lobby, 4.^ ft. wide. I'he walls are pierced by a lino 
of oblong opening.s closed with lattice screens, ai»d there are also 
star-shaped perforations above the screens. Attendants lould then 
overlook the occupants of tho Drawing-room without imposing tlieir 
presence on ibem. Above the lattice screens are .some highly orna¬ 
mented niches with projected sills. 

The _\Varduobb, 29 ft. by 20 ft., has a beautifully carved flat roof, 
aud in its walls are oblong niches with highly urnainented borders. 
They may h:«ve been used ns clothes-presses. 

Thb OUTER N.-W. Court has at its K. end tho West Hall of Sbub 
♦u already noticed. At the N. side is tho back wall of 

the S. Angdri Bdgh quarters, with a stiiircaso at its E. end and a 
pas-^uKe into the BdgU at its W. end. At the S. side the hiyh wall is 
pierced by six windows and three doorway.-. At tho W. -ido is a 
plmth on which probably stood the corridor of ihe hall behind ; and E. 
of this the court is 49 ft. by 65 ft. S. of tbo plinth is a doorway ta the 
court, and nuotber to u staircase : and W. of it is a hall 
m the fa^ahe of which is a central entrance between two large windi'ws 
with small windows over each, above which is a tlripstono on mas-ive 
orackete. These sinuularly designed brackets, called “/wMut” 
5 by the workmen engaged on their restoration, are 

k palace. The centre of the hall is 

^**1 It. by IdJ ft., and at each end is an apse 9 It. wide ; that on the 
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N. beiiiff pierced Ky a doorway to a room in the X. front lower. 
The wali-fiice> appear to have been covered with stucco paintinc; 
in gold nnil colours. Attached to the X*. end of the hall is the X. 
front tower, X. of which a [>ass,apc leads into the palace from the west. 

The inner X.-W. Court. 49 ft. by 22 ft., h.is at its X. ami E. sides 
tin? doorways already noticed, and at Oie S. end of the E. sideis a balcony 
projected from a room in the first Hoor. At the E. end of the S. side 
is a doorway to a closed passagf- to the front gateway, which is over¬ 
looked by a lattice witidow at the W. of the passage. The court is 
also overlooked on this side by two windows in the first floor and 
three windows of the court on the outer roof. At the S. end of the 
\V. <ide is a staircase, and X. of it a hall, 40 ft. by 18 ft., in the 
fayade of which is a central entrance with an architrave borne by 
sipiare pillars, on each side of which is a large window ; and above 
each opening is a small window. 

The .S.-\V. Court, 71 ft. I>y 22 ft., the most elaborately finished of 
all the coiirt.s, has at it.s X. end a I itticc window overlooking the front 
gateway, amt itself overlooked by three windows of the roof court. 
.\t the N. end of the E. side of the court is a doorway to the passage 
from the front gateway to the central court; and also at this end is 
a balcr>ny projected from a first-floor room. S. of the balcony arc 
some windows, and farthest S. a tloorway to the S. court. At the 
centre of the S. end is the doorway to a highly ornameiited room 
with two windows, \V. of which is the tloorway of a ad-dt-mc, 
probably used as a closet. At the X. end of tlio W. side is the doorway 
of a stairc.isc, S. »if which is a colonnaded hall with thre** entrances. 
This hall, internally 36 ft. by IS ft., has a gallery at its X. end with 
a low lattice rail m front and a doorway at tlie back to the front 
gateway- S. of this is a smaller hall, internally 27 ft. by 18 ft., 
which has a gallery at its S. end with a low lattice rail in front, un 
ascending staircase in its S.-W. corner, anil a doorway at the back to 
a room in the S. front tower. Thc'c halls were probably used for 
/(df/o,? or dances, seen by the ladie.s of the harem from the galleries. 
In the W. wall of the cnirt arc f-uir ornamental niches with projected 
sills which probably held idols—(ianesh, Parwnti, Kartik, Handmtin 
K/imd^o, etc. 

The South Coihit, 117 ft. long from E. to W., has an apse, 11 ft. 
wide, a' its E. end, through which a doorway lond.s into rooms 
opening into the E. court. The v/idth of the court is 22 ft.. oxcet»t 
the leiigtli of 71 ft. behind the dormitory, which is 13 ft. wide. At 
the X. .side areltwo doorways to the second room S. of the Library, two 
passages to the central court, and some window.s on the first floor. 
.\t the S. side are several rooms, once decorated with beautiful 
-tiicco reliefs : and over the doorways nf most of them are through 
.iri-hed apertures. On this side are also some cnl-dc-sacs and staircuses. 
At the W. end is a doorway to the S.-W. court. Of the bracketted 
dripstones which formerly ran along the entire length of this court, 
only remnants now remain. 

The principal parts of ibe grouml floor having been noticed at some 
length, and more briefly some features of the first floor, farther 
attentinn may now be paid to the latter, working out'vnrd from the 
central court. 
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The Guards’ Corkidor, tlie fmade <»f wliich has k>eeii nctictd unU, 
is internally 2 ft. wide and 7 ft. higii. The N. side, not connected 
with the other sides, has a centr.al «loorvvay overlookinjr Jodh Ihli’s 
Boudoir and a staircase at each end descending to tlie ground Hoor of 
the Boudoir and ascending to the roof. From the E. sicie two stair¬ 
cases descend to the Lihra»ry and the looui N. of it, anil also ascend 
to the roof. At the E. end of the S. side a passage lea.is t<. anotlier, 
with windows overlooking the S. court, and at the W.oikI of this side 
is a doorway to a r.'om whence a |>u>*a:ige with uvindows overlooks 
the same court and a staircase descends to the central court : and 
ther.* is also at the W. end of this side a staircase to the roof. 
At the N. end of the \V. side is a doorway to a room wh»-iica a 
Staircase descends to the central court aiul ». side room i> entered 


with windows overlooking the outer 

1-_1 __ « • 


inner A.-w. and the b.*\V. courts. There is also at the S. end of 
the W. side a doorway to a room with a do-.rway loadiag to thc 
balcony overhanging the S.-W, court, a doorway to a staircase to the 
central court, and a doorway to a small room with windows all round, 
-A short length of the Hoor at the centre of the W. side is higher 
than that on the other sides. A remarkable feature of iheftunrds’ 
t^rridor and its appendages is the ingenuity by whicb every part 
of the palace is placed under observation, and the lalivrinthic 
mtncacy of tiiis part is truly wonderful. 

The Outer Hoof of the palace is .studded with iletaiU of 
paramount interest. Easternmost are two octagonal tower beads 
crowned by paiilions, between which, along the margin of the 
root IS a lately restored screen, 6 ft. high, with an ornamental crest 
and ten open panel-spaces. Farther W. is a massive kiosk K. of 

similar one E. of the S. court. X. of the N.-K. 

court are three tanks, and there is « « i.j.wi. 


rZre, ®At the centre of the W. side of tb- 

courr.s, is a cloistered 
on thft ^ front gateway, with exit.s to rooms 

in front tv.” X, and S, leading to the end towers 

staifcftsoc ^ ** pierced «ui the E. by two main 

two N nnri W five .small staircases, two E,, 

Corridors bolow^ S.-W, of the central court, from courts, rooms, and 

\.°u sandstone stand on rectjingular 

are four nKmJf * massive corner pier.s, between which 

end all bearing ^* if-** similar pillars at each 

which are above 

the interoHl floors are atone*fiagged and 

vortical sides ahovA ©itternnl pent roofs starting from 

areprofusAlr are plastered. All exposed faces 

TheS. kioalfs«ffL!S ..!!!„%designs, including birds. 
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\ warnuit orticer, but when attention wa-s called to this desecration 
ill a previous edition of this Ilmulbonk, it was vacated, and 
tia'' -ince been renovated, 

Thb K(f()F Court.— On the w. i< nn open square with a colonnaded 
cloister oil each side, tliat on the W. op^'iiiiu; lo a hall over the 
front ijateway. Each side cloister has three windows overlooking the 
inner N.-W. and the .S.-W. court, while the cloister in front is 
faced by a colonnade of five bays, al.ove which is a cornice on ten 
brackets of sculptured peacocks eating snakes, an extremely rare 
and remarkable feature. Each of the inner three-bayed colonnades 
is similar in detail to that in front. Xo part of this court supports 
the pnpiilar belief that it was once a Hindu temple. 

1 HB Hook Tanks, originally supplied by a system of lifts from 
wells in the East Enclosure, are now coiine<t‘-d with the Aura 
waterworks. On the X. wall of the northernmost "f the three tanks 
it the N. side of the ru« f arc three horizontal lines of boles in which 
ends of copper pipes are still visible. There mo eight boles in the 
uitpermost, seven in the middle. an«l five in the lowest line. Above 
these holes is a horizontal strip of red sandstone broken at the 
E. end, on the face of which are nine circular panels with Persian 

They 'read from W. to E, as follows;—(1) Pipe to small bath; (2) 

Pino to water channel ; (3) Pipe to water channel; (4) Pipe to big 
tank • (o) Pipe to big bath ; (6) Pipe to jets ; (7) Pip** to big bath ; 
(8) Pipe to jeis ; (9) Pipe to jrt^. There must have been more 
inscrii-tiiin® uut they have disappeared. These nipes supplied 
hath' fountains, and jets in the Khas Mahal and Anguri Bagh, 
and their failure b* work at the ii'Vestituro of His Majesty of 
Afghanistan with the Order of the Hath lias been noticed anU. 

Afio' descending from the outer roof by one of the mam staircases, 
into the E. c<.nrt, and passing through the E. vestibule 
library the front gateway may be entoicd by the iron gate at the 
end of the passage to it from the \V. sine of the central court. 

Tub Front GatkwaY projects we^^twaid fr^^in the centre of the 
from face of the palace as a semi-elongated octagon of two storeys, 
with the long side outermost. The great front archway npetis on to 

♦mailer archway loading to a domeil squaio Hanked on each^side by 
in ipscd recess on a piinth I ft. high and enclosed on the E. by an 
arched alcove in ihe S. jamb of which is the iron gate of entry, the 
entire interior is profuseiy ornamented ; the centre is inlai^d mth 
marble bands and the roofs of the ap*es arc rich y painted. The 
exteriijr of the gateway is ilccorated wiih panels and false archways 
defined by marble inlay ; aii-l projected from the first Hoor level are 
balconie- on brackets. Other noticeable features are masonic double- 
triamrles in marble inlay and embedded green and blue glazed tiles. 
The front of the gateway is crested by a low wall with an nrna* 

Front Face of the palace, exclusive of the front gateway, 
con4«tsof a wing on each side supported at its outer oud by an 
ocbigonal tower surmounted by a pavilion. The external decorations 
of the towers are similar to those of the front gateway. Each 
87 ft. long, has ground-door face decorations similar to those of the 
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Central Gateway and towers, but at the level of its first floor is a 
projected sill on brackets, above which the front tvall is pierced 
by a series of windows, under a bracketted dripstooe, which also 
runs round the end towers. The frieze in ornamented by a row of 
embedded green and blue glazed tiles. Rs. (>,972 have lately been 
spent « n renewing the facade ; and to this amount has to bo added at 
lean Ks. do,000 spent on renovating other parts of iho palace, 

WK Front AND South ok thr Jahanuibi Mahal. 

hen Lord Cnrzon visited Agra in April 1905, he gave tbo following 
instructions:— Grass over the courtyard on the west of the palaco 
and construct a carriage drive so that visitors can have their carriages 
waiting at the entrance of tbo Mahal.” But just before leaving lndh» 
ho withdrew thiH order and gave instructions for straight paths and 

‘ho Courf‘S,ucnt 

IhI necessary, when, at the request of Hi.s jioyal 

Prince of Wales, who visited Agra in Lcconiber 1905 

the occupied the area and buildings s! of 

the Jahangin Mahal, was removed from the Fort. As a result of 

Buri TnT'®’ March 1907, Akbar's Palace, the BangiU 

closo the S-inMri 

s: LIAS'S;? 

“"thV" h"‘ respectT«ly[- " 

Sirijsfe I ggss ra. aatrS 

the date of it, conrtrucliof. o;,/'""*!- 
niarriiige to Ndr TnVirf,v *1 ’• year of his 

Mutiny, before the Jabdngiri Maha^ tfo 

Cantonment Garden where if removed to tbo 

popularly known as bhim-RVia krSi and was 

^roueht back tn or bhang Bowl It wim 

|“fp'«"nso'aXtera ndt W„!, rf,? " much 

Tombstones bearing the former aro of iS k^" Indian poncase. 

tho latter of MuhZSai ^a'ler“*‘'““ females ; those 

TTl 
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occasion cf the investitvire of llis Majesty of Afghanistan with the 
order of the bath in January 1907. 

Thb Akbahi Mahal (Akbar’s Place), now represented by a 
reranaut of its original dimensions the major part being replaced 
by the Jahiingiri Mahal, consists of a series of self-contained 
quarters round central courts. They are probably the southern 
section of the straglio mentioned by DeLact as “three seis, in 
which the concubines of the king are shut up whereof one set is 
called Lettewnr, from the name for Sunday ; the second Mongel, 
from that of Tuesday ; and the third Zeni«ser, from tliat of Satur- 
diiy ; on which days the king is accusiomed to visit them, respec¬ 
tively. Inaddititjo there is a fifth set of women’s apartments, in 
which foreign women are brought iip f«'r the pleasure of the king ; 
this Ucalkd the Beuc^H Malml.” These quarters, overlooked 
from the rampart l-etween tlic Bengali Burj and the Jahanglri 
Mahal, have sulfered much from tlicir occupation as part of the 
military pri'^m : but Public ^Vo^ks Department may bo relied on 
to expose, as far as possible, the original beauty of their decora¬ 
tions, which, like those at the Jdma Masjid in Pur.-tna Delhi,* 
may,’at least to some extent, have been preserved by the coating of 
plaster and whitewash by which they have for many years been 
concealed. Special interest attaches to these iiuarters, as they 
untloubtedly date back to the time uhen tlio Port was built by 
Aklmr. it may be nottnl that the heavy round pillar in the centre 
of the Bengali Burj, supporting a gun platform above, is a British 

ud'iition. , , ... 

The Baoi.i Akbahi (Akbar’s l|ou.sc-well), situated close to the 

Itetigdli Burj, consists of a well of 10 ft. diameter with five tiers of 
rooms round it, and steps descending from the lowest tier to the 
water, now green and stignant. A paved ramp also descends to 
the water from the body of the southern rampart. The tiers are 
c»mnected by u staircase, from whicli steps lead to passages at 
different levels. 'I'ho well descended to the love! of the Jumna 
b-fors it was dejileted by canals; and was. it is^ said, connected 
with the river by a tunnel, now blocked up. Water was raised 
from the well by a drum fixed in a beam in an adjacent octagonal 
room. This cool retreat was doubtless often resorted rq by the 
emperors and their chosen companions, who, while reclining on 
luxurious cushions, wiled aw.ay raixny sultry hours in the miinner 
so fondly dwelt on by Persian poets, and crystallized in the 
Italian phrase doles far nisnts. A watch was found here some 
years ago, bearing the maker’s name, Steir, and the date 1614. 
Jhere is a legend, that during AkbaPs reign, n pnio inhabited 
this baoli, and on a certain day each year, shouted from it, Akbar 

hi'idslMhkarrnhai!" or “The Emperor Akbar reigns ! 

Salimoahh (Fort of Salim), the traditional site of a palace built 
bv SaUm Shah Srtr, is situated W. of the Di^vSn-i-am Court, on the 
highest ground in the Fort ; and towards its S. end stands a two- 
storeyed hall of rare beauty, described by Fergusson as being as 


* See Keene’s Jlandhook to Dslki, 6th Edition. 
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exquisite apiece of decorative art os anything of ils class in India.” 
and assifined by him to SnHtu Shah Sdr, IJut the hall clo.soly resein- 
hjes ihe buildings at Katepnr Sikri, aod has been identified as the 
Isaubat Kbifna (Music Hall) of Akbar’s Palace, hen Fergus«<>n 
visited the Fort, there wa.s an adjacent b^niiduri (open ball), even more 
beniitiful; hut it wan pulled down to make room for Larracks. Op to 

11102, the hall was used as a canteen, but is now open to the 
public. 


The Amar Singh Darwaza (Amnr Singh's Gateway), situated 
at the S. end of a descending ramp from the S. Gateway of the 
iMwao-i-^m Court, stone-paved and flanked on either side l>y u 
I Sieved by some to have boon built by Slinh 

dalian, because it is n"t mentioned by Finch. But ns remarked 
<tii(e tins traveller’s narrative is limited lo tho part? of the Fort 
^een by him while walking or riding from the North Gateway to the 
Uarsani Uarwaza ; and there is nothing *0 distinctively charncterisf i<- 
about tins gateway as to .separate it from tho other parts of the 
hort, undoubtedly assignable to Akhar’s time. 'Ibis fine portal is 
ornamented with glazed tiles, two of which, high up on its outer face- 
one on each jide of the archway-bear the inscription, “ A/h/,n A Untr 

u/.R 'I Omnipotent! The linking of his name 

r. !r+k Supremo Being was one of Akbar’s pot f.ailings. 

and the presence of this combinntion on the gateway of a fort 

stamps it so decidedly with hi- personality as to 
rcmo\e all doubt regarding lU origin. It ivas by this gateway that 

liorfv 1803. and in its upper 

.through the Amar Singh Gateway, the 
tho roi.d bcnds to .he W. ami 
the W. curtain of tho barbican. On 

«bout'7 fflhovi’J? fl ® indentation 

it that hcL A legen.l has 

U ces* (l^racelets)ofam.o 

h/r hand in ^'^f^iands death in battle, dashed 

probablv mad^ K grief against tho stone. They were most 

I«rt on which '"‘h "''’"I* «< 

killed liv ratinnni to the Fort; but lcgond.s are never 

-andWdlf r. * next bends to thoS.W., 

ForU'Mhf dmvb*HH* the outer wall, leaves the 

«ri. oy me drawbridge across the outer ditch. 


The Taj Malial, or briefly the Taj, is known through- 

THE TAJ. ‘>'6 world as the matchless elegy 

the niemn..w ®'"Pei'or Shah Jahan to 

Bano ^ beloved wife, the empress Arjumand 

liumiliatfon'^' “od since death released him from the 

the? hav. darkened his latter dayii, 

they have reposed side by side in this .feerlL's 
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shrine, rightly regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world. 

The Taj is also popularly known as Taj-Bibi-ka-Rauza 
or “The Crown Lady’s Mausoleum," or simply as the 
Kauza. The name Taj Mahal, unknown to early 
writers, is either an abbreviated form of Taj-i-mahal 
(Crown or Crowning Glory of the Palace), or a corrupt 
ted form of Mumtaz Mahal (Exalted of tlie Palace), a 
title conferred by Jahangir on Arjumand Bano Begam 
when in 1612 she was married to his son Prince 
Kharram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jahan. ]\lum- 
tiiz Mahal, born in ir>92, was the daughter of the 
shrewd minister Asaf Khan (the title of Khwaja Abiil 
Hasan), brother of the late emperor Jahangir's wife, 
the celebrated Niir Jahan, who having out-lived her 
husband, sleeps in a humble and neglected tomb near 
Lahore. Asaf Khan’.s father was Mirza Ghias ud*din, 
the honoured minister of Jahangir, who conferred on 
him the title of Itimad*ud-daula. Aluintaz Mahal, who 
was thus Nur Jahan’s niece, was noted for her beauty, 
accomplishments, and tender-hearted sympathy for the 
poor and distressed. She was the special patron of 
indigent orplians, w’hom she dowered from her private 
purse, and got married to suitable husbands. She was 
a strict observer of all religious observances, and it was 
under her influence that Shah Jahan became more 
orthodox in his faith than had been either Akbar or 
Jahangir. Her intercession saved the lives of many 
condemned to deatli, and the emperor honoured her 
much as his father, Jahangir, liad honoured Niir 
Jahan. She was intrusted with the royal seal, and 
was consulted in all important state afifairs. She 
was her husband’s constant companion, even in his 
campaigns; and their love for each other was strong 
and true during the seventeen years of their married life. 
When Shah Jalian left Agra in 1629 to crush the 
rebellion of Shah Jahan Lodi, the governor of the 
Deccan, Mumtaz Mahal accompanied him, and died at 
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Burhanpur in Central India in December of tlmfc year, 
after giving birth to her fourteenth child, a daughter 
named Gauharara Becura. 

For six months her remains lay in a temporary grave 
at the place of her death, and in the meantime a 
garden at Agra, known as that of Raja Man Singh,* 
but then owned by his grandson, Raja Jai Singh, was 
selected for her permanent interment. This garden 
was exchanged for equally valuable state land, and her 
remains liaving been transferred to it, were laid there; 
and tliere they remained till the tomb where they now 
rest was ready for occupation. 

Shah Jahdn’s grief was intense. He and liis court 
assumed tlie white habiliments of the deepest mourn¬ 
ing. For several weeks he refused to see his courtiers, 
and during this period his hair turned silver-groy. He 
even contemplated retirement, from the cares of state, 
and for two whole years denied himself all pleasures. 
Fach Friday (the Muhammadan Sunday) he visited her 
grave, and had read over it the fdtiha or prayers pre¬ 
scribed for the dead. The urs or masses for the soul of 
the deceased empress on the anniversary of her death 
were observed with great state and solemnity. 

We are told by Fergusson tliat the Tartars from 
^vhom the Indian Moghals are descended, “built their 
sepulchres of such a character as to serve for places of 
«'']oyment for themselves and friends during their 
iitetime . . . . The usual process is for the king or 
noble who intends to provide himself a tomb to enclose 
^ garden outside the city walls, and in the centre of 
on ^ ^ a . . . building crowned by a dome . . . 

IrZtT I } 'S called a hara duri, and 

used as a place o! recreation and feasting by himself 
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and his friends. At his death its destination is changed, 
llie founder’s remains are interred beneath the central 
dome. . . . When once used as a place of burial, the 
vaults never again resound with festive mirth.” An 
inversion of tliis order is observable at the Tiij, for two 
hdrddaris and other accessories of a pleasure resort 
were provided after tlie burial here of Mumtaz 
M»ha1, tlius, however, producing an ideal Moghal 
mausoleum. The emperor having brought his campaign 
to a successful issue, returned to Agra in 1631, and 
forthwith invited designs for the Taj, the foundations of 
which were commenced towards the end of that year. 
Father Manricjue, a Spanish monk of the Augustinian 
Order, wlio visited Agra in 1641, states that he was 
told by Father DaCastro of Lahore that Sljaii Jahan 
accepted the design of a Venetian named Geronimo 
Verroneo, and intrusted him with the building of the 
Taj, which death prevented him from completing. 
Father DaCastro was Verroneo’s executor, and must 
therefore have been well informed ; and it lias never 
been even suggested that he deliberately misled Father 
Manrique. The following reasons have, however, been 
adduced against Verroneo’s claim ;— 

(1) Because he came to India as an adventurer and 
entered Shah Jahan’s service, he could not be expect¬ 
ed to possess “ tlie transcendent artistic genius” such 
as the designer of the Taj possessed \^IfnveU\ But as 
it has not been shown that Verroneo’s antecedents 
disqualified him for such an undertaking, and as genius 
is not necessarily the exclusive gift of otlier tlian 
adventurer's, tliis argument carries no weight. 

(2) Because ''the style, the plan, and the form of 
the mausoleum are entirely Saracenic and Eastern” 
[Mv.hammad .]foin-ud-din\ it must have been designed 
by an Asiatic, and not by Verroneo. To this it may bo 
replied, that any European architect who submitted a 
design for erecting in India, in the style of his own 
country, the mausoleum of an eastern queen, would 
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be guilty of such gross incongruity, as to deserve the 
treatment of a lunatic. 

(3) Because Tavernier, Bernier, and Theveneb. do not 
uientioD Verroneo, he was nob the designer of the Taj. 
They, however, fail to mention any one in this connec¬ 
tion. Tavernier visited the Tiij in 1640, while it 
was under construction, but some years after Verroneo’s 
death. He also visited the Palace at Fatehpur Sikri, 
Akbar’s Tomb, the Jahangiri Mahal, and many other 
buildings, witliout recording wlio designed them. To 
regard his silence about Verroneo being the designer of 
the Taj as a proof to the contrary is, tlierefore, special 
pleading unworthy of consideration. Tavernier found 
onl}" Asiatics at work, and concluded from this and 
from the style of the building, that its inception and 
everything connected with it were purely Oriental. 
Bernier and Thevenet saw the Taj some years after its 
completion, and like Tavernier, made no enquiries about 
its designer, and also, like him, drew their conclusions 
from visual data only. Facts are not negatived, nor 
do things cease to exist, because writers of books fail 
to notice them. 

(4) Because “ bands of sculptors, lapidaries, inlayers, 
and fresco-makers, came from different quarters of His 
Majesty’s dominions ” and “ experts of each art together 
with their assistants busied themselves with the task’* 
yBdSshahnama^] therefore no European took part in 
either the designing or the construction of the Tdj. 

Hamid Lahori was specially instructed by 
bhah Jahan to write the history of the Taj in the 
Badshahndma, his silence regarding a designer ia 
sigmncant; and without a design previously prepared, 
the specialists mentioned by him would have found 
themselves in even a tighter fix than the would-be 
builders of the Tower of Babel. 

Weighing, therefore, pros and cons, it seems not 
improbable that the Tdj was actually designed by 
ueronimo Verroneo, on lines suggested to him by 
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existing Moglial buildings, such for instance as 
Humayiin^s Mausoleum at Delhi, which is iu fact 
believed to be the prototype of the Taj.* 

Had Muhammed Isa Afaudi been its designer, as 
stated by some, it is inconceivable that Abdul Hamid 
would have neglected to mention him, while his reasons 
for not so honouring a European may well be imagined. 
But after the death of Verroneo, the construction, 
except thepielra dura, was doubtless continued wliolly 
bv Asiatics, the principal workers being—Makramat 
Khan and Mi'r Abdul Karim, superintendents ; 
l^Iuhammad Isa Afaudi and his son Muhammad Sharif 
of Turkey, chief and assistant architects; Ismail 
Ktian of Turkey, dome-builder; and Amanat Khan 
of Shiraz, inscription writer, f 

Uhe marked improvement in the inlay or pietra 
of the Taj on that previously done at Itiinad-ud-daula 
and other places, where it is purely geometrical ; and 
even on that in the Fort Palaces, where Persian in¬ 
fluence produced almost natural floral designs; indi¬ 
cates the inti’oduction of a new element, savouring 
rather of Europe than the East. Here, floral designs 
are not onl}^ more numerous, but also more realistic 
than those hitherto attempted; and even shaded petals 
and reversed leaf-ends are in evidence. It is known 
that Austin do Bourdeaux, the French artist who had 
done some exquisite inlay work in the Fort at Delhi, J 


* Cunninchtini writes regardinjr this mausoleum " In tljis tomh 
we first see towers attached to the four anj^les of the main build¬ 
ing. . . . They form an ijnpovtnnt innovation in the Mul)nnimadiiii 
architecture of Nortliern India, wliich wasgradually iniproved atid 
developed, until it culminated in the graceful minars of the Taj 
Mahal.” See Keene’s Han>lbook- (o Delhi, tith Edition. 

f'I’ho names of ttje principal experts employed, headed by 
Muhammad Isa Afaudi, a'O given in a Persian manuscript emitled 
the Tlirihk-i-l'Ai Mahal, possessed by the KhAdlms, or hereditary 
custodians of the Taj. The authenticily of this document is 
eomewhat questionable. 

See Keene’s llandhouh to Delhi, 6th Edition. 
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v}z& at Agra while the Taj was being built; and tradi* 
tion assigns to him the designing of similar work here 
also. He had travelled much, and was doubtless 
acquainted with the refinements in pietra dura intro¬ 
duced into such Florentine work, some vears before 
his arrival in India. It is, therefore, most probably 
to this artist that the Taj owe.s its beautiful pietra 
duray not equalled by that of any other building in 
the world. He is mentioned by Bernier and Taver¬ 
nier, and his career closed before Shah Jaln'in’s 
death. Fergusson writes about this ornamenta¬ 
tion :—“ It is lavishly bestowed on the tombs 
themselves and the screen that surrounds them, though 
sparingly introduced on the mosque that forms one 
wing of the Taj and on the fountains and 
surrounding buildings. The judgment, indeed, with 
which this style of ornament is apportioned to the 
various parts is almost as remarkable as the ornament 
itself.’ The white marble so plentifully used came 
from Makrana and Raiwala in Jaipur; the red 
sandstone from Fatehpur Sikri; and the jewels and 
precious stones from Persia, various parts of India, the 
trans-Himalayan regions, and other parts of the world. 
Byief descriptions of the stones and gems used in tlie 
Taj are given in Appendix 1). As the Taj was 
commenced at the end of 1631 and completed at the 
end of 1648, it was seventeen years under construction, 
and during this time 20,000 workmen are said to have 
been employed on it daily, for whose accommodation 
asmall town was built adjacent to it and named after 

the deceased empress Mumtazdbdd; now known as 
lajganj. 

Dates, apparently indicating the completion of the 
parts of the Tdj on which they occur, are found at the 
ends of inscriptions as follows On the \V. side of the 
iomb facing the Mosque—1046 a.h. [1637 a d I ; 
in the Cenotaph Chamber—1048 a.h. [1639 a.d.' ; 
on the Main Gateway—1057 a.h. [1648 a.d.]. 
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Tavernier, howerer, writes :—“ I liave seen the com¬ 
mencement and the completion* of this great work, 
which employed twenty thousand men daily for 
twenty-two years, a fact from which some idea of its 
excessive costliness may be formed.’^ The last date 
recorded ante must therefore refer to the completion 
of everything, but the Outer Court and its contents, 
which w’ere probably completed in 1653. The exact 
amount spent on building tlie Ttij is nowhere recorded, 
and the data available for even an approximate estimate 
of its present value is so meagre and complex, as ta 
be practically useless. The guesses hitherto made 
range from £500,000 to £5,000,000. 

The labour was forced, and but little was paid to the 
workmen in cash, while their daily allowance of corn 
was curtailed by rapacious otlicials. So great was their 
distress, and so frightful the mortality among them, 
tliab they must have cursed the memory of the innocent 
Mumtaz i\Iahal and cried out in sheer despair— 

Have mercy, God, on our distress, 

For we die, too, with the Princess.” 

I\Iuhammad I\Ioin-ud-din attempts in his Historg 
of th*i Taj to rebut these well-authenticated charges, 
as follows:—“ This aspersion can hardly stand in the 
face of opposite facts. The workmen and masons, etc., 
were highly paid in those old days. Shah Jahan’s 
generosity, always the admiration of historians, was 
not to be stinted when called for most. The royal 
treasury was not empty. The officers who supervised 
the work were large-hearted, and alive to the cry 
of miser}'. The w'orkers were mostly comers from 


* Tiivernicr commenced his first voy.ige in 1631, and after travel¬ 
ling from Ctmstnntinoplo to Ispahan tn Persia, returned to France 
in 16.33. did not, therefore, see the commoncemont of the Tiij, 

hut lie mny have henrd of it at Ispahan. His fourth voyage from 
1651 to 1655 w.as to India, and it was then that he saw the “ comple¬ 
tion ’’ of the Taj. 
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beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the king. They 
had no motive to stay and suffer. 

The history of the time, however, relegates these 
“ opposite facts ” to the region of pure fiction, Tlie 
court was a hot-bed of nepotism and licentiousness, 
in which the Great Moghais revelled with their nobles 
and highly-placed officials ; so much so, that Jahangir 
in his Memoirs admiringly informs the world that 
his father-in-law, Itiinad-ud-daula, “ liked bribes and 
showed much boldness in demanding them.” All, in 
fact, who had the opportunity were grasping and 
dishonest, and the pathetic picture of their being 
“ large-hearted and open to the cry of misery ” is 
wholly imaginary. It is also absurd to suppose that 
the ordinary “workmen and masons, etc.,” belonging 
to Agra and other parts of India, nolens xolens 
compelled to work, “were highly paid in those old 
day's.” The only workmen who were well paid were 
the foreign and other specialists, who being indis¬ 
pensable had to be well treated. Headers of history 
know that Shah Jahan w’as not “ always tlie admiration 
of historians,’* but his Indian contemporaries preferred, 
like the Irish soldier who deserted before a battle, to 
he called cowards all their lives, than be corpses 
for five micutes. According to Roe, who knew Shah 
Jahan personally, his nature was unbending, and 
“ mingled with extreme pride and contempt of all ”—not 
quite the ideal of a ruler likely to sympathise with 
poor down-trodden menials. Apart from this, Shah 
JahAn left Agra in 1633 and spent the next five y’ears 
in the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Deccan, whence, oii 
returning, he made Delhi his head-quarters. His 
subsequent visits to Agra were neitlier frequent nor 
engthy. The poor suffering workmen had therefore 
ittle opportunity of bringing their grievances to his 
notice, had they even dared to do so. 

The marble and sandstone came from state quarries 
and most of the more valuable stones and gems were 
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presented by friendly rulers and feudatories. A 
furtlier complication is mentioned by Tavernier, as 
follows;—“The scaffolding is held to have cost more 
than the building, for not Ijaving [enough] 
wood, they had to make it of bricks, as also the 
centering of the vaults.” Native accounts state that 
the sum of Rs. 98,55,420 was contributed by rajas 
and nawabs, and Rs. 80,09,700 paid from the emperor’s 
private treasury, making a total of Rs. 1.84,05,186, 
of which, say that a sum of ■ Hs. 84,05,186 was mis¬ 
appropriated and wasted as antiquated methods of 
working. The remaining Rs. 1,00,00,000 maybe trebled 
for labour at its proper value; and to the resulting 
Rs. 3,00,00,000 may be added, Rs. 2,00,00,000 for the 
value of the ordinary building materials used, including 
marble and iron. To the sum of ITs- 5,00,00,000 thus 
obtained, may be added Rs. 1,00,00,000 for the value of 
tlie precious stones and gems u^ed, and also gold, silver, 
brass, coral, shells, pearls, mother-of-pearl, etc. The 
value of the Taj thus becomes Rs. 6,00,00,000 or 
X4,000,000, at the current rate of exchange. According 
to Father I^fanrique, Shah Jahan authorised Verroneo 
to spend three crore.s of rupees, but this was, of course, 
for establishment, labour and incidental expenses only. 

It is stated in the Bddshahndma that the Tjij was 
•endowed by Shah Jaban with the revenue of 30 villages, 
yielding a lac of rupees annually, and that this amount 
was doubled by tlie rents of shops in the Jilan-khdna 
and the sardis in Mumtazabad. 

Bernier, one of the earliest European visitors to 
■the Taj after its completion, expresses his admiration 
of it, as follows :—“For my part, I do not yet well 
know whether I am not somewhat infected still with 
Indxdnisme: but I must needs say that I believe 
it ought to be reckoned amongst the wonders of the 
world, rather than those misshapen masses of the 
Egyptian pyramids, which I was weary to see after 
I had seen them twice, and in which I 6nd nothing 
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without, but pieces of great stones ranged in the form 
of steps one upon another, and within nothing but very 
little art and inrention.” 

The following is a brief extract from Bayard Taylor's 
introductory remarks :— 

“The Taj stands on the bank of the Jumna, rather 
more than a mile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. 
It is approached by a handsome road cut through tlie 
mounds left by the ruins of ancient palaces. Like the 
tomb of Akbar, it stands in a large garden, enclosed 
by a lofty wall of red sandstone, with arched gallerie.'i 
around the interior, and entered by a superb gateway 
of sandstone, inlaid with ornaments and inscriptions 
from the Koran. ♦ ♦ * I£ there was nothing else in 
India, this alone would repay the journey. The distant 
view of this matchless edihce satisfied me that its fame 
is well deserved. So pure, so gloriously perfect did it 
appear, that I almost feared to approach it lest the 
charm should be broken.” 

Fergusson writes in his History of Architecture :— 
‘When used as a Barahdari, or pleasure-palace, it 
must always have been the coolest and the loveliest 
of garden retreats, and now that it is sacred to the 
dead, it is the most graceful and the most impressive 
of sepulchres in the world.” 

Sleeman in his Rambles and Recollections gives the 
following interesting account of a visit to the Taj 

X asked my wife, when she had gone over it, what 
s e thought of the building. ‘ I cannot,' said she, 

® y®'* what I think, for I know not how to criticise 
* building, but I can tell you what I feel. 

would die to-morrow to have such another over 

Some critics, unblessed with emotional instincts, and 

evoi of the happy imagination that admires a gener- 

beautiful effect, regardless of details, 

fai'ic ^ because in certain features it 

laiis to reach absolute perfection. They say that 
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owing to extreme straightness of outline, a sky-line is 
produced wanting in aspiration, strength of effect being 
ill consequence lost, such as that secured to Pathaii 
buildings by curved or sloping sides: that no relation 
exists between the heights or other dimensions of the 
various parts, nor any expression of practical purpose 
in the majority of them : that the central turnip-shaped 
dome does not correspond to the form of the inward 
vault: that tlie wall-faces are flat and barren, as con¬ 
trasted with those of the earlier IMuhainmadan build¬ 
ings, in which a graceful play of light and shade is 
secured by deep recesses and bold projections : that in 
the Tomb—a blank-sided cube with truncated angles— 
the only attempts at recessing, intended to light up 
the interior tlirough lattice screens, have so far failed 
that tiie Cenotaph Chamber has to be lighted by lamps : 
that the monotony of the flat white bands bearing 
inscriptions, is relieved only by glaring black letters, 
producing a vulgar contrast in the full bl.ize of the 
sun, instead of by borders of broad crisp mouldings 
and interlacings: that no good architect would have 
used external inlay without associating it abundantly 
with carved and moulded ornamentation: and that 
the patterns of the inlayings are meagre in the extreme, 
especially those in the spandrils of the large central 
archways, which are filled with coarse, lanky, meaning¬ 
less scrolls, in whicii there is neither unity of designs, 
elegance of form, nor constructive arrangements of any 
sort. A not unfriendly critic writes:—“The ethereal 
heauty which undoubtedly characterises the group as a 
whole, is entirel}' due to materials and to colour. The 
materials and colours are thoroughly adapted to the 
climate, and would lose their effect in another atmos¬ 
phere, or if backed by dull leaden skies.*' 

Rigidity of outline, flatness of surface, and some 
other departures from strictly orthodox standards of 
architectural perfection, are certainly observable in the 
Taj. But what creation of human skill, in architecture 


•or in any other art, is absolutely perfect? As Pope 
tersely writes:— 

“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 

But notwithstanding volumes of adverse criticism 
the popular heart will always beat for the Taj—as it 
has ever done before; responsive to Cowper’s lead— 
“with all thy faults, I love thee still.” As a distin¬ 
guished Russian artist remarked—“The Taj is like 
a lovely woman; abuse her as you please, but thn 
anoment you come into her presence, you submit to 
her fascination.” This simile is strikingly pertinent, 
for the slight and weak design of the Taj has a regal 
beauty of feminality, characteristic of its origin, juid 
magnetic in its appeal to the heart. And in the 
words of the Rape of the Lock^ 

“If to her share some female errors fall, 

• Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 


rickt bank of tin* 

the river o^th? f?’ ® between TiSjgnnj on the S. an<t 
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•site of the battle. ' ’ records of this victory still exist at tho 
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Tlie cotjrt contain? an enclo«ed courtat its and N.-W. corner, 

orii:iu;tlly of the same dimensions ; as was also llie hiph basement at 
itsS.-E. and S.-W. corner, bearin^j the tomb of Sarhandi Begam 
and tho tomb popularly a5signe(!l to Satiiinnisa Kbaiiain respec¬ 
tively. Each of the enclosed courts was known ns tho Khawds- 
piira or “ Servants’Quarters, ” of which more is said hereafter. Tho 
court-* and basements were facdl on two sides by rooms opening into 
arcaded corridors, used originally as shops, of which those E. of 
Sati'iinnisa’s tomb, X. and W. of iSarhandi Bcgain’s tomb, and S, 
of the eastern Khuwas-pura, had wholly disappeared. They have, 
at the instance of Lord Curzon, been lately rebuilt, at a cost of 
nearly f>s. 82,000. There are also rooms facing S. between tho 
main gateway and the enclosed courts, and similar rooms on each 
outer side of the W. gateway of the court itself, now in uso as 
lapidaries’ shops. 

In the liCKlfhahlfma of Abdul Hamid, the Outer Court is described 
as followsThe JHan-lhona is 2C1 yards long and 150 yards 
broad. The area enclosed within the four walls is occupied by 12S 
rooms....Near to the garden wall there are two I{f<(oc(ijs-//uros, one to 
tlieeasi of the JUmi-Lhana, and tho other to the west, each being 
70 by ti l jards, and conbuning 32 rooms with as many vestibules for 
the attendants. The JiUoi-Lhuint is bordered by hecars on tho 
east and west. The rooms .are made of brick and Hme-mortir and 
the vestibules of red-stone. The streets are 20 yards wide.” A few 
years ago the tomlks were in a wretchedly ruinous condition, but 
they have lately been renovated. Rs. 8,60/ have just been silent 
on some details of the basement of tbe t..mb of Sarhandi Begani, 
The roof.pavilions on each side of tho road through the court were 
added in 1905. 


IheIo.mb of Satiunnisa KhanaM. —The lady said to bo buried 
here WHS Mumtaz Mahal’s devoted and specially favoured maid of 
honour, and sister of Jahtingir’s poet-laureato, Tdlib Amli. >ho know 
1 crsi.an, could read tbo Kortfn, and was appointed tutor to Shah 
■inhans favourite daughter, Jahandra Bcgam. For six months she 
f.utbfully guarded the temporary tomb of her dear mistress at 
Burhanpur, and thus escorted her remains to Agra. Shah 
•JaluSn highly appreciated hor devotion, and appointed her to a 
hiiih position m the imperial household. As n childless widow, she 
Hdopted the two daughters of her deceased brother, and got them 
ro of tor younger and favourite niece she 

sv? K T her in 1647 at Lahore. 

tomb where she now lies, and about two 
had her remains interred in it but not, it is 
bni ’ this shrine. The tomb is said to have cost Rs. 30,000. 
. u eniployed and nurchnsod materials used, it 

the dead, Shah Jahdu alloited a 
Cl.hri annually. Tho ^piarter at Agra named 

tomb f«>ded by her. Tbe 

tb^formL troe-shaded tank and fountain, 

the former being 22^ ft. square. At the extreme W., a wall, ICbJ ft, 
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lonp, from a platform 06 ^ ft. wi«le, at the S. end of which was 
a ruinous remnant of the quarters for tho custodi;tns of the tuiiih. 
Tliis was liistimtitlfd l-y order of Lord Cur 4 <>n in 1905. Facinp the 
Fatch}>uri mosquo, the wall is pierced by nine red sandstone lattice 
screens, c.ach 01 ft. lonp by 9 ft. hiph, surmounted by pinnacles. 
ITio tomb proper consists of .i h'ph octagonal plinili with n step <'n 
the S. leading into an octuconal torrjdor. 12 ft. wide, rotiiid a central 
octagonal n)ortuary chamber, crowned t>y a spiked marble dome rising 
from an octagonal f>ase, each sid** of which is 11^ ft. lonp. Each 
outer side of the corridor, 22 J ft. long, i.s a three-bayed arcade, each 
bay being f'.J ft. wide ; and of the eight sides of the mortuary chambci, 
each 11| ft. loop, that on the S. has a doorway with a wooden door, 
while the rest have archways clo.-cd with red sandstone lattice 
screens. Drij>stones jiroject over the outer arcades, anrl from the 
roof. It. high rise twenty-four ))itinaete.s, each 8 | ft. high. The 
floor and rlados inside the mortuary cliamber arc of niarbic, as is 
also the tombstone, chastely carved with Arabesques of great beauty. 
That Satiunni.sa Kh.'tnarn was buried .'omewherc about ilie Tjij, is 
based on pood anthofity, but the special assignment to her of this 
particular tomb has no better foundation than jiopular belief, 
hcasons for beUeving that she was buried elsewhere are given /wt 
under tl»c headings, “'I'hc (>uij*baz Sah(5}ion" and “The Rauza 
ah^li.” 

Thk Tomb of Sauhandi Bkgam.— One of the wives of Shah 
Jah;ln, named Sarlian<li Regarn, was probably a native of the 
village of Sarliandi in the Agra District. She died a few yeais nfier 
buildiog a mo.sque at Delhi in 16.50 and was burie-l bore. Her tomb 
closely resutul'les that of Satiunnisa Khdnan), but the tombstones 
dilfer slightly in size, and while that of the latter is carved, that of 
the former is inlaid, or rather inlaid with beautiful <le.'iign'‘, the 
prccio'js stones and gems of which have long since been {lilfered. 
Another diffcrenco i.s that the «juarlcrs forthc custodians of Sarliandi 
■Rttgam’s tomb stand X. of the lotnb proper. ’I'lie two rooms and a 
hall left of them, once j»rofuscly decorated, h.avo recently been 
renovatc<l. 

TlIK Main Oateway, called by Fergusson, “a worthy pendant 
to the Taj it>elf, ” and by Bayard 'J aylor, a “ grand p<i»'tal, ” i*^ 
de.scribe<l by the latter, as—“The gate to the garrlen of the Taj . . • 
not .«<) largo as that of Akbar’.s tomh, but quite as beautiful in 
design, ” with an “ open (lemi-vault, whose arch hangs high above 
you.” It is 1.51 ft. tiy 117 ft. by 100 ft., an<l stands on a red- 
sandstone jilatlorm, 211 ft. s<|uare, mounted by steps at front, b.ick, 
and sides : its wirith before the gateway is 61ft., and its projection 
into the outer court is margined by a red-sainlstoTio lattice thiI. 
lately adderl at a c»)st of R.s. 1,,'14-^. The ihreo-storcyed gateway of 
red s\an(lstone Ims externally a central aj>se<l entrance at front and 
back, framed with marble bamD, light and left of which are two 
superimposed apsed recesses, similarly framed, with a doorway m 
the centre of each. At each of its four corners is an oct.ngonal 
tower bo'iring a similarly shaped pedestal with a bracketted head on 
which stands a pavilion. The central part of the front and back wall, 
higher than the rest of tlie gateway, is capped by a coronal of great 
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hcfinty. consisting of n iwrrow dripstoncd jiallorv, fuccH on Ciith sido 
J>y ft Jiaracenic iircade of eleven bays, ami siiriuoiintcd by a row of Lili- 
putian marble domes with glitterine: aurcatf spikes like a tiara of 
pearls; a dome beii.g over ouch bay. And rising above tlicse 
sionies, at each front end of the coronal, is a slender pinnacle 
which descends to the platform below, and is inlaid throughout 
with alternating zig-zags of marble and black slate. A parapel 
with a marble inlaid face girds the roof, e.'icept along the front and 
I'ftck high wall ; but a band of inlay, similar to that in its face js 
seen, here also, under the coronal. The spaces above and the 
.^pandrilsof all external apses, are of marble richly inlaid 'in various 
designs and colours; and the outer faces of the b.wcrs, and other 
parts of the gatew.iy, are covered with panels of marble inl iv 
'Ihe marble hamls Hanking and above the front and back niwd 
entrances are inscribed in black slato with tc.st^ from tho Korku 
m the Toghra character, inviting the pure of heart to enter tin’ 
hardens of Paradise : and it is stated at the end of the in^crii.tion 
on the N. (inner) entrance, that iho gateway w.as “ fini«luHl witb 
help of the Most High. 1057 Hijri-’ .v.D.]. A uotibleVcatire 

111 these inscriptions IS the great size of the letters, which permits 
of those highest and lowest being n-ad with eijual fioilitv FnteniiK 
the gateway from t he b., the Hrst object of interest is its t'wo-fold gate 

10 i ft.wide made o an alloy composed of eight different metals ’ 

studded with bnuss nails.” [Md. Moin-ud-din]. There were originallv 

lls. 1,27.000, and wore sUiddJ.l 
wiih 1,1 lO nails, each with a head made of n Souat rupee • these gates 
were melted down by the Jdts, when they sacked Agra. The interior- 
formed by cutting off tho corners of a 45 ft. sipiare ; has four Innt' 
and four short sides; is paved with red sandstone; and is crowned 
hy a lofty domed-vault encrusted with a network of desi.rns in 

rloM ^ long sides have raised ganoric " 

right and left in great apses, faced by low lattice rails of Zd 

sandstone- and all round are smaller apses, galleries and arched 

openings. In each short side is .a staircase to tho first floor from 

concealing its projection above tl.o tl™ ". ^rsl of tl,” eentrn; 'h! i 

nfth° 0 M“r' tbo Garden Supnrintemient; and n first. door roorlr W 

.;to a Mnsel::; 

SSiC-iVii •' •* -rl''-i—SS 

' bo N."ri„tTe"rl;erotfbi^™ uV d"sf n&t^J 

whnrh ,t ,«„da ; „„d then by orho™esee„d^"U° dt N . ri? 

The h„t feature noticed by Bayard Taylor 'T t^enue of dark 
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lt:»li;in cyprO'>,” ntul tlien he cfiitinucs Down its centre spnrkle** 
a lorn; row nf fountain**, each castinj; uj> a sinj»lo slender jet. On l>oth 
>ide>, the j'alni, the banyan, and a teatliery bamboo mingle their 
foliage ; the soul' of birds meets your ears, and iJie odour of roses 
and lemon dowers sweetens tlie air. Down sncli a vista and over 
siicli a foregroiui'l rises the Taj.’’ 'J'he garden is honmlcd on the 
N. by the C^reat Bas*'ment, on the S. hy tlie platform before the 
cloisters and on the K. ami W. by hiirli wallswith embattled parapets; 
and 'vithin these limits it is a sijnare of 1*71 foot. At the centre of 
each wall is aami at Its S. md a two-storeyed red stand- 
stone octagonal tower bearing a pavilion. There is also nt cncn side 
of the S. end a doorway to the interior <if flic K. and W. Khawas-pura 
of the Outer (-'ourt. In each of tlie-e enclosures is a nursery for 
plants on -ale, well worth a visit. 'J’he K. wall is niorced by a gat*?- 
way at its S, end, ami tiie W. wall by one at its X. cml. All the 
footpaths are paved with slabs of red sandstone and masonry 
channels, starting at right angles from the central Marble Tank, 
divide tlie garden into four greatwhich are so snhdivided 
by footpaths as to form sixteen p<n(tires altogether. These /lurlfne.i, 
once tastefully planted with choice trees and cliecko'ed with beds 
of many-hue»l flowers, have, responsive to a hobby of Lord ('urzon’>, 
been converted into lawns. A large gla/.^d hot nouse stands in the 
jxiitrrif ; tlie site of the 'I’empoiary 'JVmih of Mumtaz Mahal 

in the N.-W fmifn-rr, adjacent ton lovely rosery ; and an ancient 
tree iti the X.-E. /tarbrr**. This Nestor is a tine specimen of the 
or “ silk eott 'll tree.” The circumference of its trunk is 48J ft., 
acd iti 1907 it was 119 Years old,about lt>8 years oilier than the 

Taj. 

Thr Or.oisTKRS, of red saiuMnne, lie E. and \V.. with the Mam 
(lateway centrally netween thetn, E.u h cloister, staniling on a pliii'h 
two feet high, is 3G0 ft. hy 2!'! ft,; is divided into two ai»les by a 
central Saracenic arcade of 29 bays ; and is faced by ji similar arcade, 
before which i.s a platform, 30 ft. wide, witli steps at its centre and 
ends, descending into the garden. Bernier states that these cloisters 
were used for tlm distiibution of alms three titnes ii week to the poor, 
during tnonsooti seasons. 

Thk H.vB.vDaRis, built of red sandstotic, are two-storeyed ; and* 
each of tliem hears on its roof an cight-jiillared pavilion, dripstoned, 
tnarble-doniO'l and gilt spiked. The part of each Baiadari project¬ 
ing itito the garden is 73^ ft. hy 22*|‘ft. by 37^ ft., and stanils on a 
similarly projecting platform, IVjJ ft, by ’iS.^ ft. bv 4 ft.: the terrace 
of which, 2ri2 ft. wide round the three exjiosed sides of the iimiu 
building, is reached by steps in front, and is enclosed by a low lattice 
mil of red .sand-tone, A .staircase at both front ends of each lh»ra- 
ibiri .ascends to its roof, ami a saint is said to he buried at the fool 
of the .staircase at the X. end of the W. Marailnri, to who.«o memory 
offerings of flowers may be .seen there. The chi*-f internal feature 
of each Haradari is a central h.all with galleries to light and left. 

Thb M.viiuLB Tank, 431 ft- sijuare internally, ha.s five single-jet 
fountains, that in the centre rising from a lockery being the largest: 
and is alway.s kept full of water, with lilie.s floating on the surface 
nd fishes swimming below, ever ready to oblige visitors !»>■ «** 
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exhibition of tlicir costronomic skill. Tlic ia*ik stands in tlie centre 
of ft rnarble-CAsecI platform, 74A ft. s^jiiaro by ft. Iiieb, which has 
niarbie steps nttlmc-entre of each side .and is ft. and 43sj; ft. 

from the pl.atforni of the Main Gate»vay and the Great liasetnent, 
respectivoiy. 

Ihb iKMl’OitAttY Tomu OF Mu.mt.xz MaHal. —What remains of this 
tomb, .'■itiiated close to the niasjid if5«b, are four walls, Ot ft. hit»h, 
tormmjr an enclosure. 19 ft. by Id ft., with an entrance at its S. side. 
Ino walls are now draped with the everure**!! Binn<>nia \’ennstii. 
which covers them each sprint^ "ilh sparkling clnslers of oran('e-hiie<i 
bloom. It is here that the remains of Miimtaz Mahal were inti-rred 
under a toriijiorary dome, when removed from Hnrhanpnr, where 
t icj had lain for six montlis after her deafh there in December 16*29 ; 
and here they rcmainerl. till ihe tomb where they now repo'-o was 
re.idy for their recc[)tion. When they were finally removed tn this 
toint. IS not .authoritatively known, hut this c«iiil<l not have occurred 
fu-?o^ completion, i-f whuli an inscription {jives the date 1048 a.H. 
ti 1 ^ ***d*'‘*'''''kle that they were [lermaneiitly Imried while 

le 'jm wa.s under eoti.>itrnction, for the saerile^'C of workmen 
crowMn" about the ijr.-ive of die empress, would not .surely have beofi 

therefore, liii'hly probable that the 

;' /• "uhal lay in the temporary tomb near the inusiid 

for abotif nine year>. 

""" c«)mplains that the “ present cnrdeii 

.X.. !•" European overseer without any mi(ier>t;indinLr 

tne .Mocul urtists. The overirrown trees 
•111 « c V’®the moxpM'S OQ either >i le, which ar«' 

Th.» p:‘rt of the whole eomno'.ition, sorvinir as supporters to 

he s ender detached minarets.’* The MoRhal artists employctl on 

I do^SrTu''' surprised and amuse-U. this solici- 

them of Indian gardens naturally crowdc<l 

thrirtist e'^i rc-Kmrdless of 

^ ’-V evidenced by their presence 

whe e oiLfn ? ^'•^har’.s tomb, 

tomb tamarind trees existed before this 

made dm d 'vere allowed to remain. That the Mophnl artists 

of doinc' so to secure artistic effects, or even tlioupht 

Ttirrardm.’ the trees osUtiii^ at their lime in the 

treirUev;,®'‘^V.stocked with larue 

proved h^thl I— not removed who., the Taj was built there, is 

least 150 vo-»rH silk-cotton tree, which at that time was at 

haven't th-it v5 M jmltfing from iU present proportions, 

wernoo^u virilo period of its life ueen a vorit.ab'.o Rilrntl There 

tim^ most^oTwS^r^ 'hat, 

uientionud long-lived as the tree just 

cilice the Tifi nn ^*cnth. while many have been foiled 

S. of ,h. ; J ‘'I A grand old pfpal tree 

‘''•ai’ty, therofoVe^^tlffl'^vo years ago! 
the grandest offor^’t of I J had no itlea of producing 

its S. or eardeu side An'S combinations and contrnsts from 

f.araen side, and of this sufhcient proof is afforded by his 
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locatiiic: its salient features on the river-bank, in«tea<l of eoi'formintr 
'vith tljo u^nal Mopftml practict* of placii'd tl)e«n in ilie centre of tlio 
tjarden. The inevitable condition is that the trnui'lo't eti'ect of 
architectural combinations and ciitrasts was intended to be produced 
from the N.; and the location of the salient features on the river 
liank i' so slriUiii" a depaitme from lone-established Mt>ghal practice, 
as to corroborate tlie statement <>f Fatlier DaCastro, that tlio Ta; 
was designed by Cicnuiimo \’etroneo, and iv-t by an Asiatic, Every 
tomb of tlie Moelnd period, whonovi-r associated with a lart'e garden, 
is alway* found in its cetitro, ami tuat even if the warden lies on >* 
river bank. The Tomb of Mumta/. .Malnd is the only excejition to llii-s 
rule. 

All the fountains in the garden .Tie in full play on S»md:iys, and 
on great occasions, such ns royal ami viceregal vi-its. Before louvini.' 
the garden, the ancient method «f watering it may be seen hy a 
peep tlirough the gateway noticed mi/f' nt the N. end of the 
W. enolosnro wall. Two lifts worked i y bnllock-runs rnisetl water 
from an artificial channel connectcil with the river, lo h'th-level 
tanks behind the W. Hiira<l“ri, wlience pipes conv-yed it into the 
garden, wbicli is now supplied with watt-r front tlio Agra Watet works. 

Thk Gki-'at B.vsk.mknt, the tiorthernmi’st of the thiee ma'ti sections 
of tlie Titj, is externally HO."* ft. X. and S. by Ihhi ft. E. and 
W.. and is built eiitirelv of red s!^^d^tnne. Its height above the river- 
linnk on tlio N. atul the garilen foot-paths t.n the S. is ‘JS ft. 
ami 4 ft. respectively ; and its teir.-eo is enclo'cd on these sides 
hy a low lattice rail of red sand'tone, except on the S. si<le 
bf-fore five sets of .steps from the garden, one in the middle of the 
central projectc<l length, ami two on e;if|| side of it. The busemeiit 
is ,suriiK>iintcd at the centre by the niarblo ha.se’>ici't bearing the 
'ronil* and minarets, and at its K. nncl W. mds hy the Jainat 
Kliana and the Masjid, respectivedy, between each t'f wliich anil the 
marble basement is a tank witli five foiiMtains. Each tank is in 
the centre of a rept.angubir depression, betwr-en the N. end of 

which and tlie N. lattice rail of tlie terrace is a staircase descend- 

iiig to the basoment rooms. The teirnce is paved with red sand¬ 
stone, except the part 'd it round the m.arblo basement, and this is 
tdipckercd with insets .if four m irble rlmnibs ni(liati"g at right angles 
from commoti centres and interwoven with four stars of red .sand¬ 
stone. While st-nidine on tliis ba'^enicnr nearly 250 yerr.s ago. 
Bernier saw- “at the foot of it the lUver of (Icmna running along a great 
campaign of gar<b-ns, n part of the town ot Agra, the fortress, and 
all tlmso fair lioiises of the o«o'o/(.« that a»e limit along the water." 
'I’he “ gardens ” .-.ml “fair houses of tlie (minilix" that have not 
entirely vanished are now in a ruinous condition, including the 
Mahtub Bagh acro.ss the river, the remaii'.s in whicli are I'elieved 
by .some to l-e those of a inausolemii Shalt •Inh.'in is .said traditionally 
to have rommenced for himself, while oiliers account for thorn 
differently, 'i’liat the remains arc tltoso of such a inausolonm 
discredited under the heading “ Alnhtdb Bagh ” 

Thr Maubi.R Raskmknt. SU ft. .srpiare and ft. high front 

the terrace of tlio Great Basement, has five faces of an octagonal 
tower projected front each corner ; n projection 59J ft. long at its 
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front (south) centre and containing n < /A'-ao/.v stnircaso (»f 21 marhia 
steps on each side; and three moms each GU ft. hy ft. at the 
eeiuro of each remaining side, entered hy two stepped doorway .h 
with a window between them. The externa! f.ices are curved right 
round into horizontj\l Jind vortiu.il bends, forniitn: frames, in each of 
which is u recessed <iblong panel above, and lielow it a similarly 
worked Saracenic false-arcli with a Imsy in each spamIriU The 
r^rraco and iu projections, paved with marble, are cnclo>cd l)y a low 
slab rail of like material, and from its centi'o and eorn^'is rise tho 
loinljard tbo mmarets. 'J'he following epitaph in tho Xew (Canton¬ 
ment) Cemetery records a pathetic incident connected with this 
terrace: ’ Sacred to the memory of Barbara Dnncan, a^^ed 31 years, 
tenderly loved wife of James Duncan, Civil Surgeon nt Agra. 
She snatched from life on the evening of Satindar, the tJXrd 
or hehrnary 1S33, inn moment of gonial enjoyment at the Tuj. 
^'ing traversed hastily on the eastern side the marble nnudranglo 
rorp w ich it springs, she sat down on tlie narrow parapet whicdi 
Mivirons tins terrace, lost her hold, and falling on tho checkered 
pavement facing the garden, instantly exiiired.’* 


Visitors having finished with the Marl.lo Basement 
will now enter the Tomb. Sucli structures ate ever}'- 
whero regarded as consecrated ground. Europeans^ 
therefore, on entering the building containing the 
remains of the great emperor Shah Jahan and his 

1m ^'ypiess iMuintaz Mahal, uncover tlieir lieads, 
While Muhammadans and high-caste Hindus enter it 
barefootei or witli stockinsjed feot, liaving left their 
shoes at the foot of the outer staircase. For an Asiatic 
0 uncover ns head in .such a place would he grossly 
disrespectful, except in the case of Bengalis, who.se 
nat onal practice is to go bareheaded. But they also take 
t their shoes on entering each other's houses. Hindu 

hahlrof'"""! ■■‘'•e, however, in the 

or s o “"divested of either hats 

enirmssl’^visitors, who being either 

customs'^ 1l'" "v ignorant of Oriental 

khld^l ‘h'" sfc-ilege to pass unnoticed. The 
visito^ f Muhammadan and high-caste Hindu 

ii deseeration, and include 

dLrtr^r"' "'"’I'''* ”"<=« guides who 

otace them so shamefully. A guide may say that 
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having adopted the European style of dress, he should 
be allowed to behave like Europeans in the matter of 
shoes. But this plea ma}’ be dismissed as utterly 
raeudacious, for notwithstanding his change of dress 
he is still an Asiatic, and even so attired dare not 
enter the house, with his shoes on, of another Asiatic 
though as low-caste as himself. Much less should he 
be permitted to pollute the sanctity of this regal house 
of death, every highly polished stone of which is a 
protest against such low-bred assumption. 


Thr Tomb, the Crowning Glory of the T;tj, has. perhni>s, teen the 
subject of more panegyrics in pro^e and verse than any other hnittlintr 
in the world. It is descrihed by liernier as a “great aiul vast <l()nie 
of white marble, which is near the heiL'ht <-f that of our Vul 
<Jrac>: in Paris, surrounded with many turrets of the <ame matter with 
stairs in them. Four groat arches support the whole fabrick, three 
of which are visible ; the fourth is closed m by the wall of a hall, 
accompanied with a gallery, whore certain mnUtths (entertained for 

that end) do continually read the .I/fomo. with a profniind respect 
to the honor «'f Toit-Mdialh. The mould of the arches is enricbed 
with tablets of v.liito marble, wherein are seen engraven larpo 
Arabian characters of black marble, which is verj’ agreeable to 
behold. The interior or concave psrt of this dome, and the whole 
wall from top to bottom, is covered with white marble ; and tliere 
is no place which is not wroiigln with art, and Inth n-t its peculiar 

beauty’. \ou see store of agat, and such sorts of stones as arc 
employed to enrich the cliappel of the great Duke of Florence; 
much jasper, anrl many otlier kinds of rare and precious .stones, sot 
a hundred several ways, mixed and enchased in the marble tiint, 
covers the body of the wall. Tlie quarries of white and hlack 
marble, that make the floor, are likewise set out witli all imaginable 
beauty <and stateliness.” To Riyjird Taylor’s picturesque imagina¬ 
tion, the Tomb peemed “ a thing of i)crfect honuty and of absolute 
linish in every detail”; so much so that “ it niiL'ht pa«s for the 
work of genii, who knew nothing of the weakness and ills witli which 
mankind is beset.” He then continues :—“ So light it secrn.s so airy, 
and so like a fabric of mist and moonbeams, with it.s great dome soaring 
up a silvery’ bubble, that even after you have touched it, and 
climbed to it.s summit, you may almost «loiibt its reality.” 

Tlie more practical Forgus«on call it “an exipiisitc example of that 
system of inlaying with jirecious .stones which became the creat 
characteristic of the style of tlio Mi>ghals after tlic doatti of Akbar.. 
all the angles anil more important detnil.s arc heighifnod by being 
inlaid with precious stone.s. Tlio.se are combined in wreaths, iscrollsi 
and frets as cxijuisite in design as beautiful in colour. 'J'he|y f‘'rin 
the most beautiful and preciou.s .stylo of ornament ever adopted irt 
architecture. Though, of course, not to be compared with the jWauty 
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of Greek ornament, it certainly «tan,le iir.t^ nmone:^ 

decoMtive forms of nrchiteciural <lesijrn J with anv 

nmterial ond grace of form ...may challenge com .an>o « 1 aiu 
ereiUion of the sim. sort in the world. Its honnty n>:.y nr.t he of 

the higbO't class, but in its class it is nnsiirpasscMl. ^ , ,iko -ui 

Bishop Heber remarks (hot “ thmigh cvcything is h»ishc.l hkt .m 
ornament for a drawing >oom chimney-picce, ' 

rather solemn and impressive than gaudy. llnnter "’*■** 

J,„perwl GiU.I(o'r o/'/«(/;«. that the Tomb •• n*i.re-.cu»ts the imv 1 

lujjhly cIahor«tc<l singe of ornamentatimi roncht-a '•>* . * 

Muhammadan bmlders-the statre at ivliich the juvliitcH ends ami 
the jeweller bcgii's.” Elpliinstono in his Hni»ni <;/ /adot remar > 

regardini: the /.(Wr« tlnm in the Tomb The gritcefiil t ow, th- 

hurmoni'iiis colours, amt, .nVovo all, the spniing use f*' V*’’? \*Y 
ornariient, witii the iniUl lustre of the ronrhlo on whifh it chs(>la}c< * 
f'lrm tliC pei'uliar charm of the building, and distinpiiish it f*'”,*** 
other in the world. The materials arc lajiisda/uli. jasjier, hehoti«ipc 
or bloodstone, a sort of goklen stone with conh i'tl.'iiv ami ‘uher 

agates, cornelian, jade, and various stones of the same description. ^ 

The following mention is made of the Tomi* in Ihcwcrs 
//durfffoo/-“ It is of white mnrlde, ond is so I'cauliful, tluit it is 
called ‘ A Poem in Marldo’ and * tlm Marlde Queen <»f Sorrow. 

The Tomb, two-storeyed and built entirely of marlde, i-s a s<iu;u'‘ 
of 186 ft. in plan, from both cods of each side of whicli tl. is 
cut off. The resulting shape is an octagon of four long anti four sliorl 
sides. l.HOA ft ami ft., respectively ; and on this base'tamis 
a plinth 2.^ ft. high, mounted bj »tcps at the roiitro of us frorU 
(S.) face. Tlie front (S.) long side of the superstructure is faced 
hy a great central apse, with tin apex 01 ft. above the jtlintb. 
and two snperimposeil archways in its inner centre, each closed by 
a uine-pancUt'd lattice screen, oxeopl that in the lower ami largru' 
of these archwavs, the control screen in the lowest line of panels !< 
replaced by a doorway before the front steps. The centre of each 
other long side is similarly funiishotl with the exception of tlic 
doorway ; and each great apse, including that in front, is ilanUed on 
cither side by two smaller superimposed apses, each with an inner 
central doorway closed by a tifteon-panellcd lattice screen ; tho.se 
apses, lUiorwiiys, jianels, and serceus being exactly alike, 'ihc 
centre of each short sirle is fncetl by two superimpo’^cti ai>se«, similar 
in every detail to those flanking *the gioat apses. Tho interiors 
ef all the apses arc highly decorated, and tho inarhlo hands round 
the faces of the great apses and their inner largo archways, are 
inscribed in black slate with tents from iho Koran. The text ronml 
tho inner large archway of tho great apse on tho W. (facing the 
masjid), cuds with date 1046A.H.[1637 A.D.l;andthoroisabhtiik 

spaco in the inscription round the face of the great apsa on the K.. 

l>robably intended for tho date. Tho iuscrii»tions aro in tito Toghra 
character, taken from Surds of the Kordn, appropriate to mourning 
and spiritual hope. Only fourteen chapters of ihe Kortin arc inscribed 
in various parts of the Tdj, and not tho entire book ns popularly 
believed. Rich floral inlay «‘f various coloured stones adorns tho 
spandrils of all tho apses and tho spaces above them. 
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Hetwoon the two snperimposod ap'^es on cither side of enoh preit 
op'^o. the o'lter wall is hipher thwn that of the rest of the bnildii'jr. 
and is lianked on each 'ide b»- a slender I'innafle, terniii)atir*p above 

it vviih a Mora) lic'd and pilt spike, while its entire ienglli is inlaid 
with nlternat-nir zisr-zatrsof marble and slate. There are also pinnaHes 
at the junctions of the lonp and short fnees. The face of the 
{•arapHt ronnd the roof is chastely decorated with inlay, ami a 
'irnilar pattern occurs on the ciests of the hieh walls above the 
preat a}>ses. 

The interior is entorctl from the S., first by »ho great apse on 
•his side, ami then thr-oigh a scjuaro hall with staircase in its 
centre dosoendinp to the Mortuary Chamber. <lno N. being the 
t'enotai'h Chamber, containing the marble ‘creen, within whidi 
stamls centrally the cenotaph of Mnmta/. .Mahal, with the larper 
'■•■not'.ph of^ Shah .fahttii close by on its left (W.). “These, 
liciwever,” Kergus<on remarks, “ as is usual in In<lian sepulchres, 
arc imr f[iu true t4):iihs—th“ bodies rest in a vault, level with 
th'* surface <‘f tlie pround. iteneath plainer tombstones placed 
exactly beneath tuose in the hall above." 

I HE CknotaI'H CHamHEK is a repular octagon, each si<lo of which, 
■24ft. Jins, long, contains an archwav vtanding on a raised sill, lift* 
>*in«. t'V 7ft. Kims., except at the fnmt (S.) do^^rway; till being 
crowned by a dotuied vault. 80ft. high, aliove wljich towers the 
great central dome. ^I'lie archwjiys .at ttio cardinal jiniiit-s are closed 
by glazed screen** witli niarbh>*l).ars, each having G 7 J pmes, except 
t liat on I he S., which owing lo the doorway has lOS panes less, The 
archways l)etween ttj*'.se are only pattially glazed, each having 1"'' 
pmes only, Tho total number of panes is Urns.8,012. Light rcthcs 
♦he former anr] the latter screens from the gre.it an*! small external 
afivys rcspectivelv, through synimotrically-plaoed rooms ami passages 
allround. Fergnsson says of the light tlins admitted In o‘ir 
I'limate this would )>rf)diico nearlv ooniiilc'e darkness; but in India, 
ami in a Imilduig wli'>lly com[i<‘s>d <,f white mando. tliis was rc<juirod 
tfiiijiyr the gl.-ire that otherwise woiiM liavc been intolerable. As 
it is, no words c.an express the cha.stoned beauty of that central 
cliatiil'cr, seen in tho soft gloom of the subdued light that reaches it 
through tlio fli*;fant and half-closed openings that surround >'• 

I he marble Moor is worked into pattens l>y .slale inlay ; the walls 
imi roof are j>rofuseiy decorated ; and inscribed tents from <l»0 
Koran encircle the archways and tho spiiees between them, ending 
witti — ’‘written bv tl)o in-ignilicaiit being. AtnanntKhan 81iirn7-i, 
in the year 1048 lltiri and tho I’Jth of Ilis Majesty's reign.” [IMSlt 
A.D.j. ^J'he att«'ii'laut kliitdihi.t are ever re.ady to o.xhibit the 
cclebraterl echo in this chaml-ei*. \*isitors wlio play or sing com¬ 
plicated melodirs or lonl.adcs in it will be di-appointed. I'be echo 
is so ipiiek that it catches tho notes nod runs them into one nnothiT 
so as to produce a most distressing discord, unless tlie notes chosen 
1)0 such .as form a natural h irmonv. Tim cliord of tho seventh 
produces a very beautiful effect. It *is this ihat in tho words of 
Hayarrl Taylor “ fl<j.its and soars overhead in n long delicious uti- 
dnlation, fading away so slowly that you hear it nfier it'is silent, 
as you see, or .seem to see, .a lark you have been watching after it 
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is swallowed \ip in tbe Idne vanlt of heaven.” Tho chaniher was 
in Sliah Jahitn's time richly cnrn*-tc«l and hrilliaiit.ly illiitninatetl, 
repfiirdinff which Tavernier wriics:—** Frotn time to time th^y chaiiiri* 
tiiccarpets, chandeliers, and other ornniiients of ilint kind, and there 
are alway.s there some mullahs to pray.” Just heforc leavijif( Intlia 
Lord Ciirzon presented the Taj with a silver Arabesque lniii|i to he 
liuiicrin this chanil>er. If was made at the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore. A passing word may he said roennliuK the liviiijj relics in 
this chamber, namely, the heurded men who attend t'> visitors aixl 
to tlio echo. They are tho Llt^tdiuis or here<lita'y keener* i f the 
Tomb, descendant* of men wliowere appoiutoil to perfoini this duly 
by Shah Jaban. Eighteen of them receive only Us. 3 ]>er month 
each from Govorinncnl to look after tho 'Jaj, »ix of them boiiiK on 
duty at a time. Their disappointment is not iliorefore surprisinir 
wtieii a vi-itor fails to increase their emoluments by droppiiis: at 
least a rupee into a palm of each of them as wi/x/oWi. Uut visitors 
can hardly be expecte-i to see this matter from their p-int of view, 
and the knowledge that palms are itching to receive h'dshi.di ab.s<j. 
liitely spoils tho enjoyment of many. SudMlonations for the sights 
of Agra alone iniuht easily cost a hundred rupees to any visitor 
attempting to give enough t<> satisfy recipients, who, for tho aciiud 
amount of work done by them, have probably nut carncMl so nineb 
as even a rupee. The entire system is wroinr. Men in cliargo 
Ilf show-buildings should bo sufficiently paid by Govorninent, 
and summarily dismissed if c-iught deninnding/mf-vA/i//, imply¬ 
ing by act or gesture that they c.xpoct it. The /'..(dri/is 
at the Taj newr ask for Iml-nhish, and their practice of «tier- 
sweetmeats to visitors might he reganUd ns a tokcui of hereditary 
affnliility, if not restricted to those best-<lies>cd, and. therefore, 
pro*umably able to give tho best return. The romns in th«> Omcr 
Lourl, u rented ns shojis, according to the practice in Shah Jahfin's 
une, would yield an ample fund for adcipiatc snlnrius to iiltcndants. 
A^ ook for the entry of visitors’ iiam»s, remarks an«l complaints 
might also be started, as well as a foU-registeriug tumstil*'. An 
oartliquake in 1S03 caused cracks in the (loor of tho I’cnoiaph 
Uiambe*, “ai-d ihe tradition eoes that thos^ were filled up with 
silver, but of this no trace remains.” [Novill], 

f octagonal urea in tho centre 

at ti'o tonotaph Chnmbor, w.aa according to tho BAdalmhiinmit. plnccil 

nnn~ Jahilii, ami took ten years to make, at a cost of 

. . U,U00, of which Hs. 10,000 were .spent on a door of jasper. 

T* • .'■•’I’lo of tho materials used, which wore ^tnte 

propirty it is said to have replaced (for fear nf theft) a screen of 
pure told set with gems, erected by tho emperor in lOJ'i at a cost of 
rupee.s According, howevr^r, to competent authority, the 
rem«?n= r Aurangx.^b, after ho laid his fathoi’s 

vWted th! ^ keen observer, who 

menSon fL the death of Shah Jahiln in 1CG6, does not 

MumWx its excessive size for the cenotaph of 

Sse tlit the conclusion that it was intmdeil to 

to belaud Shah Jahiln also. Indian historians, in attempting 
belaud the acU of their kmgly pa.rons, have often committed 
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tliemsolvos tn st.itemcnU which, under the searchlight uf siih- 
'crjnent scninny. nre found to ho ah-olutely inaccurate. 

I'.xccpt on the N. and S., each side of the screen. 1*2 ft. ‘2 ins. long 

VV • of three doUcatelv worked lattice panels. 

^}tt..» ins. hv 3 ft. 4 ins. in richly inlaid frames, capped by a 
boautifnliy carved and inlaid cresting with a moulded coping; and 
on each cornorof it stands a spiked tinial one foot high. On the N. and 

the eomrnl panel with iw cresting is replaced bv a frame, 8 ft. 
« IMS. high, pierced by an archwav, 3 ft. 4 ins wide hv 6 ft. 10 ins. 
’’o’ similar to that replaced, surmounted bv a 

-pi cea hnnl on each side. The S, archway is closed by a hittice 
screen even more delicately worked than the lattice panels. The 
central vertieal planf->tcins in the panels, with opiiosjtc lanceolate 
eaves supported by flanking dedgns of gra.efnl coonietrical and 
floral patterns, are truly wondcrfnl specimens of the carver’s art; 
while a close inspection of the inlaid Howers, locking heautifullv 
I'rightand iintnral. reveals the astonishing fact that the largest of 
them are inset with at least .'.0 different coloured stones. Accoiding 
toNnyspy, “a single Howor in the screen contains a hundred sh;ncs. 

pich cut to the exact shape necessary and highly polished.” The 
iimrhio •Jspfl in the archcMl framc'i is of the host «jnaHty, ^nd irs 
.'iiiroAto shine is said to result from inserted particles id (rold, thonch 
Its more prolmlde ori^dn IS the natural ditrusjnn thrf^uch the marble 
of chalcopynto or c'^pper pyrites. The so-called ffol<lsriinc 
tytf) in (In* cx«|nisifeiy worked c^eejiers on the faces of these frames, 
isproliably the suuie artificial prodnef as that currently for 
bronchos and other articles of jewellery. Thi< spurious article 
may liave been introduced by Austin dc Hordcanx, who after 
defrandinq' several of the princes of Kurope by means of false (jems 
which he fabricat mI with qreat skill, soiiuht refiiL^e at the court 
ijf Shah^ Jahau, where ho ni.ulo his fortune, and \Yas in hich 
favour wifh the eniporor, 

Thk ( RNfiTATH OP Mumta^ standing in the centre nf the 

marble screen, was covered each Friday (the Muhammadan Sunday), 
and on the anniv<'r.tary of the empress’s wedding day, with a nriccless 
pal) of petirls, till it was sei/.od m 1711» by the Sajyad brothers, as 
narrated 'I ho chastolv decorated cenotaph is instTibod iti 

Persian with texts from tho Koran, the 90 names of f;od, and the 
simple cpitajdi —I'lie ilhistrioiis sepulchro of Arjumand Pano 
R^am callerl Mutnfdz Mnhah Died in 1040 A,H.” [1620 A.al 
Narcissi, lilies, irise< 'ithI other flowers^ are inlaid hero with such 
<letica»‘y of touch anrl truenos< to nature as to command (if possible) 
even keener apprer intion than the consummate handiwork on the 
screen ; and itniay well heimai:incd that they represent the flower^ 
best loved by th** cmnrcss while Hvin*:. 

TflK Cpnotacm of Skam Jakxn is conjectured to have been 
^ i c I c a ^ placcfl hero, because untoward circumstance'* ]u“c* 

vented the compif'tion of a mausoleum tlm onip?for had coinmcnce<l 
for himself: but ai this there j.s rio reliable record. 'J'lic cenotaph 
decorated much in the same stylo as that of Mumta^: Mahal. 

* See paj?e 48, 
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hears a hxlumdun, nnd is incribed in Persian with texts from tho 
Korun, together with the following ejiitnpli “'I'lic illiistiions 
sepulchre and sacred resting-place of lii.s Alo>t KxuUed Mujestv 
<lignirted as Knzwan, hnvim; his abode in Paradise and his 
dwelling in tbe starry Heaven, ininato of the reuions of bliss, th-* 
second Snhlb A’bftrt, Shah Jahan, the Kmg valiant. May liis 
shrine ever rtonrish, and n>ay his abode bo in Heaven. Ho travelled 
from this transitory world to the worh* of eternity on tbej night 
i>f tho 28th of the month of Uajab, 1070 a.H.'* [IOGG a.D.]. 
Ua?.w;tn is the Muhammadan name of the door-keeper of Paradise, 
and *8»t/o7y/uVdu means ‘•L'*rd of tho fortunate conjunction of the 
planets,” alluding to tlio birth of Shah Jahan at a eonjunet'on of 
Jupiter and Venus. His ancestor Timur was the tirst of his line 
born under this conjunction, which, judging fron> Sliali Jahan's 
mi^fortunes, is iiut always a propitious augury. 

Thb MoutuaHY ChaMBRH, reached hy a rlescending staircase, 
the entrance to which, 7^ ft. by 4 ft., was once cli-sed by a silver 
door, subse<)nenily looted by the Jfits, is noticed by Iteruior ns 
follows :—*• Under tho dome is a little chamber enclosing the sepulchre 
winch I have not seen within, it not heiug opened but unco u year, 
and that with great ceremony, not suffering any Christian to entor, 
fur fear (as they say) of profaning the sanctity of tho place: hut 
really by what I could learn, because it hath nothing rich or iiiagnj- 
ticentinit,” Intherentro of the chamber. 26ft. dins. I>y 22ft. 
8 ins., is tlie tombstone of Mumtdz Mahal, and U ins, W. of it that 
of Shall Jahan, both exactly under their cenotaphs. Tho tomb¬ 
stones, like the cenotaphs, are thus iinsymmeir'cally placed, a fact 
favouring the conjectiuo (already noticed) that Shah Jnhdu intended 
to be buried elsewhere, and did not build the Tdj for tho joint .sepnl- 
ture of Mumtiz Mahal and himself. This is probably so, but his 
imprisonment in the Fort in 1658 hy uis undutifiil son Aurangzeb, 
placed it beyond his power to r-uild his own sepulehie. When he 
•lied there in 1666, this son, th-n a powerful emperor, instead of 
erecting a grand mausoleum over his remains, had theinburiedhere 
with the remark--** My father loved my mother dearly, it is there¬ 
fore quite befitting that their ashes should repose in tho same place.” 
The characteristic hypocrisy of Aurangz*-b, guided by fate, thus 
muted two loviag hearts for over ; or as Haynrd Taylor puts it— 
‘ Fate conceded to love what was denied to Vanity.” Tho tomb¬ 
stone.* are not s.. richly decorated as the cenotaphs, but they nro ns 
profusely inscribed with texts from the Kordn in Persian. Mumtd/. 
MnhaU epitaph is similar to that on her cenotaph, while Shah 
•lahSns, which is shorter than that on his, reads thus-—“Tho 
sacred sepulchre of His Most Exalted Majesty, dweller of Paradise 
thesocond .^nAi6 AW. theKing Shah Jalidn. May his shrine ever 
flourish, 10/6 A.H. (1666 A.D."). Tho chamber, nlwny.s in darkne.s.s, 

rr liinLif ‘ho anniversary 

MumWz Mahals death, when her m-a wns performed wiih groat 

a cost of a lac of rupees, half of which was 

gnen away m chanty. 

Phlmk'® Tomb, round the Cenotaph 

Lhnraber are four square halls one behind each great apse, and four 
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o<'taponal halls one behind each sot of three small corner apses. 
Tho'C halls are <-oim»>cU*d by passages with each other, with the 
apses and with the Cenotaph chamber ; making it easy to walk 
rlirouch them from the square hall giving admission to the Mortuary 
Chamber, and back to it. Mnlluhs s»>ftly clianted the Kontn in these 
halls, raising echoes in the Cenotoph Chamber, resembliu" “the 
harmonies of angels in raradise.” From each octagonal hall on the 
south, a st iirca'-e ascends to the upper storey, the halls and passages 
of which are similar to tliose below, except that tho w^ills are coated 
with higlily poli'^hed limc-pl ■’•ter ; and light is sparingly admitted. 
The same ba-ily lighted anci slippery Staircases ascend to the upper 
roof, where, on a sixteen-sided plinth be.aring a cyiimlricul neck with 
a prettily carved and inlaid collar, stands the erc-at central dome, 
<‘rownod liy a Horal cap and gilt spik© with a crescented end. The 
<lo!ne, r»0 ft. in diameter, rises I'.i ft, 10 ins. from its springing to llie 
base of the spike, of which th»; height is 30 ft. ‘2 ins. The total 
height of tho point of the spike above the garden foorpatlis is 
ft., wliilo tbp Kutab .Miiiar near Delhi is ‘238 ft. 1 in. high : but 
tIic lieiglit, to which persons can ascend on the Miriitr is at least 
110 ft. higher than timt on tlie 'l omb. [See lioenc's Ilnuti/iooi.-f" 
6tli K'lition.] These hoigiits barely place tho Taj and the 
Knt-ib in the rank of respectability as regar(is (hose of oilier budd¬ 
ings in the world, some of which are as follows :—Kiffel Tower 
(rrancp) 084 ft. ; Washington iMomimcnt (America) fi'iO ft. ; Cologne 
• ’athcdral (dermany) fill ft. ; St. Stephen’s Cathedral (Anstriai AlO 
ft. ; Great Pyramid (Egypt) •li’.O ft. : St. I’ofer’s Catliedral (Italy) 
448 ft.; St. Paul’s Cathedral (England) .SCo ft. ; Hotel de Ville 
( Pelgiiim) 3(54 ft. The dome is hollow ami its groat cavity is crowdcil 
will) bats, whicli, judging from tbeir numbeis, may jios.sibly boast an 
ancestry of at least two centuries. The names of some e.»rly restorers 
«>f tho i'dj are inscribed o i the sjiiko of tho main dome, inclmling 
that of Colonel Taylor with a date far hack in tlie last century. The 
tiamos of its htur renovators, Heatli ami Alexantler, are also inscril-- 
cd on it. lletwecn tho rlomo and each short side of the roof an 


octagonal pedestal, 6'^ ft. high, t>ear.s a marble-domed pavilion, and 
at tlie centre of each long side, behind tho high wall al'ove each 
great apse, is a gallery, 74 fi. 8 los. long, faced by an .arcade of nine 
bays. liach gallery is m-umted liy steps at each end ; is capped 
i'j'a parapet similar to that round the main building; and rising 
above eacn of i'-s front ends is the pinnacle, nlrcnrly descriherl. 

Tlie heights of tlie various parrs of the Taj above tho ganicn 
paths, may conveniently be tabulated .as follows:— 

Terrace of tl»o flreat Basement ... 4 feet. 

,, Marble ,, ... ... ... 22^ 

Apices of the great apses ... ... ... 80 „ 

'Pops of the pampers of the apses ... ... 114.^ ,, 

Springing of the great central dome ... ... 139.^ ,, 

Top ot tire great central dome (base of the spike) ... ‘213.^ ,, 

Point of the spike ... ... ... ..243^ 

Slinh Jahin himself gives the last height ns 107 Gaz illahi. or “ yard 
•of Akbar.” As this yard is a small fraction less than 33 ins., the 




height in question, accordin': to the emperor, is 294J ft, neaiiy, or 
more thnn r*0 ft. in excess of ihe cncct height. 

The Minarets, four in number, stend like sentinels guardifig tlie 
Tomb, one on e»ich octagotmlly projected corner of the Marble ]his(- 
nient. Eacli minaret, entirely of marble, staiius with a tirciiiar 
base on an octagonal plinth, whence it tapers upwards in three storeys 
to an octagonal platform, bearing a domed pavilion. The plintli is 
mounted by steps before a doorway facing the Tonjl>, amlexactlv 
above this entrance a similar doorway leads, at the toj* < f each 
storey, into a narrow eneiicling gallery, projected on 1.rackets an-i 
inclosed liy a low slab rail. Tlie masonry joints jire exrernjillv 
pointed with slate, and under each gallery is a band of inlay, jiisr 
I'clow which a loophole for light is provided over oacn ui’i.rway. 

Tbe pavilion is reached by an iiiit-rnal winding stdrcjisc of l.'it sie|)*>, 

of which there arc 47, 49, and 58 in the Isf,‘itid, and ;tr<l storev 
respectively. The heights of the various parts of each tiiiiiarct 
are as follows :— 


Terrace of Marble Basement to lop of idinth 
Top of plinth to H<*or of 1st storey gallery 
Floor of 1st siorey gallery to ditto of 2nd ditio 

•. .. „ sr<i „ 

• » . »» M pavilion 

pavilion to t'‘p of dripstone 

Top of dripstone to top of dome (base of spike) 
Length of spike ... 

Height of Minaret above terrace of Marble liasoincnt 


feet. 

-■v 

.u 

.S4V 

11 

n 



The height of the point of each minaret spike above the ganU n 
footpaths ,s 164 ft or 79i ft. lower than the point of the sinkc of 
the great cemral dame, Some years ago a Ilombav architect had a 

minarets. Ilis guide 

•<.ked him— Would you like me to make the»wij,to-5 swav/” His 
?hrtroffirmativo. Each having mounted to 
S <l»««ront minaret and sat there facing his companion 

wath rb ^'■chjtect, who in a few numites felt «t snaying in rliythm 
NMth the guide 8 movements. At each sway, ho says, “ I felt the 

intoxicotion seemed to possess me, a id 
f-flf nf m I- explanation of the .appaiemly inipos.Ml.lc 

SS’ of ir/’ '? i'-'" ^ gives a similar 

destpAL i ^ shaking mimuets of Ahmeddbdd, which were 

hy These minarets are mentioned 

\v *n in® Journal, ns follows “ The 31st Mav 

Z J:^: XU.L that the minarets .'f 

othei fuiW to ^ ‘"on^n^nnicated the motion to the 

rs fully to as great a degree as those of the Bibi Saheb’s 
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iinjfi'd, we tried tlje experiment upon every perfect pair of stonp 
iiiiiiaret^ witlii'' and ahtmt the town to-day, :iii<t tlie effect was ju>t 
the satne with them all. As the motion that one of the iiiinaret< 
ioieive< from th*- j-hakinK <>f the other miiri't ho supposed to ho 
foiunmnicatcil to the wiiole intermediate hnildinp, I lay down on 
tlie terraced n>of, n|ui-disiant between the two minarets, wlide 
people at'ove were shakintr them, hut I was not -sensilile of the 
smallest motion or ngication whatever in the Iniilding under 


me. 


'r»K MasjID or Mosijuc, staudini: on a rectangular base, is faced 
by a raised platform, 180 ft. by 5l'^ ft., mounted by step.s at tin* 
rcntre "f each exposed side. A N. »nrl S. wmg Hanking the 
.Mom|UO con.sists of an arcaded cloister terminating in a two-storeyed 
oi taeonal tower, the top storey of which has mi out^-r arcadeil 
corridor surmounted externally by brackets hearing a h'W lattira* 
r iil enclosinir the upper r<-of. Crowning each tower is an ociagonal 
peilestal. the lieail of wliicli is capped hy a pnvilion. 'I'he nortliern 
tower, rising from the river-hunk at the \V. end of the N. face of 
tlio Groat Basement, is known as the Basai Tower, and has within 
it a staircase ile.scending to the river. It is said, that iis site beini: 
<»ccu}'icd hy some houses hearing this name, Shah Jahati offered to 
purchase il>em. But they were presented to him on the condifion 
that some part of the Taj should he named after them. The 
sonthern tower, almtting into the g.arden, has within it a htoH, 
10 ft. in diameter, with three tiers of rooms round it, connected hy 
-tairtases : ami helow the lowest tifr of rooms, steps descend to the 
water. The part of the shaft enclosed by rooms is octagonal, 
below which it is circular. As the mouths of the staircases are 
imrailed. and the light helow is dim, people visiting the somewhat puzz¬ 
ling pas-ages leading to tlicm sliouhl he cautions. This group of 
red sandstone bnildmgs, excepting the .Mosipie, is inlaid throuyliout 
with marhlo and slate oidy. 'J'ho front face of the Mos.|Uc has a 
treat central apse with <mter and inner archways, on each side «'f 
which is « smaller apse similarly furnished ; like which there is also 
unajisein the centre of each end face. The four corner towers 
hearing marlde-domid pavilions, .'ind the other external features 
of tho^Mos<iuc, includin': the inlay generally, resomhlo those of tlie 
Main (mteway, excepting that it has no coronals and inscriptions 
iike the latter’: has a plain back ; and is surmounted by three gilt- 
.-piked marble dome’-, of which the central one is largest. The 
Mo.Mpie has iiucrn.dly .a in it.s back wall before each front 

entrance, inscribeil with texts from the Koran, in the largest u( 
which, facing the central entrance, is a highly polished marble slab, 
ri'Hecting the 'romb ; .several marble discs inscribed with ‘‘ Vn Ki'i/" 
{O All Mirticient One !) and A/tnh” {God) ; a marble pnlj.it N. of 
ihe central viilnAh; a red-.^andstono Hoor divided into numerous 
proving spaces by slate inlay ; and a zanCtim cliapol on the N., 
divided off by .a hanihsome marble rail. All tlie inscriptions are 
in the Toghra c haracter. A staircase to the roof .starts from the 
W. jamb of cacn end entrance. The unrelieved blankness of the 
b.ick of the Mos.pic hardly justifies the dictum, that “ the Aloghals- 
built like Titans aod finished like jewellers.” 
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The Jamat Khana (P)nce of Assembly), was intended for 
j)ersons to collect in who joined in the oelehration of tho ws. or 
•ceremonies on the onniversary of MumUz Mahal’s death. Hut ns it is 
an exact repUca of the mosque, in regard to shape and construction, 
it was doubtless builr where it stands, to perfect the symmetrical 
grouping of the erections on the Great Basement. It is, therefore, 
also called the Jaw.ib (answer or coiinter|)art). Buvnid 'J’nylor 
writes :—“On the opposite siile there is a building preci>eiy sinnlar, 
but of no use wha'ever, except as a proof of the extreme sense of 
balance and symmetry which actuated the whole design. This 
building is marked by the feeliiig for proportion which j)revailcd in 
those d.ays a proportion in art, In coniparing these masterpieces 
of archttecturo with Moorish remainsin Spain, which resemble tliom 
most nearly, I have been struck with the singular fact, that while at 
the central seats of the Moslem empire, art reached but a compara¬ 
tive degree of development, here and there on the opposite and most 
disUnt frontiers, itattained a rapid and splendid culnnnation. '* Tliis 
writer might have added that the reason for thisceutrd stagnation 
was the .•onservatisni which repeated itself, because uninHuenced bv 
oreign ideas ; while the Moslems who founded empires of eunrnies’t 
tarthest away from this centre, came most in contact with the 
architectural models of other nations, tho best features of which they 
grafted on to their own. The Jaw^lMluplicates tho Mosque even in the 

inscriptions. 

ik In tho tower at the 

staircase descends to the river, and by it is 
Tfii *? part of a tunnel between tho Fort and tho 

ill 1 ® V*® pl'^tform before tho Jawitb is a delineation 

ii. sk.e mlny o , vertical section througl. tho gilt spike cro™ ng 

rtilfbv a'n '‘■omb. It is 30 It , 1 . i "length*; 

Engineers tK r ^^®'‘ officer of tho Royal 

loni Thfl ® Pos»t>on on the dome was found to be 30? ft, 

™anyyLLrf.nr.*:i‘r^5®‘‘ Europeans,‘was 

niooners and^nfifr..^^ periods to honey- 

desecration ^ owing to tho popular outcry against this 

to'its original coiiSir the place restored 

ro^s^kjn^ftheHr^^^r^ are centrally situated as a lino of fourteen 
and Lch o1 the^ of the Great basement, under its terrace ; 

lobby f staircas'J’si^A each end of the 

'ThereWentrtn^'X 2 k Great Basement, 

nntil discovered a fiw ^ red sand-stune slabs, lay unsuspected, 

window overtookinffthrrir®***’® ^•ue being given by a sniull 

Each entrance is now ^nni-d®'*s'ernmost rooms. 

The roomT once frlS Z '■®^ sandstone. 

darkness and infested bv decorated, being now in 

or lamp. Whether thev^ be explored without a torch 

admittance to the Tif frnm”5!^ ?pened on tea ffh^u and gave 

window*, were used ii provided tith 

cannot now bo decLd If th?°f '**'>'' 

o aecmed. If the former, they may possibly have at 
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some time boon inundated by a hip!) flood in the river ; and this 
tlirentvned dantrer to the foutidations of the Tonjb, may have led to 
their beinj^ closed un. The presence of sand on their floors some¬ 
what favours this view. The Jumna has often inundated the river¬ 
side rooms at Itimad-ud-dauln. 

Ji'een by the light of the moon, tho Tomb, the Minarets and their 
gilr-spiked domes, dissolve under her magic rays into luminous 
vagueness—ghostly, yet indescribably beautiful. And silvery 
fragments of her lustre, in the dark shadows cast by the dense 
htliage of the garden, quivering and changing shape with every 
breath of wind, conjure up the shade.s of those who oitce enjoyed 
its cool walks and tiie fragrance of iis flowers. So vivid does the 
impression l'CC»>me ot « supernatural environment, that no surprise 
would be felt if the fountains spontaneotisly burst into play and 
Shah Jali.ln and his l>clovod empress were seen issuing in regal state 
frotn the great white portal (*f their imperial jialace of death. 
Even when draped in a veil of darkness, it i-^ felt of the Taj, that 
*' her beauty hangs upon ihe cheek of night like a rich 
jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” 'I'he hand of time has not injured the Tjtj 
half as miirli as the rapacious pilferings of Jifts and Mahruttas, and 
tho thievi>h mania of visitors for relics; but mider Ilritish rule 
most of the stones and gems extracted from tho f/Hfru dura have 
been replaced, and about £50,001) have been .spent on renovations. 
OesecTHtious. such as its illumination in 1X70 with electric light and 
Chinese lanterns, on the visit of the Prince of Wales, now King* 
Edwarfl VII, arc no longer permitted ; ami it cannot now bo used for 
garden parties, ba/.;trs and dances. The only gatherings allowed 
within its walls are on the occasion of the Muhammadan fe.stivals of 
Id ul-fltr, M-nz-/nha, and Sliab-bar.'tt ; on the Hindu Da.sahra atid 
Diwitli ; and for the annual flower show in March. The holding of 
these or of any function in tho precincts of this grand inajisoleum, 
other than those Sliah Jahitn would have sanctioned, will, it is liopcd, 
be in time regarded ns incongruous and desecrating. 

All to whom “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever, ” owe to Lord 
f’urzon a debt of gratitude for the extensive and costly renovatii-ns 
etfectpil at the Taj (hiring Ids viceroyalty, and under his personal 
supervision. It is (loubtless thisqueen of 'hrinesthat inspired the me¬ 
morable words in hi> valedictory speecii at Agra in November, 11)05— 

“] have learned to love this place more than any other spot in India.’' 

'I'aJG.xN,! lying in a great rectangle S. of the Outer Court of tlie ^ 
Taj is connected with it by the Sirhi Darwaza, and stands tradition- < 
ally in tlio nneieut suburb of Naumahta, ••nee occupied b> the 1 
mansions and gardens of the great nobles. Being built by Shah I 
Jahin for the accommodation of the workmen employed on the Tdj 
and named by him Mumtazdbad in honour of Munitiiz Malnd, it | 
may almost bo regarded as part of her mausoleum. It probably | 
owes irs change of name to either the Jats or Mahrattas, during 
their occupation of Agra. According to the BfahhahuCma tlierc were 
four.<(od/.<in Miimtifzdb.'id each with 130 n-oms and a central chauk 
from which road.s branched otf at right angle-', besides ‘‘lodging 
houses and dwellings constructed by merchants.” Mr. Oertel. thcr 
Executive Engineer of Agra, in his lUqiort for 1906-7, says ; “ When 
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enquiring about the lalhwri bricks used in the restoration of the Taj 
I ascertained that they ciirae from some old buildings in 
Tdjganj. This led to funher investigaiion disclosing that the 
present town of T^jganj is built over tho old Shahy bazaar which 
once occupied the site south of the Tij and in fact formed part of it 
The Shahy or Royal bazaar consisted of four largo walled-in karawan* 
sarais covering au area of about 1,000 feet by 1,100 feet, and divided 
from one another by two broad main roads, crossing at right angles 
and lined on both sides with numerous shop?. Tho destruction of 
the_ old Shahy bazaar has proceeded too far to make it pos-sible or 
desirable to arrest it now, but as it is an integral imrt of tho Tai 
buildings It would be interesting to secure a record plan of it before 
disappearance. A happy accident makes it possible. 
\\hilo searehin^g amongst tho Tdjganj lanes for traces of tho old 
karawan snrai buildings an old resident of the place produced n plan 
of one of these v^ry sarais drawn by one of his ancestors many v'ears 
5®* buildings were still entire. Ho informed mo that 

day m a fit of economy sold them for the trifling sum of five rupee- f..r 

he ^^® I'i® Kalandar DarwiJza, supposed to 

be that of a gateway in the wall which enclosed the ancient citv S 
Agra, centuries before Akbar’s time. city or 

A® ““St prominent archmo- 

lo„ical features of Agra having been dealt with, the 

remaining ^aces of interest not described under the 

S^the ” -e re'er^ed 

post to the roads taken ssnatim, under which thev are 

mentioned in that section. ^ ® 

The IDGAH, or place for prayers during the Muh.ummadon Easter 

AJMIR road. when the long fast of liama:An 

Ajmlr Road close to Kuthtpur on tho P *>><> 

twit by Shah JahSn i.i ^40 days Thoro 1 I* “"'ll M a'"’" ''“™ 
lf*T^voyard between it and thn r/ve^i * v- ?^® ’j ® smjill Muhammadan 

Cantonment Station westward to tbo Agm 

'i'ith om^ttlod enclosed by high walls 

the enclosure. eVS by the “."n 

nght across it with ft eantml 4<iwi _ gateway, there is first a court 
and a well S.-W of it • 1 platform 3 ft. high 

it; and then a terrace’s f? ^ right across 

jnd flanked on side ^ fetirrf"”/"* '“Pe! 

tfle centre., the- W. end of■ fc&rin ^''S|be1i“?:?L1 
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jost noticed, is about 160 ft. by 40 ft. ; has a hitih central Arolivvay 
in front, Hanked on each side by three lower archways ; and is also 
entered by an archway at each end, which wdth six internal archways, 
forms an aisle of seven bays along the entire length of the oditico. 
There is a tower at each corner bearing an H.piHared pavilion at the 
level of the roof, an*l also a 4-|)illared pavilion on each si«ie of the 
high wall above the central front archway. In the interior, a mihrAh 
recessed into the back wall, faces each front archway, ihot in the 
centre being the largest. The main building, the gateway, the 
towers, and the pavilions, are «>f red sainlstone. Close to the X. end 
of the main building, a graystone tablet on Iho inner face of tlte 
W. wall conveys the information, in Persian, that it was renovated 
in 1293 a.H. [1876 a.D.] ; ».r., the year in which H.U.H, Albert 
Edward of Wales, now His Imperial Majesty Kin*' Edward VII, 
visited Agra. The main building is the only part of the Idgah 
not in a more or less ruinous condition. 


The HaUZa Jodh IIai (Tomb of Jodh Bui) is situated immediately 

A Ti-rr of Volunteer Butts and a little t(j 

the N.-W. (if Khwija Sarai on the Kiiaira- 
' f?arb Koad just beyond its 2nd milestone. 

Erected by Shah Jabiin over the remains of his mother, dodh Bai, 
who died in 1619 while her husband, Jahdngfr was still on the throne, 
it is said to luive been a magnificent structure in tlie centre 
of a walled gar^n, with a tower at each corner and a gateway 
at each side. The site was, however, required for artillery b\itts, mid 
bricks wore wanted for building barracks. This sealed the fate of 
the tomb, I'ud iui 1832 it was nearly levelled to the groutul. More 
recently, the site belonged to a yoii/ad of Shahganj, who loaned it to 
a contract 9 r, who^ aTarice completed its ruin. Every remaining 
part above ground wa> dismantled and sold, and even the crypt and 
grave were dug out in theijucst for buried trensure. The only existing 
remains of the mausoleum are mounds of debris ."cattcred over a consi¬ 
derable area, and a huge pit containing remnants of foundations und 
doors together with some undemolished parts of fourarclicd brickwork 
tunnels, 6 ft. wide by 7 ft. [high, sloping from the cardinal points to a 
central crypt. The margins of the pit are heaped all round with 
earth-spoil mixed with blocks of brickwork, fragments of various 
coloured stones including white marble, chips of fresco and glazed 
tiles etc. The only measurements now possible show that the tomb 
was 86 ft, square, and that the crypt, 25 ft. square, had its floor 18 ft. 
below that of the cenotaph chamber, which was doubtless crowned by 
a marble dome. The pit hat to bo carefully explored, for jackals and 
porcupines have made it their home. 

The Ki’a Kamai, Khan (Kamil Kbin's well), situated S.-W. of 
Khwija Sarai and Rasdl Pura on the Khairagarh Road just beyond 
iU 2nd milestone, is a short walk from these villages and also from 
the Agra Road Station. Kamil Khin, Rfiibun or “ elephant driver ” 
employed by Shah Jahin, built this well, now in a ruinous condition, 
and is buried close by in a mutilated structure known as his darfjx 
or “shrine.” The well, 42 ft. in diameter, is remarkable for being 
provided with lifts by which 52 pairs of bullocks could draw water! 
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from it siraultanoously; and nccordine to tradition an elephant was 
-ilrowned in it. Tliere are elephant sheds in the vicitaty, and also 
remains of indigo vats. 

The Lal Nath Baoh, situated on the W. side of the maiddn, W. 

of the Agra Club, and commonly known as 
Nauath, contains an interesting cemetery 
of a sect named Joi/is or religious cievotoes, 
who bury their dead; and w’ithin it are also 
interred the ashes of other Hindus, The 
site is said to have been given by Scindia about 100 years ago lo a 
i&dkn, who made it a burial ground for his sect, and bviilt a temple 
in it. 

It thus became a Sddhv’lofj-i^i-savt^id, i.o., a S^idhu or Joyi cemetery. 
This sect bury their dead in a sitting position. The figures on the 
following plan of a tombstone are emblematic of eternity, t aste, etc. : 
Hnd the footmarks mean that the person whose ashes are buried 
beneatli them has taken his last journey :— 


DRUfiXMOND 

ROAD. 

(Southern divi* 
Sion.) 



This tablet of graystone is ono foot square, and the name 
fllokand " is inscribed on it in N^gri. 


The New Cbmetert, facing the Grand Parade towards the 
GWALIOR ROAD southern limit of the Cantonment, contains 
,. the remarkable phenomenon of a tomb 

l^naiog heavenward with the iirowth of a tree boaring the 
name of Ficus religiosa; viewing which one is impressed 
♦Ji: i soundness of Young’s advice“ Think naught a trifle, 
gh it small appear.” A little pipal seed, lodged by the wind 

tomb, maybe half a century ago, has 
itinf # ^ force sufficient to lift it from its earthen bed, and crush 

af+ 1 ?? crowning um now rests 10 ft. above ground 

e divorgeoce of the branches; while fractured stone slabs, and 
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severed blocks of brickwork, are either embedded in the trunk, or held 
in a vice-like grip by rootlets. As the adjoining tomb bears tite date 
1820, that in question mtist also be of about tlie same period. Another 
interesting tomb is that of the Revd. Alexander Burgh Lisle, a former 
Baptist minister of Agra, who also conducted « large boys’ school. 
Seized by apoplexy while teaching on the 14th October 1S;V2, lie was 
carried by the big boys to his residence close by, where, without 
regaining consciousness, he expired a few hours later, aged 38 years 
and 6 months. The sudden shock turned bis wife's hair grey by the 
following morning, but she survived him for many yours, and did 
noble work among the sailors visiting Calcutta. 

Before leaving the cemetery, the tombs may be seen of the follow¬ 
ing persons already mentioned :—Mrs. Barbara Duncan, accidentally 
killed at the Ttfj ; Mr. Nathaniel Wright, who knew Aura before its 
occupation by the British in 1803; and Mr. Nicholas I’arsick, who 
distinguished himself in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Here also lie the remains of Colonel Taylor, who in the early part of 
tbo last century, inscribed bis name on the spike of the main dome of 
the Tiij. His epitaph records that he restored the Titj and Akbar’s 
tomb to beauty. The oldest and highest monument in the cemetery, 
with a legible epitaph, is that of Colonel Robert Bowie, who died 
in 1811. 

Thk Takht and Gdmbaz Pahalwan, relics connected with a 
famous pnludtr{tn or “ wrestler ” of Shah Jnh^Jn’s time, arc sitnuteil in 
the hamlet of Gumb.iz Pabalw^n, about cjuarter of a mile E. of the 
fourth mile of the Gwdlior Road, with which they ore connected by k 
village way acro.ss the fields. Kn route to tho (Ji'iulmz or “ tomb” 
is .seen tho taUd or ” throne, ” lying in the open about 300 ft. W. of 
ilie former. It is a red sandstone slab, 8 ft. $<tuaro, scolloped all 
round. Nothing is known regarding its history, and the villagers say 
that it has always been in its present position., ^rhero is an ancient 
well close to it, and other old wells are scattered about the 
neighbourhood. 

Tho tomb, which originally stoo<l in flic centre of a largo garden, 
has a basement 55 ft. square by 15 ft. high, with rooms all round, 
the archways into which are now closed up ; and a central crypt, of 
which tho tombstone is missing. A narrow staircase on the W, loads 
to the terrace, at the centre of which, on a plinth 25 ft. sijuure 
by 2 ft. high, stands a square cenotaph chamber without a 
cenotaph, crowned by a dome with a massive stone spike, and at 
each corner by a pavilion. An archway in each face of this chamber 
is now closed, except on tho W., where there is a doorway. There is , 
a pavilion at each corner of the terrace ; that at the S.*W. 
corner was destroyed some years ago by a storm. Huts have been ( 
built against the faces and on the terrace of the basement ; and even j 
tho cenotaph chamber is occupied by villagers. The building belougsj 
to Government, but the authorities have clearly decided nut to main¬ 
tain it as a historical relic, I 

Thb RaI;ZA and HaVX Fiuoz Khan, or tho Tomb and Tank of] 
Ffroz Khan, are said to owo their existence to a k-lorOja or “ eunuch” 
of this name in Akbar’s time, to whom, however, another tomb is also 
assigned at Firozdbitd, about 26 miles E. of Agra. “ The story goes 
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that Raja Todar Mai, when retorninj? from a pilfrnmape to Gaya 
al.out 1566. stopped at the village of Asafabad. and was tliHu 
insulted by the inhabitants. 'Ihe emperor, on hcariiis' of the matter, 
ordered one Firoz Khwaja, a eunuch of the court, to destroy the old 

town and build a new one, to which the name of Fii ozahad was given. 
The founder died and was buried here in a white marble tomb which 
stands by the side of the road to Agra.” (.Vc.«7f]. 

The Uanza and Han/., sitnated nearjy opposite tho Gnniba/. 
Fabalwjtii, and about quarter of aniile W. of thoGwalior Hoad just ho- 
yond its 3rd milestone, aie located in a hamlet locally known ns IHro/.- 
Khtin-ka-btll. The tomb, of rcil and gray sandstone, stands in an area 
enclosed by five sides of an octagonal wall 10 ft. high, and has a gate¬ 
way on the R. tljrouah which a staircase leads to tho once stone- 
paved terrace of the'’l>aseQjeut, 12 ft. high, bearing tho octagonal 
cenotaph chamber, two s<piare pavilions, and a rectangular mosciue. 
40 ft. E. of the g.»tew{iy is a large tank, the intervening sp.ace. 
having once been stone-paved. The gateway, a handsome high 
rectangular structure, has narrow staircases at each end to the runf, 
on which was a pavilion, now no more. Its outer faces are profusely 
covered with designs in Ixihl relief and also in deep niches, of Howers, 
goblets, tracery, etc., including four liirtls at each end, probably intend¬ 
ed for peacocks. The basement, ociagonal in plan, is faced by apses 
in each side, .surmounted along its upper margin liy an all-nmnd 
cornice of red sandstone on brackets of grnystono ; ami within it are 
small roonus round the octiigonal mortuary chamber, in which traces 
only remain of a tombstone. A narrow slairc.ase Icails from tho outer 
enclosure to the top of tho basoineiit at its S. corner nearest tho 
gateway. The cenotaph chamber, crowned by an externally j)labtorcd 
and somewhat squat ami bulbous dome with a spike of gray sand¬ 
stone, stands on a two-stepped octagonal jdinth, the upper and lower 
jtarts of which are 3^ ft. and 9 ins. high, respectively. Each side is 
pierced by an archway round which the frame of gray sund-stone is 
grooved aa if to hold a lattice screen, now, however, no longer there ; 
imd e.'cternally nbuve each such opening, is an oblong panel of red 
sandstone surmounted by an all-round dripstone of similar material 
home by graystonc brackets, while a slender lUMnacle rises from tho 
roof at each corner,^ Both tho external ana internal wall faces are 
profusely covered withdesigns similar to tho.se on thegateway,but there 
are no birds. Tho interior, entered by .steps from tho S., is paved with 
red and gray sandstone squares, stars, and crosses ; and of the 
cenotaph only the lower part now remains. Each of tho two pavilions, 
one at the N. and the other at the S. side of the terrace, has four 
pillars of graystone, and a pent roof inset with glazed tiles of various 
colours. The mosque at ihe W, sido of the terrace, contains ton praying 
spaces, and has a colonnaded E. face, Tho pillars, dripstone, and 
roof, are similar to those of the pavilions, 

Tho building is of coiisidornble architectural merits and much has 
been spent on its preservation. Last year an expenditure of Rs. 1,041 
wiLs incurred on this account out of a sanctioned total of Rs. 2,049. 
Sohliers and others are sometimes seen shooting wild pigeons, sitting 
on projected parts of tho interior under tho hollow dome. Tho small 
expenditure of Rs. 4 per month on a chauL-id<u- or “ watchman" 
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shoiii.l etTcctimlJy prevent damage to the building from this sort nf 
•le^ecratjnn. 

The tank, nb'mt 10 ft. deep .at it-^ lowest part, was originallv 
eiUMOsed by tluck brick walls, .and traces of steps and towers may 
stdl bo seen at its sides and con-ers. Its bed is under cultivation, 
and the villagers complain that it yields only the jv»W/or “spring 
crop ” yearly. 

The HI.vcDonnbll Park, srarted as .a relief work in the famine of 

STRAND "«"*ed after Sir Anthony Mac- 

(Southem l^onnoll, the then bieutenant-(>overnor of 

division-) United Provinces, h.^s converted an 

nrid tract between the Fort and the Taj of 
about acres, once crowded with crumbling ruins, unsightlv 
ravines, and dusty mounds, into a picturesijue plousuro resort of 
verdant lawns and kn<>Ils, interspersed with HoiverUeds, tanks and 
fountains, liberally supplied with water by a channel from tho Agra 
Canal. 

Tho park witnessed tho unveiling in December 1905, by H.R.II.Tho 
Prince of Wales, of tho statue of tho late Queen Victoria,—the 
crowning feature of a memorial erected by public subscription nr a 
cost of aliout Rs. 1,40,000. The memorial, pi iced towards the 
western boundary of the jiark, consists of a .sipinre earthen 
gtass-clad terrace mounted by steps from the middle of each side, 
with a shallow circular marble reservoir at its centre, mnrgineit 
by a low parapet of similar material. Placed centrally in the 
reservoir is a basement bearing a ped^-sral, 14 ft. high,—both 
of marble and stpiare in plan. Facing tho sides of the pcdost.il 
are allegorical Hgures of Truth and .Justice and other designs 
in bronzf. while staudiug on it with a height of 13 ft. is the 
bi’onze statue in state robes of Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria, 
holding a sceptro in her right, and emblems of Power ami Mei-cy 
in the other hand. The bronze bas-relief .at the back of the 
pedestal is descriptive of Emuire, and tho panel in front, also of 
liron/.o, bears the foilowitig iust-ription ; -- 

Victoria, by the Oraco of (»o<l, Queen of Great liritaiii and 
Ireland, Empress of India, Dofonder of tho Faith, Ascentlcd the 
throne 20th Juno 1837. Proclaimed Empress of India. 1st January 
1877. Died 22nd January 1901." Tho work in bronze is by Air. 
Thomas Brock, k.a. 

Tho park is highly appreciated and much freriueuted by both 
residents ami visitors ; and has excellent links for golf players. 
Persons, however, with sensitive noses are inconvenienced, when the 
wintl blows from the direction of the burning//Art/on the river bank 
close by ; while others troubled with norve.s loso all pleasure in tlieir 
.surroundings under tho noi>y chanting by funeral procession.s passing 
along (be Bcrand, of the Hindu dirge— 

“ Krtm! Rrtm! sath hai— 

Satli bolo, gath hai! " 

fTis true 0 God! 0 God Most High! 

’Tis truly s.iid, that all must die! J. 
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A rroiect for oxtendine tho park is under tho consideration of 
Government, including tbo addition of a mngmticent polo ground 
This opportunity should not he missed of removing the hiiniing .'//"d 
to a more isolated, position. Its proximity to a popular ple^^^e 
resort is objectionable for tho reasons just st.atcd, nn<l the possibility 
of infection by zymotic germs from it and from corpses home along 
the Strand is an absolute menace to the l>ealth of the public. 

Thk H.WRLI llvyil Khan.— All that remains of this unco 
palace arc two lately renovated pavilions and a length t)f^ base^nicnt. 
The place has an interesting history. It was built liy Mukiirub Khun, 
entitled RustMm Kliin, who roso high in Shah Jahsin’s service arul 
was appointed Governor of Kiibul. He was mortally wounded at 
Samogarh while tighiing fur his patron, and died in 16o7. Auraiig/ub 
confiscated the palace and gave it to Husain l*a'«ha, entitled iMam 
Kb^n,—a Turkish grandee uho settled in India during his roigii. 
Hence the njnie Hav^Iiiluoii Khun ; Hum being the Arabic name uf 
Turkey. Islam Kh^n was killed while tigh'ing for the eniprr"r in 
1670. Mo'it of the palace was demolisbeil when the Strand was made 
in 1837, hut it was still a noticeable foaturo when Carlley le saw it in 
1372. He writes about it:—“This building is now in a totally 
ruinous and dilapidated condition, only some of its towers and a 
iwsition of tho empty shell of the walls being now stamling. 
Nevertheless it is still decidedly the largest, loftiest, and noblest 
looking ruin about Agra, and well wortliy of a visit,” These remains 
had, however, to make room for tbo MacDonnell Pork in 18U7. 


Thk FatbhI’URI Masjid, built entirely of red sandstone and 
mAT wna'n named after the Fatehpuri Bi^am, ono of 

lAj itUAAi. Jahdn’s wives, is situated at the 8. 

side of tho Tij Koad closed to the W. Gateway of tho Outer Court of 
the Tij aud imroediAtely W. of tho tomb said to ho tlmt of Satiunnisa 
Kh^nam. The larger Fatehpuri Musjid, actually built by tho 
6*.^gam at Delhi in 1650, is still in good proservation. The mosipie 
stands on a high basement, 103.1ft. by ft., with nn octagonal 
tower at each corner and with each side, cxce]»tthnt on the W., 
faced by rooms and arcades, before which on tho N. is nn additional 
arcaded corridor of seven bays, N. of this corridor is a f^quaro platform 
of red sandstone, margined by a low lattice rail of this material 
enclosing a tank with a fountain in its eontro. In front of the 
mosque, a terrace 10.31 ft. by 55^ ft., paved %\ith rod sandstone and 
enclosed Uy a low lattice rail of this material of tho floral typo, is 
reached by two staircases from the K., and has a pavilion on the 
tower at its N.-E. and S.*E. corner, 'ihe lunsquo, 1031 ft. hy 38 ft., 
consuiU of a central compartment crowned by a spikeil dome, and a 
wmg on each side with a flat roof supported by a double row of 
pillars bearing engrailed arches. The central archway is 42i ft. 
bieh, and each wing haa three entrances ,301 high. A tower at each 
comer of the mosque bears a pavilion on tho roof. Tho moaciue, 
once profusely decorated with frescoes, owes much of its smart 
Appearance to the interest taken in it by Lord Curzon, The latest 
touch, given in 1906, was the substitution of ** marble finials for the 
fitono ones on two of the corner kiosks.” 
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The Ocmbaz Sahelion. situated N. of the Fatehpuri Masjid on 
the opposite side of the Tiij Road, is said to bo the f/unilHiz or 
•• tomb ” erected by Shah Jahitn over the remains of two sahtliGn or 
“ attendants’* on Munitaz Mahal, whose names are not, however, 
known. The building:, entirely of red sandstone, hasa plinth 2 ft. high, 
be.aring a basement, lo<5 ft. Kpiare by 10 ft. high, on the centre of 
which stands the tomb on an octagonal platform. The basement 
has an octagonal tower at eacli corner bearing a pavilion ; on ascend¬ 
ing staircase at the S. centre, faced by n pinnacle on each side and 
riankotl E. and W. by rooms opening into an arcaded corridor; 
rooms tipening into an arcaded corridor on the E. side ; and a terrace, 
paved with red sandstone and margined by a low r.ail similar to that 
of the Fatehpuri .Masjid. The tomb, crowned by a dome—turnip- 
aliaped and spiked, is octagonal in plan and contains two plain tomb¬ 
stones of marble, placed side by side. The tomi'stones are nn- 
inscribed, but each bears a (ai'hti, and they are of different sizes. 
The only information they c-mvey is, therefore, that a woman is 
buried under one and a girl uii<ler the other, or at least a younger 
%voman. The similarity in certain details, both constructive and 
decorative, between this tomb and the Katt-hpuri Masjid is strikingly 
connective, and points to the conclusion that they we.'-e built by 
the aame person—doubtless Shah Jabin. But as the mosque 
stands S. of the tomb, no other connection between them is possible, 
for the invariable .Muhammadan rule is ro ])laco mosques vV. of the 
shrines of which they are adjuncts. But the mosque in (|uesti'*n is 
W. of the tomb assigned to Satiunnisa Klianam, and was, therefore, 
probably built as its appendage. It, however, bears the name of 
the Fatehpuri B^gam. Does this mean that she and not Satiunnisa 
Khjfnara is buried in the tomb assigned to the latter ? The most 
suitable reply would certainly he in the affirmative, for the superior 
finish of tliia tomb and its position within the precincts of the Taj, 
more befit a queen than an attendant. In fact, notwithstanding 
.Shah Jahan’s high appreciation of Satiunnisa Khanam. his charac¬ 
teristic pride might well have been an insuperable barrier to her 
interment here. Is it not therefore probable that she was buried 
in the tomb known as the Gutnbaz Sahelion ! A plausible answer is 
I bat she may have been buried here by the emperor, who either 
in compliance with her la.st wish, or in reference to the fitness of 
things, placed by her side the niece she so riearly loved. This 
solution not only .accounts for tho two tombstones here an<l their 
difference in size, but also aysign.s .a tomb to the Fatehpuri Bi'gam, ' 
who.se .shrine lia.s hitherto been untraceablo—a rernarkiblo fact in I 
connection with the importance of her position in tho imperial I 
tntouraffe, and her popularity as a public benefactress. Those specu- I 
hitions cannot, however, be regarded as fi.’cing the burial place of j 
Satiunnisa Kbiinam ; but they certainly show that her claim to the 1 
tomb hitherto a.-^signed lo her is no stronger than that of the 
Fatehpuri Begam. 

The present attractive appearance of the Gurabaz Sahelion has 
been secured at a large e.xpenditure. Much of it has been entirely 
restored, and so recently as 190G, the red sandstone rail on the 
N, and W. side of the basement was renewed at a cost of Rs. 2,965. 
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Mr. Oeitel says that it “was made exactly similar in stylo and 

desipn to the^existing portion and to that of ^f 

opposite. The design is not of tho usual geometr>cal pattern but of 

the flowery type, known locally as poshl ka ktUKti-n. 

The Rauza Saheli, situated close to the otitcr side of tho h. 
wnll of the T5j Garden, comprised a donu-d tomb with a tine mos<iiio 
W. of it, both standing on a b:u«cment probably not difterin-r 
materially from that of tho Gumbaz Sahidion ; than which, however, 
it appears to have been a much grander stnicturo. Hut its glory 
hns departed, and all that remains of it are tho tomb, the nios.pie, 
and a remnant of the noble basement on which they stood, tmw a 
shapeless mound of earth. The tomb, though somewhat smaller 
than that of the Sarhandi Ih-garn, resembles it generally, and has 
like it a marble tombstouo from which tho precious stones and gems 
have been pilfered. Tho mosque, Imth as regards sizo and hnish, 
proclaims tho tomb of which it is the adjunct to be that of a person 
of greater importance tb.-in an ordinary sahdi or “attendant on 
Mumtfz Mahal, which it is commonly believed to bo. And this sign 
of superiority viewecl in eoaii€Ction with tho of the toiiih- 

stone and with facts stated po^(, makes it hiphly proUablc that this 
is the last resting-place of Satinnnisa Kliiinarn, tho highly esteemed 
maid-of-honour of Mumbix Mahal, According to tho account 
already gives, when tho Kbdnamdied in 1647, 8bah Jahifn coninienccd 
to build her tomb close to that of her mistress. Not, however, in the 
Outer Court, which was not then even commenced, and in which, 
Tavernier, who visited the Titj in 1(553, does not mention the very 
noticeable tombs now standing there. These tombs were, tliercfore, 
apparently built, or at least completed, after Tavernier’s vi^it; and 
judging from their symmetrical position in the court, their resem¬ 
blance to eavh other, and their costly construction, they must have 
formed part of its original design, and been erected for persons of 
high and equal rank. They were, in fact, probably intended for two 
wives of Shah Jahau—tlie Sarhandi and Fntebpiui Bc'gnms ; both of 
whom built mosques at Delhi in 1650, ».r., while tho court in question 
was under construction; and 8<» earned the approval of the emperor, 
who in return provided a tomb for each of them ; or may be that 
Shah Jahiln promised a tomb in the precincts of tho Tifj to ouch of 
these queens, if she built a mosque. Hut Satiunnisa’s remains, 
brought from Lahore in 1699, had already been interred in the tomli 
built for them. Ueuce they do not rest in eithtr of the tombs in the 
Outer Court, one of which, doubtless, contains the remains of the 
Sarhandi Bcgam and tho other of tho Fatehpuri Bcgam. The 
probability' is that the tomb E. of the Tdj Garden contains tho remains 
of SatfunnisaKhdnam ; andsho is in this position closer to her mistress 
than she would have been in tho tomb popularly assigned to her iu 
the Outer Court. Tho historian who asserts that Satfunnisa’s tomb 
oost Us. 30,000 and was endowed with the allotment of a village 
yieldi^ Rs. 30,000 annually, does not locate it in the Outer Court, 
but simply states that it was built close to that of her mistress. 
There is nothing to show that his information does not refer to tho 
tomb E. of the^ TAj Garden j while popular belief, which places tho 
KhSnam’e tomb in the Outer Court, is usually a very fallacious oracle. 
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_^The Radza Diwaxji Bboam, situated between PuntoJa and Basai 
Kal.liijn the S.-E. suburb of Tujjjanj, is «ho tomb of the mother of 
Mumtaz Mahal. ^ Oriiiinally a fine domed structure erected during 
•liihangirs reign in the middle <>f a spacious garden, all that now 
remains of it is the octagonal mornmry chamber, dilapidated and 
despoiled of the adornments ami appurtenances that once distinguished 
it as the last resting place of the mo'her of an emi)ress and the 
wife of the famous minister, Asnf Khitn. 

Thk Mahtab Bagh (Moon Garden), lying along the left bank 
of the Jumna facing the Taj on the opposite bank, contains, 
us seen from this mausoleum, a fairly perfect pavilion-capped 
red siindstone tower on the E., from which the low remnaut of 
a n>usonry wall runs westward to the ruin of what may once 
have been a gateway. The intervening bank is checkered with 
small squarelv-shnped plots between ditches for tho cultivation of 
torbi'.zas (watermelons) and kliarhntas (musk melons), giving tlie 
place tl*e appearance of being covered with ancient foundation 
trenches. Inspection at site sh«‘ws that there was another tower, 
other gateways, and a t/hCa, all ni>w in a ruinous condition; while 
according to the Report of the Arclnjtnlugical Suryn/ of Northern 
Indui, traces have been found of uardeti walls 967 ft. along the 
river face by 960 fr. in doptli. and of an oblong building 250 ft. 
in diameter from E. to \V. These ronmins are held by some to 
support the tradition that Shah Jah^u commenced to build a mauso¬ 
leum hero for himself as a counterpart to tho T.lj, with which he 
meant to connect it. by a magnificent bridge of marble. Tavernier 
too gives coiToboratiw evidence, as follows :—*• Shah Jalntn began 
to make his osvn sepulchre on the other side of tho river ; but his war 
with his son interrupted the design, nnd Aurnngz^b, tho present 
ruler, has not cared to carry it out." It is noticeable that Tavernier 
who visited Agra in 1653, does not say that the building of tho 
sepulchre in question was then in progress. When, therefore, ho 
wrote the account of his travels 2.3 years Inter, t.r., in 167(3, he 
doubtless as^'-umed that ‘•fleet bad been given to a rumour he probably 
heard .at that time. Hence his testimony may be reeardod as a 
mere record of the popular belief in 1653 that Shah Jab^in intended 
to erect such a nmusoleiim. The following facts, apart from tho 
unlikelihood of Shah Jnh^n undertaking a work at 61 (his ago in 
1653) that might well have taken more than twenty years to 
complete, are strongly confirmatory of this view :—(1) Indian 
liinrorians notice the above-mentioned intention of Shah Jah.^n, but 
not the commeocoment of the shrine. (2) Shah Jab.'tn’s exi hequcr 
was depleted by an expensive war wilh Persia unsuccessfully concluded 
in 1653. leaving him powerless to speud probably more than 
.i!9,000,000 on his own tomb. (3) The insiirnificant and even sbobby 
appearance of the existing remains, ns compared with the TJj, 
makes it impossible to connect them with a structure which, ns 
Shah Jabiin’s la^t creation in marble, would undoubtedly have 
lieen built in his best and grandest style. (1) Bernier, who 
viewed tho Mahtitb IMgh a few years after Tavernier’s visit from 
the Great Basement of the Taj, is silent regarding unfinished 
buildings in it, which had they existed would surely have been 
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noticed by hira. (See quotation from Bernier under the “Taj ’’ <uiie). 
The present ruins are, therefore, most prol.ably those of struefurts 
ereetd aflf-r Shah Jahan’s time; and it is recorded that when a 
nobleman attempted to build here, tlte emperor intervened uiih the 
remark “ If his building is very good it will eclipse ihe Trij ; if it 
is not, the effect of my building will be spoiled.” 

The MasjiD HD>tAYDN (Humdyun's Mos<jue) is an intereslitjg 
ruin situated in the hamlet of Knehpura. a short distance N. W. of 
Mabt^b Bitgh, The mosquo is 93 ft. by Hf) ft. in plan, and consists of 
a rectangular central compartment with a wing on eacli side of f-mr 
square rooms, all crowned by a dome each. ?o low as tn be hanlly 
perceptible from the outside. Tire central rompartment, entered by 
a high archway in a wall much higher than the rest ot the bnil'ling, 
has a mrkrdh over which a Persian slab-inscription states that tin* 
mosque was erecto'l in 937 A.H. (1530 a. I>.) by the “noble mandate 
of Muhammad Humdydn, King nf the domain of Knith,” and that 
the dedication was “ composed and written by Shahab Miiimm«i.‘' 
Another Persian slab-inscription on the S. wall of thi.s comparinieuf, 
laudatory of the mosipie, give-* tlie information that it was built 
under the superintendence of Zen-ul-KhwdH, and repeats the name 
of Shahab Muimmai and the date 937 a.h. in a chrouoi;rnni. 

Id each of the two front rooms of both wings an outer archway 
faced a similar entrance to each back room, and a set of tlireo <lour- 
ways in a line led from the central compartment through tho front 
and back rooms on each side to tho outside of the moscpic. Itomain< 
of stucco decoration and patterns in blue enamel show that the 
mosque did nut originally lack orDomontal features. 

There is a group of red san'Istone tombstones S.-K. of the mo«iiuc 
of tho time of Bdbar and Humdyitu, some of which boar inscriptions. 
Here lie snioe little children of tho royal family ; MauWna Shnikli 
Z^n-ud-din Khwitfi, who superintended tho building of the mosque, 
was a man of letters, and dietlin 1533 ; Mauhtna Shahab-ud-dln, who 
wrote the inscription in the mos«jue, was a poet, and died in 1535 : 
and also otlior famous men, including some martyrs, on tho tomb of 
one of whom it is recorded “ that dying for his God ho departed to 
Paradise.” 

Thb Samshan Sikandahi. —This samsh^ai or cemetery,” situatoti 
on liigh ground N.-E. of Kachpura, contains many auciont tombs, 
some of which date back to the time of bikandar l>odi {143S-1517j. 

Among the tombs are those of UsU Jujnk died 9M A.H. {150S 
fieil' Muhammad, son of Sultan Mahmud, died 920 a.h. 

a.h.), Sdd Begi, daughter of Usta Ghuldm AH, mason, 
oied A.H. (1538 a.d.). Many tombs have decipherable inscrip¬ 
tions, but do not boar names and dates, 

.. aHB Achanak Bagh, situated on tho river bank about a mile E. of 
lUchpura, is said to derive iU name from Achinak BtSgnm, a princes." 
Of thedavs of B^bar. Enclosure walls 724 ft. by 706 ft. have been 
wacecl, with a gateway on each side and a tower at each corner faced 
on tho river-side by a ghAt, 82 ft. by 44 ft., connected with a building 
iw ft, by 76 ft.; and in the centre of the garden stood a domed hall. • 
« H. square. All now remaining are tho ruins of the entrance 
«awway with a short length of wall on each side, of two corner towers 
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on tho rivor-siile, of a series of vaulted chambers opening on the fjhdt, 
and »'f tho central domed hall. 

Achilnak Bagh is believed by some to have been the residence of 
H-ibar and Humayun; and Mr. Ueale, a local antiquary, tells an 
improbable tale, supported by no avithority, of it-* having been named 
after Achanak Begam, a mistress of the emperor AKbar, 


DRUMMOND 

ROAD. 

(Northern divi¬ 
sion) 


The Hammam Ali Vabdi Khan, situated on the N. side of the 

main road through Chipitola, has a fine 
archvd entrance of red sandstone bearing 
a Bersiau inscription extolling the Turkish 
bath within and giving in a chronogram 
the date of its construction, 1030 a.H, 
[1620 A.l).]—Jahangir. Tlie building stands on a stone-faced 
plinth 2 ft. hiifb, and the fa<,Mde towards the road has a row of rooms 
used as shops, aliove which are tho remains of a red sandstone 
gallery. The interior has four largo s(juare roonjs.each of which bad 
a central reservoir, now filled up ; and round them are small vaulted 
chambers, some of which have clay pipes running throuch their walls. 
Large perforated ventilators, sliaped like hollow hemispheres, in the 
roofs of several rooms, arc not .seen elsewhere ; and are remarkable 


for tho precision with which each has been carved out of a single 
block of red sandstone. There is a court at the back with a masonry 
well, atid farther N. i.s said to have been an extensive garden. The 
place, now in a ruinous condition, was once occupied by Kuropoan.s, 
and tile /wen/Zm hooks fixed by them may still be seen. 

Adjoining the linmnium on tho E. i.s a large farai, said to have been 
btiilt by Ali Vardi Khan. It is entered from tho road by a gateway 
of red sandstone bearing a board on its right inscribed, “ Hammam 
Allah Wardi.” There is a largo court surrounded by two-storeyed 
buildings on 2 ft. high plinths of red .sandstone. Tho court, crowded 
with mud huts, ufTords access to the and this information 

mny be useful, for the front door of tho bath is seldom found ojiOD. 

Thk Mai^jid Nawab Lashkar Khan, situated immediately N. of 
tho District Courts, which stand on land originally belonging to it, 
was er>/cted by Nawab La.«hkar Khiiu, a grandee of Shah Jabiin's 
time. It is an ordinary brick-and-pla^ter mosque of throe domes, 
one over each of its three internal compartment^, which is entered 
by an nrchwav on the E., and has a tuilinilj in its back wall. Tho 
walled court in front of the roo.sque has a sinnll,/«M;d(-/7«d<»{ on tho 
N. a smaller room for the un'Ka at the S.-E. corner, and a doorway 
on'thoS. side. Bod sandstone occurs only on the faces of tbe fn'nt 
archways, in the lattice screen of a small window at each end of tho 
interior and in tho pillars and cornice of tlio jamdt-UiaHa. Tho 
mo.«<iiio has a grimy anil ancient appearance, but no inscription 
records the date of its erection. The exact correspondence of tho 
external contour of the domes witli that of their internal vaults 
hc.'peaks tho influence of Pathiin art. 

The KalaN Masjid (Chief Mosipie), also called, on account of its 
age-begrimed appearance, ihs KAli Maxjid or “Black Mosque,” is 
.situated close to 8t. John’s College in a quarter of the City known as 
S^buo Katra. It is traditionally ascribed to Muzaffar Husain, the 
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father of Shah Jah.-in’s first wife, the Kandahdri Ih'pam. lie was n 
jfrandee of 5,000, and a prandson of Shah Ismail Safvi, the kinp of 
Persia, so often noentioned by Abul Fazl in tho Ahharnuiiin. Ho is 
described as tricky and waverintr, and died a disappointed man in 
1600, about five years before Akbar, 

The mosque, 1*28 ft. by 34 ft., standing on a i>latoau reached l>y 
steps from the street, is faced by a high central nrchwny tbmkc^l on 
each side by two lower ones, in n wall S ft. thick ; and four cros>- 
archways divide the interior into five compartments, etuli crowned by 
a squat dome, of which that in the centre is much larger than those 
on either side of it. The Hoor is of red santlstono, and in Iho back 
wall, 4^ ft. thick, is a central with a pulpit on its N. side. 

Also, projccied from the internal wall-faces, are sovcr.'il rod .sandstone 
bracket-like or “lamp-holders.” Tho mos(jue is entirely 

of brick-and-plaster, except the fa^’ade, which whs originally cased 
with slabs of red sandstone ; but most of this hn.s fiillcn away. 
The large bricks of which the mosque is ehielly built aro of u 
distinctly Hindu type, as i.s also tho horizontal cour.sing of tho 
masonry in the domes, of which the shnpo is characteristically 
Pnth^n. These peculiarities have led some to think that the Kaltin 
Masjid belongs to tho time of Sikandnr Lodi; but they nre more 
probably attributable to the transitional period of Akbar, of which 
it is a fine though somewhat ruinous specimen. A narrow strip in 
front of the mosque is paved with red sandstone; and farther K, 
there is a tank surrounded by tombs, to the S. of which is a JtimU’ 
I'hdna, and to the N. a shrine with a crypt in a ruinous coiulitlon, 
believed to be that of Muzaffar Husain. Attachetl to the N. ond of 
^^*®"sqne is a tashi-Hi'aia or ** chapel-mosque, ” with three domes. 

^ Toe mosque has undergone extousivo renovation, and it may 
interest some to know that fergusson in his History of Archi(<ctiire. 
' styles it the “ Jamma Musjid.” 

IHB MASJfD Shah Vilayat is situateil in tho Darbar Shahji 
quarter of Nai-kl-mandi, a little to the N.-E. of tho first bond in tho 
Ururumond Road. N. of tho District Courts It is said to have been 
uilt by Shah Ald-ud-dln filajzdb, commonly known as Aldwnl 

A wu ^ ^ saiynd of Medina, who ciime to India 

via porfis^D in the reign of Biibar (lf.26-1630). Ho established, 
senool of Muhammadan law and a monastory at Agra; and his 
owmont of tho latter still maintains a shadow of tho ancient 
msiitution. Shnli^ Villfyat, who lived to the ago of 90, had ih« 
puiation of a saint, and tho inscription on his shrino, immodiatoly 
of the mosque, states that ho died in 953 a.H. (1546 a.D.)., 
y«ar after Sb€r Shah, 

coifif. distinctly Palhfin in style, stands towards tho N.-W. 

P .fS® with the entrance gateway on tho 

hoUij 'I*® ®*^d S., now used as residences and 

of ♦>»« ta lies; while in its southom half arc many tombs and tho shrino 

abdh«!fl5** itis 46 ft. by 19 ft., 

doma each crowned by a nearly hemispborical 

and ^y ® single archway, tho central dome 

} P rtof the onguial building is, iiowever, now visible, and the 
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roinaindor, from IR ins. below the springing of the central arch, 
/>., nbout 12 ft. of it, has to all appearances sunk into the ground. 
Tradition conwrts this apparent miracle into a real one. It has it, 
that when, notwithsbindmg Shah Vilayat’s vigorous protest, Sl'^r 
Sliah allowed his cnmels to be srallerl within the sacred edifice, the 
<Mirses of the sauit caused it to sink and crush them to death. And 
the credulous doubtless believe that these curses soon afterwards 
exploded a powder magazine at Knhtngar, which killed the sultan 
himself! Ilavell’s explanation in his atuf/Ac rd/, that “ accu¬ 
mulations round the mosque have reached up to iho s]>ringiDg of the 
arches." convoys the nicming that dust driven bv tbe wind ai»d 
mud and ruhbi>h thrown away, .as into a du-itbin, formed in the 
course of years “ accumulations" about 12 ft. high over the large 
tract on a small bit of which the mosijuc was built; and that without 
other adjacent contemporary buildings on this tract sharing the sante 
fate. A miracle is thtivS implied quite as incredible as the sinkin« of 
the mosque under tlie curses of the saint. It is much more probable 
that Shah Vilayat built the mosque on raviney ground at a s]>ot 
about 12 ft. lower than the general surface level, and that when 
Sh»?r Shah, in order to establish a now had the site levelled, 

the consequent earth tilling engulphed tlie edifice in question to the 
extent now seen. And it may he noticed that tliero are many 
mosques and otlier buildings at Airra in similar low position, wbidi 
under systemtrtic site-levelling w(»nld share the ^nnie fate, 'Ihis 
solution is also countenanced by the fact that the ground on which 
the mosqno stands lies between two large nalns ciO'^o f'y, the sides of 
which, before si'O-lrvelling, nuist have abounded with ravine*, as 
tbe unlevelled parts of them do to this '*ny. The saint no doubt 
strenuously opposed this treatment of his mosque; and tl>at Sh^r 
Shah’s new project and himself were heartily anathematized by liiin 
nnd his disciples goes without s.aying. It i? not therefore siirpri*iog 
that a tradition built on such a foundation is embellished by a 
siiperstructure incredibly .supernatural. The well-tended shrine of 
the saint is an octagonal pavilion of red .sandstone with a gilt-spiked 
<loino of plastered brickwork, under which the toml)stone is kept 
constantly covered with a gnld-ombroidered .shroud. And stand 
iiig N. of tho shrine is a or “lamp-holder"—a pillar 

of .stone witli a niche for a light. 

Thk JahaNgiui Masjid, called, ii really repre.sented by only 
an inscribed slab of red sand-^tone belonging to an untraceable 
mosque of Jahaneir’.s time, which, however, doubtless stood in the 

adjoining Muhammadan cemetery known ns the .Majdf-kf-gumbaz. > 
The slab, rescued from tbe ruins of this mosque, is now.seeti fixed into 
the E. face of the ruinous back wall of a mosque at the N,-E, corner 
of the cemeiery jusr numed. It faces the N. end of the Buker Park, 
and fronting it is a small plantation on the W. side of the Drumnion‘1 
Road just before it oro.ssos in its northward course the road from 
Nai-kf-ntandi to Fatehpur Sikri. The first part of the inscription, 
a quotation from the Kor.'in in Arabic, is followed by the .statement 
in Persian, that—“In the time of the king, Nur-ud-din Mubnmma<l 
dah/ingir, the contemptible slave, Hiiji Sillaiman, built this mosqtie 
and dome in the year 1031 a.h, " (162'2a.d.) To tbe N. of this 
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inscription stood the old Ajmir Gate of the city, till it was demolished 
in 1866. 

Thk Uasjid Mdkhaxissan (Eunachs’Mos'iue), also known as tho 
Hijra Masjid with tbo same meanin}', and situated in the heart of 
Lohilmaiidi (Iron Market), is a handsome though somewhat miitilatod 
structure of pale red sandstone, with a basement 10 ft. iiigh facing 
roads on the N. and E. Tradition ascribes it to Akbar, who is 
said to have erected it in honour of Khwdja Yatim 8hah, a eunuch 
whose prayers ho believed had brought rain in a season of drought. 
But another account has it that it was built by the eunuch just 
named, who flourished in the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748). 
Tiie basement, 195 ft, N. and S. by 1U3 ft. E. and W., has at each 
ciirner an octagonal tower despoiled of its capping pavilion; and i< 
mounted by a central staircase on the E. ; while at too S. end of this 
side is a wooden door loading to apartments occupied by the eunuch 
in charge and by the tomb of Kbwdja Yatim Shah, which is seen 
from the road through a lattice-screeti window ; and at the N. side 
arc shops, the rents of which maintain the mosoue. On the stone- 
paved terrace of the basement is a platform, 9 ins. high, at the N.. 
and another of tbo same height at the E.; and tho mosquo, 61 ft. by 
^ ft., standing on a d-in. plinth at the centre of its W, side, has a 
19 ft, square, at the centre of tho court before it. 

The mosque has three compartments, each entered from tho E. by 
an archway, and crowned by a dome of which the iteno .spike is in a 
damaged condition. Tbo central entrance and dome are larger and 
higher than those on each side: and at each front corner is an 
oitapnal tower bearing a domed pavilion with a broken spike. Not 
much 13 left of the ornamental parapet round the roof, and the 
bracketted dripstone below it is almost os mutilated. Tbo flooring 
oi tbe centre of the mosquo is of red sandstone, and that at tho 
sides of hme mortar. The central entrance is faced by a milirdb in 
he back wall with a pulpit, flanked on each side bv an arched open- 
mg closed with a prettily worked stone lattice screen ; and nn opening 
j similarly closed, while at the opposite end is an 

win, ( ocfwny. Thestucco on tho interior of the domes was covered 

this is now obliterated, 
nrn«.« *s iio mlajing m any part of the mosquo and very litilo carved 

corner of tho base- 

^ taak, but also appears lo have worked a 

^ which purpose there are ia^Hcaiions of its havincr 

mosque. The comparatively roceit* 
?S fi bnck-walle.l enclosure on tho S. side of tho basement 

Th D ^‘®58:‘i>'eraent to the mosque. 

at (Gateway of Changa, merchant), standing 

Houm extremity of Lohdmaodi (and E. of Jaipu? 

of a? old Government House), is the entrance into the pJidi 

MuKmmiirliT through a small 

of throe ^”‘^KO 

i.akwAn « ^ hrick-on-edge roadway 17 ft. wide 

of the partof the road commences a little S. 

1 muura-ka.Ml on the Muttra Road, passes under the bridge, and 

13 
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then proceodinc tul Bijli Biigh and Manu Lul’s Tila, falls into the 
Jumna below the Fort. I'his interesting bridge and gateway form a 
unhjuo group well worth a visit, and their probable connection with 
the ancient city wall of the time of Salim Shah Sitr, or of even a 
possibly much earlier date, gives them an archeological vahie second 
t‘i no relic at Apra. The gateway, bearing a tablet on its N. face 
inscribetl in Urdu, “Pol Changa Modi, ” is a brick-an<bplaster structure 
with wings and embattled parapets, bearing on its W. wing a walled 
and domed pavalion, used probably as a watch-tower. 

The Civil Lines Cbmeteky, situated N. of tuo road between the 
Central Jail on't the Kandahitri Hrlgh and nearly opposite Karim 
Locite on the S. of the road, antedates St. Paul’s Chun h adjoining it 
on the N., and is nor, therefore, a churchyard. Karim Lodge belongs 
to Abdul Karim, tbo munshi who for many years instructed the late 
Queen Victoria in Hindustani, and is now in the enjoyment of a 
hatuisomc pension. 

The cemetery is remarkable for containing at its W, .side a red- 
sandstone platform on which are ranged ten ordinary Mo«leui-.«haped 
tombstone* of graystone, five in a row, found it is said at yikandia in 
a Portuguese graveyard of Akbar’s time, and placed here about twenty 
years ago. A notable feature of these tombstones is the use on them 
of the symbolic and kaUimdun, indicating, as on Muhammadan 

tombstones, the sex of the persons buried under them ; ami the 
occurrence on some of them of both these symbols, signifies the 
interment of a man and woman in the same grave. The-c Christians 
clearly believed in the nraxim—*• Do in Koine as Rome does." The 
oldest of them, recording a death in the reign of Jahdrigir, bears a 
reeently fixed marble slab, inscribed—“ Here lies tbo body of 
Justinian Otley, wlio was chief merchant in Agra for ihc English. 
He deceased the 18tb April 1627.” 

Thb Kandahaui Ba(;h is distinguished as the burial [ilace of 
Shah Jahiln’s first wife, the Kandahari Bcgam. The tomb, 
standing at the centre of the walled garden between the 
Civil Courts and the District Jail, was converted into a court¬ 
house during the early days of British rule ; and being sub-«eqnently 
])urchased by the Maharaja of Bharatpur, is now used as a re.sidence. 
Of the red-sandstone buildings round the garden, all now remaining 
are a gateway at the W. and S., an octagonal tower ur each corner, 
hearing a ])illared and domed pavilion, and some (juarters along 
the E. and S. walls. Two mutilated tombstones on an earthen 
platform towards the N.*E. corner of the garden cannot be identified. 
One of them bears a kdhii with the remains of a kahinKUm over 
it, and both ore uninscribed. 

Adjoining the Kandahari Brfgh on the S. is another large garden 
at the centre of which stands tbo mansion erected by the late 
Mahordja Jaswant Sing of Bharatpur. Both gardens, efficiently 
maintained, are by the courtesy of the present Maharaja, open to 
the public. 

The Bagh Ladli Beoam, or the little that remain* cf it, is situated 
near the W. side of the road from the District Jail and Kandahjfri- { 
ganj to the temple of Sitla Devi and Mau, just beyond its crossing I 
by a bridge of tbc Agra Navigation Canal, 1 
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Id tlic centre of ihe tfardcn, about 3S(5 ft, sijunro, ami enclosed l>y 
an embattlecl-crestcd wall with pavilion-capped t'>wer> al its c-irncr>, 
stood a handsome marble tomb on a raised platform over tli<- 
remains of Ladli Be'gim, her father Shaikh Mubarak and h-r 
famous brothers Fam and Abifl Fa/.l. One of four fuotputlis 
radiatine f'om the tomb at right angles reached a mitcway in tliu 
centre of each side, that on all but the S. side being f.d-e. as cnsti.- 
mary in Moghal mausolea ; and this, the largest and loftiest «>f the 
gateways, was the entrance to the garden, and boro an in'cript'ou^ in 
the To‘''hra chHracter, stating that the tomb was built l^y Alnil ha/.l 
in 1595—frm/j. Akbar. About 100ft. is. of the S.-W. erner t'Avcr 
of the garden was a big Imli or well-sbaft with tiers uf iov»uis 
round it, connected by stair cases. 

Lakhmi Chimd Seth, of Muttra, who purchased the placu fnmi 
Government s«-on after the Mutiny of 1857, demolislied the toiiib and 
erected on its platform, with the dismantled materials, a liglit 
Wrdefa) i of white marble. Up to iST'i its condition was not other¬ 
wise changed, but since then a perfect tornado of cupidity has 
levelled it to the dust. Traces only remain of its wall«, towers, 
gateway, .and footpaths; amt tho site is strewn wjtii bc'iutifiillv 
curved fragroems of red sandstone. Intheccniro of this (10-^01 1 of 
traces and fragments stands the eolitary remnant of tbc murtmry 
vault,—a rugged mass of brickwork, of wliich the intnietuble hard¬ 
ness has defied even cupidity to convert it into saleable material. 
Such is the fate of the last resting place of Faizi, the poot-!aure»tc. 
and Abvil Fazl, the historian ; both intimntc and honoured friemis of 
Akbar, tho greatest of tho Grand Moghals ! Bur—“ ln'.[ierial t'icsar, 
dead, and turned today, might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
The too has been dug up, and reduced to a miss of slmpclc's 
ruins. According to local cos-ip, whon in tho (|ucst for hindca 
treasure rhe liespoilers of this once beautiful shrine dug up the gravo 
of Faizi, they found his body draped in a green shroud thid cruiufilcd 
away on exposure. His tombstone, bearing an inscription in Arabic, 
was discovered some years auo lyinu in tho compound of a hoii.-o 
at Agra. Th* indifference of the Government of India in tliis 
matter is indeed remarkable in connection with the expression of irs 
policy, that the preservation of ancient monuments of historical 
und archfcological interest is an essential duty of every civilized 
government.” Shaikh Mubfirak and Faizi died at Lahore iu 
and 1595, respectively ; and their remains, first buried close to fh'mi 
™gh on the left bank of the Jumna, were removed to ihiasliriu#- by 
Ahdl Fazl; and he too was interred here after his murder in IfiU-. 
Ladli Bdgam's death in 1608 completed tho group of family graves 
so shamefully desecrated by Lakhuii Chaiid Seth of Muitra, 

Ladli Begara was the wife of Islam Khdn, viceroy of Bengal under 
Jnhaoglr, and grandson of Shaikh Salim Chisti of Fatehpur Sikri. 
ohatkb Mubarak of Nagor, an accomplished scholar and divine, 
came to Aera in 1543 during the reigo of Sher Shah, and settled 
^so to RAm Bigh on the left bank of tho Jumna; and here were 
mm his afterwards celebrated sons Faizi and Abdl Fazl, the latter 

einc four years younger than his brother. The liberality of his 
religious views gained him many enemies, whoso persecution often 
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ondangerod his life ; but finally bo and his sons rose high in Akbar's 
favour, wnd to thorn may cbieHy bo credited his antagonism towards 
Ulninibui and h«s mloption of tho iJia i-llald or “Divine Faith.” 

Thb Old CkmetehY, popularly called John Sahib-ka r<xuza, or 
“ John Sahib’s tomb,” after Colonel John Hessing of Scindia’s 
service, stands on tho E. side of tho ovtensi«'n of the Drummond 
Itoud tlirough the Civil Courts to Foiya Ghdt on the Jumna, just 
before it crosses the Aura Navigation Canal. The site of the ceinotery, 
m a quarter known as PJdritola, is part of an estate granted to the 
K. C. Mission by Akbar. It is. therefore, one of tho most ancient 
f'hristian graveyards in Asia, and contains tombs with Armenian and 
Portuguese inscriotions dating back to tho beginning of the 17th 
• •entury. The most prominent monument here, designe<l like a 
Muhammadan shrine wiih a faint resemblance to the Taj, and built 
•Mitircly of red sandstone, is that of Colonel John Hessing, Tlie 
tombstone in the crypt bears a*i inscribid bhick-.slato slab, while the 
cenotaph in tho nppfr chamber has a similarly inscribed graystone 
slab ; and crowning all is a hund*ome spiked dome. In tho lower 
oloisters arc the tonibs of some of Hessiiig’s relations. The inscrip, 
tion is as follows:—“Sacred to the memory of John William 
Hessing, Into a Colonel in tho service of Maharajah Dowlut Row 
.''indiali, who after sustaining a lingering and very painful illness for 
ninny years wich a true Christian fortitude and resignation, departed 
this life 2Ut July 1SI).3, aged 63 yrs, 11 rotlis, nndSdays.” 

“As u tribute of their affection and regard, this mnnutuunt is erected 
To bis beloved memory by his discon.eolatc widow Ann Hessing ami 
afHicted sons «nd daughter, George V/illiam Hessing, Thomas William 
Hessing; ami Magdalen Sutherland. He was a native of Utrecht in 
Ilollancl, and came out to Ceylon in the miliUiry service of tho 
Dutch E. I. Company in tho year 1752, and was present at tho taking 
of Candia by their troops. Five years afterwards lie returned to 
Holland and came out again to India in the year 1763, and served 
under the Nizam cf the Deccan. In tlie year 17^4 he entered into 
the service of Mudarow Sindiah and was engaged in the several 
battles that ted to the aggrandizement of that chief and wlierein be 
signalized himself so l>y his bravery as to gain the esteem and 
anprobat'on <-f his employers. More particularly at the b.attle of 
Hhonda Gown near Agra in 1737, which took place between this 
chief and Nowaiib Ishmael Reg, when he. then a Captain, was 
severely wounded. On the donth of Mndarow Sindiah in 1793. 
ho continued with bis succe.ssor Dowlut Row Sindiah and ir. 1798 
he attain’d to the rai.k of Colonel, and immediately after to the 
coiuniHnd of tl.o Fort and City of Agni, and which he hold to 
Ills death.” Under the inscrijition is the name of “Philip Hunt, 
Set., Calcutta.” 

According to the history of that time—“ In 1799, the Mabriitla 
governor of Agra rebelled, and General Perron, then omiib-yed by 
Daulat Rao Scindia, took the Fort after a siege of 58 days, when 
John Hessing was .appointed governor with his brother George as 
second in enmmand ; both being Dutchmen and Colonels in Scindi.a's 
si-rviee, John Hesiing died in the Fort, and was succeeded by his 
brother George.” 
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N. of Hessinp’s monument is a Iiupe pyramidal one of masonry 
bearing tbe inscription in French Ici reste les corps dn 4res 
enfans de GenrI. Perron dans le service de Mahraje Sindiah, A.ii. 
1793.” [Here lie the bodies of four children of General Perron in ilu* 
service of Maharaja Scindia a.D. 1793.] Close to tins is the domed 
sepulchre of the Catholic Fathers, the oldest legible inscription in 
which hears tlm date 1634. 

in this quarter is also the domed tomb of Walter Rcinhard, known 
as Samru and Sombre, and described in Skinner’s M^iunii-s a* “ stern 
and bloody-minded, in no degree remarkable for fidelity or devotion 
to his employers.” His disgraceful career is given loil-', .and 
he is chieHy remarkable as the husband of the famous Sarnru Bcgarn 
of Sardlinna, who, on becoming n R()man Catholic in 17K1, assumed 
the name of Johanna, to which she afterwards added Nobilis, Samru 
left a natural son, who as Nrtwnb Znfariab Kh^^n intrigued and 
obtained temporary possession of Sardhana. When expelled, he 
drank himself to death, and “was buried by the side of his infantous 
father in the ancient Catholic cemetery at Agra.” Moijhul 

Empxrt.'] 

Samru's tombstone of graystotie bears the following inscription in 
Portuguese:—” Aqvi lazo Walter Reinhard, Morreo Aos 4 Dcmny<<, 

N’o Anno De 1778.” (Here lies Walter Reinhanl, died on the 'Ith 
May, in the year 177S.]. Another tombstone under the same doiuv 
is inscribed as follows in French;—“ Ici Repose lo Corps «le Paulo 
Frederic, Tu^ Anx Sieaie Do Kama, Le 30 Octobre 1792.” [Here 
liesthebody of Paulo Frederic, killed at tho siege of K(5ma, the 
3rd October 1792.]. The nnioscribed tombstone of red sandstone 
on a two-stepped platform facing the entrance t<> Samru’s sUrino 
probably that of tho Nawib Zafarfab Kbiin. Among other interesting 
«ombs in this cemetery is that of tho great traveller TictVenthaler ; 
and here also probably Ho the remains of the French artist Aiistin do 
Bordeaux, who is said to have died at Agra. 

The Tomb op Husaini Shastri is in the walled S/da Ceiuotpry 
just across tho Agra Navigation Canal, N. of the Civil Couris and n't' 
tho \y. side of the road to Poiya Ghtit on the Jumna. Tho tomb 
contains the remains of Kdzi Ndrulla Kbdn, a learned divine ami' 
author of several books, who having, it is said, incurred the dis-' 
pleasure of Jahdngfr for entering into a controversy with a favourite ‘ 
nmayi of Ndr Jahdn, was executed and cast into tho fields, A ! 
pitying Shia buried liim here, and lie has ever since bicn regarded 
'*s a martyr and suint. He claimed to be descended from M ubammad’s 
grandson Husain, and was born at Shastri in Persia ; honce tho title 
•y which he is commonly known. His tomb, renovated in 1886, 
consists of a tombstone in a pavilion with a flat roof supported by 
enr corner pillars end six side and «*nd columns, nil of brick and 
p aster; and also two internal pillars. The tombstone consisia of a 
graystone slab bearing a marble slab with an epitaph dated 1010 
^ L u sandstone additions on tho N. side of 

^ marble slab, 1303 a.h. [1886 a.D.]. 

V Shah Abul Ulla is in a walled Snnjii Cemetery. 

between the tomb of Uusaioi 
n and the Karbala, The Shah, a Mogbnl nobleman, wb 
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rc*ttre«l from the world in the reign of Jahangir and died at Agra 
.n lie' here surrounded by many relations and connections, in 

what is really a family gravevard, entered from the K. by a hand- 
s-Tue gateway, which ioi'ks, and is siatecl to be, couiparatively modern. 
On a larao sijuare plath rm, 3 ft. high, is a smaller .square platform. 
1 ft. high, both being stone paved ; and the latter, surrounded by 
iron lamp-pO'ts and eneb'sed by a low lattice rail, bears a pillared 
pavilion in which is the tombstone of the Shah, always kept covered 
with a richly embroidered shroud. A pillar at the head of the 
tombstone has an inscription <>f which the date is obliterated. There 
are other buildings ch'se to the tomb, including a ma>ji<l. I’eople 
assemble here every Thursday to sing hymns to the memory of the 
Shah, which is much revered by his co-reiigiot«ists ; and Here also is^ 
held an annual fair, when alnts are di>tributed to the poor. 

The (.‘hatki Raja JaswaNt Singh, the memorial of a raja of 

Jodhpur liearing this name, is a well* 

Northern division. If f"I 

of Aurangzeb. As the raja died at 

about ld77, it i.s improbable that his body was crematetl here. “ It is 

a stjuare building of red sandsionc standing in the centre of a garden 

entered on the east or river side by solid .«toiio doors, at the head of 

a flight of steps leading from the river. The eastern wall is faced 

with sandstone, beautifully carded in relief with figures »'f vases and 

wreaths ot flowers. The buibiing has a Hat roof supported on 

pillars, the spaces between which are filled ui» with stone screens of 

iattico wnrk.’’ [.VmV/]. 

The MaL'soledm ok Jti.mad-ud-Daula, standing on the left bank of 

the Jumna, close the pontoon bridge, is the 
AXjIGARH road, garden tomb of Mirza Ghiiis-nd-din Muhain* 

mad, whose adventurous arrival at Akbar’s 


reign 


court in 1576 with his daughter and son. the afterwards famous Ndr 
Jahunand Asaf Khan has already been noticed. When his daughter 
became empress in 1611, Gbiiis-ud-din was Lord High Treasurer, but 
was soon after promoted by Jabdngir to the exalted position of 
r</:'V or “I’riine Minister” with the title of hiunid-i'd-duuhi or “ Keli- 


;ince of tlie fstate.” 


Blochmann tlescribes him thus :—“ Gbias Beg was 


a poet. He imitiited the old classics, which ruling passion showed 
itself a few hours before ho died .... Jahangir praises him for his 
social ijualities and says that his society was better than exhilarating 
drugs. He was generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen 
angry. .. . Ho was never idle; his official accounts wore always in the 
greatest order.” His imperial master and son-in-law, writes naively 
regarding him in his Mtuioirs :—“ Ho liked bribes and shewed much 
boldness in demanding them.” While lying ill without hope of 
recovery, he was visited by the emperor and empress. Nur Jaln'in 
asked him if he recognized Jab.'tngir. His reply was a quotatum 
from a Persian poet, meaning ‘‘'I'ho blind-born e’en, if present now, 
would surely know tint splendid brow,” Roe acknowledges the 
countcDance and assistance given to him and his embassy by this re¬ 
markable man and his family. Itiraad-ud-dnula died at Kungra on 
his way to Kashmir in 1622, when the intlnence of his daughter was 
at its zenith, and this handsome mausoleum, as unique in design as 
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in finish, is popularly Relieved to have been erected by ber, 
of cost. The story goes, that she bad first intended to construct tho 
shrino of silver, but was persuaded that a siructure of such 
material would be more liable to spoliation than one of stone. t 
was completed in 16*28, and bus ever smee borne Gbias-ud-dln s title 

of Itimad-ud-daula. , , 

An ordinary gateway, at the left side of the roail from the pontoon 
bridge to Aligarh, leads througha walled garden to the Main Gateway, 
ffivioK entrance into the inner garden, 540 ft. siiuarc ; bounded on 
the \V. by the Jumna, and on the other sides by high bnek-and- 
nlaster walls between corner towers, pavilion.capped and oetagunn 
in plan. At the centre of the N. and S. wall is a rectangular false 
gateway of red sandstone, inlaid with marble and slate, and sur¬ 
mounted by eight florabheaded and spiked pinnacles,inlaid with similar 
materials in chevron. At the centre of the inner garden, divided by 
stone.paved footpaths into ^Mir/crrrs is the Tomb ; duo_W. of which 
a two-storeyed BiJrddari stands at the river front, with its uj'per and 
lower storeys above and below tho garden level, respectively. At 
each end of the Bdrddari, along the western margin of tho garden, 
is a low lattice-rail of red sandstone extending to a tower; and 
connected with the latter are .<«etvants* quarters and afine well for 
supplying the garden with water. The garden jiarffrres, which bad 
for three centuries been noted for their rare shrui's, beautiful Howors, 
and till cypresses, were in Lord Curzon’s time reduced to their 
present condition of flat and uninspiring grass-plots. 

The Main Gateway with a two-fold wooden gate, is a handsome 
rectangular two-storeyed structure of red sandstone, profusely 
decorated with geometrical, floral, and other designs in marble and 
slate. The central front and back high-wall, bearing an ornamental 
cresting, is flanked to right and left by a slender floral-headed and 
spiked higher pinnacle, inlaid along its entire length in chevron ; 
and four similar corner pinnacles surmount the roof, while tho heads 
of tho lower walls are crowned by a parapet, similar to the cresting 
just noticed. At each end of tho roof is a square pavilion, tho 
massiveness and plainness of which mars considerably the otherwise 
generally pleasing effect of the gateway. 

Tho Tomb has a red sandstone platform bearing a Mortuary Storey 
and a Cenotaph Chamber, both of the purest white marble, exqui¬ 
sitely inlaid m a variety of geometrical, floral, and other patterns, 
mth stones of many colours, prominent among them being tho beau¬ 
tiful aju6a (wonderful) or brecciated jasper, known to some ns “ plum 
pudding stone.” 

The Platform, 149 ft, square by 3^ ft. high, has faces inlaid all 
round with geometrical patterns in marble and slate, and is mounted 
tho^ middle of each side by a set of steps, down the centre of 
which is an inclined waterfall connected with a tank in its stone-payed 
terrace. The platform has been despoiled of its enclosing laitico- 
rail, and the tanks of tboir fountains; but these will doubtless be 
restored at some future time. 

The Mortuary Storey, 69 ft, square, standing'at the centre of tho 
plstfora on a plinth 2 ft. high, has an octagonal tower, 40 ft. high* 
at each corner, girding which and the entire edifice is a brackotted 
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cornice, projected from the level of its terrace. The lower part 
of each tower remains octagonal for some height above the 
terrace, «nd then becoming circular, ends with a bracketted head 
round and Hat, bearing a pavilion. The lower octagonal lengths of 
the towers have encirclmg panels of geometrical inlay with deep band 
borders, above which arc smaller panels with inlaid cypressesfurns 
flowers in vases, amphorte, etc. The iippercircular lengths have inlaid 
ovals connected by stnngs of inlays. fJachfaceof the Mortnarv Storey 
has a stepped archway at its centre, on either side of which is Hrst a 
door-shaped aperture with an arched one above it, both closed with 
lattice screens; and next an apsed reces-^ with similar apertures and 
screen,-. Above these openings, and also round tho towers, are 
oblong frieze-panels, inscribed with Toghra texts from the Korrtn ; 
and above the r inth are dado-panels with richly inlaid borders. 
Internally, the Mortuary Storey has a Central Chamber, 221 ft. 
square, with an outer rectangular hall along the entire length of each 
sulo, and four square Corner Rooms, 

The Central Chamber contains tw.. uninscrihed toml-stoncs. standing 
side by side on a low platform, one bearing a and the other 

a talhti over the remains of Mirza GhiYus-ud-din and his wife, respec- 
tively. 1 hey are of the usual .Moslem ^flturtype, and are with the 
platform made of man a yellowish-brown porphvry. The 

inlajuug of the platform is sirikingly impressive. At the centre of 
the S. side of the chamber, is .i doorway with a wooden door, and 
a similar opening m each of the other three sides is closed with a 
lattice screen ; while an arched window above each of these four 
openings IS also similarly closed. The marble-paved Hoor of the 
chamber is beautifully inlaid, chiefly in shades of brown; and the dado, 
also nf marhlo, is olaborately inlaid with stones of various colouiv. 
Ihe walls above the dado, and the vaulted roof, are profusely covered 
with frescoes on polished stucco of geometrical and Horal combina¬ 
tions, cyp^sses, vases, amphr.ne, etc. ; and tho inscriptions along the 
frieze are Toghra <]uotations from tho Kor.'in. 

The Halls face tho cardinal points, and have dados and frescoed 
wall-faces and roofs, similar to those nf the Central Chamber; and 
their marble floors are inlaid. 7'hc entrances into these halls nnd 
thoir lattioC'Screencd openinps, have already been notic^^d, as has 
also the door leading from the S. Hall into the Central Chamber. 
It only remain^ to say that a red sandstone staircase ascends to the 
teirace fro™ the outer j'nmb of tho lattice-screened opening at each 
end of the S. H.ill; and that a doorway at each end of each Hall 
le.ids into a Corner Koom. 


The Corner Rooms, as regards floors and decorative features, re¬ 
semble the Halls; and each of them has two inner doorways, and two 
enter lattice-screened doorways with an arched window nliove each 
similarly closed. Thc'e rooms contain white-marble tombsiones, as 
follows:—S.-E. room—an nninscribed tombstone with a kalanutCiu, 
said to be that of a servant of Ghiits-nd-din. N.-E. room—an 
uninscrihed tombstone without either a lalamdrm or (akhti, and 
ajiother by its side witli a lakhti and inscribed with Toghra texts 
from the Kor^n, These are said to belong to Ghitts-ud-din’s 
brother and his wife. X.-W. room—an uninscrihed tombstone 
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with 9 . lakhti, said to be that of (Jhils-tul-din s sister. 
room—An uninscribed tombstone wiih n knlunvUin said to je 
that of the voungcr of tho two sons Ghiiis-ud-dhi, brought to 
India in Akbar’s reign. His elder son, Asaf Khan,— tho brotlicr of 
KdrJah^n.the fa.her of “The Lady of th^ TjIj.’ and the fan.oim 
Prime Minister of Jahangir and Shah Jah:ln-is buried atbhadra. 

near Lahore, close to the mauBoleuin of the former. 

The Cenotaph Chamber, 25 ft. 8 ins. s luare, on an inlaid plint h, it. 
high, is placed centrally on the marhle paved torraco of tuo M»w*'r 
rooms just noticed. It contains the uninKTibcd marhlo cenotaphs, 
on a low platform, of Mirza Ghi^^-ud*din and his wife, vertically above 
their tombstones, like which, they bear a lalaDidi'in and Udhiif respec- 


The doorway in each corner tower, opcninc on to thc terrace, leads 
by a winding staircase to its crowning pavilion. The prc'seut 
marble lattice-rail, onclosins: the terrace l>etween tho towers, replaced 
in 1902 the original one, of which no trace remained. Marblo ].atticp<l 
rails round the staircase openings at the S, side of the terrace, would 
relieve their pit-like appearance, and add to tho safety of the 
public. 

Returning to tho Cenotaph Chamber. Each lavishly inlaid side 
has three archways, the largest in the centre ; and all the archwavs 
are closed with screens, iinperforato above an<l latticed below their 
springings. In the latter is a central doorway on the N. and S. with 
« set of steps before it. A deep dripstone on brackets surmounts the 
sides; and the Chamber is crowned by a Byzantine square-shaped dome, 
spnogingfrom vortical sides, with its flat square topadorued by a gilt 
spike at each corner. Internally, the floor, the tombstone platform, and 
the pillars, are richly inlaid with stones of many colours, in a variety 
of geometrical, floral, and other designs; while in the archways, 
above their springings, arc inlaid cypresses, urns. Mowers in vases, 
amphor®, etc. There are also Toghra inscriptions from tho Koritn. 
1*1 long narrow panels between the heads of tho pillars; and above 
all is the vaulted roof, coated with fine stucco, bearing flora! 
devices in gold and colours, A noticeable feature is tho inlay on 
the cenoUpbs of red borders and bluish-black scrolls, looped 
together with white and mottled rosettes: and the inlay on the floor, 
of bold leaf-scrolls with a broad border of leaves in various colours, 
16 strikingly effective. Tho chnsteness and delicacy of tho carving 
'Itr^gbout the Tomb, is also deserving of special attention. 

The Bfirfidari, overlooking the river, is a rectangular building of 
♦k with decorative features, generellv resembling those of 

the Main Gateway, like which, it bos eight pinnacles, similarly placed 
and constructed. From each end nf it, a staircase descends to the 
river bank; and adjacent to it on tho S., is a staircase to a subtorra- 
p®^*J^P^*'tment, said to have been used as a utnAna bath room. The 
Karfidari, converted into a residence, was for a long time rented out 
y Government as a cool summer resort; but this practice ha* for 
many years been discontinued, and the walls and doors erected for 
have been removed. 

♦K.! centre the lower storey of 

e baradan, and at its N, and 8. end, a pavilion-capped octagonal 
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towor; and between the former and each of the latter, is a lino of 
rooms facing riverward with a platform in front, long since despoiled 
of its original stone-paving. These rooms, havintr been flooded by 
the river, have their floors covered with silt; and the lower parts of 
their entrances are built np. to prevent further floodinir and cense- 
<|iient danger to founflations. The lower storey of the Bdr.^dari fans 
H profusely inlaid face, somewhat nearer the river than that of 
the rooms on either side: and opens on to a stone-paved platform. 
It contains three connected front rooms, of whicli tlie central with 
a tank is the largest; and four small t»ack rooms, two of which stand 
together at each side of a passage from the front central room 
to a waterfall in the back wall for tlie supply of the tauk. These 
rooms, once richly decorated with frescoes in gold and colours, 
afforded a cool refuge from the scorching summer heat; and as they 
face tho prevailing direction *'f the hot winds in April and May 
were doubtless kept coid by Was-Z/nrs tatties, for which tho adjacent 
river eave an easily accessible supply of water. At each end of 
the lower storey, a staircase ascends to the up})er storey and the 
garden ; and a curious feature is the marble head of a fish, projected 
from tho platform before it, through the mouth of which tho tank in 
the front central room was cmj)tieil. 

To the Arcba-ological Deoartment is due the comparatively perfect 
condition of this mausoleum, and the extensive and costly restorations 
effected under its guidance, are best known to thoso who remember 
its dilapidated condition about fifty years ago. “ Owing to its grace¬ 
ful proportions, the exiiuisite delicacy of the work within and without, 
and the extraordinary richtio«s of its ornamontations, it may fairly 
claim to rank with, if not above, tho more celebrated buildings of the 
period as a typical example of tho highest stage of decorative archi¬ 
tecture achieved by the Mughals.” lAVWf/]. 

The superiority of the pirira dura in this mansoloum has been 
ascribed tn the gradual evolution of this art; but its incomparable 
excellence overall previous local examples is more suggestive of 
the sudden introduction of a superior starxlard, probably European, 
than of a rrogressivo link in the chain of Moghal inlay, always 
hampered by Oriental conservatism. And the presence of many 
foreignera. Italian artists included, at Jahitugir’s court, who 
were patronized both by him and Nvlr Jnhan, favours the idea 
that this mausoleum, like the Tiij, owes most of its beauty to their 
genius. 

A parting word may be said regarding tho possible connection 
between tho marble towers of this nraiisoleum and the minarets of 
the Titj. That Cunningham regarded the latter as hanng been 
suggested by the partiaUii detached tower-rooms of Hum.'tyifn’'^ 
Mausoleum near Delhi, has been noticed ante. But the irholl'f 
detacheil towers here have surely a better claim to this distinction. 

The C'HINI-Ka-k.vuza, or “ China Tomb,” so called from an insetting 
of glszed tile.s resembling porcelain, is tho next object of lutercst 
along the Aligarh Koad. It is said to be tho shrine of a poet of 
Shiraz mimed Shnkrulla, who entered Jahringfr’s serNneo in abovit 
1617. lie probably built the Tomb while he was Shah JahlJns 
fjiirdii or “ Financial Minister,” with the title of Afzal Kbfint 
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The enclosure containing theTonib, lying alone the river bank, al«- 

contains a lately-planted garden, at the N.-W. corner of which an 

ocUeonHl tower, bearing a pillared pavilion. . , , i 

The Tomb, built entirely of brick-and plastcr, conMsts above ground 
of a dilapidated superstru>‘ture, 80 ft. sipiare, coated cxUrnall> wi i 
innumerable pieces of tiles, bedded in plaster, and 
smooth enamelled faces, diapered with geometncal and oUier tlcMgiis 
in blue, green, orange, and red, including delicate shades of tues.- 
colours. Similar work on other buildings at Agra lacks tho bolnne-^s 

anil finish achieved here; and even th-it at Akbars Mausoleum i< 
comparatively insignificant. Much of this beautifnl insetting has riis- 
appeared, and that remaining is fortunately above ’‘‘''‘,1 , 
human hands. At the centre of each face, an archway ft, hlgn, 
opened into the interior, comprising four sijuare c<»i nor roorns, four 
recUngular side rooms, and an octagonal central chamber with two 
cenotaphs. Crowning all, was a great Patlntn dome, springing from 
an octagonal base, and four slender Horal-headeil pinnacle’', one on 
each corner of the roof. The cenotaphs, probably of Afzal Khan 
and his wife, are now represented by brick-and-plaster siibstiuites. 
The walls were frescoed on stucco with floral designs in linlliant 
colours, but of this not much remain.s, and tho inscription from the 
KorSn, have also suffered for want of preservation. Most of the 
S. side of tho building has collapsed, and what remains of it, 
propped up by brickwork pillars, shows the ingenious method 
adopted of reducing jiressuro on the haunches of the dome by 
embedding empty and jCtlCis in tho concrete packing of the 

spandril. Below the level of the ground, immediately under the 
superstructure, are very ruinous vaulted crypts, now open toward' 
the river, from the central of which the tombstones belonging lo this 
part of the shriiie are entirely missing. 

This Tomb, formerly accessible from the riverside only, is now 
connected with the Aligarh Road by a good carriage way ; and for its 
presentable condition, at no small outlay, tho public aro chiefly 
indebted to the Arcbmologicnl Department, a recently deceased' 
member of which (E. W. Smith), has in his Mo'jhul Ctdour D^coraiion 
9f A, 7 m, given the fullest description of it yet published. 

Th8 Kam Baoh, N. of thelZahara Biigh, is tho next ^laco of in¬ 
terest on the left bank of tho Jumna, acce3'*iblo by tho Aligarh Road. 
The origin of this garden is untraceablc, but that it existed before 
Mbar’s time is highly probable ; and it is mentioned by this emperor 
1*1 his Mtnxoirs, It was, according to traditional lore, this jovial 
f ^®'’<>'irite resori for pleasure parties, at which, midst fountains 
p* wine and perfumes, ho and his boon companions of both sexes, 
indulged in air fresco revels to their hearts’ content— 

“And when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-ben.” 

^Vhen B^bar died at his palace of Chdrbdgb in 1530, his remains 
nr© believed to have been temporaiily interred in its precincts till 
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’heir removal to Kabul : tradition has it that diirinp this time they 
rested in the garden which yieldeil him so much pleasure while living. 

In the first historical mention of the garden, it is styled the B^igh 
.y'o-aj.^fiAn or “ Light-spangled garden and some derive this name 
from Ndrafsh^n, a snppositive princess to whom it is said to have 
belonged. It subseciuently hccame the jointure and favourite resort 
<'f the empress Ndr Jabitn ; and succeeding governments have main- 
tainefl it as a jiublic plea-ure-ground. When it came to be known as 
Ham Bdgh is not recorded ; and it is a moot point among antiquaries 
whether tho name is a corruption of the Persian (repose), or a 
dedication to Hama, tho hero of the I’amown, deified by the Hindus 
as the seventh aaitor or “incarnation” of Vishnu. The latter 
-.ilution is, liowever, most favoured, as a ch’inge effected bv the 
Mahr.lttas, during their occupation of Agra from 1785 to 1803; 
c'orrohorative of which may .still be seen some HmhIu idols on the 
river bank W. of the garden, said to hu its guardian angels. 
The garden, enclosed by high w.iHs with corner towers bearing 
]'iliared pavilions, is divided by stone-paved footpaths into fxirterri's, 
cliietly devotcil to the cultivation of vegetables and fruit trees ; but 
there is also a good show of Howering jtlants. 'I'he lessee is ever 
willing to sell its prorJuce to visitor*, and graciously leaves to 
tlieir judgment the iiach/iish for gifts of button-holes. 

A high stone terrace, along the river face, is margined externally by 
a low lattice-rail, and centrally placed on this side are two double¬ 
storeyed summer-houses, on either side of a stone-paved court with 
a marble tank at its centre. '1‘heso bniUlings, modernized to suit 
the requirements of Europeans, and adequately furnished, have, for 
upwards of Imlf-a-century, been placed with a moderate rental at 
the disposal of the public. They have always been highly appreciat¬ 
ed as cool summer resorts by residents of Agnt ; and as quiet 
«nd romantic retreats for honeymooning. 

Some years ago, a red sandstone kiosk was erected E. of these 
summer-houses, at a spot in the garden said to be that where 
JlrJb.ar’s remains were interred, till their removal to KitbdI. 
Another much more recent interment is marked against the N. 
enclosure wall by the tomb of a child, probably brought here for 
change of air. 

The high river frontage, now in a ruinous condition, roust originallr 
jiresented an extremely imposing appearance. The northern vaulted 
rooms within it, accessil)le by staircases from the terrace above them, 
open on to a lower river-bank terrace, and show traces of having 
been furnished with tanks an<l fountains; while the rooms south¬ 
ward are now used m* kitchens and servants’ quarters for the 
^nmme^•houf•es jujit noticed. 

Reached by tho river bank, and immediately X. of the garden, i.s 
a street of dilapidated house* with a red sandstone gateway at each 
end. These bouses were probal>)v occupied by courtiers and oihers in 
attendance on Jabdngir and Xur Jahiin, when they visited the 
H^ich Nitrafsbfin. 

As lately as 1898, the Government of India actually ordered the 
>ale of Kitin Bifgh, and this favourite jdeasure-resort vvas thus threat¬ 
ened with possible extinction. But the timely assiinoption of the 
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vicernj’&lty of India br Lord CurzoD in 1899, averted this loss to 
public and disgrace to British rule. Numerous other benctits accru¬ 
ing to archceological remains throughout India, from Lord Cur/,ou’' 
interest in them, will, when fully recorded, bo one of the brightest, 
among many bright chapters, in the history of his masterful dicta¬ 
torship. 

Tub Bulan'D Bauu, bearing the name of Buland Khiln, a cumicl. 
of the court of Jahdngfr, to whom it belonged, lies a short distance 
N.of Rdm Bilgh abmg the river bank, by which it is most readily 
reached. The garden, comprising a lurgo orchard of guava trees, has 
at its S.-W. corner u decayed pavilion-capped tower, a little N. of which 
isa five*storeyed tower of red sandstone, siirrotmded by an arched 
gallery and surmounted by a payili'»n or light-coloured sandstone- 
tho only instance at Agra of an entire pavilion built of such material. 
This somewhat dilapidated structure, known as the llaUis Kliumla or 
‘•Thirty-two pillius," possesses oorisidorable architectural merit. 
Close by, at the northern limit of the garden, a groat pile of ruinous 
masonry overhanging tbo river, is known ns tlio Siith /{aUi or “ Sovon 
Wells,” from the fact of its including seven lifts for raising water 
from the river for the adjacent gardens. 

The Jama ilASJlD, built of red Kandsiono by Jahitoiira Bcgam, the 
CITY ROAD widest and favourite daughter of Shnb Jahitn, 

supplanted as the Muhammadan catbodral of 
Agra, the Kalan or Kill Masjid (described ««/<) of ihu time of 
Akbar and Jah;fng(r. 

Being during the Mutiny of 1857 regarded as a menace to the 
fort, it was taken from the Muhammadans ; its main gateway and 
front cloisters were destroyed to clear the lino of fire ; and the entire 
structure was mined with powder ready to be blown up in case of 
necessity. On the recommendation of theCommissir>nor of Agra, Mr. 
atten, it was restored to the Muhammadan coronumity in 1858, by the 

Lawrence ; since which, itsmonagomont, and that 
nirteen other local mosques, has been intrusted to a Muhaminadun 
Doam, with an annual income of about Rs. 13,000 at its disposal. 

located at iho W, side of Kandri Bazar in the City, 

^1^® Agra Fort Station, has a bosoinent, 
W "• W.. by 11 ft. high, bearing on its 

biMi- .* •* proper, opening on to a stone-pavod court wiih a 

flnnl-atA ®®®tre. The court has a central gateway at its N. and S., 

are the plinths of iho 

wera y\ ^ banking cloisters, the superstructures of whicli 

ol ®n o?t.o&ooal tower, surmounted at tho level 

simiiflr n pavilion with a spiked dome ; and there is a 

pavilion ®‘'O'tch corner of the mosque surmounted by a similar 

sun-diat^ftl'n centre, stops lead to a landing boarinir a central 

front and sides of the basement, rented as shop.'«. 

the back is a l^*i “aintenance of the mosqiio ; and at 

o.oack IS a blank unsightly wall, relieved only by the projection of 
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the central uiihrati of the mosque, between two octagonal pinnacles, 
each hearine a pavilion. Some compensation for this hideousness is 
I he relief afforded to the side walls by beautiful apse»—a most unusual 
feature in b semented mos<pies. The tank in the court, facing the 
mo.Mjue, has a raised margin, on each corner of which stands a lanky 
four-pillared pavilion. Eiicli side-gateway has six pavilions on its 

,-u„f_three in a row. back and front ; and each of the cloisters, stanrl- 

ing on plinths 2 ft. hich at each side of these gateways, carries a row 
of eight pavilions ali>ng the inner side of its roof, while its outer wall 
is pierced bv plain doorways. The mosque, 270 ft. by 100 fr.. exter¬ 
nally, and standing on a plinth 2 ft. high, has a grand, central, apsed 
entrance, 17 ft. high, with an internal archway, 25 ft. lii«h. 

The hieh wall containing tho entrance —higher than the other walls 
of the buiUling, has an inlaid crest, surmounted by five j>avilions, and 
flanked on each side by an octagonal pinracle, higher than the pavi¬ 
lions. Each pinnacle, inlaid along its entire length in alternate zig- 
wigs of marble and slate, is crowned by a pavilion. The marble- 
cased face of the high wall, has a fnind fiordered I'y slate inlay above 
and at each side of the central entrance. 'I'hese bands are inlaio with 
Persian inscrij'tions in slate, stating that the mosque “was built hy 
order of ... tho most revered of tlio ladies of the ago, tlie pride of 
women, the princess of the realm ... the most honoured of the i.<suo 
of tho head of the faithful. Jalianara bogam.” It is also stated here, 
that the mosque was “ built at a cost of 5 lac.-- of rupees ... and com¬ 
pleted in a period of 5 years ... in 1058 [1048 a.D.]* 

As forced labour was employed in building the mosipie, and the 
•matcriils came free of cost from .state quarries, the expenditure 
recorded here was doutle-s.s incurred only for tlie salaries of superin¬ 
tendents and specialists, iiliis ihe charge made for the food doled out 
to workmen. Had full payment been made for both materials and 
labour, the mosque would even at that lime of comparatively low rates, 
have probably cost notices than 25 lacs of rupees; and the I'resent 
cost of erecting it might well amount to H.«. 45 , 00 , 000 , or £300,000. 

At each side of the pinnacles flanking the main entrance, tho 
mosque itself is eniered from the from by two archway.®, 27 ft. high ; 
and standing on the roof above them, N. and S. of ihe pinnacles, 
are seven pavilions, seen af-ove the inlaid parajiei girding the roof. 
Marble dado-panels, 5Mt. high, bordered by two parallel linc-s of 
.slate inlay, run »long the entire facade, and also the whole of the 
interior, before entering which, attention may be drawn to the prettv 
pattern inlaying with marble the parapet and tlie cre.st of the central 
high wall, an<l also to the marble line-inlay fornuDg panels and 
borders round the exterior. Passing notice may also be taken of the 
curious high pulpit of light coloured sandstone, standing in front of 
the central entrance. ... • i 

Internally, tho nio-(pic-proper is divided into a front and a wider 

back section by a long wall, 9 ft. thick, pierced by 5 arches facing 

* The date of tho com|iletion of the mosque is variously staled in 
Guide.s to Agra. That given here is taken from a transcript of 
tho Persian inscription round tho face of tho main entrance to tho 
mosque-proper. 
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those in the front wall, which is parallel lo it and 12 ft. thick. 
At the centre of the front section ie the front a|)«cd archway, tlie 
side walls of which shut it off from two Imlls on either side, coiineet- 
€cl by an archw.sy, and opeiiinj,' by a doorway into a lan^ina chapel 
at the outer end. At the centre of the back section is a largo hall, 
entered by the front apsed archway, and Hanked on each side liy two 
smaller hulls, connected with it nnu with each other by an archway, 
and openiDg by a doorway into a :««<?/<« chapel at the outer end. 
Thus, but for the side wails of tho central apsed entrance, the in¬ 
terior consists of a connected front and back aisle of hvo h.ays, wiili 
a chapel at the ends of both aisles. 

Facing each front entrance, a nn/irdh is recessed into tho back w.all, 
that in tl>e central ball being tho largest, aixl the only one en'^ed witli 
marble. Round and within this j/uTud/*, are Arabic toxta from the 
iioriCn inlaid with slate, and at its N. .side stands a steppc<l }>iilpit of 
marble. Tho mos'jue is doored with praying-s))aces of red and light- 
coloured s;indstone, while such spaces in the marble Hooiiiig of the 
end chapels are formed with slate iiday. The outer walls of tho 
chapels are pierced by doorways closed with latiice-screens of red 
sandstone. Dado-panels, similar to those along tho fa^’nde, adorn 
every part of the interior to a height of ft. ; and aiove them the 
wall-faces are coated wiih stucco. 


A great niasonry dome, crowning the central hall facing the tunin 

entrance, stands on the outer roof between two smaller dome-, 
similarly constructed. These dome.s, springing directly from ttio roof 
without intervening necks, are encircled by paraded bands ininid in 
xig-zag with fillets of marble alternating with wider ones of rod sand¬ 
stone, up to ilie floral caps on their gili-spiked heads, Mostguitlo 
books^stato that the pavilion domes are of marble with gilt spikes, 
ut this is a mistake. The mosque has pavilions ns f"llows eight- 
pillared large and !»mall, 6 and 4 respectively ; four-pillared, 07 ; ml 

0 which are dnpstoned and have masonry domes coated witli white 

I'wft from a distance. And of th^'se domes, only 

«n;i-oc it” small eight-pillared pavilions have gilt 

® those of the 07 four-pillared pavilions aro of stone, 
ihe mosque IS said oysomo to have all the origiimlitv and vigour 

tivlA? mingled with many traces tho Pathfin 

domes are cited as illustrating the best form of the 
K! k tk of which (according to them) is first noticeable 

of Tdj. But unfortu- 
school neck-supported domes of tho Mogbal 

f**'® mosque, as did also the groat dome of the 


2€b c“ommiSde? [December 1669], Aiirang- 

knownbvtheDindu temple of Muttra 
foundation of a Dehra K6su Rii. On the same spot was laid the 

OQ the Ck Vha n b ^ , Thirty-three lacs were expended 

rework. The nch jewelled Idols Uken from the pagoj) temple 
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were trfiDsforrcd to Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leadin': 
to the Nawub Bt%am Sahib’s [(>., Jahiiiiiira’sJ mosque, in order that 
they might over be pressed down under f<»ot t>y the true believers.” 
[Cf. Fllli‘*t’s IlUtortf of Indiuy Vol. VII, pages 184-135]. 

The Akbari WasJID was a mosque built by Akbar, which, from 
causes unknown, became almost a complete ruin. The only remain- 
»ng part of it wns the mutilated basement, when in 1861 it was 
rescued from extinction by the Muhammadan Local Agency. The 
restoraiion thou effected, stands with the original name, at the W. 
side of the Kanuri Bnjiar in the City, a short distance S. of the 
KutWiili. 

The building, entirely of red sandstone, has a basement 15 ft. 
high, the roadside face of which contains a series of rooms rented as 
shops, with a tower at each end bearing a domed pavilion. 

From the N. side of the basement, lying along a lane running 
westward from the main road, a Hight of step* leahs to the terrace, at 
the \V. side of which stands the raos(iue, faced by an open stone- 
paved court with a tank at its centre, and a low lattice-rail of red 
sandstone along its front. The mosque, 84 ft. by 25 ft., “has seven 
arched oponing-t to the front, the Hat roof being supported on three 
rows of eight columns, tbo sjmce between those on the S., W., and 
the N. being closed up with walls,** [A'enY/]. The roof bears a large 
central dome, and a pavilion at each corner ; and it is stated on a 
marble slab over the central archway, that the mosque was renovated 
in 1278 A.H. [1861 a.D.]. All the domes aro surmounted by gilt 
spikes. 

Tub Mas.iid Motamid IOun (known locally as that of ISawab 
Mautmat Khun) was built of red sandstone in the reign of Jahangir, 
by tbo imj)eria’ treasurer, Mutamid Khan. U stands in Rlifl-kiJ-baair, 
with the E. side of its basement, 10 ft. high, lying along^a narrow 
lane running .eouthward from the Kashmiri Bazitr in tbo City. On 
tho basemont-terraoe, reached by a Higbt of steps on the E., i^ a 
tankless, stone-paved cottrt, with tho mosque on the W., and arrange¬ 
ments fur the supply of both cold and hot water, on tho S. 

The fumade of the mosque is ornamented with panels of light- 
coloured sandstone, amphonu, etc.; and of its three arched entrances, 
that ill the centre is tlio highest and wiliest. Tho stone-paved in¬ 
terior is divided by two arciied crosswalls inlo throe compartments, 
each crowned by a dome, that in tho centre being the largest. There 
is a milirdh and pulpit at the back of the central c<»mp:iriuient, and 
besides the three largo domes, just noiiced, tho front of tho roof is 
surmounted by u domed pavilion at each end. AH five domes arc of 
brick-Jind-plastcr, and each of them has a whitewashed stone spike. 
Tlie mosijue bears uo inscription. 

Thk Fadritola, or “Priests’ Quarter,*’ E, of the Central Jail, 
A -nrxAT^ casuall}' iioticod under “Topography and 
MUTTRA ROAD. ]{oHd Koutes” has a history dating frum the 

time of Akbar. Bernier writes :—“ In Agra, the reverend fathers the 
•Jesuits have a Churcli and College, where in private they teach 
tlie children of some *25 or 30 Christian families that have (I know 
not how) gathered and settled themselves there by the charitj 
of those fathers, the Ciiristian doctrine. It was At:bar who (in tho 
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time of the great power of tbe Porti^gvcft in the liuUys) called tboni, 
and gave thoiii a pension for their suhsi:>iei>cc, permitting titem to 
baild churches in the capital cities of Agra and L 'hore, and bis sou 
Jtha», Gxiire favored ibeio yet more. But Cluih /a4an, son of Jtltan 
Quire, and father of Aurangzeb, now reigning, io<'k from thorn their 
pension, caused their church at Lahore to be pulled down, and tbo 
greatest part of that in Agra, overthrowing also the steeple <'f the 
church, wherein that bell was that could be hoani over all the town.’' 

Tbe K. C. Mission was continued by the Jesuits with varying 
fortunes till the reign of Aurangzeb, who would not tolerate any 
mission at Agra. But it was revived about balf-a century after his 
time, and has since been conducted by tbe Oapucliiii Fathers. 
The Old Church, adjoining the Cathedral, and known ns the 
BudshaJd Gix-ja or “Imperial Church,” was restored by Samru in 
1769, and again in 1835 by Colonel Pilose, of Scindia’s service. It 
still exists as a domed building surrounded by tombs, the oldest 
legible epitaph on which bears the date 1785. 

The Masjid AuraKGZKb, situated in Alanigunj and best known 
locally as the Masjid Alamgir, was built by the oinporor AurangzCb, 
who on ascending the throne assumed the title of AUmg'o- or 
_ Conqueror of the World.” A chronogram in a loinx Persian 
inscriptioD, gives 1082 a.h. (1671 a.d.], as the date of its complotion, 
at which time, the emperor was away in tho Deccan, niukin^ » 
supreme effort to crush the Mahrdiias. 

come tweniy years ago, this noble structure ccaeod to be used as a 
place of worship, and abouJ the gross sacrilugo that nocessitutod this 
disuse, the eminent author Khdn Babifdur Muhammad Latff, writes 
with clearly suppressed indignation, that, “it has now been 
^-mpletely rem^oHed and is utilized as tbe Collector’s office. Mr. 

unt, the late Cnllecdir, built around it a number of shops, which 
have been rented lo traders.” 

of Sixty-four pillars), standing on 
we left side of tbe Agra Naviguiion Canal near its 113th milo, and 
nest reached from the bridge across it in the 4tli milo of tho Muttra 

Bakhshi SaUbat Khan, Shah 
Pn?? k tr^surer, who wiis cut down i- the carrousel of tbo 

Tbu Amar Smgb Rithor, the Mabdrdja of Jodhpur in 1644.* 
69ift red sandstone, comprises n boll on a plinth, 

nlatfor^ Sortie by two superimposed square 

SointiS 132 ft. square by 5 ft. high, is 

hiffh hom* ^ the centre of each aide, while tho lower, 2 ft. 

of^earth denuded of its stone casing^ is now a more mound 

^ engrailed 

oornw- aSd wJ ^ four-pillared abutment at either 

iaSroal oni^wTtl —^ openings, are four 

sixteen single pillars. 

the name or i'Aam5as altogether, whence 

with sUghtlv MiTfld T® ’ *11 ^1^* Pallors have plain souare shafts 

J^gnHy carved bases and imposts.. The buildinir h 


imposts 
See page 100. 


ha 


bjiildinp: has in fact 
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twenty-five sipjAre internal conipartmentR with an archway at each 
side ; and each of these ha* a doniica! roof of brickwork coated with 
plaster. The earthen floor of the interior, was doubtless paved with 
stone : and tliojgh there are now no traces of the cenotaph, it must 
orisnnaHy have «tood in the centfal compartment. 

yome remaining red-samistone brackets a*' 0 ve the external arch- 
wai s, indicate the former existence of an all-ronn<J bracketted drip¬ 
stone ; nnd there arc traces of pavilions on the roof. I'wo bnwl- 
sbaped, internally-plastered cistern®, cl..se to the S. side of the hall, 
are probnbiy remnants of an abandoned oil-miil. 

The upper platform, despoiled of its stone pavinc, has at each 
corner a pavilion, 12^ ft. sijuare, on a plinth, If ft. h'gh. The 
pavilions, internally adorned with floral pidntings on jioHshed stucco, 
have domes i but their spikes have been destrnyed. The side-faces 
of the upper platform bear clear traces of havine I’cen cased with 
stone, considerably ornamented with carving ; .and at each corner, is 
a small, internally-plastered room, under a pavilion. An opening, 
concealed behind the steps at each side of this platform, is suirgestive 
of a ventilating tunnel to the crypt below the central compartment 
of the hall. 

Thb RaDza SaDIK Khan, is the popular name of a large and lofty 
shrine standing about 150 ft. E. of the Chmisat Khamba Stldik 
Khdn, who diedin 1596, was a nephew of Itimnd-ud-daiila, a daughter 
of whose he married—another daughter being tno celelirated Ndr 
Jahtiti. He was a nwimihduf of 4000, and one of Akhar's most 
distinguished peers and officers. According, however, to the Transac- 
tions of Ou Archnotoijii-(\l o/" .lym, S4dik Khiin built a lomh 

for himself at Dholpur, where, as stated in an inscription on it, he 
was interred in 100.5 a.H. [1596 a.d.]. The tomb near the Chausat 
Khamba, now in a ruinous condition, cmisists above cround of a 
two-stepped octagonal platform surmounted by a domed cenotaph- 
chamber on a stone-cased plinth, 1^ ft. hich, and 51 ft. wide between 
opposite sides. The platforms, both lower and upper, 2 ft. nnd 5 ft. 
high respectively, having I'een stripped of their red-sandstone casings, 
ar** almost shapeless mounds of earth ; and only faint traces remain of 
eight pavilions, once adorning the tipper jdatform, one at the centre 
of each outer side. Tiic cenotaph chamber, a regular octagon with 
brick-nnd-plasrer walls 11 ft. thick, external side® 21 ft. b'ng, and a 
domical roof, has at the centre of ♦■aoh face, an np*ed rectangular 
recess with an engrailed arch, from the back of which a doorway 
lends through a reverse apse into the interior. Above the apses, a 
narrow gallery in the bo«ly of the wall, reached by staircasi-s from 
the E , overlook' the interior, and is lighted through arched apertures 
facing outwards ; while higher up, a braciietted dripstone of red- 
eandstonc encircles the building. 

The uppermost terrace round the dome, reached by siairca«G.s 
from the nailery, bears at each angle a beheaded pinnacle, coated 
with plaster. The hollow interior of the brick and-plaster dome, 
with its floor "n the same level as the uppermost terrace, is acressihlo 
from it by a doorway at each cardinal point; and its exterior of 
curious spiral fluting, is crowned by a spike of light-coloured .sand¬ 
stone. The tomb has been plundered of its cenotaph, and the 
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onlv traces of it are strips of sancistonc embedded in tbc plastered 
floor of the central cliamber, Beiow ihe cenotaph should be found 
the tombstone, but this too has been plundered. 

The siibterrain-an octagonal chamber once containing it, with a 
doorway on the S., is only 7 ft, high, and has a small tunnel entering 
it at the centre of each other side. Ench of these seven ventilators 
starts from steps at the centre of a corresponding Mde of the upper 
platform ; and the doorway at the S. was probably built up, access to 
it being obtainable by a pit ‘T passage excavated into or through 
the earthen body of the platform. May be that the latter precaution 
suggested to some needy idackleg the possible presence of treasure 
in a place s" carefully secured, be this as it may, if is always pitiohle 
to see a sanctum of the dead desecratfd and despoiled as this has 
been. All internal walhfaees nre covend with stucco on brickwork, 
and even external sione-carving is similarly coate-i. The entire 
stucco was doubtless ornamented with designs in colours, traces of 
which niay still l»e seen ; but the most clearly defined (lecoratinn 


DOW remaining, U the line-panelling in the rectangular apsed recesses. 
H may interest some to know, that a lino drawn through space due 
E. andW., passes centrally through the steeple of St, I’aul’s Church 
at Aura, the Rauza Sifdik Khdn, the Chausm Khamba, and the Main 
Gateway of Akbar’s Mausoleum at Sikandra. 

TaE Stone Horse, standing at the S. side of the Agra^Delhi Chortl 
Railway, near thefourth milestone of the Muttra Road, on a rectangu¬ 
lar masonry pedestal, 4 ft. high, is the remarkable life-size statue, 
carved from n single block of red simdstonc, <if a fully caparisoned 
Arab stallion, which but for the loss of bis ears ai.d his legs below 
the knees, is in a fairly perfect condition. The bigotted Aurangz^b 
liad all statues broken up as savcvjring of idolatry, which prnbahlv 
accounts for Iht-se mutilations. 

This statue is superior as a work of art t ■ the horse’s head near 
theAmar Singh Gate of the Port, of which the buried part has 
recently been ascertained to be rough, unfinished, and only U ft. 
below the surface of ihe glacis. The latter h..s in fact the appear- 
ance of being a rejected effort to portray a horse, of which the 
former was accepto'l as the more correct **nd skilfully executed 
likeness. The m'*st relinble of mim» legends connected with this 
statue has it that Akbar having ridden his favourite And) steed 
trom Delhi to this spot, » distance of 121 miles, the exhausUd 
animal broke down and died, and was buried here by his inconsi- 
Abk ®«ster. with tlii-* sculptured effigy over hi-* grave. That 
Akbar was an expert horseman, and delighted in hard-riding, 

ay be exmnpled by his memorable ride in two days fr*im Ajniir to 
Agra, a distnnce of 220 rnibs. ^ 

Sir. Benson, a local aotiquiirv, has suggested that the two stone 
autoes record the fate of the horse ridden by SnUrn Shah Sitr, 
whM he ran his fox to Bidalgarh. N. of the Stone Horse, on the 
ft railway, is an ancient-looking mosque wiih 

^1*0 mosque, carrying a 
and profusely inscribed, appears from its superior construe- 
««n, to belong to some person of considerable importance in Ms day. 
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Tnidition connects this tomb with tbo Stone Horse us follows 
‘ The story told by the people is that a certain horse-rider was 
cominf' lo A^rn from Delhi. When he reacljetl this spot, he asked 
an old woman bow far the city of Ai:ra was. She replied As 
far as you have travelled from Delhi.” The horse-rider was struck 
with dismay and forthwith died. A statue of a horse was constructed 
in memory of this event by a certain sympathizing rich man, and 
the tomb quite opi-osite is pointed out us the disappointed man’s 
last resting place.’ [Mn/iammad Lulij], 

Thb GdkU-Ka-TAL, though known a-* the tank (({il) of a saint or 
spiritual director (.viovO, wlmse name is unrecorded, is said to have 
been constructed by Khwdja Itibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahdngir’s 
court, whose tomb adjoins it on the K., and whoso aurai, at the 
canal-crossing, has pr'-viously been noticed. 

The tank, reached from the Muttra Koad by the first road to tne 
right N. of its fourth milestone, and originally filled from the S. by a 
still extant masonry channel, i» ahout 10 feet deep, and has a bed 
5n0 feet square, covered with a thick dei>osit of silt, now utilized 
for cultivation. At the K. and W. side of the tank is a stepped 
•jhdt between walls, each ending at a pavilion-canped tower with 
lower rooms ; and similar at the N. and stand at either 

side of n central cattle ramp ; while a regulating reservoir, attached 
to the S. aide of the tank, towards its E. end. is connected with it 
by three arched openings, and also with the masonry supply-channel,by 
a singlo-arched opening on the .south. These openings were doubtless 
furnishoil with wooden sluice gates, long since destroyed. There are 
also steps in the tank sides, ending at various heights. Every part of 
the tank was originally of red sand.stone; anti f ho beauty and size of its 
mutilated remain.s mark it as one of the grandest structures of its time. 

The Kau/a Itiuar Khan, the shrine adjoining the Guru-ka-tiil, 
on the W,, i.s, like this tank, popularly a-signcl to Itibar Khfin, 
and is also known b-cally us the JSuru Khumha or ‘‘ Hall of Twelve 
Pillars,” But some believe it to be the Tomb of Sikandar Shah 
Lodi; which others locate near Dolhi—see Keerio’.s Uundhooh to Delhi, 
page 58, sixth edition. That the tomb once stood on an e.xtensive 
stone-cased pbitforin, whence stone-paveil footjiaths radiated towards 
the N., E.» and S., while h 'iniilur footpath ran westward to tbo 
Guru-ku-t^l, may bo concluded from existing trace.s; and there are 
some fine old wells close by, that to the E. being specially noticeable. 
It is 10 feet in diamoler, and connected with it are a pavilion and 
rooms, all in a ruinous condition. These features clearly indicate 
ihat the tomb originally stood in a large garden embracing the Guru- 
ka-tdl. The tomb, much decayed in parts, ha.s a central mortuary 
chamber, surn-unded by other chambers ; all within a cnmer-towered 
basement of brick and plaster, llOi ft. square by 12 ft. high. 

Standing on the basement-terrace, are five square plinths, 4 feet 
high, of red sandstone; beating as supor.structurcs the Cenotaph 
Hall,* 36^ ft. stjiiare, over tlie mortuary chamber; and three corner 
pavilions, each 10ft. 7 ins. square, with spiked domes. The fourth 
corner pavilion, now missing, may have been de.stroyod by a storm. 
The basement is apsed all round, and a doorway in the central 
apse on each side (except on the S.) leads into the inner chambers; 
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while at the S. centre, a tine red-samlsrone staircase, projcctedout- 
wartls nt right ani'le'J, ascends to the terrace by sixteen lifts, each 
9 inches high. The Cenotaph Hall, with nine rlomes. has four 
pllars on each side, or twelve in all externally—hence the name 
mtra Kkamhn ; and there are also four in'ernal pillars. Capping tliesy 
pillttrs are architraves l>»-aring domicn! vaults, appearing cxremnlly 
as five saucer-shaped dorae.s on octagonal ba.ses, and four oblong 
domes on rectangular bases; so disposed that of the forin*'r, one 
stands at each corner, and the largest anti highc.st ai the centre : 
while there is one of th** latter at the centre of each side. 

The plinth-faces of the cenotaph hall and pavilions are panclletl 
with light-coloured sandstone, and apertures in the for.mer, connt'CtofI 
with ventilators from the mortuary chamber, apparently indicate 
that this sanctum nanst originally have heon settled up. Hut this 
precaution has not prevented the jtbstrnetion of tbe tombstone it 
contained ; and the cenotaph has sharp'd a similar fate. The rod- 
sandstone parts of the tomb—plinths, pillars, lirackets, etc., are 
tastefully carve<l ; btjt its most no'iceablo feature is the licautiful 
frescowork adorning the stncco with which uni't of ir is coated. 
Geometrical, floral, and other desig-.s in colours nppear everywhere, 
including cypresses, v.ise« with flowers, Hniphone, etc. 

The form of the comes and other architectural peculiarities of 
this remarkable shrine, together with the entire .absence of inlay, 
are rharacieristic of a period antedating that of .lah.'tngir by at least 
a century ; which n-'counts for its as.signjnent by some to Sikandar 
hbah L"di. At the time, h"Wfver, that Itibar Klutn is said to have 
erected this tomb for his "Wn internicnt, the influ*'iico of the Path^^n 
style had notcca.scd to he felt, as instanced in the Kulan Masjid at 

Shah Lodi was certainly buried near Delhi, 
thtreis no valid leason for questioning the right of Itibar Kh;tu 
to.this tomb. 

\f Mausoi.kum of ' Akbar, lying along the N. side of the 
_ 'ittra Road, with its Main Gateway ,'ij miles from Agra, though 
m nnsically citie cif the most remarkable shrines of any ago, chiefly 
M.aiiengescomp »risoi) as the .sepulchral homo of Akbar the Grout—the 
1 Asiatic putentates, and the greatest of tho Grand 

‘ oghals. Bayard Tnylo describes him as “ one of the greatest men 
wieMed a sceptre, tho fourth descendant in a direct lino from 
of stnmdson of H.aber the conqueror, and grandfather 

the wisdom, the power, and the 
nue^* «• T illustrious line” Tho same American writer conti- 
fiirn' k" • uonbt if the nnnnU «'f nny family that ever reigned can 

Kr®''tn€ss of their 
the spl*-ndour of their rule, to Baber, Hnmnyun, 
wSaoI’ 'Shah Johan, and Aurangzeb,” Sleeman too, 
havA of at least on© Indian ruler, might well 

L'rtn • against them ;ia a ela^s, writes as follows:— 

has ivK* circumstances of tho time and place, Akbar 

appeared to me among sovereigns as Shakespeare was 
feeling ns a citizen of the world, I revered the 
of Ani> «,i bones more porhups than I should that 

any other sovereign with whose history I am acquainted.” 
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At Akbar’s deaih in 160;*, the iiiausoloum, designed and commenced 
by himself in the garden of Bibist.'fbitd at Sikandra, appears t" have 
progressed but little beyond it** foundati'*ns, when Jahdngir, his 
son and successor, undertook its completion, and effected some 
alterations. During the first two years of his reign, urgent state 
affairs, including the rebt-llion of bis eldest son Khusni, necessitated 
•Jahangir’s al'sence from Agra. His first visit to the Mausoleum 
was not therefore made till 1608, regarding which, he writes in his 
Memoirs :—I examined carefully the buildings which had been 
constructed ... . It struck me that these were not such as I should 
have wished, for my desire was that tlie edifice should be such that 
travellers from ihe remotest corners of the world should confess that 
the equal of it they had never seen anywhere on the earth’s surface. 

.The architects, according to their own understanding, progressed 

with the work in a fashion which seemed to them best. They made 
certain innovations, until the whole of the money sanciioned for 
the building was spent in a space of throe or four years. By my 
orders other artizans. well versed in the art of architecture, in con* 
sultation with .‘■kilful engineers, rebuilt certain parts according to 
models that were approvfd of. hy degrees a magnificent building 
was constructed. Around the illustrious mausoleum extensive gardens 
were l.\id out. and a lofty and stupendous gateway, comprising 
mitiareti of white marl'le, was constructed. It was reported to mo that 
altogether fifteen lacs of rupees. ... had been spent on the building.” 
The materials came from state quarries, and the labour was forced. 
Had both been paid for at their market value, the buihiing would 
probably have cost not le.ss than Ks. 75,00,000 ; and the pro-ent cost 
of a similar structure might well run up to I’v*. 90,00,000, or il600,000. 

(Japtain William Hawkins, who was at Agra from 1608 to 1611, 

writes about the work in progress It hath been fourteen yCvirs 

huilciing, and it is thought will not be finished these fourteen years 
more. The least that works there daily are three thousand people ; 
but this much I will say that one of our workmen will liespatch more 
than three of them.” William Finch, who saw the mausoleum in 1612, 
says about it:—‘‘Nothing more finishfd yet, nfter ten year.'*’work. 
... This tomb ismuch worshipped both by J/oor.<and UputHes, holding 
him for a great saint.” 

Sir Thomas Herbert, who vi>ited Agra in 1627 [ffmp. Jahangir) 
notices the mausoloiim as follows; —“At .Sikandra. five miles from 
Agra as wo go to Lahore, is the inau.soleum or burial-place of the 
Great Mughal, the foundation of which \va« begun by Akbar. the 
superstructure continued by .Taluingir, his son, and yet scarce finished 
albeit they have already cotisumed fourteen millions of rupees in 
that wonder of India.” In the/Wf/.-fArtAutiM’Mof Abdul H.lmid, the 
mausoleum is said to have been 20 %ears in building. Bayard 
Taylor says of Sikandra “ It takes it'^ name from Alexander, 
who.se invo.sion of India has thus been commemorated by the 
Mughals, The great Macedonian, however, did not penetrate as far 
as this, bis battle with Porus liaving been fought on ihe Jhelum. or 
Hydaspei, beyond Lahore,” Iskandar, or Sikandar, is certainly the 
Arabic equivalent of Alexander, but the |ilnce of Akbnr’s interment 
is undoubtedly named after Sik.andar Shah Lodi, who moved his 
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court from Delhi to Agra in 1502, and died here in 1517. Sikandra 
was a favourite resort of his, though ail that now connects him with 
it is a bCir6dar>. 

Ench'sing the mau-olciim, four liigh oinbatticd walls, cacli ‘iSlOfr. 
long, form a square, with a lofty gateway at the centre of each side, 
and an octaconal towor at eadi corner, surmounted by a pavilion. 
The main gateway at the S. Iea*is into a spacious garden of i23 acres, 
in which a broad stone-paved footpath converges from each of the 
four gateways to the great central platform, more than 40:} ft. .-quare, 
bearing tlie Tomb of Akbar ; towering as proudly over its cn\in'n- 
ment as did he over his. The main gateway, correctly described by 
Jahangir as “ lofiy and stupendous.” is a rectangular structure of red 
sniulstone. profusely inlnid with beautiful do'^iirns in marble and 
other stones, and capped at each corner of its roof l)y « tall minaret 
of white marble. It iil«o hold.s the lutubtukhi'iaa or “ ni'nic-hall,” 
a spai ious arched chamber iu which a band played daily in honour of 
the deail, at dawn and one w-itch after sunrise. Within the great 
central arch»v«ys at tli© front and back, each Olft. hii b, arc bands 
nf Persian in.scriptions. Tlioso iu front, set forth the praises of 
Akbar and the mausoleum, an-i state that the work was completed 
in 1022 A.H. [1613 a.d.]. Those at the back, belaud Jah.'inglr, 
etiding with the name ot their engraver, Abdul Hak of Shiraz ; and 
bear the date corresponding to 1614 a.d. The four marble minarets, 
consisting of lower fluted cylinders surmounted by taj)oring shafts 
bearing parilions, are divided vertically inti> three stages by slab- 
railed galleries with floors 31^ ft., o'> ft., and 68j| ft. above the roof 

of the main gateway ; and standing on each uppermost gallery is an 
oetigonal pedestal bearing a pavilion, Vi ft. bigb. Hence the total 
height nf each minaret is 86 ft. 5 ins., .and the height of it^ spike point 
from the terrace on which the main gateway stands 14.Sft. 1 in., or 
1 oft. above the ground. The height of the Ttfj minarets, above 
tbe terrace on which they stand, is 14U ft. The minarets, as 
desenbed here, date, however, from I90& only, when they were 
loroughlj’ renovated by order of Lord Curzon, in time for the visit 
w bibaodra, in December of thai year, of Their Royal Highnesses 
0 present Prince and Princess of Wales. They had previously 
exis ea iii a mutilated form for more than a century, their tops having 
oeen destrojied, some say wantonly by the Mahrdttas or Jdte, while 
attribute the vandalism to Lake, because some European 

Agra in 1803. Most probably, 
rie these parts were deliberately removed on account of their 

dangerous condition, by the order of some one in 
♦kI r,V'' Lake had no hand in the mutilation is dear from 

rfw!..-,.!.® ; minarets in the Tmxels India 

^^dl78S, by W. Hodges, r.a., 
white angle ol the gate are minarets of 

Siare?« Pa^t fluted-in. These 

covered with open pavilions, and furnished 

tSr,?’ destroyed.” The marble 

the wn^L- w M^khrfina in the Jodhpur SUte. and 

large sunTS m ^ven months at a cost of Rs. 62,175. The 

of £4fl45, was thus spent on whnt OHnnot bat be regarded 
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as a spurious effect, for there is no guarantee that at least, the 
pavilions built rf** Moco are exact reproductions of those destroved. 
visitors, unacquainted with the history of the minarets, naturally 
conclude tliat every part of them was constructed bv Jabiingir': 
while those better informed cannot but condemn the attempt to 
reproduc*-originals of which not a vestige remaine«i. This so-called 
renovation is d^forto an alteration, objectionable on every ground, 
and specially so as destructive of arcbrelogical harmony and historical 
lootprint-s. It would be a public benefit if mural tablets at ihv 
sites of all renovations gave l>ri(-f accounts of them, together with 
their date and cost, and also the names of the persons responsible 
for their initiation and execution. The other three gateways, also of 
red sandstone, though '* false,” and not so large as the main gateway, 
have sbitely proportions inlaid with marble and slate, and frescoed 
in various colours and designs. That at the \V. was lately renovated, 
and the one facing it was stuck some years, au^o by lightninu. The 
Tomb, a truncated pyramid of five storeys, each smaller than that 
below It, is with the exception of the uppermost storey, built entirely 
of red sandstone. Its prototype is probably the Panch Mahal of the 
Fatehpur Slkri palace, which has also five storeys, somewhat 
similarly stepped, though of greatly inferior dimensions. The heights 
of the storeys, from the lowest upwards, are 30 ft., 14J ft., 15^ ft., 
14^ ft., and 15^ ft. : and the terrace of the central platform is 9 ft. 
above the ground level. Hence the total height of the Tomb above 
the ground, e.xclusive of tho pavilions on the uppermost storov, is 
99 ft. nearly. The lowest storey, 320 ft. square, exclusive of ' the 
pavilion-capped octagonal towers at the corners has a high central 
archway on each side in a beautifully inlaid face—flanked oitticr way 
by a floral-headed pavilion, crested' with cro'‘ses; and surmounted 
by a rectangular three spiked pavilion. This cruciform cre.sting, and 
the presence of crosses in other parts, aay bo noted as remarkable 
features in a Moslem shrine. There are also ten smaller archways 
en each side of thf* lowest .storey and it« decayed facings of red 
sandstone, have been replaced by lime plaster, which though 
incongruous, preserves the hrickwoik it conceals. 

A doorway in the marble lattice-screen of the high central arch¬ 
way on the S., leads into a vaulted hall, the walls of which are richly 
decorated with olaliorate stucco reliefs, chiefly iu faded blue and 
gold—somewhat after the style of the Alhambra. Tho removal of 
barely sufficient of this, some years ago, to serve as a sample, cost up¬ 
wards of Rs. 4 , 00 n. 

A long descending passage from the vaulted hall, like that into 
an Egyptian pyramid, enters the Mortuary Chamber, 38 ft. s<juare, 
from the S., at the centre of which, a plain massive uninscribed 
tombstone, shaped like a sarcophagus, rovers the remains of Akbar 
the Great. The emperor was, it is said, laid in the grave with his 
eyes, not towards Mecca, as orthodox Muhammadan.s are laid, but 
facing the rising sun, this orb iieing an important factor in his 
Dln-i-Ilaki QV “Divine F.aitb.” The chamber is dimly lighted by 
small opening.s in its domical roof, and through them the .sun’s noon¬ 
tide rays are said to illuminate the tombstone of his great votary. 
The walls of the chamber, once as richly d ecorated as its vaulted 
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ball, are row coated with whitewash : and a handsome pold cmbroi- 
dered pall, presented in 1873 as a covering for the tombstone l>y 
Lord Northbrook, then Viceroy of India, was stolen many years 
ago. Akbar’s armonr. robes, and liooks. originally jilacod m this 
chamber, so as to be handy for use whenever he chose to visit the 
sc€De$ of his f<»riDer greatness* *iro to h^ve ju^noxed by 
the Jfits, during their occupation of Apra from 1761 to 177-1. It is 
possible that some of there precious relics may still exist at Bhnrat- 
pur and Dig, but search for ihem has hitherto been fruitless. 

The mortuar)' rooms to the E. and W. of the Ingh central archway 
in the S. faga^o of the lowest storey, though less notable titan 
Akbar’a sanctum, are still replete with interest. 

The first room on the W. contains three tombstones, placed side by 
side. The lan^^est, of marble, on the W., beautifully carved and 
bearing a Ud'hd, is that of Shtikarulnisa Bcgam, one of Akbars 
daughters. She was the wife of S!»ah Rukh Mirza, the Wnli of 
Badaksh^n. At the head and foot of the tombstone, are inscribed 
in Persian “0 God, forgive niy sins ! ” and, “ This is the tomb of 
Sbukarulnissa Begam.” The second tombsione, also of marble, 
bearing a k<0a}nd(i», is that of Mirza Sulimin Sbdko, the son of 
Shah Alam IT. the unfortunate emjieror blindwl by the brutal 
Rohilla chief, Ghul^m Kddir. A somewhat lenctby inscription in 

Persian states that he «iied in 1263 a.h. (1837 a.d.]. 

The third tombstone of plastered red sandstone, nninscribed 
and "bearing a is said to bo that of Mirza SuHrodn Shako’s wife. 

The marble floor and dado of this room are inlaid. The second 
room on the W., contains a large chsstely-carved tombstone of 
marble, bearinp a lakhti. and inscribed all over in Arabic with the 
personal creed of the deceased—a strange mixture of Christian and 
Islamic belief. Parts of it run ns follows;—“1 witness that 
Muhammad is the servant and messenger of God ... that the unity 
of God i* true ... that the Old and New Testaments aro true .. that 


the Psalms of David are true ... that the Alkordn is true." TUougb 
the tombstone bears neither name nor date, its intrinsic value, and 
the richness of its surroundings, distinguish it .as covering the 
wmains of some one of great importance. Beale in bis 
Taicdrii-A, assigns it to SulWna Rakia B^gam, who was married to 
Akbar in 1552. She was the daughter of Humfiydn’s brother Mirza 
Hindal, and was known as the %an-i-l-aUoi or “Chief wife.” She 
flilldless in 1625, aged 84. The marble floor and dado-panels 
‘‘'I* room are of a superior description ; and above the panels of 
the N. wall, i<a a recess with an inscribed marble tablet; and there 
pother inscribed marble tablet above the recess. 

The room on the E. contains two marble tombstones placed side 
y ade. The larger one, exquisitely carved and bearing a UiklUi, 
as inscribed in Persian attishend and foot—“0 God. forgive my 
®ins . and “ This is the tomb of Ar^m Bano.” The princess buried 
one of Akbar’s daughters. 

The second tombstone, uninscribed and bearing a shallow recess, 
assigned to n child of the emperor Jahdngir, who died when 
0 years old. The room has an inlaid marble floor and dado, 
•e marble tombstone in tlie open corridor E. of the room 
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just noticed, is said to be that of another wife of Mirza Sulim^n 
Sheko, 

The three storeys above the lowest, are faced on all sides by 
arcaded corridors, and have curiously grouped pavilions on their 
terraces, the domes of some of which are inset with glazed tiles in 
colours, somewhat resembling those at the Chini ki-rauza, The 
staircase to the first storey, jit the S., is fairly easy to mount ; 
but the narrow staircases in the upper storeys have disagreeably high 
steps. 

The crowning storey, 102 feet sijuare, and entirely of white marble, 
consists of a central court. 70 feet sijuare, open to the sky, with an 
arcaded cloister on each side, of nine inner and eleven outer bays. 
The latter are closed witli lattice-screens of two-feet-square f>anels, 
each with a different geometrical design of rare intricacy and beauty. 

Some omitted panels form windows, whence, in Bayard Tavlor’s 
words, “a fine view presents itself of the gardens and the surrounding 
country,” while “ the white dome of the Taj,” rests “ on the eastern 
horizon like a rising moon.” 

The Juniiia iD:iy also be seen winding its sinuous course eastward, 
and on a fine day, the great Buland Darwttza of Fatehpur Sikrl, 
looms in the like u shadowy giant. Regarding the 

tout fust-iiibU, the writer just cited bursts into the rhapsody ;—“ I 
tbouL'ht the Alcazar of Seville and the Alhambra of Granada, had 
already presented me with the purest type of Saracenic ; but I was 
ini.«taken. What I had seen of the splendour of the Moghals,’ and 
what I then saw, overpowered me like a magnificent dieam.” 

The'roof of the cloisters is enclosed by a chastely carved parapet, 
and is surmounted at each corner by a pavilion. Below tbo parapete, 
on both faces, are projected sockets for awning-poles ; and lower down, 
all-round bracketted dripstones overhang the arcades. A poem in 
Persian, laudatory of Akbar, is in.scribed in oblong tablets over the 
thirty-six archways round the central court—a couplet over each 
archway ; and each of the seventy-twn bosses in the spandrils of 
these openings, bears the device, AUahu Akh(n\ or “ God is Great.” 
This close association of the name of the Supremo Being with that 
of the emperor was the catchword of the “ Divine Faith.” The 
poem is suppo.-ed to have been composed by Akbar’s old friend and 
poet-laureate, Shaikh Faizi : but this is improbable, for his death 
antedated that of his great patron by twelve ye.ars. 

The cenotaph of the great emperor, the central object of the 
central court, stands vertically over his tombstone, on a platform, 
the area nf which is exactly that of the mortuary chamber, and the 
surface of which is paved with alternatp squares of marble and slate. 
It bears a kalamdAn: is covered right round with arabesques and 
inscriptions in bold relief ; and has a beautifully moulded base, all 
carved from a .single block <»f the purest white marble. 

At the side.<8, are the 99 names and attributes of the Supreme 
Being in Arabic ; and the head (N.) and foot (S.), the leading 
formulje of the “ Divine Faith.” in Per.sian characters. Allahi 
Akbar, or “ God is Great,” and YoUa Valalahu, or “ Magnificent in 
his Glory,” respectively. Members of the “Divine Faith,” used 
these formuloo as a salutation and response whenever they met. 
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About 4 feet N. of the cenotaph is a profusely carved pillar, 
4 feet high, doubtless used as a pedestal for a golden lamp, always 
kept burning. On it was placed for some time, according to tradition, 
the famous Kok^i-nnr diamond. 

There was a canopy of gold and silver brocade over the central court, 
and the archways of the cloisters had bangings of siinilar material, till 
the Jdts despoiled the place. They are also said to have taken to 
Dig the marble flagging of the entrance to the Mortuary Cliamher. 

When Finch saw these accessories in 1612, ho was informed that 
the court “ was to bo marched over with the most curious while 
and speckled marble, to be ceiled all within with pure sheet gold, 
richly inwrought.” 

This prob.able creation of the fertile imagination of >ome hluidim 
of the tomb is seriously regarded by Fergusson in his Jli.Uon/vj 
Indian and Jiaf(€r)i Arckiifcture, as a suitable and possible huishing 
touch, though the evident completeness of the uppermost storey, 
and the adaptability of its fittings [f.f/. the awning-sockeis) to a 
textile canopy only, clearly indicate that no further additions were 
contemplated. Nor have walls been carried up through the four 
lower storeys, either suitably placed or strong enough, to bear the 
great weight of such a structure, presumably a dome, as that 
mentioned by Finch. This traveller, however, only repeats what lie 
heard ; but Bayard Taylor records as h fact that the cenotaph staiuls 
as "under a pavilion of marble covered with a gilded dome,” though 
he prerionsly says, that ‘‘ the summit nf the mausoleum is o|>cn to 
the sky.” One of the most remarkable features of the mausoleum, is 
the earliest examples it affords of the pitira dvra decoration, which 
afterwards became one of the leading chamcteristics in rho Moghal 
style. The geometrical designs, though striking, are inferior to tho.'^e 
subsei^uently produced ; but some of the Horal and foliate com¬ 
binations, above and round the archways of the main gntoway, 
compare favourably with the best examples of this description of 
diaperiuL'. A noticeable stone used here, is the mottled jasper, so 
pl^tifully found in the mausoleum of Itimad»ud-daula. 

The original garden bad an outer footpath along the entire length 
of each enclosure ivall, wbicli swept round tbo inner bases of tbo 
gateways ; an intermediate footpath from wall to wall, centrally 
etweon thi* great central platform and each gateway ; and a central 
ootpath from each side of the great central platform to each gate- 
L ® channel along the middle of its length. 

At each of the four intersections of the intermediate footpaths was 
1 those of the intermediate and central foot- 

4 outer, 4 intermediate, and 4 central 
Af . 4 ^** 1 • ^ paJVoTM / 4 kiosks ; 8 channels ; and 4 tanks ; exclusive 
5 1 V-® ^ central nlatform. Want of preservation, has 

noKif ♦ t“*‘'.once wonderful garden to a wilderness ; but some of its 
ftf R;k{ noticeable as having existed in the garden 

Aiitk j ^ ‘OOfr before the commencement of the mausoleuni. 
Aimat remains of the kiosks, are earthen mounds at the N.-E. and 

viVw il ’ w? • ^ platform at the S.-W., whence a very striking 

afTkl« mausoleum. On the site of the fourth kiosk 

there is now a highly-placed and furnished resthouse, for 
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the convenionce of picnic parties and tliose reijuiring a temporary 
chansre. It has verandas on three sjiles two bed and bath rooms, and 
a dining room. Close to the hi. gateway is a small iron-railed plot 
containing a t-mibstone erected to the memory of seven men of the 
42nd Highlander-;, who died fram the 'i^th July to the 2nd Ansust, 
1861, durim: an outbreak of cholera. There are also some elephant 
sheds \\. of the main gateway. 

The K.\nch Mahal ((ilass Mou-e), stanilini: close to the S.-E. corner 
of Akbar’s mau’-oleum, is a tin- two-storeyed structure I'f red sand 
Slone, s.iid to have b-en built by Jahungir for his wife Jodh Bifi, 
the mother of Shah Jahan. It is named the Glass Hnuse after its 
glaj^ed-iile adornments: but i- al«o known a.s Jodh BJi’s Mahal. 
Slariam’s House, and Birbal’s Hou-e. This assignment to three 
different persons indio^ites doubt regarding its origin ; and the only 
certainty connected with its history is its \iso some years ago as a 
diik bungalow. The Mahal, faced mu each side by a lofty archway up 
to the roof, is .'ij ft. by 4.”) ft. externally, and contains four corner and 
four side rooms in each storey, the bitter opening by rows '-f coupled 
])illar.s into a central hall, 16 ft. stpiare, as high a.s both .storeys. 
The moat rem irkablc features .>f the building are its profuse and 
elaborate c-arviug, and two l>ay-wiudow-s, projected a-s senii-he.'cagons 
on brackets from the upper storey, one at each side of ihe N. 
archway. These window-, arc closed with lattice screens, and roofed 
with glazed tiles in blti- and yellow. This remarkably fine example 
of Moghal domestic architecture, fully described in Smith’s .l/oyAa/ 
Co/o"r/Je.-oru'/oa or’.has lately been thoroughly renovuti'd, at 
the instance of Lord Ciir/ou. 

The Rauza Maiuam ZamanI in the old Mcg-'^m Ragh on the left 
side of the Muttra Roail, a.short di--tance \V. of Akbar's Mausoleum, 
wa.s included in tlio grant made by Government to the Clmrch 
Missionary Society in 1839. Here have reposed, since her Heath 
in 1H22, the r-mains of the KJjpilt prince-s of ttie proud house 
of Amber (.Jaipur), whom Akbar married in ir)6l, an.i whose son 
SaHm was the emperor .Jah(fngfr, even greater thnn his father in 
religious tolerance. Jahringir sijites in his that his mother 

bore the title of Mariam Zamani or •' Mary of tbe Period.” just he says 
as *• an impartial ruler is styled the N’aiishiiwan of his tin.c,” But 
because Mary is the cpiivalent of .Mariam, a name fiuind in the 
Koran, and therefore often given by Mohammadans to their girls, it 
has been conjectured that -he was a (.'hrisiian. Hence the myth 
that Akharhad a Christian wifoof Portugese extraction. As logically 
might it l>e argued that because Alexander and Sikandir, names 
borne by the great Macedonian and the founder of Sikandra respec¬ 
tively, arc eijuivaients, therefore Sikandar Shall Lodi was a Mace¬ 
donian. It has also t* be remembered that Akbar’s mother, 
Hamida Bano Bcgam. bore the title of Mariam .Makitni or “ Mary of 
the Realm” ; but it has never been suggested that she was a Chris-, 
tian. Jahangir buried his mother here, in what is believed to bo a 
hdr(i<)ori or “ garden-house,” erected by Sikandar Shah Lodi in 149f>, 
wliich was thus converted into an abode of ihe dead, lo bo respected 
bv friend and fo.^ u'ike : and especially so as the last resting-place of 
a great and good *iuecn. 
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Yet, tlio shrine is in a pitiable condition—and .strange to say, 
both the Jiits and Mabrdttas, to whom the relics of Agm owe an 
eternal anathema, must be held comparatively blnmelo>.s. Tho 
rauM (tomb), a single-storeyed structure of brick-»nd*plu.ster 142 ft, 
square, contains numerous lobbies and rooms, some of which with 
modern skylights have clearly been u.sed f<>r secular purpo.'o*. The 
mortuary chamber, centrally below these rooms and lobbies, was 
opened in 1897, presumably by tho missionaries in charge, to search 
for indications connecting Mariuin Zamtini with Christianity, No 
such discovery was made ; but the tombstone was found to be a plain 
structure of brick-and-plasier. Tho entrance to tho chamber was 
reclosed, and has not since been opened. 

There are eight red-sandstone pavilions on the roof, of which the 
inlaying has been pilfered—one wilh a round dome at oach corner, 
and one with an oblong dome at tho centre of each side. 

Standing at the centre of tho roof is a plain cenotaph of white 
marble,once covered by a beautifully inlaid pavilion of similar material. 
Government sold the latter by auction before tho shrine passed into 
the bands of the Church Mission, and it may now ho adorning somo 
garden just as the marble pavilion over Jahangir’s cenotaph, remov¬ 
ed by lUnjft Sinyh, adornstlie Hazdri Bagh at Laljoro. It is a sitigular 
coincidence that the cenotaphs of Akbar, his wife, and his son, have 
been exposed to wind and weather by the vandalism of three ditfor- 
ent governments. 

In conaccti<jn with the negociations ill progress for purchasing iho 
shrine from the Church Mission, the Jieuorl oathr conaermtion of undent 
hiildiiuja in the A<}ra Division, dunng the jiear 1906-07, roads as 
follows:—“The Mission are using ilariam’s Tomb as a printing press 
and carpet factory. It was one of the last wishes of Lord Curzon, 
before bis departure from India, that the building should be acquired 
and restored to beauty.” 

Before leaving Sikandra, three other relics may also 
be visited. Bhari Kh^tn’s Mosque, standing close to the 
road, is built partly of brick, and partly of red-sand¬ 
stone. It has one dome, and there is an octagonal 
tower at each front corner. S.-E. of the mosque is the 
Palace of Bhari Kh^n, of which not much more than 
a ruinous gateway remains. An interesting object is 
an ancient Hindu boundary-stone, with a Ndgri 
^enption giving the date 1494 \t&mp. Sikandar 
Shah I^di], It stands close to the N.-W. corner of 
Akhar’s mausoleum. 

The Tomb of Mibza Hindal.—M irza Htndal. a yoaiiger aon of 

FATBHPUR Bibar, was the father of Akhar’s first wife, 

SIKRI ROAD. the Sultina Rakia Bigam, married to him 

in 1552. He was then Akhar's ancle and she 
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his cousin. It i< generally believed that being killed in 1551 
while helping his brother Huin^yun in a night attack on their 
rebellious brother Kamnin in the inonntjiins bordering the Punjab, 
ho was buried at Ksibul. Hut some say that be died at Agra in 
1571, and was buried .n the Majdi-ka-gurabaz cemetery, S. of the 
Fatehpur Sikri Road and close to Baker’s Par’rt. The tomb assigned 
to him, standing towards iho western boumlary of ihe cemetery, 
consists of a high platform with sides of red sandstone,shearing a 
tombstone and three vertical stones of similar material. On the top 
of the beautifully carved tombstone of the usual (dine shape, is a 
lalniiiddn, and also Toghra inscriptions nnmd the nearly obliterated 
name. The vertical stones, one at the bead and another at the foot 
of the tombstone, each S ft. by 1^ ft. by 2A ins., >ire profusely 
carved back and front, but have Persian inscriptions on their 
inner faces jmly. The inscription on the footstone yields the date 
978 A.H. (1571 A.D.], at which time Akbar was engaged in a serious 
campaign against the Rdjpitts. The pillar close to the headstone 
has a niche for a lamp. AkUar’s absence from Agra at the time of 
his uncle's death i.s said to account for the comparative insii-nificaDce 
of this monument; but it is also probable that his love for his father's 
brothers was not excessive. Th*-y had often rebelled, and it was 
doubtless to their refusal of help again«t Sher Shah, that Huni^ydn 
owed his long exile from India, and Akbar a stormy and homeless 
boyhood. 


Fatehpur Sikri. 

Before visiting the city and palaces of Fatehpur 
Sikri, a general idea of their topography may best 
be obtained by driving two miles up the road to 
Bharatpur on the right of the road to them from Agra, 
just, before it enters their AkbarabAd Darwdza or 
Agra Gateway. This road, after crossing a hill at its 
22nd milestone, runs over a masonry dam between it 
and another hill just beyond the 24th milestone, having 
passed en route the ancient villages of Sikri and Nagar 
on the left and also the part of the City Wall with 
the Lil and Delhi DarwAzas on the E. and N. res- 
pectivel}’. These red sandstone hills—outliers of the 
upper Vindhyaii range—lie roughly parallel to each 
other from N.-E. to S.-W. on either side of a valley 
about two miles wide, down which the Khdri Nadi 
flows northward in considerable volume when augmented 
by the monsoon flood of the Utangan River. Akbar 
built the dam from hill to hill across tlie valley, and 
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the water of the Khari Nadi thus obstructed, formed 
a huge lake about six miles long by two miles wide, 
between what may be called the Sikri Ridge on the 
E. and the Bandrauli Ridge on the W., the highest 
parts of which do nob exceed 200 ft. above the 
surrounding alluvial plain. The lake supplied many 
irrigation canals, traces of which may still be seen, 
and the dam, though a .splendid work of engineer¬ 
ing, burst during Akbar’s time, and so often after¬ 
wards, that it was finally abandoned as a weir. 

There are also some interesting buildings in the 
neighbourhood, two at least of which deserve special 
attention. Near the dam is the domed tomb of Shaikh 
Musa, an uncle of Shaikh Sxlim Chisti, the patron 
saint of Fatehpur Sikri. The house occupied by the 
Kayasth zaminddrs in the village of Nagar, is a fine 
specimen of Moghal domestic architecture. It has 
been their family residence since the time of Akhar, 
and was completed about a century ago. It is built of 
red and white sandstone, and the entire front is 
covered with rich lattice work. 

of Sikri is memorable as the halting-place 
of Akbar, where, after the capture of the famous fort of 
Kantambhor, he paid a visit in 1569 to the Chisti saint 
fchaikh Salim, then living in a cave on the Sikri Ridge, 
ihe emperor was still childless, for though Mariam 
^amani had lately borne him twin sons, they had 
cited soon after birth. He came therefore to solicit the 
prayers of the saint in this behalf. Following the 
holy mans advice, Akbar brought his wife to reside 
at Sikri after presumably building a house for her and 
her establishment close to Salim Chisti’s cave, or at least 
adapting some existing building for the purpose: and 
It was here that she bore a son in 1570, named after 

Uki nfterwarda the emperor 

I'®"®'!'' of the event the emperor com- 
nnH ^ ft city and palaces on the Sikri ridge, 
»nd also the dam just noticed; while his nobles built 
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lUJVQbioiia and laid out gardens on both ridges, the 
huge lake between which was doubtless crowded with 
royal and other craft, sparkling in gold and colours. 
In 1571, Akbar’s next son Murad was also born at 
Sikri, after which his great campaign in CJuzarat en- 
ga<yed him till 1574, whence on his return he found his 
new capital ready for occupation. To commemorate 
this campaign he named the new creation Fatehpur or 
“City of Victory”; and here he resided till 1586, 
when he moved his head-quarters to Lahore. Subse¬ 
quently the new city came to be known as Fatehpur 
Sikri, to distinguish it from another Fatehpur. 

Jahangir writes regarding these events in his 
“My revered father, regarding the village 
of Sikri, my birthplace, as fortunate to himself, made 
it his capital, and in the course of fourteen or fifteen 
years the hills and deserts which abounded in beasts of 
prey became converted into a magnificent city, com¬ 
prising numerous gardens, elegant edifices and pavilions, 
and other places of great attraction and beauty. After 
the conquest of Guzarat, the village was named 
Fatehpur.” In connection with a vow made at the 
birth of Jahangir, Akbar walked annually for many 
years from Agra to the shrine of the Chisti saint 
Shaikh Muin-ud-din at Ajmir; but towards the end of 
his reign the pilgrimage was often entrusted to one of 
his sons. There was actually nothing unusual connected 
with the birth of Prince Salim, but Akbar’s truly 
extraordinary career, like that of many otlier great 
moiiarchs, is crowded with wonderful legends, none of 
which, however, are more marvellous than that relating 
to this event. It is said that at the time of the royal 
visit the saint had a son of his own just six months old. 
After the emperor’s departure one day, the child saw 
his father in deep thought, and asked why he had sent 
away the conqueror of the world looking distressed and 
sad. Not the least surprised, the holy man replied 
that, by occult foresight, he knew all the emperor’s 
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children were fated to die in infancy, unless someone 
sacrificed a child of his own. “ By your reverence’s 
permission, I will die that His Majesty may no longer 
want an heir.” Hardly had these words been spoken 
by the precocious infant, when he suddenly expired. 
Some take this story to mean that Shaik Salim substi¬ 
tuted a child for a still-born royal infant; but as 
neither the legend nor this explanation of it are found in 
contemporary records, hoth may be regarded as abortive 
inventions of later times. 

Fatehpur Sikri was abandoned as a royal residence 
towards the end of Akbar's reign, and on his 
return from Lahore to Agra, in 1599, he perma¬ 
nently occupied the Fort there, Akbar died in 
1605, and when Finch visited Fatehpur Sikri seven 
years later, he found it “ruinate, lying like a waste 
desert, and very dangerous to pass through in the 
night.” According to him, Akbar left the place before 
it was well finished, driven away by the badness of the 
water, “so that this goodly city was shortlived, in 50 
years being built and ruined.” DeLaiit wrote regard¬ 
ing Fatehpur Sikri in 1631, probably with Finch’s 
acwunt^ of it before him :—“ It was formerly a most 
noble city; Achabar surrounded it with a wall and 
fixed here the seat of his government, which he after¬ 
wards transferred to Agra.* The wall remains to the 
present day, but the city is almost destroyed ; its houses 
tum^bled down, and the soil turned into fields and 
gardens, so that when you are in the midst of the city, 
you would think yourself in the country rather than in 
^ distance from one gate of the city to the 
0 er 18 three English miles ;t but it is very dangerous 
to attempt tliis journey by night. The suburbs also 


pur in 1565, or four years before Fntoh- 

Fatehnur Sikri was transferred from Agra to 

farthest direct distance between the two gates 

anaest remored from each other does not exceed l.f miles. 
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formerly were most extensive, but are now altogether 
in ruins.’’ Akbar’s chief reason for abandoning Fateh* 
pur Sikri was doubtless the brackisli nature of the 
water obtainable tliere, whether from wells or streams; 
and the Khari Nadi or “Salt Stream” supplying 
Akbar’s lake must have converted it into a veritable 
“Salt Lake,” which when the Utangan was at its 
lowest, must liave become a pe.stilential swamp. Even 
under British rule, it was abandoned in 1850, on 
account of its unhealthiness, for Kiraoli, as the head¬ 
quarters of a iahsil. 

The population of Fatelipur Sikri was 7,117 in 1901, 
of w'hich 3,432 were females. There were 4,438 
Hind us, 2,697 Muhammadans, 9 Jain.s, and 3 Aryas. 
Except for the export of building stone, the trade of 
the place is insignificant. The chief manufactures are 
coarse cotton carpets and millstones. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude to Shaikh Salim 
Chisti for the superb buildings adorning the Sikri ridge, 
regarding which Fergusson has written:—“Taking it 
altogether, this palace of Fattehpur Sikri is a romance 
in stone, such as few, very few, are to be found any- 
M’here ; and it is a refiex of the mind of the great 
man who built it, more distinct than can easily be ob¬ 
tained from any other source.”^ 

The Chisti saints, who came at various times to 
India from Cbist in Persia, were a brotherhood of 
fahirs or religious mendicants or devotees. Other 
famous saints of this fraternity were Muin-ud-dm 
of Ajmir ; Nizam-ud-di'n of Delhi; Kutab Sahib of Mah- 
rauli; Nasfr-ud din of Khirki ; and Fan'd of Pak 
Patan. When Shaikh Salim settled on the Sikri ridge 
is not recorded; but it was certainly prior to 1546, 
for Adil Khan [temp. Salim Shah Sur] while march¬ 
ing towards Agra visited him there in that year. 
It may, however, be concluded from other data that 
Shaikh Salim’s stay at Sikri commenced in 1543 [temp. 
Slier Shah]. According to Tuhakat’i-Akhari^ Shaikh 
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Salim possessed the power of divination ; performed 
miracles; was one of the most venerated of Indian 
saints; and surpassed all devotees of his time in 
sanctity and austerity. He peilormed twenry.four 
pilgrimages to Mecca, where on one occasion lie remain¬ 
ed fifteen years. The same author continues ;—“His 
Majesty the shadow of God, made Fatehpur )iis capital 
for his sake.” 

Jahangir writesahoutSliaikh Salim in Ids Mentuii s : — 
“Gp to the age of 28, no children Ijorn to my father 
remained alive . , . During the time that my father 
was desirous of being endowed witli a child, there lived 
on a hill near Sikri, a village of Agra, a datmh, Sitaikh 
Salim, a perfect devotee and a man of very advanced 
years. People living in the vicinity of the hill had 
peat respect for his spiritual powers. My father, who 
lad much confidence in the darvcshes^ made the 
acquamtaiice of the Shaikh. One day, as the Shaikh 
w^ in a state of excessive enthusiasm and rapture, he 
asked him how many sons he would have. The 
./hAm answered : —‘The bestower who makebli his gifts 
^solicited will endow thee with three sons.’ My 
atiei rejoined:—‘I make a vow to place my first- 
»n son in your lap and consign him to your care, 
so that you may become his protector and guardian.’ 
ine bhaikh consented to this and exclaimed:— 
ai . i, on my part, give him my own name.’ 

was about to be confined, she was 
shoiild^^f Shaikh’s house in order that my birtli 

me Snhui. But I never heard my father call 

bv’ consciousness or unconsciousness, 

Muhammad Salim, or Sultan Salim. 
Thft c he always called me Shcko Baba ” 

Sa dT' absence i.. 

Salim ’ H ^ ‘be birth of Prince 
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The road from Agra just after entering the Akbara- 
bad Darwaza or Agra Gateway, bends southward at 
its 22nd milestone and throws otf a branch here to tiie 
right, leading directly to the palaces on the Sikri 
ridge. The main road passes these palaces on the 
right, meets a road from the Jama Masjid on this 
side, passes through the town of Fatehpur Sikri, and 
tiien leaving the City Wall by the Tehra Darwiiza or 
“Crooked Gateway,” proceeds onwards to Nasirabad. 
Tlie entire length of this road within the Cit\^ Wall 
is 1|- miles. 

Thk City \\ all. .32 rniic*'; lonj, .•xtui furnisliecl with 20 towers, 8 
gateways, and a l/mli or wicket, encloses an area of about square 
miles, the now cultivate<l part of whirh was originally ocenpicd by 
mansions and gardens. It stans on the X. from the Sikri ridj-e 
between the villages «'f Xacnr and Sikri, and after projp-'ling well to 
the E. ends at the Hara Mahal on the W. slope of the ridge. If. miles 
S.-W. of its starting point, the ^\ . side b»-ing open and protected by th** 
lake only. The wall, consisting of coarse concrete fnced with stone 
nibble, has a rampart, 8 ft. thick, with a parapet. 0 ft. hich, embattled 
and loopboled tor musketry, its n.t.al height being almut 32 ft. above 
the level of the ground. The Delhi Darw^^^a, between the villages 
of Xagar and Sikri, is the only gateway on the north. From N. to S. 
on the E. siaeaio the l/i\ (Hed), the Akbarlibflr: (Agra), the Birbm, 
the Chandanp^^l, and tlie (Jwillior Darwazas ; and beyond these on 
the ^\ . side arc the Iclira (Crooked), and the Ajmir Darwazas, with 
tl)u Chor Khirki ( By-gateway) between them on the summit of the 
ridge. These gateways, dill'ering but little from each oth»-r in 
design, are tlanked by massive semi-circular towers with much wider 
bases than summit-.. closL-ly resembling in style those Hanking the 
entrance to the fort at Jnunpur. 

Ihe Akbarabad Darwaza, or Agra fi.atevvay, may be regarded ns 
a type of the other gateway*. The archway in front, faced wiih red 
sandstone, leads through a wail 51 ft. high and 40 ft. wide, between 
the flankin'-’ tower-*, inio a domed hall 25 ft. squ.are, with raised apses 
on either side, the faces of which arc coated with stucco. The width 
of the gateway is 40 ft., and its back breadth and height are 47\ ft. 
and 40ft., respectively. Staircases .ascend from the ground to the 
roof on either side, and from it marrow flights of steps descend to the 
barbettes each way. 

The branch road to the palaces commences to ascend' 
the hill soon after its departure from the main road at 
the 22nd milestone. It passes through ruins on both 
sides, and after leaving a large court on the right, sur- 
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rounded by a dilapidated cloister—probably used as a 
barrack—throws off a road to the right leading to the 
new Dak Bungalow.* Beyond this the road traverses 
the site of a former bazjir, leaves an interesting Bursi- 
dari on the right, and then passes tlirough the Naubat- 
kbana. 

Thk Baradaiu, proHnbly the residence of a nobleman, has a central 
roorj, 22i fi. by 15^ ft., opening by an arched doorway on the N. and 
S. into an all-roiind veranda, lOi ft. wide, and al'O by three opuinary 
doorways on the K. and W., ea'ch of whici) Ini-! an arched window 
above it. A ntaircase at the N.-E. ascends to the roof, in which are 
several circular openin;;s for lighting the domed vmilts below. Decor¬ 
ative carving abounds throughout, mid bulT sandstone inlay in geo¬ 
metrical patterns adorns the lower part of the external walls, yomo 
whitewashed t<»mbstones close l‘y nio held in great veneration. 

The NadbaTKHana (Music Ball), whore the court band played at 
stated times each day, and discharged fanfares at the arrival and 
departure of the emperor and members of the royal family, has an 
open square of 115 ft., entered at the centre of each side by a gateway 
oriuinally flanked each way by low rooms, 20 ft. wide, externally. 
Ihe E. gateway has three archways surmounted by a gallery, 57 ft. by 
20 ft., tlie fist roof of which bears two four-pillared pavilions. The 
"• 8®f®wiiy is much lower and has no gallery above its single arch¬ 
way. The N. and S. gateways have bracketted entrances instead of 
^chways, and throujih them prob.ably passed a road from the Delhi 
Darwfiza of the City Wall to the town of Fatohpur Slkri, 

Onward from the Naubatkliana, the road leaves more 
ruins to the right and left, meets another road from 
the new Dak Bungalow on the right, passes between 
the Inksiil on tlie right and the Khazana on the left, 
and so reaches the I)iw5n-i-ani. 

The Taksal, or Mii*t, has a qvindrnnglo, 283 ft. by 263 ft., once en- 
•in*!. ^ ®Dclosed by d<>iucd cloisters, 49 ft. wide by l6i^ ft. high, opening 
provided with small arched windows in the external 
8. ibe cloisters on ihe N. and E, liave almost all disappeared 
and also considerable portions of those on iho other sidt-s. Tho 


building was erected in 1905, when Lord Cunton 
biin«ifi DaftarkbiJnn from the indignity of being used as a dak 

it had been subjected for many years. While 
^ being quarried for it, a Jain imago was found about 200 

high, and represents a naked 
mao 'V attitude of meditation. Tho image, which 

balnnoa!! * s®®n in the large hall of the new dilk bungalow, probably 

liberal-minded Akbar allowed 

^ D® erected at Fatebpur Sfkri. 
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U.-O of ndiatingr oonrses In the brick dome is noticeable ns 
an advance on the old system of horizontal layers in socli con- 
>trnctioii.^ It H known that coins were struck >.t Ffl«ebpur Sikri 
in Aki.ars time, and according to the Khwitja Abdul 

Samad was the mintn.astcr in 157u [Bhick.. Mn ALhnri, 

p. -IHo]: and there was a mmt her*- till tlio third year ot .labiiugir’s 

reign. Gold, sdver, nod copper coins from the Katehpur Si'kri mint 

may be seen in iho Briti'h Museum : but that this buildii'g was the 
mint of the period is based wholly on tradiri.'n, 

Thk KhazaNa.oi Treasury, originAlly IbO ft. by 120 ft., externally, 
contains a coiyt, 06^ fr. by 6i ft., once surrounded by rooms, of which 
four on the E. an<l two on the S., siil) extant, have a corridor with a 
vauitcil roof. Ihe external wall-f.accs .ire c;i>ed with red sandstone; 
the slab-ceilings are also of this materiil ; and the arched recesses in 
the rooms are decorated with stucco reliefs of great beauty. Jtniay be 
flonbted if this building was ever used as a treasnrv, Imt tradition 
sa_\s so, and as in the e-*'e cf the Mint, tliere is unfortimately no 
other information available. 

Ihh Diu’aN-I aM (Ffall of Public Ainiience) is centrally situated 
over a colonnaded cloi'icr formmg the W. side of a great reciangu- 
lar comt, each of the other three sides of which has a similar cloister. 
The court, 368A ft. X. and S. by 181 ft. K. and W., outered by the 
gateway at the N.-b. on the road ju>t traversed, has also gatowaysat 
the N.-Vy. and S., besiiies an opening at the \V. end of the N, side. 
Iho Cloisters stand on plinth'; are rlivided bv srpi.ire stone pillars 
into 111 bays; have flat roofs; .md me enclosed at the back by 
walls of rubble masonry. The Diwan-i-am is a hall, 2;«A ft. by 15 ft., 
.surrounded by a veranda, 10 ft. wide, the .side of whicli overlooking 
tlie court has a centra! compartment formed by a cross-screen of red 
.sandstone «t either end, perforated with beautiful geometrical pattcrn.s 
—a go<'(l .S'impic of niodern renovation. It wa.s from here that 
Aklior dispensed jusiico ; received the homage of his subjects; and 
uMtehed sports and other fnnclions in tho court below. The hull 
has a lint roof, and its panellod walls and ceilings were once decora¬ 
ted with design.s in gold .anil colours. 


The branch road, aft*:*!* traversing the court of the 
Diwnn i-am and leaving it hy its S. gateway, passes the 
Tiirldsh Sultana’s liamniam on tlie right, some interest¬ 
ing ruins on the left, and then enters the court of the 
.Daftarkhana, whence it proceeds to the Badsbahi 
Darwaza of tlie Jfima Masjid. 

Thr Turkish Sultana's Hammam, a Turkish bath nt the S.AV. 
external corner of the I)iwiin-i-um court, is .supposed to have been 
allotted to Akhnr’o Turki-h Sultana, whose bouse stands close by in 
the Khlis Mahal, The external .idornments of tho building have 
flisappeared, and it is m a state of disrepair. It has eight chambers 
of different sizes, tho plastered walls of which are ornamented with 
geometrical patterns in colours. Appliances for heating, flue.s, and 
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earthenware iiiiJes, nre still visible ; all arranged much us in a Roman 
bath. 

The interesting niins to the S.-K. mny also ho seen hoforo jiroceed- 
ing farther. There is nn ancient stone tank, and B. of it a Turkish 
bjith and a Wo/t ; while stretching eas'twarcl towards the Treasury is 
n range of houses assigned to the cmirt l/ttluus or ‘ ‘ physieitiiis ; ” the 
house farthest E. being internally ornamented with elaliorate 
designs in plaster. The Tu'kish batJi, said to bo tlmt of the fial 'nuf, 
was, however, judging from its size and finish, most pr*»bablv usefl by 
the emperor himself. It hus thirteen tloincd cbamlters of \ari«>iis sizes, 
and is decorated throughout with elaborate sUiceo l etiefs in beautiful 
designs, luisurp.'uscd by similar work in any part of Imlia. Tho 
Wo/i supplying the bath—sunk into iho solid rock, is ciieireled by 
domed chambers and galleries in stone. 

'I'HK DaFTARKHANA Court is cnclosc<l on the X. and has on the 
S. Some cloisters and the Duftarkhana or ‘’Heeoid UfHeo'’atits 
centre. On the £. is a dilapidated wall, and the W., oneo enclosed 
by a w.all, is now open. The Daftarkhdna, standing on a platform, ^ ft. 
high, consists of a room, 444 surroundoJ by a colonnaded 

corridor of coupled pillars with carved bracket ca[)itals supporiir.g 
architraves, Tlrere is a deep all»round dripstone under :v carveci 
parapet provided with nwniag sockets. Tlio room has three* doorways 
on tho N. and ono at the E. and W,, each surmounted by an arched 
window closed with a finely worked lattice screen of led sundstone ; 
and on the S. aro throe windows, i.f which that in tho centre open? on 
^ a pretiy balcony overlooking the sloping country to thosoiuh. 
The pillars are of a somewhat later stylo than ethers at Katelinur 
Sikri. ^ A staircase at the S.-E. ascends to tho roof wheneo a fine view 
IS obtainable of tho town of Fatehpur Sikri and tho surrounding 
country. For many years the building was used us a dak Imngalow, 
but wrd Curzon in 1905 bud a now dftk bungalow built adjacent to 

Next may be seen the part of the palace immediately 
N. of tlie Daftarkhdna and W. of the Diwan-i-ain, 
comprising three sections—southern, intermediate, and 
northern—in a great quadrangle, some 567 ft. N. and S. 

by 272 ft. E. and W., access to which is obtainable by a 
doorway on the south. 

The southern section has on the W. the Court of the 
KhasMahal, 211 ft. by 153 ft., containing the Khwibga, 
tk Khas, the Turkish Sultana’s House, and 

9 nn ; and on the E. a long court. 

Oft. by 45ft., connected with the Turkish Sultdna’s 

ammdni, noticed ante. The intermediate section has 
on the W. the Pachisi Court, 200 ft. by 162 ft., contain- 
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ing the Paclnsi Board and tlie Astrologer’s Seat; and 
on the E, a court, 200 ft, hy 110 ft., said to have been 
the Turkish Sultana’s garden. The northern section 
has on the W. the court of the Diwan i-kluis, 192ft. by 
127 ft,, containing the Diwan-i-khds and the Ankh 
Michauli ; and on the E. a court, 125 ft. by 80ft., 
probably used as a guarded approach to the l)iwan i- 
khas and other parts of the palace. All these courts 
were paved with stone and separated from each other 
by imperforate marble screens, traces of which may 
still be seen. 

The Khwabga (Dormitory), snid to Jmve been Akbftr'.s t)C(lrooni, 
stands on the roof of a rarco specially reserved for the use of the 
emperor, at the S. side of the court of the Khds Mahal or Private 
Palace, It vvns here that Akbar probably enjoyed a sie'ia on hot 
afternoons. The easternmost room of the pround Hoor. 27ft. by 17ft.. 
contains numerous recos.ses for books, documotits. etc.: and the 
remains are still visible on it.s walls of skilfidly painted decuraiions, 
such as tulij), roppy, and nlmoud flowers. 

The next and larger room westward, said to have been the rc.sidence 
of a Hindu fahir or priest—probably th> astrologer to be soon noticed 
more particularly, contains a .stone’/platform on pillars, supposed to 
have been used for the devotions of the holy m:«n ; and in the W. 
wall is a doorway, now blocked up, which opened, it is .said, into a 
covered pas.sago to Jodh B5i’s palace. 

The Khwabga is a room 14ft. square, with a doorway at each side 
under a window closed externally with a stone screen of lattice work. 
The stone roof of the .surrounding veranda rests on architraves borne 
by bracket capitals on square |>illars. 

The stone casing of the interior is worked into eight panels, each of 
which bad a painting, of which the only twt» now remaining are in a 
damaged condition. Most of the frescoes too, which once profusely 
adorned the room, have faded away, while tho.se remaining 
have been protected by a coat of a varnish which has considerably 
marred their beauty. Both Persian and Chinese art i.s very apparent 
in these frescoes, and it is highly probable that among the numerous 
artists employed by Akbar there wore Per.«iansand even Chinanicn. 
The golddettorod Persian inscriptions over the doorways, renewed 
some years ago, are a.s follows—one line over each doorway :— 

The Janitor of Paradise may see hi.s face in thy chamber- 
floor. 

The dust of thy court is collyrium for the eyes of the Heavenly 
Houri. 

The palace “f the King is in every way better than sublime 
Paradise— 

It is beyond question. What is Heaven compared to it?” 
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Above the E. doorwoy is the paiiitioir '*f a wit)f'c<l lifiuir in frnnt 
a rock-cave, with an infant in iis arm-J. Tliis may lie an allu-sion t<i 
the birth of JabJingfr. 

Thk Hadz Khas (Roj'al 'I'ank), ft. pijuarc, silnated towards the* 
E. side of the KhAs Mahal Court, is »»ne «'f its most plfasimi features, 
A narrow causeway from the niidnlo «>f eacli side of tlic tnrd;. borm* 
by square stone pillars with bracket capitals, leatls to a central |ilat- 
form with a raised scat; and steps tlescend nil rnnml to tlio level of 
the water. The causeways are on the level «»f the .stone paving of f In* 
court. The tank received its supply from the watcrwtnks near 
the Hilthipol, while its contents were kept fresh by being eontiniiotisly 
discharged by a surplus channel into the tank N, of the |)n\an.i l<lias. 

The Hoosb of thk Turkish Sultana Htandingat the N.-E. corner 
of the Khiis Mahal Court, is traditionally assigned to ttie oi* 

Turkish wife of Akbar; and tradition is in tliis instance jirobably 
correct. Akbar’s first wife and cousin, the Sultana Uakia |t<*gam, 
being the daughter of Babur’s .son Hindu), \va« like himself a t'haglitai 
Turk ; and the important position in the iinperiH!/<orrMi of tlie lady 
who lived here is imlicated liy the beauty t-f her abtxle. vvliicli i.s by 
many regarded as tbo gem of Fntelipnr Sikri. Every part of iho 
buildmg is covered with the mo.st elahi-rate carving, and even the 
A-erandn roof is so worked as to resemble tiiitig. Tin.* 4 ft. high dado 
wuhm has eight panels full of exquisite carving in n highly conven- 
lonal style of trees, fiowers, birds, animal®, etc, On one panel is a 
rnounuiti forest with pheasants perched on boughs mnl tit'cr.** stalking 
e jungle: on another awful Cliincso dragons sprawl ill the sltadc <if 
ongolian willows : on a third aro palm trees: on a fourth vint.s ami 
nut trees m fuh bearing, ar.d so on. Tiie panels arc much mutilated, 
owing, It IS said, to the bigotry of Auraiigz(:b. Above the dado, tlio 
wftu takes the form of a stone lattice screen, the divisions of which 
M outer pillars too aro remarkable fur the 

Po curious trees and foliate curves entwining them. 

'Hu' depicted here was n«imirab)y adnjitcd to delight the 
Vi.® Siiltifiia Unkia Begam, wlio passed her 

tbnp 4 .#«^ ^‘’*''*tiful country of her nncostors. How, 

her huef* tkat it %\as sho who lived here, closer to 

relatlnrci^i "tber wives, as befitted her dignity and 

Chineea i houso at loast, the characteristic conventions of 

®'® from ibo moro realistic Persian 

Moslem 5^*“**®* .AkbnPs love of art was not trammelled by tho 
Abtfl Fn^ either carving or painting living objects, 

o' '■is .1 i,l Aibari that when soma 
'•lews on thl« , f^ to viiidicato tho orthodox Islamic 

had oecuHnr •‘cplicd thai in his opinion n painter 

nddjJ**—“ A appreciating God’s jierfcctions. and 

iWng suhiect^mn^V" jiarts of a 

«nd so his^mmJ^i tiecomo aware that ho is incapable of real creation, 

Of ^ivor of life, and the knowledge 

EuropLns"*l^,orant^® painters; and mentions 

writes’—^1*® standard of com])aris«.n. Ho 

ntes.- His Majesty from the earliest youth has shown a 
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fredilet-tii'n for the nrt, ami pives it every eocouriipomeat, as 
lie looli' upon it hs a mean** both of study I'lul atnusemuit. Hence 
the ai t flourishes, and nuiny painters liave obtained great reputations. 
'I'he Works < f uH painters aie weekly laid before His .Majesty by the 
itnytt'ilin.-i and the clerks : he confers rewards according lo the excel* 
leiu e of Workmanship, or incn a'cs their monthly salaries.’ There 
i', therefore, absolutely no reason for discreditii.g the tradiiion that 
imicti of the painting at Fatehpnr Sikri was actually done by Chinese 
ariis's; and that some of the l arving here was either done by tliem, 
or nfrer ilesigns they furni'hcd. ajipear.' also to be hiiihly probable. 
And judging from .\bul Fazl's opinioti regarding Kuropean art, artists 
irom Kiirope may >dsn Imvc been employed. It is extrenie’.y unlikely 
tinit Akbar neglectcl such fertile lieUJs as Kurojio an.I China for the 
gratilic itiou of a favoii;e taste. Edmund Smith, laie of the Indian 
Arclucolo^ical Dep'irtnient. the gr^-atest and most r^-cpiit authority on 
l’';itelipiir .'ikri, in his iiumumKiital work. Th‘' M't'jlml Airhiticture oj 
ra''l,/>i',- S'‘(ri, also f.ivoiirs the view tliat Chiueso artists were 
employed by Alibar. 

Thk (JiitLs’ School, -standing at the N.-W. C"rncr of the Kluts 
Mahal Court, is an L sliaiied structure with the vertical leg projecting 
northward into tlie Pachisi Court and the horizontal leg exteniling 
eastward in the direction c-f the Turkish SulUtna’s House. Botlj 


legs consist of platforms carri'.d "U .stone pillai.s ranged into aisles, 
inwards from wluch is a low unpretentious building raised above the 
paveinenr of the court on .square storm pillars, contairring a rot>m 
*Jo ft. by 13^ ft., a riHun H ft. by 8 ft., and a veranila N. of them, The 
platfoiwns were formerly oncloserl l>y screen.s, as were alsf» the inter¬ 
vals E. and W. of the School. The Khas ilahal was thus completely 
shut olT frnin the Pacblsi Court .\, of it. 

'I’hk Pachi.si or Indian backgammon board, occupying 

most of the l*<iclii>i Court, is shaped like a cross of black and white 
squares in the red pandstono pavement of the court, ‘lire emperor 
i.s said t j have rreenpied tlic raised stone scat in the centre and played 
the gatue with slave eirls dresseil in suitable colours as living pieces. 

Thk AsTUOLocer’s Sk.\T, at the corrur of the Pachisi Court, 

is a small chafii set a[>art by Akbar for the Hindu_/o/;t.or 
priest, wlro'c residence under the Khwubija has boon described ante. 
He was probably the oonrf fortnne-trllcr, and the po.sition of 1 h* 
yhoh l in a court screctlod ofT from that of the Diwsin-i-kluts, suggests 
that ho was largoly'j'atroni/.i'd by the Indies of theTliat a 
Hindu exponent of an e-nteric cult had .so hononretl a position in the 
establishment of an eclectic and kuowledge-soeking etuporor is a 
matter of no surprise. Akbar was even skilled in alchemy, and 
samples of gold, .said to have been made by him, were [lublidy ox- 
liibitcd. Tlie diatri is Oy ft. sqjiare. and has a pillar at each corner 
bearing architraves .surmounted by a ribbed dome, the interior of 
which wa.s originally painted. Cunon-s .serpentine struts issuing from 
tlie mouths of monster'- carved on the pillars support the archjtrave.s. 
all being eltborat'-ly carved. According to hVrgusson, this sniaH 
pavilion is a unique specimen of Jain architecture, of which the 
tvmpfe.s on Mount Abu are tine examples. Somewhat similar mon* 
ster.s in the Jahauciri Mahal of the Agra Fort have been described 
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tliual nuiit'th 


all <»f Sjiccial Aiplionre, rir IMvy Council 
ft. }^t|n:ire, an<l appcais'irico of 

circ'lod l>y a Imlcoiiy ou carved luaukotK of 
• V ;t k'\Y hittice raii. Akovc the l»al(ohy i> h 

V « . k 


‘inlf. They are .■»elievcrt to he a TDOflitietJ form of tl>e n.y 
seen in the Hnrfdli'st teinplc' c>f Ceyloti. .>•,•, 

Thb DIWaN-MvHAS Sjiecial Au'lien<’e. fr I’livy (‘ouncil 

Chamber), fstern<illy 40 ft 
being two*storeyecl, is enci 

Hindu pattern, encloseii b\ .. .. , .- - 

tlfep "'l-round dripstone of plain reil sanil'tonc, him! at oacli eiu uer 
of the roof stands a domed pavilion tm four piil.irs. lutci nally, a 
single room is open frotn its tessellateil p.iveiiu-tit to it' i’nrvi'd ainl 
panelled r«'of with a very elVeelivo central peii«l»ni. Tie luo.'t re- 

mnrknl'le feiitme bore i< a riclily carved rctilral shaft—F«jiiart'below 

and (•ctiigoual above—beHriiur an iimnonse circular cajBit.il fi>rnic‘i by 
two encircling rowx of stalactic brackets one tibove the •'ihcr, oncli 
corbelled and beautifully carved. Four tu-riow caureways, cacl» aboul 
10 ft. long, radiating fnun the circular liead of lltc capital, one 
lewnnls each cornt-r of the rootn, cnnnect it with an albround L’allery 
borne by cnrve«l bra'kets, and silso with u stairrai.'O of 'i-stcen step- 
to the couits below. These tire also siairci«>es i)n the ll. ami W. 
communicating with the roof. Low lattice rnil.x—restofoil .'ionio years 
ago—fence in the head of the c.apital. the cnu'^ewayK. and tlio alb 
round gallery; while the lattice wotk clo.sii.g the windows is n!.-n 
modern. Tradition has it that wlicn stale councils wore hebl here. 
Akbar sat on n throne over the capital, while tho outer cuds of llu? 
causeways were occupie<l by his mini.steis. Accoiding t<» nniitlu'r 
account, this was hi.s i osision as umpire, while divines of all C'Ciuis 
argued in the gallery. Tho Diwan*i*khifs has, in tho latter cc>iinecli"n, 
been identified by some as the Ibaihitkhdiin, said by Abnl Fa'/.l, 
Badtioni, and others, to have been erected at Fatohpur Sikri in 
for the discussion of scientific and religious subjects, the prininry 
underlying motive lioiug probably tho promulgaticn of Akbar’s 
' Faith.” But Abul Fszl writes in Vol. Ill < f tho /!/7i«inidiiut 
about the Ib^tdatklutna, ai follows:—“It consists of four or 

'ippersturey chambers, in tho courtynni of which thousands of 
people from oil quarters of the world assemhle and wait for the 
arrival of His Mnj«-sty. who talks to them with cheerful countenance, 
hears them patiently, and answers their enquiries.” As tlii.s descrip¬ 
tion clearly refers to some buihling with a great open court—like 
^**** 1 ^^ Biwifii-i-dm, it may be concluded that the cdilico known, 
v'® like many other noble ttmcinresat Fatehpur 

olkn, has long since been levelled to tho ground. It is n)«o clear, ns 
noticed by Edmond Smith, ihot so gros.s a violation of Mochal tradi- 
lon and practice as that of admitting “ thonsnnds of peep'o from all 
parts of the world” to tho Dlwtfn-i-khiis, situated within the pulace, 
uid not possibly have been permitted by iho most powerful of tho 
Woghal emperors. ^ 

Michauli, standing at tho W. side of tho Diw^n-i-khtis 
Kiiff ^ Structure the nanre of which literally lucans Hlindman’j^* 
mUt* ^Tom which douhtle«^ conies the tradition that Akbar 

. woe*and*seek hero with tho houns of his harom. Its position, 
iKft j quarters utterly discredits this spnrtivo 

ChfttnK I frum its proximity to tho Privy CounciV 

together with certain inboront peculiarities^ it was most 
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probably tho spoeia) imperial treasury, and may be the repository of 
• ho most valuable state records, the regalia of tho crown, etc. To the 
■ 'vas a liirgebuilding, ttie remaining portion of which collapsed 

in 1891.. 'IhoAnkh Miohauli consists of extensive vaults under three 
momssurrounded byavoranda, the central room 2’ift. by 16^ft. havimr 
< loarly been used as a strong room. Thn iurornal doorways had stono 
floors, and the recesses rested on secret cotters with massive sliding 
slabs seciirt-d by padlocks ; but everything has bnen rifled, and even 
tho floors have ()t»en dug up for treasure, Tho building is entered 
froru the h., on which side two staircases lead ti> the flat roof support* 
od internally on carved struts springing from moulded corbels 
projecting from the walls. 'I'he panels arc ornam<!nted with beauti¬ 
fully carved bosses in Ingh relief. At the X. and W. is a two-storeyed 
'tone gallery connected by a staircase with tho road to the Delhi 
(intoway of the City Wail. 'J'he precipice on tho W. is crowned by 
a I'-dgo for sentries. 

In the open area N. of the D^Witn-i•kh^^s is a largo tank, E.of 
which stand the remains of a once splendid Turkish bath. 


Owing to tlie inegular conformation of the part of 
tlie iiill iriinipcliately W. of llie contents of the great 
quadrangle just noticed, tlie Hospital, the Panch 
Mahal, tlie House of Mariam Zain.ini, and the Palace 
of Jodh Bai, in this area, are somewliat unsymmetri* 
caMy placed, and may best he visited from N. to S. in 
the Older of their mention liere. 


The Hospital lies along the X. side of its court. 137 ft. by 108 ft., 
adjoining the Pachisi Court on the E., from which it is entered by a 
doorway near the Astrologer’s Seat, in tho ston** wall bpt.veon those 
courts. A^ wicio and high gateway in the wall on the W. side of the 
court, leading inio a court containing the latrines, is flanked on one 
side by a two-storeyed chamber. Tho gable-roofed Hospital was 
divided by stono partitions into 12 wards, each 14 ft. by ft., of which 
fonronly now remain, faced on the S. by a colonnaded veranda 11 ft. 
wide. The stone architraves ami square stone pillars of the veranda 
carry a flat roof of solid stone slabs, beautifully carved into panels 
internally and worked externally to resemble tiling. Tho thickly- 
plastered wall faces were profusely adorned with frescoes. A hospital 
is so unusual a feature in a Moghal palace that .4kl»ar was probably 
influenced by tho .Jfsuils to erect this building. 

The Panch Mahal, standing in a court. S. of the Hospital Court, 
r. of Mariano’s Garden, and N. of Mariam’s House Court, was 
separated from them by either buildings or serpens; and there was 
also an intervening screen botwoeu it and tho Pachisf Court, the S. 
end of tho W. side of which it adjoins. The building is flve-storeyed, 
oacli storey being a pillared hull smaller than that below it. Hence 
th** name P^mrh J/«/ut/ or “ I'ive Halls.” It resembles a Buddhist 
I'ihAra, and its prototype may be the storey-stepped erection in tho 
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KoOa-i-Firoz near Delhi,* while it probably furnished the idfa for 
Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandra. The ground floor is 7- ft. by a8 ft., and 
each storey reckoned upwards, has 81, Go, 20, 12, ami 4 pillars ; the 
highest being a four-pillared pavilion v/ith a s|uked dome. ITach storey 
was originally enclosed by slab-stone rsuls, but these were rcmoveil 
during restorations in Lord Mayo’s time and rt‘|)laced by low 
lattice rails. At ihe same time tlio positions of some of tiic stair- 
cases Were altered. Each storey, tbe topnio>t pavilion cxcc|)ted, 
consisted of small rooms fi>rmed by stone scrcciiK between pillnrs. 
Only two fragments of these screens now remain in tljo pr' und lloor. 
Decorative cawing abotmds throughout, ai»d a rcinarkablo feature ot 
the pillars is the variety of design in the capital.s of tho.<e supporting 
the roof of the first floor. One has two elephant'? with interlaced 
trunks; another, a man plucking fruit froma tree; and so on. A 
doorway at the S,»L. leads into the Kbits Mahal, and a flight of step.s 
descends to tbe Paebisi Court. This sincvilar building conmiands a 
view of the zunAna enclosures and must, therefore, have been specially 
reserved for the ladies of tbe harem and their cliildrcn, who perhaps 
Used it both as a dormitory and pleasure resort. 

The House of Mahiam Zamani, ortho Sonahha Makan (Golden 
House), sbmding in a eonrt 8. of the Ptiiich Mahal, and enclosed on 
the E. by the buildings W. of the Kh;is Mahal Cotirt with wliicli it i.s 
connected by a donrw’ay, is traditionally assigned to tho wife of 
Akbur buried at Sikandra, who has already been formally introduced 
ni coimecHoii with her tomb there. 

This two-storeyed house, borne by a jdatform 1>S ft. by SGi ft., and 
Itself measuring 60 ft. by 48^ ft. cxtenially, consists of u long central 
room opening into a veranda on three .sides, and three small rooms at 
tne 8. wnh three similar rooms above them. A steep staircaso tn the 
latter leads also to the flat roof, at tho N. end of which is a pavilion 
ha sloping roof. Tbe pillars of tho veranda, sijuare like tho.so of 
we pavilion, have carved bracket-capiinls boating arclutra ves. Every 
house was adorned with frescoes in gold and colours'; 
t from Hindu mythology; and sonic illiis* 

prea e^st of Kings.”.tho great epic by Per>ias 

& 1 . ^ ^ 60,000 Yorses a complete history of 

frescoes apparently depicting scenes from 
of history, such as tho Annunciation, the Pall in the Garden 

Akhfl^'c^L^* ’ bo concluded from 

doubilPKc the Bible, These latter and tho name Mariam, 

tian wifft ^ Akbar had a Portuguese Chris- 

preservfltJnn frescoes, tifty years ago in fair 

to such several times been whitewashed and then subjected 

off with *'®'*®''^Hons, Thatmo.si of tho painting was scraped 

*0 prevent faSn*subsequontly applied 
’be^ bfiAiitp h®® their tinisand concealed much of 

K -W fbo fi « Annunciation panel over the doorway at the 

®uc of the Angel nothing but the wings remain. Aiother interest- 
* See Keene’s Uandhook to Lelh!, 6th edition. 
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iii_' p.tnol in on*' of the rooms c-miaius what may he a portrait of the 
).»(iv who ocenpiofi this j>rftty bnil«iiML'. Oiio of the veraiid** brackets 
hears a represontutiou of Kamu, the seventlj n.'Uar or incarnation of 
Con|ilets troni Fai/.i were aNo inscribed in letters of jjold 
aloi:? the veranda archiiraves, atten)[)is t<) repr-xlnco >onie of which 
•tro fairly sncces'ful. Forpns.on roii«i<lerK tlio hout'es of Mariam 
Z.ina'>i and tlio Turkish Sultana'I'lie ricliesi, tho most heuntiful. as 
well as tiie most characteristic” of Akhar'- huildiiiffs at Fatehpur 
Sikri : and ad IsThey are small, but it is impossible to conceive 
iinvthinf? so pictures,pit* in outline, or any buildinpf carved and 
4in’iatr.ent-fl to such an extent, without the smallest ai>proach to beiu^' 


overdone or in bafl taste.” 

That if Aktiar ewr had a C'hristitin wife, h-r niuno was not Mariam 
Zamaai, has been conclusively established ; ami that the Sonahra 
Makdn Wii-s tho rosidenee of thisipieen. who was th** mother ' f tin* 
hcir-apparont, is less probable tlim its *>cenpaliun I'y another cousin 
of Akbar, tho Sultaini Salima B<Vsni. marriutl to him in l.'itll. Site 
was tliu widow of Akbar's famous Kiian i-khnnan, Bairuni Klian. 
and the daui'li'er of Baonr’s liautjhter (iul Ihikh, whose Imsband was 
a Persian nok'leinan, named Mirza Nnrmhlin Muhammad. What 
therefore was mote likely to please this Sultana than the bcciios from 
Firdau-i's ej»ic <lepicted on the walls cf the Sonahra Makan ! 

Up ttj about three yc.irs airo the native District EnKineer was 
allowetl to occupy this uni<p>e home'of a gi eat Sultana 1 Thanks to 
Iy 0 r<l C’urz'm the public sense of propriety is no longer shocked by 


such d€secrati*in. 

Before IcavinL' Mariatn’s Uonse, it tuny be noted that sho had a 
garden—to tie dcscriia'd shortly, entercl by a gateway at the \.-W. 
corner of the C'Uirt eontainin*' the Innise. 

Thk pALAi'K OF BaI, the N.-K. wall of which forms ptirt of 

tlie W. boundary of Mauam's House Court, is a structure of red 
sHiulsionc, traditionally and doubtless correctly assigned to the wife 
r»f Akbar who was tlio mother of Prince Salim, th^i hoir-anpuront. 
Ti»e name, however, of this .jneeu was Mariam Zamdni, while Jodh 
Hai, tho wife of Jahangir, never resiiled here. But as both those 
.pieens were Rajpiitnis, ignorant guides, never remarkahle for the 
cxjictness of their histjricd knowledge, have classed them together 
as Jodh Hdis. Hence this palace, actually belonging to Mariam 
Zamdni, i* erronemislv known as that of Jodh Bui. 

The palace consists of rang'-s of buildings surrounding an internal 
stone-paved court 17n ft. by 162 ft., at the centre of which is a stone 
1 ) itli carved from a single block. A court before tho entrance gate- 
w.iV oil the E. has s-entry.boxes on th** .V. ami a guardhouse on the S.. 
while a covorc<l pa-sage wliicii led to it from the Kbwabga wasdemol- 

islied s imo years ago. The lofty gateway, projecting 6 ft. outwards 
ftom the centre of the external E. wall, has Its largo archway Hanked 
c»n each •'-ide by a small arched recess, over which n pillared and 
roofed balcony on four soli i .«tone brackets is enclosed by a low lattice 
rail. Tw" darned pavilions also crown the gateway. At the centre 
of each side of the imernal court is a two-storeyed block connected 
by flat-roiifcd corridors with a domed room at each C'»mer. lighied by 
windows opening on to hooded balconies in the e.xternal walls. Tho 
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plastered domes are ornamented with larjic rosettes njost lieaiitlfnlly 
and intricately worked in stne-co. Tlie hloi U on the . faeiiiK tli>- 
gateway, is traditionally a Hindu ternple, and above it i.s u 
room with a row of columns down the centr*-. '1 lie pronml tloor room' 
in the N. and S. (docks apparently served ns reci-j>tion rooms, and tin- 
most remarkable feature in ibeir upper rooms, is the lu ight hlue 
eiiamelled tiling of the roofs. At eacli side of the soiilhvrn Idoek is 
a narrow passage loading from the interoal f«.urt to baths and latrines 
contained in a pr"j*-ction. 121 ft. by 3.') ft., fr* ni the S. cxiernal wall of 
the palace. At the X. side of the northern block is an upper room, 
said to have been Akbar’s dining room. It opens by a <loorway into 
the Hnwa Mahal N. of it, and has a staire.iso at its K. and W. 
end, the latter beitig connected with the Viaduet, to be desenbed 
shortly. 

The Hawa Mahai. {Airy Place), p-ojecting otuward from tlice*'ntre 
of the N. external wall of Jodh Bai’s Palace, ami connected uilh it 
as just stated, is actually part of this palace. It (»vcrlooks .Mariam’s 
Gnrdon, and was probuhly used as a pleasure-ro«ort during the day 
and a dormitory at night. It i.s a rectangular structure cnclosod by 
square pillars in dout'ie rows, the intervening spaces on the ground 
floor being open, white those above aro closed wiih beautiful lattice¬ 
work. Surmounting all is a domed puviti"n at each corner. 'I’lie 
palace is decorated throughout with beautiful stone carving resem¬ 
bling that In the Jnliiiiglri .Mahal of the Agra F-Tt; and the character 
of this ornamentation is essotttially of the Hindu type, a tjutublo 
example being the bell and chain so freely carvcil on the pillar.', 
The main architectural features are also decidediv Hindu. That it is 
in factaHindu pal ace, built specially fur Mariam Zinintni inimudiatcly 
after the birih of Jahiiugfr, is also piAivcd by its being one of Akbar’s 
oldest erections here, and by the most ornate part t«f it being a Hindu 
temple. It is highly improbable that such a palace was occupied, a< 
-some suppose, by Akbar’s first wife, the Sultti-a Hakia iieg«»»b «r ns 
< main portion of tho haf'Ht, c<»nsisting chieily 

ot Miiharomndaiis. Theniothorof the hcii*appareiit, Mariam Zaniani, 

honoured in the matter of a residence, but tho 
other Hindu wives of Akbar may alsi> have lived here with her. 'I bc 
palace was much damaged while used for many years ns the/«/(.>//; 
but after the romoval of this institution t*. Kiraoli’in 1860, it has, 
tar as possible, been restored to its original condition. 

Oil leaving Jodh Biii’.s Palace by its only gateway, 
turn to the right, and again to the rigljt round the S.-E. 
corner of the palace. Ne.xt proceed westward past 
'c projection just noticed from the S side of the 
palace, and a Turkish bath a little beyond it. There 
see the Camel Stables attached to the \V. side of the 
pa ace, and W. of them the Horse Stables, whence 

enter the couri of Birbal’s House. 
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Thk Camkl Stables, reached bj’ a road branching from that 
tliiongli tlio DafbJrkbaiia court, consj>t of a rangeineasurini: 220 ft. 
•»y 2.'i ft., divided by i)liun stone [>illais into seventeen bays. They arc 
lighted By small opctiings in the roof wliich is 12.‘. ft. above the ground. 

Tmk lioRsK StaBI.ks, projecting 80 ft. s«nuhwar<l of the Camel 
Stables, are entered by a doorway <»n the E. at their S. end ; and ihe«e 
IS also a doorway in the \V. wail. They occupy an oblong area 298 ft. 
by 124.1 ft., and arc ranged round tlireo sides of an open yard 279 ft. 
tiy 80 ft., tho N. side ot which was originally closed by a Idch v/all. 
'I’licre are lifty-tive bays brtwven inaasive .stone jiillars from which 
stone cross-screens (not now extant) to the back walls formed a.s 
many two-horse stalls. The pillars bear carved bracket-capitals 
under architrave.s snpportitig a Hat roof. The st-ibles thus held 110 
horses, each of which had a manger recessed into the back walls wiili 
.‘•tone rings on either --ide of it for the head-ropr.s, while the het-bropes 
were fastened to hok-s iir the sides of the pillars. Some of the amno 
rings still remain, and on the \.-\V. may be seen the remnant of an 
old «loor. 

Thl House ok niUBAl,, so called by the gnide.s, stands immediately 
.\’. of the Horse Stahies in a court within the area allotted to the 
Zaiuina, and must, therefore, h.ivc been creeled by Akbarfor one of 
bis i|U*'Ciis. Accoming to Abiil Fa/.l the omiicror built a “spacious 
palace’’—which this house is tiot—for Birhal at K.ituhpur bikri. 
where, on its completion in the 27th year of his reign [15Sli], ho was 
most sumptuously entertained by him. But the extreme tmlikeli- 
liood that Akbar permitted even .such a prime favoriio as Biibul to 
reside within the precincts of his Kurr,,, ha.s lok some to conjecture 
that either Birl)al built this hou-e b»r a daugtiter of his own, or that 
the emperor did so. Taking the latter for granted, Fergusson has 
concluded that Birbai’s daughter, to have lived in such n splendid 
at'ode, must have been nne of Akbar’s ijueens. Hut this theory i-s 
iintcna)>le in connection with Abul Fazl's sileticc regarding Birbai’s 
baving a (iaughtcr at all ; and if there was such a lady, tlii.s careful 
historian would not have failed to mention her had she been a <]ucen 
of Akbar. I ho house in i|ue.«tion wus, therefore, never occupied by 
either Birbal or his dauglitor, and the palace built by Akbar for tbo 
former has doiibiless shared the fatcof many other noble building-s 
at Fatclinur Sikri. For wlmm then wa-s this bi-autifiil l>ousc erected 
li\ Akbar? History say.s that in In'O the emperor married a Kajpdt 
princess—the daughter of Kitja Kalian Mai of Bikanir: ami that m 
ir .72 sho became the mother of Akbar's son Danial. And singularly 
l-^dmund Smith, th'* greatest authority on the nrcbreology of Fatcli- 
pur Bikri, discovered a few years before his death, an inscripiioii on 
the c:i|)ital of a pil:i.ster at the \V. side of ihis house, giving 
lb2k [lo72 A.D. j as the date of its ereciion. As mere coincidence can 
hardly account for this striking identity in dales, the fairly <lediicihle 
conclusion is that this house was built bv Akbar for the mother of 
Prince Danial. How it came to t>e called Birbal’-s House need excite 
110 wonder. The iiiventivo powers of Indian guides have no limita¬ 
tions. The site of Birbal’s I'alace may now bo under cultivation, but 
a ruin about a furlong N.-\V. of the Birbal Darwilza of the City Wall 
may po.ssibly be all tliat remain-^ of it. 
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poor but ready-witted Brahman minstrel, named Bralmra Dils, 
catnofrom Kalpl to Agra early in Akbar's roi^jn, wjis, by tbo 
emperor’s favour, made poet laureate nnU raised to the ruiik of a 
r&ja with the title JiiiM or the “ Valiant.” Ho became one of 
Akbar’s most intimate friends and advisors, a minister of state, and a 
prominent member of tho “Divine Faith.” He was always lively, 
witty, and self-possessed ; and the emperor doli<;hted in his company, 
and enjoyed teazing him. The emperor once asked him what ho would 
do if attacked by an elephant. He readily replied—“Trust to 
presence of mind.” Soon after, whde lie was enjoying an itl J'l'eicn 
raeiil, he saw an elephant rushing towards him. Nothing daunted, 
ho picked up by tho hind legs a dog sleeping close liy, swung tho 
annual round, and flung it at the elt*j>hant’s head. Tho frantic 
screams of the terror-stricken dog so surprised tho elopharu that ho 
swung round an<l rted. Tho delighted emperor warmly congratulated 
Birbul on his “ presence of mind,” and lii.erally rewarded him for 
ms pluck. In an evil moment Birbal volunteered lo join an expedi- 
tion against the Afghans, and Akbar reluctantly gave him a corn¬ 
ua! i ^^'^nally defeated in InSli with tho 

low of 8,000 men ami ofticers-and Birbal was amongtho.se who foil. 

ed ho hail- 

enmdrv^h that Birbal had been s.on alive. A stiict 

onqmry, however, revealed the fact that a pretender had assumed his 

spIcious^Xfn®"^ I'mlding known as Birhal’s Houso s-ands upon a 

S matnJv X warches of 
from a rudelv^Vnf ' ® detached building, which 

b7en aVosoimi appearVto bare 

rains form?. 7« '""ff ^ngo of 
tion of thft tbe court. ‘I’ho probable conneo- 

been notad 'X- of ‘ho Cou"t h,!^ 

excluded from ih ’ this sniallor hospiinl, which may have been 
the Jctuitl ® Pos-'^il.ly that 

1580. The*two -^tore^edFmehmir Sikri in 
ooa plinth momSbJi red sandstone. 70 ft. by 55 ft., raised 

block 50 ft aounrfi ^vnA r ^ on tho proumi floor of a central 

S.-E. faced bvTsimlrW T 

has a sloping roof with » iXii °iP®'' E«cli of tho halls 

four rooSs ,n ?L ® ndgo. There are 

and S.-E of wh ch it - ^ anove tho N.-W. 

shaped open t^rrlco befoTiV® u ■'^'■»ih>rly 

these two root w rr^vt ‘’y Each of 

tered domrsprinwn^rnm oxtornally pins- 

contains two octagonal base. Tho house in fact 

sUting of two^rooDis^ entered from opposite sides, each eon- 
ground floor, together witlfahall with its tvrrave on the 
The ceilings of the f®'*raco "n the upper floor, 

pUcedside by side on 12 Ins. wide! 

otthe cornorsof the upper roomlet cornice-. Tho pendeiitives 

gonalbaseaof tho "domas for tho ocU- 

« PreUy balcony at the outer^doTS " 


ha 


IG 
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Many clmrActeristics of Ilinfhi and Moslem architecture are most 
harmoniously blended here; and every part of the house is profusely 
covered with carved omamentatmn, in which minuteiiess of detail 
is ns remarkable as delicacy «’f tinish. Victor Hugo’" words are 
^trikint:ly applicable to this richest and most characteristic of Akbars 
creations nt Fatfhpur Si'kri“ Everywhere was magnificence at <'nce 
refined and stupendous: if it was nor the most diminutive of 
palaces, it was the most gigantic of jewel cases.’’ {L'koniint > </.]. 

In the <^arly days of British rule, the house, converted into a 
residence for revenue officers by the addition of doors and 
was closed to the public. Some years after ibe Mutiny of Jw/ v 
was reserved for the temporary occupation of inspecting 
and distiniruished vi>iiors, which also to a great extent deprived the 
public of the pleasure of entering it. This shamefully selfish policy 
sent many away disappointed, who bad travelled long distances to seo 
this iirch:cological gem. Such was the fato on the 27th Januar}, 

1002. of a gentleman whose engagements made it impossible for him 

to visii FatebpurSikri again, lie found the house occupied by a great 
countcs>i, and had lo content himself with an in.speciioii of itsexterio' 
from a re.succtful distance. Even this appears to have been reganlt'n 
as an intrusion, for soon afterwards the following notice was 
issued broadcast over the signature of \V. II. C<ibb, eolbetor am 
magistrate of AgraBirbal’s Kothi is strictly reserved umler the 
orders of Governtnent, for Distr'ci Officers and distingui'bed travellers, 
and Mariam’s Kothi for officers of the Public Works DepartmcDt. 
A portion of the palace, furnished, and ju-ovided with l/ainsami 
find other servants, is available for the general public, and its ocm'P”’ 
tion is subject to the iirdiimry DAk Bungalow rules.” Why district 
and P.W.D. officers, who ilraw special allowances wliilo out at 
Fatehpur Sikri, .and *'distiuguislicd” persons with presumably well- 
lined purses, are regarded here as object.s of charity, unable to pa> 
“ordinary” dak t.ungalow charges, is not apparenr. 
public scandal cume umler L“rd Cur/ou’s notice he ,u. 

modern steps, partitions, doors, and window.s, to be removed from t e 

bouses of Mariam and Ilirbal in iy0r», since which they have been 
(pen to the public. 


From IVirbal's House proceed by tbe N. side of Jodb 
Rrii’s Palace towards i\Iuri;un Znniani’s House ; pass 
the Viaduct on the left and the Hawa Jlahal (alread} 
described) on the right ; and then enter tlie Garden of 
Mariam Zamani facin" tlie latter on the left. 


Thb Viaduct starting W. of tbo Hawa Mahal from the N. side of 
Jodh B.li’s Palace ('/.-•.) is a side-enclosed and roofed passage sur¬ 
mounted by pavilions and supported 

closed with .screens. The parts and tr.aces of it still extant sho 
aPter traversing the W. side of Mariam's Garden it bent to the i .* • 

and went 'westward to the IMthlpol, whence it proceeded lu-rt •- 
ward to the Hiran MinAr. The Viaduct, in parts of which there 


'The Nagiim 


2i?, 


are some beautifully wcirkecl Inttico screens, wis iufori'leil for llio 
exclusive use of the emperor and tUo inmates «if tlie hurtm : ami 
it is apparent from this nnd other features of tim* |ialni'o that, 
consistent with the exclusion to vrliieh overy Miihnintnndan wutimti is 
doomed, reasonitblo recreation was not denied thom. 

The GakdRiN of UakiaM Zamaxi, or proi-ably more correctly that 
of the Snlbtna Salima Uegtiii originally enclosed by a rubfde-stone 
wall, is entered by agateway with a guardh<Miso from tl»c N.-W, corner 
of the court t>f Manam Zamfini’a House. The garden had ^tont••Jluvcd 
fom-paths bordered by shallow water-chniinc'U connected witlt tlu- 
Waterworks, one of which runninir centrally N. and S., cleKcended 
beneath a central stone pavilion and ended at a iittlo tisli.tank on 
the S., discovered by Edmund Smith in 16t)l. At the S.-K. corner of 
the Harden is a bath-houso, 26 ft. square, with three pairs of 
pillars on each side supporting the ronf. 'Iho garden is boundoil on 
the W. by the arcade bearing the Viaduct, and formorly there was 
another garden N. of it. 

From Mariam’s Garden 
through an archway of the Viaduct, and tlience join 
the road N. of the masjid running N.-E to tlie Delhi 
Gateway of the city wall. In the opposite direction 
the road leaves some ruins on the left facing Birhal’s 
House, and the Waterworks on the right; and then, 
after taking a right bend, passes the Kabut irkhana on 
the left and enters the Hatiiipol. 


reacli flio l^faRiid 


The Naoina Masjid (Gem Mosque), evidently a :<oUum clinpcl, 
*^nd« m n paved court, 53ft. by 4S ft., immediately W. of iho Viaduct 
^ Mariam’s Garden, and close to the N. side 

,m;n^ 1 Court. It is divided by slender pillars bearing 

I? 5 R '‘i «''•»'* «»^idorned in places 

!>«!»,; carving. N. of it is a porch overlooking the road from the 

ail ,dnP^ ofat tbo side of the road 

nil Mmonry of little architectural imporUu.ee. 

tnnlr ATRRWOKS comprine a MUgo of bnildings surmounted by a 
?ifiB V«« !i!®u raised by Porsiiin wheels and 

■eatulniffl difFeroiit parte of the palace by means of 

svBlfim n( t / traceable. That Akbar completed an elaborate 
«iill eitinnf'* apparent from otlipr fine wells and tanks 

Trb as occasion olfors. 

Ihe Taukiiana or “ Pigeon House,” erroneously so called by 

domed ™ numerous holes with which it is pierced, is a 
thick find ° ft, square, with walls 10 ft. 

•nagakne • i ®ach side. Some think that it was a powder* 

"tr^gth ftn /1 ^ the special caro taken to secure belli 

favourite probably the stable nf Akbar’s 

-necta iWith the HtftbiioK ^ staircase con- 
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The Hathifol (Elephant Gateway), is so called from a oulo<snl 
elephant standing before its outer face on a pedestal 12^ ft. high at 
either side of the archway through it ; ntid the name is a curious 
cuinpoiind of the Hindi or “olepimnt” and the Greek /min or 

“gate.” Tho elepliauts. tliinking tl»o spantJriis of the archway with 
trunks interlaced as if fighting, were built tip Id ft. high with cemented 
blocks of hewn stone, the frngnients of which, still strewing the 
adjacent ground, hove lain here since Auningzcb struck off their 
heatls and otherwise mntilatpd them, as savouring of idolatry. 

The (lutew.ay, 48 ft. by 37 ft., bas guard-rooms on either side of ti e 
road passing through it, while its centre is crowned by a ribbed dom**, 
tho Hat terrace over which is reached by narrow staircases. “ Upon 
the outer nr western side is a terrace 18 ft. long surmounted by an 
oblong pavilion 10 ft. wide ” which was probably connected 

with tho N’iaduct. A staircase also connected the gateway with the 
Kubittarkhana. 

The road northward from the Hathipol has a steep 
descending gradient, and is paved witli rough stones 
disagreeable to walk on. At a sliort distance from the 
gateway tlie Sangin Burj is passed on the left, and a 
little in advance is anotiier instalment of tlie Water¬ 
works on the right, including a waterlift and a splendid 
bdoli surrounded by rooms and staircases. 

iHK Sanoin Bl’BJ (Lion Uaxtion), an irregular octagnn in plan, i.-i 
said to be ihe cotiitnericemont of a fort which Akbar did not continue, 
bccau^o Shaikh Salim coiuplninnd of his solitude being disturbed 
by tho lU'iso of workmen. When Akiiar, so .niys tradition, Imd com¬ 
pleted the palace and cnniinenced to fortify it, iho sainU.s patience was 
exhausted. Ho said that either ho or tho emperor must leave tlio 
place : on which tho latter replied :—“If it is your Majesty’s will that 
line bhould go, let it be your slavo 1 prny.” Tl )0 imperial court was 
forthwith removed t'> Agra, where tho | rcsvnt Fort anu City were 
built in a hitherto desolate region. Unfortnuatety for this story. 
Shaikh Salim died boforo any part of the palace C'uld possibly hove 
been i;ompleted, and tho coinniencomont of the Fort at Agra 
antedated that of tho palace by soiiio >ears; while the city of 
Agra existed long before Akhar’s time. Apart from thi.s, tho Sangin 
Huij is clearly a comjiletf* ♦ower, adapted and evidently intended for 
the protection of the Mdthipol; and nothing about it suggests 
abandoned rampart-, curtains, or any other .accompaniment of a 
fortivss. It is connpcteil witli ihe Hathipol and the Karwan Sarai 
by an extension •£ 'ho \’iaduct ; has a central room surrounded by 
-ix smalb r rooms with a verandu or. the S. ; is faced wit!) wrought 
sandstone; and has a roof enclosed by battlements with hooded^ 
miichieolatiuns. 

Still continuing on the road northward, pass along 
the K. side of tlie Karwtin Sarai on the left and the- 
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Viaduct beyond it on the saine side ; and then end this 
route at the Hiran Minar. 

Thr KaRWaN Sarai, built of rod sandstone coated with plaster, 
is a dilapidated caravansary coiDpri^iing a court 290 ft. by 250 ft. .sur¬ 
rounded by small tiat-roofed chambers opening into cne utbroiind 
corridor. Its upper Door on the E. side w;is part of tho Via<lut t 
which comoienced at Jodh Hii’s P-laco and ended at tlie llir.'in 
Mindr. It was provided here with latticc-scrccna through which tho 
ladies of tho court bargained for goods ox|ios»d for s>do in ihc court 
below by merchants from all parts of the world. The entranre to 
the Sanii is a fine two-storeyed gateway at the cctitro of tho N. side, 
parts of the interior of which are richly ornamented witli stucco 
reliefs second to none at Katebpur Sikti. Access lo the Sarai was 
p’oluibly gained by u road from ihe Delhi Gateway of the city wall. 
During 1907 much decayed stonework was renewed at u cost <>f 
R«, 4,782, and a further sum of nearly Rs. 4,000 was thou sanctinncrl 
for completing this want and clearing the court of debris. S. of the 
Snrdi “and adjoining tho Sangin Hurj, is a double-storeyed rnngc of 
hm|uingK, now partly in ruins, measuring about i'oO by 50 ft. It is 
divided into nnmeious coinpartmeiits, and those on tho lower tioor 
Were ueeil as horse stables, Uie animals being led up tho inclined 
roadway that hn.s now disappeared on to the roof of the Sarai and 
thence into the slabs. Above the upper storey at tho south-western 
end \i a long dilapidated house, said to have been occupied by the 
dnrog/ta in charge cf the stable.” (,Vei///J. 

The Hiran Minak is a m'mCo' or ** tower,’ said to have been erected 
by Akbar over the remains of n favourite elephant; and it is 
probable that Amtn or “ deer,” tho present name of tho tower, is a 
corruption of liaiem <*r “ seraglio,” it.s original name, from tho circum- 
sbioce of the ladies of the court coming hero along tho Viaduct, to 
yiow tourimmenis, animal tights, and other functions. More probable 
is It, howevor, that hir/in is the corrupted form of tho name of tho 
p ^“Hed here, which mav have bcoti Hdnln after Hunin-nl- 

Kaahid, the famous caliph of the A’fjA/s or simply Aonni 

meaning “res.tive.” Be thi.s ns it may, the omniscient gui»les say that 
i« tower came to be named AiVda from Akbar’s practice of having 
oeor driven towards it for him lo shoot. But that this is a wholly 
"neiiul explanation may bo concluded fr^m tho impK)S.sibility of deer 
rcquentinga populated area at that time crowded with walled gardens, 
ansions, ba^ri*, etc. ICqually oblivious of this fact Is Saiyad Muhani- 
/a, A • states in his guidebook to Agra that tiio deer now 

neighbourhood are “ tho descendants of those which 
.nu/ • Akbarssport.” Akbar’s deer-shooting from this 

entirely mythical, and Airdii is undoubtedly the 
of some other word with a somewhat similar sound— 
ri.Ae name of tho elephant buried hero. The tower 

ft heittht of 66 ft. above an upper octagonal platform 38 ft. in 
10 ft t standing on a lower platform 72 ft. square by 

tha each platform being gained by steps. To 

flhnvA upper platform the tower is octagonal, 

hich it 18 circular and tapering for 27$ ft., up to a huge circular 
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bead projected outwards on liraekets and snrinoiintcd by ngallery 
will) a low lattice rail. Crowning all is n domed juxI spiked pnvilx>n 
of eiubt pillars, H"W opoi, tmt originally closed with Isttice screens. 
The gallery is readied by an intern-l spiral staircase; and tlx* 
o.xteiior of the circular tapering shaft is studded with stone imita- 
lions of eleplnint's tusk«, pr<ducing a most singular effect, The 
s|)iko of tlie Hiran Minar was restored in 190r>. 

DcLiict writes about the part N.-K. of tho Hir.'tn Min.'tr, approaclierl 
proliably by both the Delhi aud Lai Darwazas;—“ Wilbiu the gate on 
the N*. side i* a very large niarkcf-place, a n.ile in length, paved wiili 
flints, and enclosed on either side l>y Imildin^s.” 


lleturnin*; now to tlie Sanofn Hmj and walkin" 
tlience due S., some h.-iths and buildings well worth a 
visit are passed on the ri''lit, including the house of 
the ciaroijhti in charge of tlie sDililes just, noticed, ami 
the Satmlra Mahal, wlucli was occupied by the statt, 
and got its name from its triangular shape, Opposile 
this on tlie left, are the horse stables W. of Jodh Bdi’s 
Palace, and a little in advance the Houses of Abiil 
Fazl and Faizi on the right. 

The Houses ok Ahul F.\/l and Faizi stand 30 ft. K. and W. i f 

each other in a walled enclosure entered from the K., the southern 
boundary of which occupies more than half tho N. side of the Jiima 
Masjid eastward. Hero are .suppo.secl to havo lived the famous 
brothers Fai/i .and AlujI Fazl ; tho former Akbar’a .Muliaiumadan 
])oet hiurcnie; the latter Akliar’s historian; and boih Akbars 
trusted ministers and intimate Irieiids. They have been briefly noticed 
«ii(e under “Tho Ihigh Lailli llrgam.” 'J'hese with their father 
Mubilrnk and Ilitja Ilirbal, were ihc bulw*rk of Akbar’s “Divine 
Faith.” Fiiizi is said to have written 101 books, among them being 
the a eommeninry on tho Kordn in Arabic : ami 

a book of poems comprising some 00,000 vorse.s. Akbar often visiied 
Faizi during liis last illness at Lahore, and when ho died there in 
1595, ihe emperor sincere')’ mourned his loss. He left the world aj^ 
he had lived in it, an unbeliever in the faith of Islam ; and Badiionn 
a bigotted Muhamniailan. says that “when in his last agonies, ho was 
heard barking like adog.” Abiil Fazl, four years younger than bis 
t'rotlier Fai/.i, was also a voluminous writer. His best known works 
arc the Ain-i-.iUMin' or “The Instiiutes of Akbar,” completed in 
1698 ; and die AltHO'inhna or “ History of Akbar,” in three volumes, be¬ 
ing an account of Akbar aud his reign up to 1G02. Elphinstone writes 
about these books:—“Every event that had u tendency to detract 
from the goodness, wisdom, or jmwor of Akbar is passed ewer or 
misstated by Abiil Fazl, and a uniform strain of panegyric and 
triumph is kept up.” Notwithstanding this, they are truly great 
worke, and are unsurpassed for minutene.ss of detail. 


Ahtd Fazl's Ilount'. 
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Many noble-s. Iicndcd by Prince Snliui, the bcir.ni.pnrcnt, n-ero 
jealous of AbiP. Fnal’s inliuenco with tl.y emperoi-, an-l in oidor <> 
separate them, iudncy.l him to volunteer for iiulitai v scrviee. Ito 
accordingly obtained a command in the Dcrcau in !;».<(. Butivnen, 
five years later, Akbar returned to Agra from Ins Micces^fnl campaign 
ia this provincp, he recalled his faithful ^ervint nod fi leivi. Ak )ai ^ 
return hastened Uy the rehellion of his sou l*riuci* SaliTn, am 
doubtless felt tlio %?aut of some one near him on whose tuloUty hu 
could implicitly rely. When Ahitl Fa/.l started for Agra with an 
escort of 300 horse, I’rince Salfm, drendiug tliu c<)nsc.|neiiccs to him¬ 
self of t>*c favourite mini'ter’!* return lo court, luihed Kaja Hir Singh 
of Oreha to intercept and murder him. A thousand hor-^mcn nmt 
three thousand footmen attacked the party near Gwalio*’. flic escort, 
though greatly miiiiumherotl, foimht bravely and i>cri>hc(l to a man. 
Abiil Fazl, wh'» .stood calmly under a treo waicbing the fray, was 
then attacked. The old man defended himself resolutely, but at last 
fell mortally wounde<l. His hrad was sent as a trophy to Prince fialini, 
who rfjtueed to so<» it, and treated it with groat indignity. So ended 
the most illustrious career of Abdl Fazl in IGO:^. Akbar was deeply 
affected by this sudden blow, and never ceased to mourn tho h'Ss i-f 
his faithful minister and greatest friend. Tho umperor .lahdngir 
acknowledges in his Memoirs that he insiigatcd tho imirdpr; and 
justifies himself on the pleas that Abdl Fa/.V had e.stranged his father 
from him; had umlerminoil his inHuciice at court; and lind misled 
Akbar into renouncing Islam. 

The hnu'^es,, used for many years as a school for boys, are 
ordinary samples of the domestic nrohitecturo of the time; 
and ihe smaller house on the E, was probably the The 

niural paintings within have been hIuiosi obliterated by white- 
'vasb and soot; and the *'nly remaining ornamentutiun i^^ tho 
carving on the pillars. It is extremely ininrobablo that either 
Fuizi or Abdl Fuzl lived bero, and that l»otli of them did so is 
utterly iticrediblo. Tho buildings aro connected with thoJdma 
Masjid, and were most probably Mccupied by tno oflici"! responsible 
for its upkeep. These buildings too lire practically closed to tho 
public, as Were lately Mariam’s and IHrbal’s Houses, During cla.ss 
hours visitors cannot enter ihem without distrnctiiig both teachers 
and pupils, and daring holidays they aro seldom found open. 


Conbitiuinc; southward, a s)iort walk leads to the 
*‘ond from the court of the Daftarkliina to the Bad’ 
shahi Dat'waza of the Jdraa Masjid. This crowning 
glory of Fatehpur Sikri contains the matchless shrine 
of Shaikh Salim Chisti, the only saint of India or else¬ 
where honoured with such magnificent structures as those 
seen here. De Laeb describes the Mosque ns “ more 
^splendid than any other in the whole East” and 
continues:—“ The ascent to this Mosque is by twenty- 
five or thirty steps, at the top of which is a very lofty 
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and most beautiful gate, visible from a great distance. 
Within is a broad area, paved with living stone, and 
surrounded on all sides by magazines, witli lofty columns 
of solid rock and immense ceilings ; near the gate is 
seen a splendid monument, wherein is buried a certain 
holy Mahometan of the sect of those called Kalendars, 
who is said to have constructed tlie Mosque at his own 
expense.” 

I Thk Jama Masjid, or “C.‘»ihpdr.'»t Moscjuo” of Fntphpur SIkri, 
occupies an aro»i on nipccd ami precipitous grourul of 438 ft. N.amlS. 
I'Y 542 ft. E. and W., exclusive of tjje corner towers, and containn a 
stone-paved court 31)0 ft N. ami S. by 439 ft. E. aiul W. wiih a 
tank. The court is enclosed on all sides bv cloisters, excepting 
central lengths on the N.. H., S., and W., occupied by the Kauzu 
Darwiiza, the Hifdshahi Darwaxn. the Biiland I)iirwd/-n, and the 
Mos.pio proper, respectively: «ml it contains the Tomb of Shaikh 
Salin) Chisti, the Tomb of Islam Khfin, and other tombs'. 

The CLOlsTRt:S, ft. deep by 28 ft. binb, consist of numerous cells 
faced by an arcaded corridor 23 ft. wide. A deep bracketted drip* 
stone overhangs the Hrehtt^ays, ai»v)ve which a Hat roof is enclosed by 
low parapets, inner and outer, tho latrcr being Moral crested. Be¬ 
hind the interior parapet the roof is surmounicd at slioit intervals by 
small domed pavilions, each with four s'endcr pillars. 

The IIauza Dauwaza or ‘‘Tomb (lateway,” somewhat resembles 
tho Badsbahi Darwawi in decorative features ; the bine encaustic files 
over the entrance are in strikim; contrast with the surrounding red 
sandstone. In the precincts of this gateway is the /.anAna /frt'u-a 
or “ Female t'emctcry ’* of tho Chisti family : whence its name. Many 
rnonunionts of stono and marble are contained in two oblong cham¬ 
bers with groined roofs, parallel to the outer wall, and separated by 
H partition. A tombstone of wood may be that of a carpenter’s wife, 
or of some one wIjosc relatives wore too poor to alfnrd more expen¬ 
sive ntatcrial. 

The BaDSHAHI Dahwaza or “ King's Gateway," is so-called because 
Akbar passed through it daily on bis way to tho Mo!*<|ue, It is a 
liandsome rectangular structuro with a scmi-hexMgoiial face, and is 
entered by a l)toad Might of steps, above which it* height is 43^ ft., 

exclusive of the domed hex«con;il pavilion on the roof. 'Ihe marble 
inlay is of the rlninest type, but there are some noticeable panels of 
raised geometrical Iracery. 

The Boland Dahwaza or “ I.ofty Gateway,” has truly majestic 
proportions and ranks among tho greatest portals in tho world. It 
was erected by Akbar in 1(502 to commemorate bis victories in tho 
Peccon, and is, theroforo, also known as tito Gato of Victory. 
Fergusson writes about, it:—“ As it .stands on rising ground, when 
biokod at from below, its appearance is noblo beyond that of any 
portal attaehetl to any mosipie in India, perhaps in tlio whole world; 
and in another place he exprc.«ses tho opinion:—“This is Akbnr’s 
greatest mos<jue; but tho design is thrown out of harmony by tho 
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magnificence of it^ nrincipal gateway, n si)lcncli«l in lUclf, p'T- 

hap 3 the rtnest in India, but placed where it is» it dwarfs tno nios«|U** 
to which it lead-, and nrovents the body of «ho building from liAving 
that pre-eminence which it ouuht to pofsens.*’ It hiis, however, b) be 
Tcmembered that the Huland Dar«<taa wu- erected iih a tnuniphiu 
arch many year* after the moscpie itself, ftnl formed no part of the 
original design of the JiCma Mosjid. Akbar doubtless intended it to be 
viewed from the S., and to be visible from long surrojmdiug distances. 
So reiiaided. the gateway stamis colossus-like, cimlleiiging ad inn anon 
without reference to its onvironnient. 

This gnteway overlooks the ruined city, and is niiproached fionj H 

by two flights of atone steps 42 ft. Iiiuli, above which the Kumimls of 
its pinnacles are 134 ft. high, or 176 fr. high, frotii the ground. 1 In* 
body of the gateway is a rectangle, 142 ft. K. »nd \\ . by ft. deep, so 
placed that l5 ft. and 43 ft. of the nepth projcc's beyond the imn r 
and outer face of the S. cloister, respectively ; wliilo the front corners 
are cut off and sloped so th«t 86 ft. is the length t)f ihe straight outer- 
mostside. This side—the higliest part of thogateway contains tlu- 
great entrance archway; has a floral—headed piiniiiclo at each slile ; 
and is crowned hy thirteen small pavilions with «iomo« ; behind which 
are three large domed pavilions, that in the centre being s<juiire ainl 
those at the sides octagonal. The great emmuc** archway uives access 
to an apsed recess pierced hy three nrchivay-, tho ecntrnl nnd 
largest of which has a two fold wooden gnto known as the Horse¬ 
shoe Oatc. This gate of ihnknm wood is studdf'd with horse¬ 
shoes, said to be those of the horses of enemies killed in battle, Ihit 
besides these, there nro many others of donkeys and bullocks, fixed 
here by peasants as offerings lo Shaikh Salfm for tho rccovoiy “f 
these animals from sickness. Some of thoso are beautifully chased, 
and according to tradition thero woro others of .silver, wliich have 
probably been stolen from time to time. 

A domed octagonal pavilion stands on tho roof behind floral 
cresting at the centre of each sloping side in front, which cmls 
inwards with a floral-headed pinnacle; and crowning tho hack are 
pavilions similar to those on tho cloisters, tho remainder of this part 
being quite plain and oven unsightly. A flight of .steep step.s at 
the N.—E. and N.-W. leads to the r<'of, whence there is a fine view of 
surrounding country ; and the distant Tdj, and Fort of 
Bbaratpur may also he dimly seen on a fine day. Tho niches are 
framed throughout in marble inlay, broad bands of which also 
surround them; and the spandrils of arches are ornamented 
wnh bosses. 

ts an in-cription in bold Arabic characters on the E. .<i<lo of 
the central archway, m followsHis Majesty, King of Kings, 

in Heaven, Shadow of God, Jaldluddfn Muhammad 
^bar. Emperor. He conquered the kingdom of tho Deccan, and 
Mimes, formerly called Khdndds, in the divine year the 46th, corres- 

to the Hijri year 1010. Having reiiched Fatohpur, ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Agra.” Next comes a fulsomo l«udatl«»n of Akbar, and 
hen a sudden decent into humility as a «iuotation from tho 
• ^ ^aditions”:—“Said Jesus, on whom be ponce! The 

world 18 a bridge; pass over it; but build no house there. He who 
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liopeth for nn hour, may hopo for an eternitv \ the world is but 
all h'*ur, spend it in devotion ; ihc rest is unseen.” The following t.'y 
another inscription in similar characters on the \V. side of the same 
archway :—*“ He that stnndeth up to pray, and his heart not in his 
duty, tiie same exaltoth not himself, rcniaining fur from Gnd. Tby 
best po^spssion is what thou hast given in aim-*; thy best traffic is 
selling this world for the n>'.\t; this will benefit thee ; piety is a world 
in which there is no ncemint for anything.” Next come some plnii- 
tiides regarding life, and then the I'ame and ancestry of the writer 
of the inscriptions. Mnhamnnd Mastim. These in«ciiptions are 
clearly commemorative of Akbnr's retiir.i to Fatehpur Sikri and Agra 
after his campaign in tin* Deccan ; and do not apparently decide the 
date of the c-mplotion of the Buland Darwa/.;i. A similar inscription 
has been noticed nnU in the N, gateway of the Ai-ra Fort. 

The MosgUB, called by Fergusson “Akhar’s greatest mosque,” is 
a truly noble edifice bearing the following inscription on its main 
entrance In the time of the king of the world, Akbar, on whom 
as head devolved the government of ihe state, was built this mosque 
for the Slinikh of the age, which on account of its chasieness deserves 
reverence like the Kiil.n, The year of the completion of this lofty 
edificci^ found in the uords, ** this Mosque is second only lo the Holy 

Place.” The chr.mogram here yields the date 979 A H. [1571 A.D.].*^ 

It has to be noticed in connection with the inscription that there were 
no important taiildings at Sikri when Akimr first visited it in 15()9,up 
to which time Shaikh Salim Cliisti had lived in a cave, though he hail 
apparently built the h"use for his family, now known as the Ilnng 
Mahal, in which Jalningi'r was born. 

Abill Fail and other contemporary nothoiiiies distinctly state thati 
all important buildings were commenced here after and consequent 
on Jahivngir s birth in Ui70. Hence the mostjue priqier may’ possibly 
have been completed just before or niter Shaikh Srilim’s death in 
1571 : but it is improbable thai the rest of the Jama Masjid was also 

c'l'inpletod in .so short a time. It i.s, however, e.\tremely likely that 
its iicsign was approved of, or even suggested by him, and 
that he anxiously watched its construction. There nppeais to he 
no eround for the supposiih.u that the Jama Masjid was built by 
Shaikh Salim Chisti. The mo'*que-proper, externally ^88ft. by 05 ft., 
has a great central archeil onirance, deejily recessed and apsed 
in a wall 56 ft. wide by 7Cft, high, projecting 10 ft. into thc- 
courr. This wall, Hanked each way by a Horal-headed pinnacle, 
is surmounted behind riond cresting by a mw of five fonr-pilhired 
pavilions wjih dorae«. The outer fa.-o of the archway is framed in 
bands of marble tracery ; and the apse is decorated with flora! 
painting, while at its back arc three archwny.s to the interior. On 
either side of the high central wall is a wing 110 ft. long, of the same 
lieight as the cloisters, and arcaded towards the court with archways 
of ditferoiii sizes. '1 ho interior consists of a central marble-paved and 
domed hall 40.^ ft. st|uare. entered bv the three archways in the great 
front apse ; a wing 95 ft. long on cither side ; and a set of five 


* See Appendix F. 


Shaikh Sulim Cfii-'<ti's Tomb. 



chambers at each end, the z<OHh,n eallcry ahovp «hich is 
reached by a staircase in the |>nviliui»-cn|)(.cMi tower .'I each end oi 
the back of ihe mosque. Each wine' has a ntral .ioiiic<l cbapcl wdfi 


an aisle of three bays on either side, htrincl by statety pillars of a 
distinctly Hindu type ; while in front of tlie cliapel is an ambiilatoi v 
ashigh as the aisles. The mUinVis in the back wal' arc ri< li!y frame' 
in bfoeti led-sandstone borders inlaid with kttshiun work, and tbo 
spandrils are in many instances enriched with clour, while the in>cn}'- 
ti'U) round the central Mil>mh is In letters of tiold. The entire interior i-j 
profusely doc'irated with Itands of iiiarblo tracery, carving, and 
painting. The wonderful blending here of the Sara<-cnic and llindo 
styles with each other and witli the while and delicate liiits of tlicr 
eninted ndornmeniR, creates an impressi-n of .|iiii-t dignity and 
majestic repose, voicelessly di.stingui>hiiig this inibU* edilice as an im- 
peinal house of prayer. . 

It was here that Akhar, after having pria'lainioil himsedf tlio (dud 
Imitn of the “ Divine Eaith ” and in fact of Islam, nnnintcd the pulpit, 
and proceeded to read the Khiilhn (Litany) coinposid for the occasion- 
by Fnizi. Wliat followed is tobi thus by the bigotted Uadaoni : — 
“ But all at once he stammered nn<l trembled, tind in spite of all 
assistance could hardly est thrniicli tliico linos of a pi'cm which 
Faizi h«d composed, so descended from the puljdt.'’ The following is 
a free translntioii of the poem referred to :— 


“The Lord t<i ns the kingdom gave. 

He made us good, and wise, and brave, 
Ho guided ns in faith and truth : 

He tilled our hearts with right and ruth ; 
No wit of man can sum His >tato— 
Allahu Akhar ! God is Groat! ” 


ThbTomd of Shaikh Salim Chisti is a most remaTkablo building, 
and is held in groat veneration by both Mulmnimailans and Hindus, 
who make pilgriinnges to it from all parts of India. lthnsb»cn 
s^ted previously th,at Shaikh Salim died in InTl, u"d this is the date 
uiven in an inscription insido tbo shrine, whieli was somo years biter 
erected over his reranins by Akhar, Kiiich states inaeeiiratelv :— 
Herein lyeth the body of a great Knlt-nder at wlnise cost the w’l^ob^ 
roeskitg 'llieTomh or iJar'in, sineli-stcuoyed and of 

^hite marble, stands clo.so to tho Rauza Darwazn, like a jiearl set in 
a flog of sandstone. 

f ^ 4S ft. square by 8 ft. high, with decorated sides and 

tacod on the S. by a broad Higlit of stops, bears tbo domed eenotaplo 
«naMiber, 16^ ft. square internally, surrounded by a veranda 124 ft, 
Eb, at tlie S. centre of which is a portico with chastely carved columns. 
A”® IB approached tlirougli the portico by an svrcbwny facing 

^ chamber coninining the cenotaph, which 

is in covered by a richly worked cloth pall. Tiie tombstone 

holow, the entrance to which was closed Bome yeur.-t 

boon f-mnd. The chamber is lighted by 
tbs walls are 8 ft, thick ; and it has ;v 
© floor mlnid with stone of various colours. 
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Tliero is n dado 3jf ft. htt'h of inar)>Io, above which the red-snndstone 
■walls, coate<l with fine polished pla*ter re<fmblin:r marble, are covered 
with beautiful llonil paintings, an unskilful renovation of which in 
l.^SC by the tb<>n Collector of Aera accounts for their present tawdry 
appearance. The cenotaph is canopied by a lar^o wooden frame or 
/’fi/ditchdio, inlaifi with motlier-of-pearl mbeautiful geometrical designs 
and bound at tbo comers and sides with copper. Under tifc dim light 
tlirowii or> iho mother-of-pearl arlormnents, their niicroous sheen is 
particularly pleasing. The chamber is crowned by a spiked dome 
of red sandsiotio «'n an octagonal l>aso, Jor siipporiing whicli arched 
pendentivos are thrown across the interior upper angles. The dome 
is cased externally with marble, aiol i he plainness of its interior is 
ludrlen by a ceiling of rich cloth. The veranda is enclosed all round 
by marble lattice screens in variou« geomet''ical patterns, so delicate¬ 
ly worked as to rescinblc lace. 'J'o a latticed alcove at the back, 
those desirous of otfspring hang pieces of cloth or thread as hints 
to tlio saint that if their wishes are granted he may expect a valu¬ 
able otiering. !n<lian women of nil castes and creeds llock hero for 
thi.s purpo-e, and according to the Ikodim their l*'uropo!ui si.sters 
sometimes .solicit the saint's lielp alst). ('urionslv de-igned marble 
lirackcts, resembling the letter S, spring from the veranda and 
])ortico columns lo support a deep all-ronnd marltle dripstone ; above 
which, a plain mar'ole p.arapet girds tlie roof, that over the portico 
being tho highest. The tirst nio><[Me of Shaikh Salim at Sikri—the 
Stone-cutters’ .Mosipio to bo .shortly noticed—has siniilarly-.shaped 
brackets, and tho builder of the Tomb probahlv reproduced them 
lioro on that account. 


Tho exc»-llent condition of the 'I’oiub sliow.s tho interest taken in it 


by the I'ublie Works Department, ’I'ho liuftlor'ilno luis lately been 
-vctiowcd at a cost of Its. 'I'liis indndos the sub.stitulion of 

now for rotten wood in the frame; the replacement of missiog 
mother-of-pearl, for which shells wore procured from tho Malay 
Archipelago; tho use of black buffalo-horn in the background of 
the lower panel ; .and the entire re-b/ration of one of the f"ur posUx, 
tho old one being sent to the Titj inuseuin. Three of the marble 
beams, 13 ft. lung by H" x 15" in cross-section, which had cracked, 
were al«o replaced. 

Thb Tomu of Khan, jd.aoed a few feet E. of Shaikh Salim s 

'romb, is that of a crandson of tho saint. Naw^b l.slam Khan was 
married t" Latlli Hcgam, the .'ii<ter of Abul Fazl, and died in 10'^ 
A.H. [lt>13 A.t).] while L'overnor of Bengal, whence hi.s rcmiaius tvere 
brought and interred here in .lahiiigir’s reign. Kis predecessor in 
thm governorship was Kutab nd-din, who was killed by Sher Afkfln, 
the tirst husband of Nur ■Inhan. I-'ergussoii mentions the Tomb as 
“ .soberer” than that of Shaikh Salim, tuit “in excellent taste,” thojjgh 
“'piito eclipsed by its surrouiuliiig.s,” It consists of a block 45 ft. 
S(|uaro, .surroni)de<i by an arcaded veranda 1.5 ft. wide, tlic archways 
of which arc closed with screens, except tlie five bays on tho south, 
Tho mortuary clnrnber, crowned tiy a plastered dome, is sipiaro out¬ 
ride and octagonal within ; and tlie tombstone is canopied by a wooden 
frame decorated with geometrical and floral devices in gold and 
■colours, while around it are thirt 3 ’-two tombs of male descendants. 


The Infant's Tomb. 2^)3 


There are nUr> niimorons tombs in tho E. vcrundn nnd that on the 
AV contains others of jnale descendants, separated ny screens. 

Adjacent to Shaikh Salim’s shrino are amonir other tonil-s those 
of-ril. Bibi ZenJib, a ttrand-daujjhter of Shaikli 
tombitonu of mtirMo nrcl bears an inscription, [Jj. Haji Hnsain, 
who sacceede.1 Shaikh Salim ns high priest. A chronogranimatie 
inscription gives the date of his death in 10^1. (.1] Shaikh Ahtnad, 

the second son of Shaikh Salim. He wis a noble of tho empire and 
Jfthiinglr’sift/rt or“foster.fatbor,” ur., the hnsbui.d of bis wet-nurse. 
He died in 1&77. [4] Shaikh ibrahtm, a son of Shaikh iMnsa, iho 
elder brother of Shaikh Salim. He was Bucec»^sively governor of 
Fatehpnr Sikri and Agra, and died in InOl, [o] Shaikh Hai.izid, a 
grandson of Shaikh Salim. His mother mused Jahangir on the day 
of his birth. Ho was the governor of Delhi, and Jahiincir 
him the title of Muaz/.am Khitn. Ho died at Kntehpur Sikri. |G| 
Mukarrani Khdn, the son of Shaikh Baiizid and a daughter <if Islam 
Khan. Ho was successively governor of Ori'^sa and Bengal. (71 
Shaikh Khitbi, better known by his title «>f Kutab-ud-din, and Ins 
wife. lie was a son of Shaikh &tda of Hatljfon and a daughter ot 
Shaikh Salim. lie was .lalulngir’s foster-brother, and the governor 
of Bengal who was killed by Sbor Afkiln ns stated (in^r. 


Passing westward through the mosque to its back 
the first object of interest is the Infant’s Tomb, W. of 
which is tlie Stone-cutter’s Mosque and Cave of Shaikli 
Salim Cliisti, both connected with the saint’s earliest 
days at Sikri. N.-W. of these is tlie Nau Mahal or 
House of Islam Khan, in a ruinous condition; and 
S. of them the Kang Mahal, full of echoes of the pa^st, 


Thb Infant’s Tomb is in a walled graveyard, iho E. boundary of 
which is (ho back wall of tho mosque. Tho graveyard is cntercil 
from theS. by a stone door, and the inf-mt buried here is tho preco¬ 
cious snn of Shaikh Salim, whoso mirneulous death in 15C9 has been 
narr.ated ant^. When tho child was born, Shaikli Salim must havo 
been at least 80 years old, a most unlikely age for a man tu 
become a father. As, howovor, his grand-cbiUlrcu were at tho time 
fulhgrown men and women, the infant mav have been a g»cat-graud- 
soQ of his. But if such a child died nino months before the birth- 
of Priuec Salim, ho would as a direct descendant of iho saint have 
been buried in the precincts of tho Sioue-cutters’Mosque—tlio only 
mosque then existing hero, and not 250 ft. outside it> court. Or his 
retnaini would, on tho completion of the Jiima .Ma«jid, have 
wrtainly been removed to its court, where all other of tho siiini’s 
descendants are interred. It is, therefore, imp'ohablo that tho 
infant buried in this place was related to tho saint. Is thi^ 
then the tomb of Akbar’s siill-born child, for whom the saint is 
believed by some to havo substituted a living infant, possibly some 
relation of his own ? This might account for its being in unconscern. 
ted ground. But even so the legend is discredrtod, for MariaiU' 
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J<i»niaiii'.s nooouchi'nji'nt is said to have occurred nine months atter 
tlio (loatli of tilt) allepcd son of fSiiaikli Saliin. Hence the super- 
/latural (lo|)iirture of tlii-* I'recocity may be re^jarded ns a myth based 
oil the attempt of s-nio comparatively modern (genius with a florid 
imiiijiiiation to account for this little K-nib, which thouph originally 
in a juM"ic. became prominent on the completion of the Jifma Masjid, 
and so invited speculative attention. A matter-of-fact view of the 
case siiegest-i that the tomb in ipiestion may be lliat of a child whose 
father was a servant of rho saint, 

ThK bTONK-l UTTKRS’ M0S(p’B .\N[) C.WH OK ShaIKH SaLIM CHISTi 
stand nt the W. siile of the Sikri kidge on the nigged rock over¬ 
looking the valley of ibe Khdri Na<li, which Akhar converted into a 
Imgo lake. It was here, that in the depths of a fore«t infested with 
wild animals, including tigers, leopards, bears and wolves, Shaikh 
Salim Chisti settled in about ir>-i3 [o «</», -Slier Shah], and lived like a 
bermit in a cave, till sonic pious ^tont'-clltte^.s built him a cell and a 
iiiosrpie, Tlio niosipie, oi>ening into a court H. of it, 7^ ft. by 55 ft., 
has a front and back arcaded aisle, together mcHSuring 55 ft. by ft- 
of nine ami seven bay*, respectively. The front aisle has a porch at 
the N, end of its K, side, N. of which is a stone on which the saint 
IS said tfi have 'at while teaching his ilisciplcs. like a sophist of old 
Athens; and at the S. is a .staircase to some ruinous rooms on the 
roof. The outer arche« arc overhung by a deeji dripstone on S-shaped 
brackets, coarsely wrought in sandstone, resembling those after¬ 
wards most elaborately worked in marble on the saint’s Tomb. The 
back aisle has a five-stepped pulpit enclosed by a stone rail of lattice 
work at the centre of its \V. wall, and at its N. end is a cell, said t" 
i-oiitain ibe traditional cave of Shaikh Salim. Tho coll is most 
jealously guardeil, ami none bnt .Muhammadans may enter it. The 
ineongruity of this probibiiion with the sublime genius of tolerance 
illuminating every sUme of Katehpnr Sikri with tho reflection of tho 
liberal-minded Akbar, creates an unfavourable impression of Isl^imisni, 
and is suggestive of a fraudulent intention to pcrpcluato what may 
by a baseless myth. Tlio floor of the nios'juu was renewed and white¬ 
wash was removed from its walls in 1905, 

THK Hang MaHaL (Painted House) contains the chamber in wliich- 
Prince Salim—afterwards the emperor .Jahangir—was bom : and 
the room known as the Chillaga, where Shaikh Salim performed In;* 
penances. The latter, a wagon-vaulicd apartment, 24 ft. by 15.Jft.. 
has two stone beam.s across it, from which the holy man is said 
to have suspended hiinscif for several hours daily, while telling his 
beads. The natal chaniber, small ami nndecorated, was lately occu- 
j'icd by one of tho saint’s descendants. The building has a gabled 
loof, and was a fino spccimcMi of o-«rly Moghal domestic architecture 
until it Nvas .allowc<l to fall into ruin by its owner, a direct descendant 
of Shaikh Salim C'hisii. {Jovornment purchased it from him for 
Its. 1,150 in 1907, with the intention of thoroughly renovating it, the 
cost of which will bo considerable. 

At a short distance eastward from the Rang Mahal 
is a large 6«Wi, AV. of the grand flights of steps ascend 
ing to the Bulund Darwaza. It may, for convenience 


Bahd-ud‘dins ((: Tomh. -Ji) 

of reference, in connection with its proximity to the 
Jama MasjiH, be styled the Masjid Baoli. E. of the 
steps is an open court of no special interest, and facing 
or S. of them some Turkish baths. 

The Masjid Baoli i? a hryrc well, a tow f<*et fr<iin the external wall 
of the cloister of tho Jama Alasjid, W. of the Huland I)iirwa/.a. It 
is 33 ft, in diarcetcr, and its green and grimy water is surrounded l>y 
rooms reached by an arthw.ay, to which a long tlight of steps dc^ecnd'^ 
from the E. Men ami boys are always present here ready to 
jump for into tho Well from the surr(>itn<lins:^ luiihiines, the 

greatest leap being from tho top of the wall of the Jaiua Masjid, for 
which they usually demand one rupee. 

There are many other interesting buildings, both 
within and without the City Wall, requiring consider¬ 
able leisure to be properly seen ; but Eatehpur Sikri 
should nob be left without visiting the Mosque and Tomh 
of Baha-ud-din, the great architect of the lovely creations 
in marble and stone just inspected. To reach them, 
drive eastward from the Buland Darwaza to the main 
road as if returning to Agra, entering it where a large 
modern tank, built in 1885, stands immediately north¬ 
ward. Here turn to the right and follow this road 
through the ruinous city to the Telira Darwaza of tlie 
outer wall, whence it proceeds to Nasirabad. 

The Mosque and Tomb of Baha-ud-din stnnd just outride tho 

Tehra Darw^zn, at the W. side of the roud t<» Naslrubitd, Tho most 

noticeable feature of tho Mosque is the unusu.al design in tho stone 

screens at iis N. and S. ends, only ono of which is still intact. Tho 

lomb, 21 ft. square, hiis a veranda 10 ft. wide all round, and is enclosed 

by an open stone railing 5 ft. high. Five nneijual bays, formed by 

carved columns at each side of tho veran<ia, are closed by la\tticc 

screens similar in design to those in ihc Tomb of Salim Chisti, oxcO|i- 

ting that on tho S. centre, which is tho cntianco to the building, 

The position of Bahit-ud-din’s shrine outside tho wall cnclo.'^ing the 

wonderful results of his skiM is certainly remarkable; but as ho 

himself erected it, this site must have been iireferred by him to any 
other. 

Any one bent on a little further exploration might 
leave his carriage at the Tehra Darwaza and walk in a 
south-westerly direction past the Chor Khirki and the 
Ajmir Darwaza to the Khushkhana inside the city wall 
near its extreme end, at which point stands the ruinous 
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Hara Malial (Greea House)—an octagonal bdrddari 
within a colonnaded court. 

Tub ICiiuSHKEiANAor “ Aviary'’standinir about 200 ft. inwards from 
the western part of the city wall towards its N. end, is a two-storeyed 
-tructure of red sandstone. It is 07 ft. sipiare, and has a central 
octiifiTonal chamber crowned by a dome, round which are four Pin»ll 
r»>oms and four spacious entrances witli stairca.scs fo iho dipper floor, 
'riio tine stone ceilings of the rooms are specially noticeable. 

On returning to the Tehra Darwj'iza, the drive 
hack to Agra may be commenced after seeing the 
Shaikh Firoz Mahal, on the W. side of the road in the 
bazar close to this gateway. The next object of interest 
is Islam Khan’s Bath on the left of the road at its 23rd 
milestone, and between it and the Buland Darwaza. 
Then is passed on the left the modern tank already 
mentioned and just beyond it on the same side is a fine 
hitoli, whence tlie baths on the side were supplied. 
A broad staircase with rooms on either side leads to 
this well, round which are chambers for Persian 
wheels, by which the water was raised. The road now 
leaves tlie Diwan-i am, the Khazana, and the Naubat- 
khana on tlie left, and then proceed.s towards Agra via 
the Akbarahad Darwaza. 

The following is extracted from the Gazetteer of Agra 
published in December 1905 :—“The buildings of 
Fatehpur Sikri are now entrusted to the care of the 
Public Works Department, and large sums have been 
expended on them. As at Agra, attention was paid to 
tlie place spasmodically in tlie early days of Britisli rule, 
and not always with the happiest results; but it was 
not till 1876 that a systematic scheme of conservation 
was set on foot In that year provision was made for 
the expenditure of Rs. 1.50,000, but this has been 
greatly increased since. From 1887 to 1902 repairs 
costing Tls. 1,25,000 were eftected, and in tlie following 
three years the work was maintained at an even higher 
rate. Much still remains to be done, but at least the 
more important buildings are now in a good state of 
preservation.” The conservation of the buildings at 
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Fatelipur Sfkri has in fact cost (lovernraent not less 
than £50,000. The anniversary of Shaikh Salim's death 
is commemorated by a mtla or fair commencing on 
the 28th day of Ramzan and lasting for eight day.s. 


MODERN AGRA. 

Its Communications, Institutions, Industries, and 

Population. 


Communications. —Four railways and many roads 
converging on Agra from all parts of India, make it an 
important trade centre. 

All necessary information about the roads, required 
by visitors to Agra and its environs will be found 
under “Topography and Road Routes; ” while railway 
guides furnish full particulars regarding the railways. 
The following facts are interesting as sliowing the 
gradual development of railway enterprise to meet 
steadily increasing local demands :— 


(1) The branch line between the Tnndl.'i and the Apra Junction 
wtions ot the East Indian Railway—the latter .station being on the 
5“7"K0f the Jumna—was opened on the 1st April 1862. (2) The 
M**? the Agra Fort Station to Bhnratpur on the RiijpuWna- 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
August 1873. (8) The lino from the Apra 
tKr* to the Agra Junction Station, crossing tlio Jumna by 

lir.- ^ndge, was opened on the 1st January 1876. (4) Tho 

Canfftn I^bolput on the Indian Midland Railway to the Agni 
station, was opened on tho 10th January 1884. This 
thft icf by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway sinco 

Station 1901, (5) The line from Delhi to the Agra Road 

the 15th April 1905. This line, 
1 P Pail* Chonl Railway, is worked by the G. 

RairtTa«> Bflanganj branch of the Agra-Delbi Chord 

the 10th January 1007. This line from the 
worked toBfilanganj, via the Agra City Station, is 

I- P- (7) Th» lino from tho Agra 

bridffa fv-rv. • Agra (Sty Station, vwithonew railway 

op«aed on the 5th jLa“ry 1908^^ 

HA 
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Institutions. —The positions of local churches, 
courts, colle; 5 es, hospitals, jails, etc., have already been 
'Mven under tlie road routes. The dates of their erec¬ 
tion, and some otlier interesting facts connected with 
them, may now be added. 


ChUHCHKS. of the Anglican cluirclies, St. OeorKc’s in the Canton¬ 
ment was erected t'V (tovuriunent in and eoiisecrated seven 

years later by Hij^hop Wilson. It is an uiijiretontion.s bnildini’ in tlie 
old “ Military Board ” style, .and cannot be cutuincniled for archi¬ 
tectural beauty. 

St. Paul’s Church in the Civil Lines was erected in 1855 .at n cost of 
4G 000, partly contrihuted liy Government and partly by the 
public.' This handsotne church is worked by the Church Missiotjary 

St..John's (-hnrcli in Uio city Iielongs to the Church Missionary 
Sc'ciety. It was Imiltin 18.56 for the native conitunnity. This Society 
also own Christ (Ijnrch in the city, an uncon^ccratcd structure bui't 

in 1836 .at a cost of l<s. H,.500. 

A tiftli Anglican church in tlie H.'ithipol of the Fort, is intended 
for the use of troops garrisoned there. 

Yet auotlicr such church is that of St. John at Sikandra belonging 
to tlie Church Missionary Society. This picturcMjuc building was 
erected iii 18-13. 

The Unman Catliolics arc strongly represented at Agra, which has 
f.'r many years ticen an Archbishopric of iliiw creed. The fine Catbe- 
dial was erected at Piirlrltola in 1848 ; and attached to the Arch¬ 
bishop’s Palace is a chapel built in 1835 by Cidonol Pilose of Scindia’s 
service. There is aLo the chapel of St. Patrick in the Cantonment, 
and another in the Hathipol of tlio Fort. The Cathedral contains 
many paintings nn«l some fine altars, the largest of wliich was 
presented by the J- lm family, and cost, it is "aid. Us. 30,000. 

The Baptist Mi>sion, establi.shcd .at Agra in 1811, owns a chapel 
for native (.’hristians i»ear Partabpnra, and the Havelock Chnpel in the 
Caniounient. It bad also a chapel in the Civil Lines, but this whs 
( dosed many years ago. 'i'he Havelock Chapel was erocteil in 1873 in 
memorv of Gnnor.'d Sir Henry Havelock, who, with some officers of 
H. M.’s 13(h Regiment, built a small Bapti.st cliapel in the Cantonment 
in 1837, which wras aliandoncd on the completion of the present 
hiiiiding. The fate of the Baptist Mis.sion at Chitanra has already 

lioen given under tho account of the Mutiny of 1857." 

The American Fpiscopal iMetliodi&ts h.ave a church close to the 
Oistrict Courts. It was built in 1887i and adjoining it is Metho¬ 

dist Mis.Mon House and Girls’ School. 

According to the census of 1901, tho Agra District h.ad^ a popula¬ 
tion of 1,060,546 .souls, of which only 5,622 were Christians, rir.. 
2,539 Europeans, 610 Eurasian.", and 2,443 natives. Of the last, c/4 


* Sec page 70. 
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'.T^re An;»liciiTis, 1.168 iMcthudiuts, i51() li*)iit;in Callujlic'', 48 
byteriruis, 20 H.ij'tisls, aij«i two were doui'tfiil rci^'anlini; llio detminiii- 
atioii to wliicli tliL'V [jclonged. It i8 «jui(c ( tMieuivalili; tliat t!io few 
iKUivo ('bristiaiis ennint-rated were iin^tly of tlic orjiliiiii 

children made over to llie variims jin>sioiis l<y (Jovcnitnciu aftercacli 
great famine, llriiee the Inilaiico, rcjirc^enling actii.il converts ti> 

• ’liristianity, .after more than italf a century uf iiiiision labour, is 
practically ititimtosinial. 

COLI.EUKS. 'I’he Agra College, fontnleil in 1820, was originaily 
endowed by the Kist India Company with the rents of an estate 
loft l»y (Jung.a Dfiar Sh^stri in Ittl.S fur the support of charitable ntnl 
educational institutions. Id addition in ilio large income from tlii*- 
smree, it also receives annual eontributi«ins from (jovurrinienl, tin- 
Municipality, the Maliaiajas of (Jwjfliar and Hbaratpur, etc. It now 
forms pan <d the Allaltahad Univoivity, and con^isis j>f a college 
'..'ith upwards of laO students under a princijiiil, a high sehool 
umler a hcadimisler, and several liostcd.s on tho Druinnioiid Kund. 
St. Peter’s College {H.C.), fotnided in 1811 on the right batik of tin* 
•Innma eloso to^ the pontoon bridge, was removed livo years later t'* 
its present position by the Capuchin bislmp Hurghi. It was iiliiliatcd 
to the Allahabad I'uivcrdty in ISDO, and has jitlachcd to it 8t. Paul’s 
hrdiool for ))oor students St. .lohn’s College was foiin<le<i by tho 
Church Missionary Society in i860, and atliliaUd to the Allahaba.i 
.'mversity iu 18$S. I'o tins largo Uulliie stniclurc, ercete<t in 1868, 
Jtavo subso-iucntly been added .a chapel, two hoslehs, laborntorie.s, ami 
other ticecssories. 

The .Medical Collogo was started in 18.65 in connection with the 
iliomasoa Hospital, for tho uduc.ation of native hospital assistants. 

1 ** oai)al)le uf rccoiving 

o 0 stu*icnts divideil into f.uir classes—civil, military, compoundci 
and fonmle. .»* i 

Beside? thc?e colleges thoro arc several schools for l>oth boys atui 
fitrls among which aro tlie Victori.a High School, founded in 1862 by 

High School f<,r Kuropean c-hif- 

dren; the Convent for girls, etc. 

Hospitals. The Thomason Hospital, foiiudcd in 18.64, is n general 

Euro|iean ward, an ophthalmic ward, operating 
/MriUniu/iins, and manv other convonionces. 

-a childre’n goncrallv, though 

thoDutferiu Fund. It has two 
prtvato Wjinls, an open-air ward, a dispensary, an 
operating room, and a lecture hull, * i o. 

from 1830, occupies an immonsto 
oil Dre^?n!f holding 2,500 prisonors, who aro employed in 

renEnn^’f weaving, etc. It has gained a well-earned 

roceived llT carpots order, for rvhioh are 

round by the jailor, whose lucid 

Distrief l«n processes is always interesting. The' 

n^JtpeclunV^ at Agra, is of 

“‘‘Staid oil made there is eACOptionallv 


fcood and ch^ap. 
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Industries.— The successors of the workers for the 
Great Moghals iu stone, gems, cotton, wool, silk, and 
other materials, including gold and silver thread, have 
maintained such a high standard of excellence in their 
respective callings, that Agra enjoys to this day the 
distinction of being the principal seat of some of these 
industries, not only in India, but throughout the world. 
And the extent to which it is engrossed in these pur¬ 
suits may be gathered from the fact that 61*31 per cent, 
of its population was found by the census of 1901 to 
be engaged in trade and commerce. 

Stonf.wokk, both phin nnd ornfijnentnl, are specialities for which 
Aiira has always been famous. The red, white, and gray sandstones 
used in ihis trade are obtained from Khairagarh, Kiraoli, Fatehpnr 
Sikri, and other places in the Agrrt district; and also from the neigh- 
houring state* of Bharatpiir and Jaijnir. These sandstone.s are worked 
into beams, slabs, blocks, pillars, mill-stones, grind-stones, oil-presses, 
duor-frames, doors, etc., of wliich the price of nncarved work per 
hundred maund.? in tho best white nn<l gray varieties is Hs. 40 to oO, 
while that of the best red sandstone is Rv. 31 to .37. 

Carving and inlayim? in sandstone, marble, and alabaster, are arts 
in which Aura occupies a leading position. According to Hindu.st.iru 
dictionariesmeans “carving,’' .and >,mnahixtHm means “in¬ 
laying ” or o (I'irn ; but locally “ carving ” i* called vm iiahamn iy 
while jxnAojWW is the word used '■ for inlaying.” 

Besides excelling in the forms of carving known as relin'O, ivfaQiio. 
and iiili, tho lapidaries of Aera have for centuries enjoyed a high 
reputation for seal-cntiravini: in stones and gems of great variety.^ 

Models, too, as well as statue-, are produced in ai the materials 
iust named ; and also in soap*tone, which on account of its softness 
yields exquisite .samples of Jol< ami other perforated word in patterns 
of unlimited variety. 

A l)ricf account is given in the Appendix of the .s tones and gem* 
used in inlaying, which coiisi>t.s chiefly of goonieiri cal, floral, and 

other des'gns, on white marhle surfaces. 

Most of the local firms making carving, inlaying, and modelling a- 
speciality, are located in the Drummond Road; but therearealso 
some small shop* in this lino at the entrance gateway to the laj. 

The articles made by the these firms are too numerous to detail, out 

would-be purchasers may bo warned that tho prices asked for 
them are usually ijiiite double their actual value. Guides, broker.* 
and other such gentry, should not he too implicitly trusted ns go- 
betweens. They afterwards get a hnndsi>nie commission from .sellers, 
•tnd are not therefore likely to consult the interests of purchasers. 
The following statement of proper i>ricos, though very 
mav still he usefulModels of the T.aj in alabaster—4 in., Re, l-» 

to 2: 6 in., Its. 3-8 to 4: 7 in., Rs. 4-8 to 7: 9 in., Rs. 8 to 10 
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12 in., Ks, 20 to 30, Models of the Taj in while marble—7 in., 11s. t» 

10 8:9 in., Ils. 10 lol5: 10 in., Ks. I.mo 2il: 12 in., Kv. 28 to 3'): 
1 .') in., Rs.C 0 to 7 n: 18in.,Us. 80 to Hi^'gcr models in wliiio 

marble run up to Rs. 500. Carved plates of Imlinii marble—9 to 

13 ins., Ks. t> to 30 each. Jdli pl.aifs <if !tali;*n marble—Ks. 5 t«» 20 
ench. Jn 1902 an Amcric.an tourist j.aiij IN. 1,300 for an inlai<l 
marble chessboard, which had taken two years to inako. Ho probably 
paid Ks. 300 more than its correct value. 

3'EXT1LK\vohk. The products of iho .\crii looms, snob as 7 »?>-ArT, 70 :/, 
and vaUitina, inude from cotton grown in the district, command a 
considerable sale, both locally and in foreign markets. Silk-weaving 
too is an industry extensively practised, ospeciully at Nai-ki-mandi, 
the results of which are .v>'s<, and „ia<hrit. 'I'iie last 

being fi mixture of silk and cotton, may lawfully be worn by Mubam- 
niadans. Calico printing is also a widely followed U»cnl craft, the 
most characteristic colours used being or sulpliur yellow, 

or bronze,//ofAtv'or colfee brown and the dull reil known as 


lliAnra, 

Emiiroidery on silk, satin, and velvet, ex'|uisiicly worked with silk 
and gold and silver thread, into an endless variety of gorgeous designs, 
is an art for which Agia has long been fnmous, as well as for the 
prodviction of the gold, silver, and tinsel wire used in such work. The 
bitter is also used for making heavy brocades known as (i'tniLln'iih or 
kineob, and is woven into actual cloth of gold, the finest qualities of 
winch are sometimes adorned with seed-pearls and jircetons stones. 

Another prominent local industry is carpet weaving. The oxcellonco 
of such work in the Central Jail has been noticed u»l >-; but even this 
IS probably eclipsed by Messrs. Otto Wcylamlt & Co., whose large 
carpet factory is well worth a visit. Some native firms too turn out 
large qiiantitic.s of cotton mats and rtigs. 

(jKN’ERAL,^ 'Iherc are several factorios, mills, and prestos at Agrii 
for the ^nmug, spinning and pressing of cotton; uHo some oil and 
*lour nulls, an ice and a bonc-crushinu factory, .and minicrous printing 
presses. The only Kiiropcan .-•hop at Agra is the Co-oporativo Stores 
m the badar Baz^r; but there are liundreds of mitivc shops in various 
parts for the sale of European articles, the cheapest being in the 
city. Ihoro are several lapidHrics. jcwellors, and photographers ; and 

K few chemists, and dealers in curios and furniture, 'i’ho only shop 

for the sale of English books is In the city. 


Population. According to the census of 1901 , the 

population of Agra was 18S,0-22, of which 88,119 were 

females and 99,903 males. Tlie distribution in refer- 

once to races and creeds was as follows in the two great 
local divisions:— 


[1], "Within Municipal limits, including the Civil 

107,429; Muhammadans 
•0^120; Jams 3,490; Christians 2.148 ; AryAs 683 ; 
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Sikhs 61 ; Parsis 30 ; and Buddhists 20. Total 1G5.981. 

[2]. Within Cantonment li?nits, Hindus 13,820 ; 
Muhammadans 5,610; other (chiefly Clnistians) 2,581. 
Total 2*2,041. 

The ordinar}* strength of the troops at Agra is a 
company of garrison artillery stationed in the lort; 
and in the lines allotted to them are a battery of field 
artillery, a battalion of British infantry, and a native 
infantry regiment. There is also a volunteer corps at 
Agra about 500 strong, together with a detachment of 
the U. P, Light Horse. 

Places of interest outside the Agra District, bit 

EASILY ACCE.SSI15LR KItOM IT. 

Bharathur, Dk;, Govardiian, Muttra, Brindaban* 

AND Mamaban.—A s motoring is now a favourite mode 

of travelling, only the road routes to these places are 
specially noticed hero; arid the journey to them 
supposed to be in extension of that from Agra to 
Fatehpur Sikri. An 3 'one preferring to reach them hy 
railway need only consult a railway guide. 

Bharatpur. 

Tho city of Blnr.-itpnr or Rhurtpoor, due \V. (»f Agr.n. is tlio 
of tho Jit stftto of this name iti tlio Rrtjpdtaim Agency ; and had in 1901 
.a popul.ition of ()S.033. It i^Ho and 13 Jiiiles hy road from Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikii, reipectivciy : and is reached from the latter place 
along Akhnr'S dam noticed iinder tho description of that place 
Hule, Its present ruler, Mnhdrdja Raehandth Sinph, was placed ou tiie 
throne in in supersession of his elder brother, who was fiuind 

unfit. The Jdts of Rh.aratpnr are accordinp to Dr. Trumol) a section 
of tho first Ary.vu settlers in the valley of tho Indus, ana the large 
admixture of Sanskrit in their lanpnapo strongly favours this view. 
Other writers of auihority have identitied them with the ancient 
Oot'o ; and there is strong reason to believe them a degraded tribe of 
It.'tjpdts, with a largo adinixturo of Sikh characteristics.^ The vulinii’ 
family, indeed, lays claim to a Rujpitt origin. At what time the .lats 
originally settled in Bharatpur is not recorded, but they first bocanio 
aggressive during tho reign of Auranp/.ch, who sev<‘rely_ punished 

them, and had their leader Kokila executed at Agra in 1(170, 

The central feature of Bharatpur is its famous fort, tl‘o nucleus ot 
which was founded by Ruj.a Badan Singh in 17‘23. Stratton writes in 
Tilt Ttco Sieges of BKuYl^ure :—“ The town of Bhiirtpore is said to 
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have iK'cn fonii(lc«l l>yn.IU frecKootor. n:iinn<} RnsJiim, al'oiit tluj 
end of the sevcnteeiitlj oontiiry, r.t whi. li jnTt« rl ir wan inotcricd » 
sniall nmd fort It heeame tl»o cnjdtal atont tlio year nlieii, 

owiii" |»erhii|i.>: to its favourable sitiia>i«ii fur |nir|' 0 >c‘v i f (Icfettco 
it was taken l>y Maliar/ija Sifraj Mai fn.rn l!i«! descfmiaiit< t>f the 
oriirina! foiintlev. Suraj Mai enlarced and >frf‘iif,MlieiH(l the forr and 
surrounded the city by a mud wall aiul diti-b <-f very I'ciisidcniMo 
extent. The rohuildiiig’of tho inner fort .surrouiidft by its <lcf|i 
masoiirv moat, and the construction of the ouli r Jiiml wall anu ditch, 
are said to liave taken cijiht years : while tho bnildintr "f 'In* bridifos 
an<l outworks took much longer, and the* whole was i-ot c-mpleted 
till the year 'I'lke place then consistnl of thu town Mirrounded 

and protected by a forniidable ditch and rampart of onrlh, and tlm 
inner keep or fort proper, jwotected by n wide and deep moat.” 

(Jencral Lake, dnrinp a siofro of six weeks, made four iio.snecossfnl 
attempts to take this formidable stront.'^hohl from Mah/ir/ija lliinjit 
Singhin 180-^, at a cost of over 3,000 men and 1< 0 oflicers killed and 
wounded. 'I'he muse of this heavy niid nnusnal reverse tn Ilrlti-li 
arms, whs dmibtlcfs tho (Senpral’a too saiieuino expi-ctation of brinL^ 
as easily victorious witli wholly inadequate means, ns ho hml lately 
been at AHea'li, Drlln, and Agra. Hail he, however, ndl.ored to Ids 
original intention of Idowinj: opon the pates, insfenrl of beinp jut- 
snnded by his enpineer ollicers to aticmpt breaehinif with an insulli- 
cient bfttterinp train, it ih hiphly probable that fortnm* would have 
crowned the first assault. The fort of Rlmratpur thus acquired tho 
character of beinp imprepnaldo. Ranjit Sinph died in '80n. sooti 
after his successful defence, Icavinp four suns—Randhir Singh. 
Bald<>o Sinph, hachman Sinph, and Pirthi Sinpl-. 

The first of these, who succeeded him. diod chilclloss iu 18*2? am! 
w*as succeeded by his brother Raldi/o Singh, at whoso «loath in 182rt 
th** throne was seized by Darjan Sfil, a son of Lnehman Sinph, on the 
plea that Rnndhir Sinph had intended to adopt him as his heir. Tho 
British supported the rightful heir, Balwant Singh, tho eon of BaldiV* 
^inph, and this led to the second siepo of tho fort, oommoncod by 
General Combermero on tho 10th Decenibor 182r), This time tlm 
attack was deliberately planned and nilcquatoly supported by both 
troops ntid puns, and the chief method adopted was mininp. I’ho fort 
assault nftor an obstinate resistance on tho 18th January' 
loJb. Iho parrison lost over 13,000 killed and wound* d; several 
lousimds were mado prisoners ; and the value of tho treasure seized 
exceeded £480,000. Tho fort was blown up; Darjan S.<1 ws captured 
and sent to Allah^bild as a political prisoner ; and General Combormero 
was advanced to the dipnity of a viscount. 

sufroundinp the city were restored after tho siepe : 
to show how there is at present little or nothing 

“That day tha trumpet pealed ; 

How in the slippery awamp of blood 
Warner and war-horse reeled.” 

enclosed by a mud rampart and ditch, Is 

about IJ miles long by Smile wide, ami has at iU N.-W. corner n 
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masonry walled and moated citadel containing three palaces; the 
eastern one being that of tbo Mabttritjn ; the next an ancient palace 
biiilt by Badan Singh ; and the westorn-mo-''t is known as the Kamara. 
The last, containinir a magnificent stone staircase and a fine suite of 
rooms furnished in the European style, is reserved for the Maharaja’s 
visitors. The citadel has only two entrances—the Asaldati (Jateway 
on the north, and the Chau liurj Gateway on the south. The Jawahir 
Hurj, standing at the N.-\V corner of the ciUdel, is worth ascending 
for the view. Between the Chan Burj Gateway of the citadel 
and the Anah Gateway of the city wall is the n^oeque built by 
the state for its Muhammadan subjects, the Hindu tetjiple of 
Gaiigit-ki-mandir, and Lakshiuanji. 

Tho rulers of tho state maintain a curious manufactory of dtanro 
(fly-brusbos), resembling in shape those of yak’s tails, so common in 
northern India. They are made of sandalwood and ivory, eacli being 
skilfully carved from a single niece. Tho art is confined to a few 
families in the service of tho Uahfirilja, who keeps it a strict secret. 

The road proceeds westward from Bharatpur to Dig, 
a distance of 21 miles; and 10 miles from the former 
passes through the ancient town of Karabhir, where 
Siiraj Mai built a still extant fortified palace in 1730 
on a slight eminence. En route are .seen avenues of 
hdbtd (Acacia Arabica) and fardsh (Casuarina Muri- 
cata), with its larch-like foliage ; both delighting in dry 
arid soil. Peafowl and other birds feed on the road¬ 
side; and Jats may be met with carrying matchlocks 
and native sabres, and dressed in coats of dark-green 
quilted cotton, their most favoured winter attire. 


Dig. 

Dig OU I)ke(;, a town in the Bharatpur State with a strong fort and 
a superb p.alaoe, was founded by Siiraj Mai in 1730. It was taken 
after a stubborn defence in 177r> by tho Moghal troops under Xajaf 
Kh^o, Next, in the third Mahrtitta war, when Jaswant Ka( Holk^r, 
who had been joined by the Jiit Coief Ranjit Singh, fell back on Dig 
from Lord Lake’.s pursuit, he was expelled from it by CJeneral Frazer 
on the 13th November 1304. The enemy lost about 2,000 men and 
fl7 guns; and on the side of tho British 64-3 men were killed and 
wounded ; but the victory was complete. Bcinc still pursued, Holkifr 
again fell back on Dig, which was then besieged and taken by Lord 
Lake on the 25th December 1804. The last time Dig was occupied 
by British troops, was immediately after the fall of the fort of 
Bharatpur in 1826, vvhon General Corabermere took possession of it 
and of nil the Jjit strongholds, Tho fort, with massive and lofty 
Walls, is protected by a ditch 50 ft. wide, and has 72 bastions, and two 
gateways. The N.-W. bastion carries a very long cannon. 
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recently buiit. The Gopil Hba^v.m, l.oj^jntnhly plnced b> the Maha¬ 
raja at the dhpo.^al of travellers, sbnids K. of the Kaclu-lm ianh. 
The Sdrai Bhawan of white marble, is namc<i after Surnj 3 al. 11>« 


the Nand Bhawan arc Loth re,.ardcd aa;^onn. 
sacred, the former being dedicated lo KrishnH, the hero of tht' 
region, and the latter to his foster-father Nauda. Ihere is also the 
mivilion known as the Ntwan Bhadoii. The WHtorw..rks a-o alnin- 
dant and skilfully planned ; the gardens, well stocked with fruit trees, 
are haunted hy troops of screaminR penfowl; and clouds of bhu' 
pigeons inhabit the eaves of the palace and breed in the walls of thi- 
fort. Fergusson commends the architecturo “ forcrundcm-of concep¬ 
tion and beauty of detail” and continuesho ghn-y of Decg 
consists in the cornices, which are generally donbie, a p<'cnliarit\ m't 
seen elsewhere, and which for extent of shadow ami richness of detail 
surpass any similar ornanionts in India, cither in ancient or modern 
huildiogs. The lower cornice is the usual sloping entablature ahno'-t 
universal in such buildings.® The upper cornice, which was 
horizontal, is peculiar to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish an 
extension of the Hat roof which in hkistcrn palaces is usually 
considered the best apartment of the house ; but whether cUsigned 
for this or any oiher purpose, it ndd« singularly to the richness of 
the effect, and by the doubl** shadow affords a relief and character 
seldom exceeded even in the East.” 

The Dig palace owes much of its beauty, at least in materials, tt> 
the despoilment of the Agra Fort and other Moglial biiihlings, 
during the J^t occupation of Agra from 1761 to 1774. 


The road from Dig to Muttra passes for the first 
three miles over a sort of causeway through a very low, 
flat country, and eight miles from the former enters the 
village of Govardhan, a great place of pilgrimage 
during the annual autumn fair of the Hindu Diwali 
or “ Feast of Lamps.” 


. Govardhan. 

Govardhan is famous in Hindu mythology ns the site of a 
storm raised by Indra to test the divinity of Krishna, who forth¬ 
with shielded the cowherds by raising a local hill over them like 
an umbrella on the tip of a finger, L"ng after the ago of such 
miracles, Govardhan became the bniial place of the rulers of 
Bharatpur, or rather of their ashes, for being Hindus their remains 
were invariably cremated. E, of the road is n masonry tank 


• Ibis has in other parts of this book been uniformU’ styled the 
dripstone. 
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>.irr,.un<lcd by lieantifnlly carvc.l temples. chaUU, nnd batl.itii? 

irnat«, w(Men when illurnin^tfd. nnd tlironcoil with gaily dressed 
rro\vd>on the iiitrht of the present^ a stnkinyly gorgeojw 

ippuarnnee, Horo are the chatr\s of Randlnr Singli nnd Baldoo 
MUL!h ; and in tho holding clo>o to the latter, near the water, is 
n }’ ‘»i'tcd r.K.f covered with curious figures Lord Lake, mounted 
i'll oti olepbaut. w om-oiirnffine Ills incii to ^torm the fort of Hliarnt. 
pur, wlileli Kaiijit Sin^li oidiuly siiiili-s fbroueb n liato of sunshine 
;it tlieir vain cJtoris. The Jut chiefs ally Jnswant Ihti Ilolkiir is 
wati'liiui; a in tho fort, nnd tolls his followiTs tlmt happen 

wliut iiiriv, h** niust not ho distnriieil. \'nli:int Juts are sabrintc 
Hriti.'li artillcrynieii at their gimv^ nnd Lake’s second in cominnntl, 
'its do'poiulfnt in his tent, conferring witli n native attendant. 
Ono luilo castiyurd, in the dept!) of a wild vvoodcl country, is tho 
<»P yurajMai. siiiij to mark the spot where his ashes were 
ilepi"itetl. 1 his r/ui/ii and jfs enviroument aro wa-jl descrihed hy 
(tTowsc in tho Joinutit of (hf Sori>(i/ of ms follows : — 

“On tlio borders of tho parish of IWdhnkimd is Kx'.txm-mnn.ur or the 
• Fiowerv Lake,* a magnificent shoot of water 4G0 fuel stjunre with 
broad rbghts of st..ne steps broken nj> on each sido by projecting 
arcades of elegant design into one wide central and four siualicr 
lateral ghats, A lofty terrace runs the whole length of the enst 
side, having its fr.mt rolieivd with two-storioii kics.ines imd alcoves 
of varifd .Mithno, ami bears the stately tombs of Snrnj Mull, the 
founder of tlic present Uhnrtpoor ilynasty, and his two (jneens. 
lIJnsiya* nml Kishori. From this point rough fragments of 
rock crop up above tlie surface of (ho soil, and form the beginning 
of tho colebrate.l range of (;ov.ardhnn, aiyi.rOi or the ‘ Roval Hill,’ 
ns It Is genorallv styled. About tho centre of the line stands the 
town of Gov-irdlinii clustering round a vast irregularly shaped tank, 
calle‘1 the Mansi Gangii. Here a great fair, known ns tho ‘Offering 
of lamps ’ is held every year on tlie festival of (Mti about tlio 
ticgiuniiig of the cold season, nnd is fre<juently attended by ns 
many as lOU.OOO visitors. On tho bonk stand two sumptuous nionu* 
monts in memory of two of the late Rajahs of Rharatpur: and 
froni a ri-'ing ground opposite frowns tlio ancient temple of 
Haridt‘va,f the most solemn and imposing, save one, of all the 
religious buildings in Tipper India, Tho jdlgrims visit in order 
all ihe sacred sites in tho neighbourhood,ij; Many of the incidents 
to which tho Htt**iition of tho pilgrims is directed in the course of 
the poranihiilation refer to Krishna’s amours with Rddlin, and 
accordingly have no place’n the original Pnuranik legends, where 
Ibblha is Imrcly mentioned even by name. It would seem that the 


Ildnsgnnj on tho bank of the Jumna immediately opposite 
Muttra w'as founded by this Rani. It is now in a ruinous condition. 

f- FergiisRon says of this temple It is a plain oditice, 135 ft. 

tong hy 3.5 ft. wide externally, nnd both in plan nnd design singu¬ 
larly like those earl}'Roman churches that are constantly mot with 

in the S. of Franco, belonging to the 11th nnd 12th centuries. 

.■{; Ill (his perambulation of the groves sacred to Krishna and his 
companions, is include<l the linsiun-soyovnr or “ Lake of Flowers. 
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owiest literary aatliority for Iho.o pr.pab.r 

S')n‘‘krit work whntovor, but ti IIuhIi yovtu. *^^**V/ uiclUy of 
mJ^^rllitten by one Hr^ibasi W, ro rrc.olly - ^ 

♦ lift l^ih rciitnrv Ho roorcsorits ru> ^'ork utn 
Pmann*^. nhicli. ex<-opt in the ni.Vn. ontlim- it '’‘’,,0 

nmlas he mentloiK no other source ot mfonnut <•« . 
presntueJ th^thclio<l nmio heyona his ..wn 

tioatiiic locnl tntditioiis which hewustho tir>t to i* I 

connected series.” K,.,.:,,.r n iti- 

At Oovnrahnn nny he «oen a m.is'i'o monolith hr.m l 

linyuftl inscription setfinj? forth thnf (•..loma Scvim.ni. t.lJ., \mI 

punish nny soldier who shoots ynnio in llie iKMszbbonrnood, 

From Govardlian to Muttra is n ]oui-noy of 14 

byroad through an area teeming will’ myths of 
Krishna, the 8th r7rd/aj‘or “incarnation” of Vishnu, 

and a hero of tl»e il/rt^«6/idrofrt. 


JIUTTRA. 

Muttra OR MaTIIPRa, .situnted on the right hunk of the .Iiimna 
botween Delhi find Ayrn, is the birthpl:ire of Krisliuti niid the 
of the district of this nnn:o, therontrnl pnrt<^f whi<di forms one of the 
most «ncrefl fpots in Hindu mythology, A eircuit of “ /vm rounu 
Gokiil nud Rrindul'nn Invars the nnme of Braj-ninndnl/ Hudc^n'ios 
with it ninny nssocintton of the cnrliest Aryan time'*. Hero Krisima, 
the son of Vasiidcv and his wife Devaki, witli his brother Itilaraui, 
tended herds on tlie plain. Every spot liero of any coi)vc*«|uencc ih 
sacred, and the names of the towns and villages in the circuit uro 
oficn piron hy devour Hindus as prtcnoiucns to their sons. Numerous 
relics of antiquitv still attest the sanctity of this tract. 

Muttra probably formed part of tlie Great Hindu Kingdom, 
datini: from nbout2,f'00 B.C., of which tho first capitid Hastin^pur 
was succeeded hy Imlraprdstha in 1450 B.f'. It remained Hindu 
till ihe powerful king Asoka cf Magjldlia (Rehitr). whoso sway o.xtcn* 
ded throughout Hindnstnn, made Buddhism the st'do religion m 
244 B.c. It thus became a great centre of this cult, and was so 
found by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, who visited it in 400 a. D. 
He states that it then contained twenty monasteries, with 3,000 


* “ According to Hindu topographv, the town forms the centre 
of a circuit of 81 /o.i, called the circle of ‘ Brnj ‘ or * Hrajmandnl.’ 
This word braj also means in th<* first instance, ‘a herd’ tho name 
being derived from the root nHj *to go,’ and acquiring its significance 
from the fact that cattle are always on tho move and never can 
remain bmp on ono pasture ground. Hence it arises that, in Iho- 
earliest authorities for Krishna’s adventures, both Vraja and Gokula 
are used to denote not the definite localities now bearing those naraes^ 
but any chance spot temporarily used lor stalling cattle ; inattention 
to this hrehaism has led to some confusion in assigning sites to the- 
varions legends.” [Giwr^.] 
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Tiionkfi. HocardiDo; the visit of Another Chinese pilgrim, Cnniiing- 
)i;im snys that “in a. I). ti34, the temples of the gods were reckoned 
hy Hwcn Thsang at five only, while the BuddhNt mona'^teries 
amounted lo tweniy, with 2,000 resident monks. The number of 
Buddhist monuments was also very great, there being no less than 
seven towns containing relics of the principal disciples of Buddha.” 
When Mahmud of Ghazni sacked itluttra in 1017, about 400 years 
•jftor Hwcn Thsani'’s vi-it, Hinduism was again predominant there. 
“It is during these four centuries that we must place not only the 
decline and fall of Buddhism, but its total disappearance from 
this great city. Wo may infer that the votaries of Sakya Muni 
were expelled by force, and their buildings overthrown to furnish 
materials for those of their Brahmnnical rivals ; and now these in 
their turn have been thrown down by the Mussulmans.” [C'oot/w//- 
ho »».] 

Mahmud greatly admired the beauty of some of the temples, and 
on this account spared a few of them. He pillaged Muttra for 
twenty days, burned the city, and carried off iinincnsc booty of 
ine.stimable value : including live golden idols with eyes of rubies: 
a golden image weighing 1,120 lbs. ndi’rncfl with a sajiphirc weigliing 
3.^ lbs, ; 100 .silver idols, each being a camel load ; and tlionsands 
of gold and silver utensils. 

'i’he three distinct periods thus indicated in the history of .Muttra, 
/ir., ancient Hinduian), Buddhism, and modern Hindui'^tn, are shown 
by recent discoveries to belong njore or lesg to three different cities 
that have succeeded each other in the ncighbourl)ood. The first or 
•ancient Hindu city, the “ Methora ” of the Greeks, appears to have 
stood on or near the site of the village of Maboli, some four miles S. 
of the modern city, close to ihe Agra road. I’ho second city also 
stood S. of the modern city, but closer t'> it than the first city, wl)ere 
a masjid of Aurnng/.eb still marks the situation of the chief Buddhist 
tijonastery and temple of former times. Neither of these cities 
stood on the bank of the Jumna, at least on its present bank. The 
next desj)oiler of Muttra was Sikandar Lodi, whose religious /cal 
nearly aunihil»tcd it in 1500, where mo'-t of its temples and idols 
wore destroyed. A governor of Muttra was specially appointed by 
Shah Jahan in 1630 to ” stamp cut idolatry” and its temples again 
suffered severely. 

Aurangzc'h, tho most bigotted of the Moghal emperors, visited 
Muttra in 1660and continued the work of destruction. It has been 


notico<l o-ntn undt-r the *‘Jiiina Masjiil ” at Agra, how this emperor 
destroyed the temple of Debra Kdsu K^i or Kesuva R‘ii, and erected 
a mosque on its site—a red sandstone building of no particular 
interest or beauty. This temple, built over t'lo great Buddhist 
monasterv of Ya-su Vihrini or the mound now known us tho Kntra Tibi 


(see /lost) is described by Bernier as standing outside the Dig Gateway. 
'I'avcrnier too saw it, in the early jiart of Auraiigzc'b’s reign and^ 
has given a lengthy description of it ,as “The Pagoda of Muttra,’ 
He paid Rs. 2 to sec the idol, regarding which ho writes:—The bead 
avas of black marble with what looked like rubies for eyes. Tho body 
-ind arms were quite concealed by a robe of red velvet, A smaller 
idol with a whiti; face was placed on each side.” According to 
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Cunnippham the temple was 250 ft. by 72 f*., with a plinth 2-" ft. liigti. 
Aiiran?zt5l> in tact razed every stone of the Jlultra temples to th- 
t'roiind ; built mosques with the niaterials ; an(J al)nlislie<i «hu very 
name of ttie city ; changing it to Isliuitibud, Ahinail Stiah Durdni, 
during bis third invasion of In<lla, uclitieratcly attacked Miutra in 
on tlie occa>ioa of a festival, when it wns crowded witli worship- 
pcr>. Ail were slaughtered without mercy ; the city sacked ; tl>« 
temples and idols dcstroyetl; and everything of value phmilered. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, a detachment of Gwalior troops at 
Muttra, shot their Itlnglisli officers, plundered tlie treasury, and then 
joined the mutineers at Delhi. 

Notwilhstajiding these vicissitudes, modern Miittra still nourishes 
as a great centre of Hindu devotion and pilgrimage,* and its fine 
ghat', substantially built houses, and noble temples and mosques, 
lying for about miles along the right bank of tlm Junma, togctlicc 
with its populati^m of 51^574 souls, are tangible proofs of its pro«- 
perity. It has an Anglican Church (Christ Chinch), a Itotnan 
Catholic Church, an American Mission, .a Museum, a Public Garden, 
a High School, a Dak Bungalow, several j>rintiug presses and sliop>, 
etc, t and its chief industries arc the manufacture of jraper and 
l>ras> images. Most of its public buildings arc of while stone, 
beautifully carverl. It has also a small cantonment in which a 
rcgrmcntiif British cavalry is stationed ; and is accessible from all 
parts of India by railways, in connection with which there is a 
eoinmodiona station, 'i lie museum contains many interesting exhibit.', 

ampr.g which are u fine statue of Buddha, and a curiims carved 
naciiannal group. 

The city is entered by the TIardinge or Holi Gateway, a finelv 
carved memorial to a late District Magistrate. The luved roadwav 
within, skirted by bathing-gbdts along the river, was constructed bv 
uic local municipalitj’. Borne morlcrn hnusc.s with beautifully carved 
a^ades afford proof of the skill of the Hindu architcers of the dnv. 
On the opposite bank of the river is Hdnsganj or “Swan-market*” 
A. of which stands a stone tower 5.5ft. high, called the Sati Buri, with 
a staircase to Hie summit. It is said that when Ildus was killed bv 
Krishna, his widow committed mli here; end according to Orow's’e 

fI^har Mai of 
wW H of tlie Sati Biirj is the pla.v 

ogre the Hdjus wore weighed against gold ; and a noticeable feature 

* The pdgrims resorting to Muttra have no light duty to 
accoun (August-Soptomber) on 

m the speciheation." [e™rK.fupSbans, would agree precisely 
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here a small wlnte marble arch close to the river. Further ou is 
tlie of Ibtja Jai Sintrh of Jai|)ur, and also the inunetise house 
ami ti-niple of Seth Laitstnan Dus. lu the centre of the city is ihe 
.l.ima Masjid erected by Auranu’^eb in 1062, on tlio site of a 
demolished ilindu temple, from which j)oint roads diverj^'C to Di'ff, 
Hrindaban, and the cantonment. Tin* inoscjue stands 14 It, above the 
level of the street, has four minarets 132ft. hi^'h, and three bulbous 
'I’artar domes. Its architectural fcalures are of a lery ordimiry type, 
but when ii glittered, as it once did, with encaustic tiles, it was 
doubtless a very conspicuous object. The Idgah to the W. of the 
city is chiefly rcmarkatde for its adornment of glazed tiles. Among 
the most notable temples arc those of (lata Siram, 1300; iJw.trka* 
dish, '816 ; Ib'jc Govind, 1867 ; and Ibtdha Krishna, 1871. A gootl 
general view of ilic city is got by cros'ing the railway bridge. 
Countless stone luiildings ami f)atliing-gh<dts are .'•ccn reflected in the 
calm mirror of the Jtunna, full here of turtles craning »»ut their long 
necks for the food liticrally supplied by jiious Hindus. 

Modern Muttra is scarcely 160 years old as a ciiy, and the cult of 
Krishi’a in it.s i>rcsent form is also of comparatively mO'IcDi date, 
exhibiting survivals of the earlier faiths of both the \ cdic Aryans 
and the Buddhists. 

The Fort, of which tli* .>^ito i-s marked by a mound, and of which 
<>nly the substructure remains, was founded in Akbar’s lime by 
Jbija Man Smgh of Jaipur, bis nephew by marriage. 

The site of the Inublhist remains out.si<lo ihe city are marked liy 
mounds known a.s the Chama^.i Tila, the Katra Tila, the Kankfiii 
'I I'la "lid the ( haubara Tila cou.‘*isting of five mounds. Abo a mile ti) 
Ibo W. of the city is a Jain temple, Auratigzcjb’s mo«<]ue (noticed 
above), a treat red*samlstono strncturo on tlic highest tei raco of tlic 
Katra Tila. is the most conspicuous object in a distant view of 
Muttra. On a terrace .6 ft, lower aro votive tablets in the Nifgri 
chnracter bearing the date •8foa»nM713 to 1720 [1656 to 1663 A.D.] 
Many Buddhist remHius have been found in the Katra Tila by 
Cunningham .and others ; such as a slab inscribed with tlie genealogy 
of ihe Gupta dynasty ; a statue of Sakyn inscribed with ihe name 
Yifsa VihruM ami the date 281 [224 A.D.]; ctc. Boliind the 

Katra Tila is a modern trrnple to Ke'suva, adjoining which is tlie 
Potiira Kund, a 8toitc-casc<l tank with stone steps down to the water 
and also a steep ramp for aniniais. The infant Krishna’s clothes 
were washed in this tame. Many Buddhist remains wore found in a 
mound which stood near the jail, during site-clearance f"r huilding 
the District Court'-. It was then discovered that on this mouiul had 
.stood the monasteries of llavi.shka and KamMsdka Vihiira, conuected 
with the latter being the tank in whicdi tlie lamous monkey w.is 
drowned after making an olForjug to Buddha. An inscription was 
found here of the great king Kanishka, bearing the date 9 a.D. ; 
the left hand of a Buddha siatuc, which must have been 24 ft. high ; 
etc. A golden casket was found in the Choub^ra mound.s, and 

numerous other remains. , . 

Tlie Kank^li 'I Ha, believed by Fiihrer to bo the site of the Upagiipta 
Monastery mentioned by Hwen Tb&uig, has also yielded nuniorous 
relics. 
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The Mnscinn at Lucknow is plentifully stocked with tin-'* n 
Tuainf, which are tuo numerous iu mention lieu-. S'uno ot ilu- 
sciili^turoi^ of such a hiirh order astosn^^uCNt the presence of Ikutrinn 
iireeks muon^ the Buddhist'^of Muttra. 

Anyone desiring further infornmtion may c<Mi-ult~/l 
the Jain lt*oniin% of MvHt’n hy V\ A JSinitlj ; Mottutto 

and It* i>( ions m (ht SoytlcWtstf^in lU******^^ a*id (h'dh \*\ 
A* Fuhrer J Ay^Io^olofjovl Saneif /tttn»vts Uy A. <^nunn^h:nu» I 

And 111 ; I^t'fMrfdoifffi of (he Anhitfd(toi*a( //*fKirfo*ri*t of tin* N.*\\. 
l^ ; and IdMroi MrtHOtt’ m the Jo'UttoJ of (hi ^Isoitt* nf" ••( 
Jitugal hy F, CL Growse, 


A bvancli line of railway runs from Mutlia to 
Brindaban, which as a place of pil«ri»uni'o laiikv wiih 
Puri, Tliancswar, and Hardwar. Bhaiidirban on tli<? 
opposite bank of the river, now a wild uninhabited 
jungle, is also a place of great sanctity. Pi-nnission to 
occupy the Municipal Inspection House at Brindaban 
may be obtained from either the Collector of Muttra 
or the Municipal Secretary of the place. 


Brindauan, 

BRlNUABAXor Vriiid.llmn,* literally “ Tulsi Grove," is six mil. • ..t 

Muttra ou the riirht bank of the Jumna, which by l<K)piiif,' niund it 
gives it a peninsular position. It has a population of about l!(>,00O, 
mid IS exclusively assoemted with the cult of Krishna as a shepherd. 
Ho moved to it from Gokul, and his frolic-, with tho Gopi> (milk, 
majds) of the place, includiii" the hiding away of tlioir clothes wliiie 
niey were bathing, has been the admiration of many generations of 
nitiQus, X\o remains have been discovoied connectiiig it with Jhid- 
< nsm, though of very ancient sanctity; it first rose into import- 
nnco when some or *• saints ” settled here in the early vcnr> ..1 

temple ..f lirinda Dcw-i in the 
iNiaoban, another name for Brinddban. This small s).ot. now 

streets, is protected from further encroachment by 
gh masonry wahs. It is said that at the invitation of these saint- 

iVio ^^'0 I'nd was t.aken blindfold int<i 

12^. ^‘oroething so marvellous w-.s revealed to him 

/nmntt, »'tcrw-ards reg-arded the place as holy ground, and conse- 
ternnkf. temples hero. “The four 

<3ob?nd "k? a condition. They bear the title of 

first Mohan, Gopi Mth and Jugal Kislior. The 

not only the finest of this particular series, but is tlie 


hdsi IS the'nativo name for tho octDnnn 
the Hinili « small aromatic shruL, held in veneration 
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most impre«ivo relipious ediHcc tlmt Hindu art hns ever produced, 
at lea'll in Upper India.” f Brinduban bas sulTcred severely 

from the iconoclastic zeal of Isirunic bifrotry : the noble ^:h^^ts adorn- 
inf^ the river bank date only from the middle of the 18th century; and 
the area containing the most magnificent temples in Upper India was 
nut a century ago “ an unclaimed belt of jungle and pasturo-grouml 

for 

Thb I'BMPLE OF OoBiND Deva, standing on the loft at the entrance 
of the town is of red sandstone and was built by Kjija Man Singh, 
an ancestor of tho present Rdja of Jaipur. It was ncarl_y destroyed 
bv Aurangzeii, but restorations t.y Government m l8u have some¬ 
what improved its condition. “It is one of the most interesting and 
elegant temples in India, and tho only one, perhaps, from which a 
European architect might borrow a few hints. The temple consists 
of a cruciform porch, internally nearly quito perfect, though c.xter- 
n vUy it is not .piito clear how it was intended to be tim.shcd. llm 
cell too, is perfect internally—used for worship—but tho sikra is 
gone po.sdbly it may never have been completed. Thouch not large, 
its dimensions aro respcctaide, the porcu measuring 11/ ft. b. ami 
W by 105 ft. X. and S., and i.s covered ny a true vault, built witli 
r.adiaiim: arches—tho only instance, except one, known to exist in a 
Hindu temple in the north of India. Over the four arms of the 
cross tho vault is plain, and only 20 ft. .span, but in the centre 
it expands to 35ft., and is .piite cjual in dcMgn to the best 
Gothic vaulting known. It is tho external design of this temple. 
However which is tho most remarkable. Tho angles are accentuated 
with Angular force and dccismn, and tho openings, which are more 
than sutlicicnt for that climate, are picttirescpioly arranged amt 
Dleasimrlv divided. It is, however, tho combinations of vertKai 
with horizontal lines, covering the whole surface, that forms the 
.yreat merit of the design.” [Fcrfju^'^on]. “Tho walls have an 
averace thickness of 10 ft. and are pierced in two stage.s, the upper 
Uapo being a regular tnforium, to which access is obtained by an 
internal staircase....The general ctTect of tho interior not unlike 
that produced by St. I'anl’s Cathedral in London Under one 
of tho^ niches at the w<‘st end of tho navo is a tablet with a loin. 
Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortunately been much mutilaUd» 
but enough remains as record of tho fact that the temple was built 
in Sambnt 1047, U., A.D. 1590, under the direction of the t?/o 

Gurus Riira and Sanatana.” [^Vo^^.vr.] E. of the Gobind p<;ya is a 

creat modern temple dedicated to Rang Ji, tho iq ?1 

Vishnu It is built in the Madras style, and was comnleted in l»bi 
at a cost of Rs. 45.00,000, by Seth Govind Ibis and Rjjdha Kri^>han, 
'brothers of the famous millionaire Lakhmi Chand. “ Ibc outer walK 
meiure 773 ft. in length by 440 in breadth, and enclose a fine tank 
and garden in addition to tho actual temple-court. This ^ 

lofty gate-towers, or ffoptmts, covered with a profusion of coar- e 
scnloture In front of the god is erected a pillar, or 

of copper gilt. tiO ft. in height and also ^4 I** 

below tho surface of the ground. This alone cost Rs. 
urincinal or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted b> 
a pavilion 93 ft, high, constructed in tho Mathura style after the- 
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ile>ii:n of a native artist. lu its graceful outlines an-l th»' elegance of 
its reticulated tracery, it prt-sent.s a striking conttast to the heavy 
and missbai'en musses of the Madras (io|)ura, winch ri-'c-' iiuinediately 
in front of it. A little tu one >ide of die entrance i' a detaelied -hed in 


of the Isnilunot'iiv. The melu lasts for ten days, on each of wliich tho 
god is taken in state fr-'in the tenijile aloii” the road a (li>tan< o of 690 
yards, to a garden where h pavilion has In eii er* cted for his recojUioi'. 
Thf procession is always attended with loiehe>, music, an i inceiis*-. 
and some military di>j)iay contributetl by the Ilaja of Ihi.iratjuir ; 
on the closing day, when only the ruth is used, theic is a graiui shovv 
of fireworks, which people of all classes ci>iue froju long dis¬ 
tances to see. The iuMge, composed of tlie eight tnelai'. is veatiai in 
the centre of the car, with attoiidani Brahmans stamlinj l to fan 
it with i7oj«Wfs. Kach of tlie Seths, with tho rest . f the thrmiLr, 
gives an occasi'-nal hand to the ropes l.y wliich tho {>"mloruU' niaeliino 
i.s drawn; and l»y dint of much ♦•.\ertiun, the distatieo ordinarily 
jicconip;ish*'d in the space of ahont two iunl a-half hours." [ f/ro«r.s«’j. 
Adjo'nitie th** Oohind Deva are also two other tempi* s i • seiii>'l.tig 
each otltfr, t>esiiits a temple recently Imili by a I'teii.iali Balm, the 
only noticeable fcamre in which is a finely carved door. 

1H8 TemtI-R of Ma1).\N Mohan, one of Krishtia’s many titles, stands 
near thr Kdu Maritdn (Jhat on the river luink at tho upper end • f 
ibe towti. The god is said to have trampled hore oo tho husul of the 
great serpent Kiili, an event c>>inn)Oiiiorated bj' several reprosentatiori' 
of ci-hrus’ licads in a pavilion under iwofitio necs. The temple 
con.*ists of a n.avc 57 ft. long, with a choir nf *20 ft. square at th** 
west end. and a sanctuary of tho s.aine dimensions t*oyond. Tho total 
longt'i of the navo wouUi seem to have t'con only about 22 ft., but 
its vnultcd roof has entirely disappeared ; the u|*per part i f tho choir 
tower has also been destroyed. That surmounting tho Micrarium is a 
lofty octogon of curviline.'ir outline tapering towards the summit; and 
attached to its south side is a t-'wer-erowiicd chapel of precisely 
similar elevation, and ditfcring only in tho one ropect thai its 
exterior surface i.s enriched with sculptur«-d panel>, while the other is 
qaite plmti." [GVo^ric]. ‘ 

Thk Tsmplb of Gopinath, said t*» liave been built by Raesil Ji, wbu 
aistingm>hed himKi-lf during the expedition to Ka’lull in Akbar’s 
'gn, closely resembles that of Madan Mohan, both in style and 
oimensions,^ and is pmbably the earliest of the four most ancient 
L P in a far more ruinous ennditiou ; the navo 

disappeared; three towers Iihvo i*oon levelled with tho 
an« the entrance gateway of the court-yard is tottering to it- fall. 

building is a curious nrendo «>f three 
m«rAiv Tj j ’ "ppwrently no constructional purpose, but 

SniH, V®. ornamentbl screen to the bare south wall. The 

arahAflft.f,. w *’ handsome *lP8ign, elaborately decorated with 
shed*! partly concealed from view by moan 

a BtahU been built up against it, while the interior is used as 

he north side is blocked by the modern temple,” \Qroic»e\ 

ha Ig 
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Thk Tb.mplk ok Juoai. Kishor. the Inst of the four most aiicien 
temples, stands near the Kdsi GhAt at the lower end I'f ihe town. It 
w.is erected in 16S4 [1627 A.D.]byaChauhann!imedNou-Karanj 

probably a i elder brother nf Rnesi Ui, who built the Temple nf Gopi 
Nath •• The choir, whi« h is slightly larger than in the other exanmles. 
being 25 ft. square, hastbeprineipa' ontranc*-,ns usual, at the east end; 
but is peculinr in having also both north and south, a small doorway 
under a hood supported ou eight clo.sely-set braek.-ts, carved into the 
form of elephnits. 'ih** nave has i.een completely destroyed.” 
[(/rojfsr]. The Temple of U^dbit Halaldi, another ancient building, 
exists as a tine ruin. It was deinolislicd i.y Auraugzeb 

The ancient and very sacred town of Mahaban is 
reached from i\I ultra l)y agoed road six miles long running 
soutlivvard from it. Tlje town stands a mile inward from 
tlie comparatively modern village of Gokul on the left 
bankof tlie Jumna, the latter l>eing merely a8uburl)0f it. 
But the area occupied by both places lias come to be 
called Gokul as often as Mahaban, a fact to be remem¬ 
bered in connection with the indifferent use of these 
names by some autliorities. 

MahAban. 

Mahaban or “Great Forest” is the place m Hindu mythology to 
which the infant Krishna was brought from .Muttra l*y his father 
while fleeing from the pursuit of the giant Kans, and consigned to 
rhe caro of Nauda and his wife Ynsoda. 

The first instorical mention of Maha'uin is its sack and destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni 111 1017, from which shock, unlike Muttra, it 
never seems to have recovered. It>: Hindu ruler at that time is said, 
rather than tall into the hinds of bis cnquoroi, to have deliberately 
killed bis family, and then cominitted suicide. It is next mentioned 
hv a contemporary writer at being one of the gathering places of the 
army of .Mtiltnsh when he invaded Kalinjar in 1234. It is nbo 
incidentally noticed by Babar in i526. And in 1634 it must, indeed, 
have been “ creat forest,” for Shah .Jjthun killed four tiger' while 
hunting he'O in rhtt year. Thp forest ha- long since disappeared, 
and Mahdban of to-day is but a large village with many mounds 
marking ‘be sites i>f former Buddhist monasteries, Hindu temples, and 
a fort. The most int'-resting budding here is that known us ihc Nand 
Bhawan or Palace of Nauda, the foster-father of Krishna. The site 
on which it stands may originnllj' Inive been occupied by a Buddhist 
iMonastpry, which gave place to a Vishnu temple, converted in the time 
of Aurangz^b into a mosque ; much in fact ns a Vishnu temple yielded 

least the plinth and .some pillnrs of the .Mms Mnsjid in Purftna 
Delhi.* Such a structure, ready to hand, may well have been found 


• See “ Purina Delhi ” in Keene’s Handbook (o Dethi^ 6th Kdition, 
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convenient by the locnl f>»llower^ of Kri'})»i;x, for re(;lu'''-leiiitii' ns tin- 

Nand Bbuwan, and al't) extrcjiii<*ly prolit^ililo for exliibititu'certain 

interestin'.' relies of the uMxi’s iiifnncy t» the lejjioiis of his aealoun 

worshippers who aimunlly visit 'luiuibati. It i* cerlninly itK-rediblo 

th it the architectural features of Xasjda’s >il)odu should lie so cliarac 

teristically tiio«e of a Hindu temple. 

The Nand Bhaw.ui has a H it roof supportc'i on SO pillars, causing; 

it to be coiiiinonly known ns the As«i Khamh.i. 'l'he''c} pill.iiranged 

in live rows uith sixteen in each row, form four aisles alternately 

narrow and l)roi<l from tiaek to front. 1 lie external pillars of tlu? 

outer aisle are massive monoliths, with shafts of many narrow facets 

crossed hx two bauds of h'lri/.ontil earviitj.'. a"<i i ipitals of cither 

grotesque heads or four e-pial ligiires. The internal pillars are in two 

superimposed lengths jointly as iiigh »s tne external onus, soim.’ Iioing 

quite plain, wh'le mhers are profusely and richly <n nainenti‘<l. Tiio 

sculptures on four of the pilhirs are supp«)sed to rciTe'eut the four 

ages of the world—the lirst or •‘(iuldeii Age*’: Tirtn, the socoml 

or •'J^ilvcr Age " ; the third or • Brazen Age”: and 

th** fourth or *' Iron Age The pillar r••p^esenti^g the Kali-yug is tlie 

plainest, while the other three are beautifully adorned, the first being 

most so. The style of nil the pillars is siinilur m those in (ho Jama 

Masjid at Piir.iiia Dellu, where there -ire hUo pillars in (wo suporiin- 

posed pieces. Most of these wore, however, undouhtudiv sopidicd 

by despoiled llindu temples. The Nniui Hhawau too, tioiihtless, «iwcs 

similar despoilment. It h:is al-o :i small tigiiie of 

Budiiha let into the outer wall, which is iiro'*ablv a very rccont 

addition. Many fragments of Buduhist seulptnro ’invo been found 
close by. 

Among the relies of Krishna e.\lnbito<i here is .4 roughly worked 
cradle covered with rfd calico and tinsel ; :uid the sacred infant is 
seen as.i blue-hlHck image under a canopy agaiu'-t the wull. The 
churn, consisimgof a loughanihoo sticking out of a carved st .ne is 
aso h.-fe, III which t*ie god's foster-mother Yasoda mad-* huttcr* «nd 
a pillar IS shown. s.aid to have been polishe.l bv the go.,d woman’s 

Sms'll n^"'" r' eeuerat.ons of 

o ‘TL **r* Krishna’s/«{„,,/ 

of Krishna’s*" ® ““ *>‘0 anniversary 

^ the month of Bliadon. 

existed in bi »Chinese pilgrim Fa Hinn distinctly stitos 
m'y be the ^nd further. iJhaUve? 

ClisoWa eiv“, "v AlZn Ihe form Klisoboras or 

betwoei, which ". 1 '* ^ ‘^o tow,, 

Oanam rx,- j “ f ie Jumna Howo'l-AmnisJamantstx 

Pliny hS Nut VI 

MaWbuu i.-thu uite in‘t^n.lodT^[G™:°r'‘“*'‘* 

mo8tstri^nwfcat!!rB''r'tu° 2''''°!!''*'°''’ ''“'lutiful. 

mumit feature la the huo ghM leading to it from tlm Jumna. 
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appendix a. 

The Memoirs ok BAuak. 

The Wtd 'mt-i Botiri or “ Memoirs t f }>al>nr," written by himself io 
the T'ghta i-hJir.xcter, was trAiisUited at Akbar’g lec^ucst into 
Per>iaii ii> Ifil'O tiy hi" famous l/uoi-llahnui Mitza Alxlul Kahim, son 
of the emi'cror's xelel-rated tutor, Hairixin Khan. 

There is a spleiuiid copy of thi' work in the Agra College Library. 
It was formerly the property of tlie Hon’iile James Thomason, Lieut.- 
Governor ot the N.-W. Provinces, wh" dierl in 1853 : and judg¬ 
ing from the following note on the flyleaf by the emperor Shah 
Jahan, appear-to have once belonged lo him All praise to God 
who gave us the rcvelatn-ns of his book. Written t>y fsahib i-Kirin 
the >ecoiid." 'l‘his note has led some tt) coiieinde that th*- entire work 
is a transcript • f the original by Shah Jahan : but the course Toghra 
in which it is written contra-ts so strikingly with the clerkly pen- 
manship of the text, as to prove conclusively tlmt >nch is not the 
case. The title Sa/oh-i-Kinhi II is found itts«iil.ed on Shah Jahtfn’s 
tomb, i iitl may t'o remlerct. “S»copd Lord of the conjunction "f 
Jujiiter and Vcmis.” Tintur. who was also i.iiro under tins conjunc¬ 
tion, was the first bearer of th** title, as Sahih-i-KirAn /. 

The tiook, of fine gla/ed paper, is itidecd a wonder of nenniansbip. 
All quotations from the Koran are iti letters of gohl, while tliO 
remainder of the text is in either bhick or n d. There are about 60 
full-page illustrations, sotiiowliat in the style of the illustr»tions of 
Kroissnrt that appeared in England about 70 years ago ; l»ut these 
])ieture.s are more highly finished and spi-ited than their Western 
prototypes. Bilbars early adventures in Turki-tiln are depicted, as 
w*ll ns his .'ubseqnent cajiipaicns, inciuding the battle of Pifnipat, 
with the guns that fired ‘*as much as eight times (hiring the action.” 
Then follow scenes of state ai d the chase, with the picnic parties, 
so dear to Bdbar’s heart. Fi' ally, a pair of pages facing each other, 
give tin* gretit battle fought at Khanwa, I'etwcen Ihdna and Fatehpur 
Sikii, when BAbar iToke his wine tlasl.s and vowed to live a clean 
and sober lif«-, if only ho might vanquish the terrible Sangrifm Singh 
of Chitor. This book is priceless, aud may well be regarded as one 
of the choicest relics of Agra. Htibar’s likeness is well sustained 
throughout—an oval face with a stnall black moustache and jwinted 
beard. Tin- architecture ami nmmals of Central Asia and India ; the 
costumes <»f the Tartars and Hindus ; the armour, weapons, and 
trappings of man ami horse ; s»re all rendered with spirit and accuracy. 
Even the thin I'cards and oblique eyes nf the Turkomans, and the 
smooth, small-boned portliness of the Hindus, are not omitted. 


rhe C/iitOr l\l'jtloiiits. 
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The Ohiiou KLEPitANis. 


It Ii. 1 ' sl^ac'l inuior the “ HaMii r<»i ” ( 7 .' -) of tlio A;ira l-'oi t 
that two <tone elephant', l>y Joinial ;nut wer - pliUcH 

I'Cfore ibis oaleivav by Athar, to i-.'iiiiici«»ratv iii< <-!tpliiro nf tlio 

Fort of Cbitor in 150S. TbO'C 'tatnO' liaV*- 1 the sul)joct <if nnub 
controvcr'v. l-'lnclj, who-c narrative of hi' \i'it to tin* .Afia Fort in 
1612 ■lahancir] w.»' pnlilisheil in bis own wnrd' l y Ibirclia- 

in 162;'). states that !)«• saw i»t what is i'li-niifi <t>io a'tlv Hiltlii i’o), 

'■ Two R6i"'r.< ill stmie, wh-* wen* >lail) in t’o- Kine's Uarliar l>efore 
the Kino’s eyes, for beiinr over boM in 'pee- li. they scllini; tin ir live' 
bravel', in reincinbrinj''- of whicli they are In-re placed. ’ Aijaiii't 
the asterisk in tills ipiotation l*nrchas adds ihe note:—"It is sairl 
that they wore two ‘-rotliers. ll^jpnts. tiit -r' to a IVince, their 

nephew, whom the Kuij; ileinanded of them, 'rbey refused, and 

were l•ommitt(•d ; but «iron u'» the titlicer', -^low twelve and at la't. by 
tnuUiunles oppre'siou', Wi re slam, and he'e liavo eb phants of stone 
and thcm'olv-s ti;xnicd." I■urchas, iloubtloss -ot his information 
from Finch, who, tlion.;h he of course saw the elephant- as ;i part 
of the statues of the "two Hajiws," does not mention them, 

just ns we ii:n re the hor.so when sjioakinij of the statue of 

Wellington. 

_Thft only tmtreay in .lahstngii’s leign at all like that st ited by 
Hnch and I’nrcha-, happened to M/--* sons of Akliirai, a -on of 
Akbar s brothor-in-1‘W, Uaj.i ithag»an l>(f' id Jaipur, who, JahJncir 
says in l)i< .l/caoiove. wc’C killed in tin- palaei- during a tmnnli caused 
by themselves. Had statues been erected to thoso turbulent men — 
than wliieh nothing is more unlikely—this too would have been 
recorded by •lah.'ingir, wliieh it. ix not. Most |»robaidy, Finch, having 
oimttod at the lime to jiscerhiin the names of the rides of tin* 
elephants, inadvertently e-imected them, when lie wrote bis narrative 
thirteen years later, with the local gossip heard by him regar'ling the 
fate of the sons of AkhirJj. who Were Mother " RJiaws ' nor " tutors 
'OH Prince their nephew.” 

Tfip inaccuracy of Finch and Pnrehas in 'his mutter, is also shown 
ifrU . .. escerpt from Do Lact’sIVru, published in 

: llus w.is a very great vietorv, and in momorv of it, the 

mng caused two eloph.ints to be carve-i, Tajimal Patba sitting 00 emc, 
nU/.°i*^ chief generals on the other : and cau'od them to be 

trt ^'ide of the Fort at Agra.” The victory referred 

TIa *t Fhitor by Akbar ; and allowance being made for 

_ characteristic carelo-sness, and the inaluliiy of ancient 

anA ^ ^e-ord Oriental names correctly, it is clear that Jaimal 

elephants. 

whft .> ^ owing corroliorative evidence is also afforded by Bernier, 

^ elephants at the Delhi Fort in 1G63 Dr»»/)., 
B ’]. to which they had been transferred by Shah Jahin 
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in about 1G48*:—“I find notbinp; rcmarlcable at the etitry to 
the palHC'c. but two great elephants of stone, which are rin the 
two sides of one «•{ the pates; upon one of them is the statue 
of Jamel, the famous Raja of Chitor, and upon the other that of 
Patta. his brother .... These two great elephant'*, together with 
the two resolute rider.s sitting on them, do, at the first entry into 
rho fortress, make at* impression of greatness arid awful lerror ” 
In anothor place Bernier states that the statues seen by him at 
the Delhi Fort “were mode by Akl-nr’’ [Stephen’s Arrhcfolo<jy of 
Delhi], thus connecting thenj with those at tlie Hjfthi Pol of the 
Agra Fort 

At»dl Fa/.l, however, mentions in his Aln-i’Akhin i “two elephants 
w»th their riders at the Eastern Gate” only. i.e.. at the Dar.sani 
Dar^viJza [f/.f. under the “Agra Fort”]; while in Finch’s narrative 
no statue'* are noticed here. These statues, theiefore, originally 
placed by Akbar at the Darsani Darwit/a, must .•‘ubsupieutly have 
been removed, either hy him or hi'* successor Jahifugfr, to the 
HKthi Pol (’iinninghani «ritis aiout them:—“The statitcs of 
.iifymal and Patta are simply valuable JUS w« rks of art. as they are, 
perhaps, the only p'-rtrait statims thaf have t>een ert-rted in India for 
many centuries. They are made of red sandstone, and are of 
life-size, while the huge elephants on whicli they sit are of black 
marble, and the hnusinps are decorated with white and yellow 
marble.s.”t 

Probably soon after the death of Shah Jahdn in 1666, Aurangzdb 
hod these elephants ami their riders broken up, as savotii itig of idol¬ 
atry, and buried clos** to the I)i\vffn-i-j?ro of the Delhi Fort, where 
they were found in 1863. 

Judging from the nuiut>cr of mutilated riders and the multitude 
of elephant fragroenU then unearthed, it i- probal*le that there were 
the remains of both the animals and of all the hum.sn statues seen by 
Bernier. But for some reason, not now ascertainable, one elephant 
only was built up from the fragments fourulj — a clumsily jointed 
mis.shapcn monstrosity of setni-colossnl dimensions, though his original 
could not have been so, for the torsos of the rider-s are of ordinary’i 
though well-develoned men. 

Havell contends that the Delhi elephants were in no way connected 
with tha anin)"ls placed in the Fort at Agra by Akbar, as believed 
by Cunninghsm and Keene, and on the followini.' shallow grounds 
attempts to discredit tbe deliberately expres-ed coiiclusioi'S of these 
rouowned arehajotogist'* :—“ Neither of the.^e authorittes seem to have 
beou aware of the existence of the marks «'f the feet on the platform 


* The history of these elephants, after their arrival at Delhi, is 
given in Keeno’.s llmKihook to Delhi, Autetidix A. 6th Edition. 

t The elephant*, made of black slate, wore probably, hke the 
riders, of ordinary size. 

X 'I'his elephant was broken up in IPO.*), and its fracmeu's may 
bo seen at tho musoum in the Nakifr KlUrna of the Delhi 
Fort, 
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in front of tbe Agrn Hathi Pol.* ! have compared 
of these marks with the dimensions of the elephant which still ox sts 
at Delhi and find that they do not correspoinl in any wnv.t I i« 
Delhi elephiu.t is a much lartrer aidmal, an<l woiihl n<-t ht into the 
platform at the Aura Gate. Genernl CiniMinehain s theory, therefore, 
falls to the p'ound.” 

The reader will judge for himself theiaUieof this assertion, when 
informed that Havell’s soclled footmarks in front of the H/itUi I o! 
of the Agra Fort, are undoubtedly circular holes or namtisos into 
which fitted projections or tenons from the.soU- of the eleplmntB feet, 
with theohject of fixing them in position, The«e mortises fn mfi to .hj 
inches in diameter, and from to 3A inches in depth. alTorti m- indic¬ 
ation po- sc vf the size of the feet of the elephants which st.md here ; 
but the intervals between them, fore and aft, seem to show that 
the feet of the animals standing over 'hem were in thi.s direction 
about 6 ft. apart; and this interval according to Wolsclv belongs 
to :i fiilhsized eleph.ant from 9 to 9i^ ft. high—a inonater snfticiently 
warranting Bernier’s “impression of greatness and awful terror. 
That really large elcphanis stood here is al«o apparent from shallow 
annular segments rouml the mortise.s, unnoticed by Mavell. 

Havell next stultifies himself by venturing the theory—“ It Is just 
possible that the Delhi elephants were intcn<lcd to bo copies of those 
placed by Akbar at Agia.” If so, the fortnor had exactly the >amo 
ainieosions as the latter; Imt he has just jireviously stateii that “ tbe 
Delhi elephant is a much larger animal." Hence, notwithstanding 
Havell, the dicta of Cunninglmm and Keene regarding tlie connection 
between the Agra and Delhi elephants may still be «egnrdcd as strictly 
orthodox. “ Dilettante. ” a dogmatic writer in the Pinufcr of the 26tli 
October, 190". attempts to convey theimpros.sion that the elephanta 
at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri stood on low triangular platforms, 
similar to those on which the modern elephants have been placed at 
Delhi. The most ca.«ual observation shows, however, that such is 
not the case. Both at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri the elephants stood 
on high rectangular platforms, and it is significant that no elephants 
stood on the triangular platforms before the Hiithi I’ol at Agra, 
which most closely resemble tho.se at Delhi. It is, therefore, reason¬ 
able to conclude, that not elephants hut big guns stood on these plat¬ 
forms ; and the foundations *nid by “ Dilettante ” to have been scon 
by him for olopbants in tbe Delhi platforms arc thus accounted for. 
The absence of mortise holes, as at Agra, in the Delhi platforms, also 
favours the view that no elephants ever stood on tho latter. 


This is a gratuitous assumption, Boih Cunningham ao'l Keene, 
doubtless, knew of the existence hero of certain marks, but being 
experienced and wise, did not fall into iho error of regarding them 
as footmarks. 

t The marks at Agra are not footmarks, as just stated ; and the 

elephant seen by Haveil^ in the Queen’s Garden at Delhi, was. as 

^own ajtte, a purely imaginary caricature of the animals noticed by 
Bernier 
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APPENDIX C. 

The Spurious SomnXth Gate.* 

Whrn Mrtliriiud of Oha/.nj, after inHictinsr a cnisliinsr defeat on 
the ilAjpdt.s at their holj* city of Somnath it) (Ju?iarilt, sacked the 
rich and most sacred tcntpio of Siva there in 1024, tlio Brahman 
priests in chnrtre of it offered him a larpo ransom for their chief 
idol. Rojectinpr this. J<e struck the inia«>e with his chih, on which a 
shower of precious stones pushed from it, worth immensely more 
than the ran'^om tentlorcd. 'I'he conqueror is said to have carried 
off the sandalw- od gate of the temple, which with his clul', were 
popidarlv ht-iieved to he preserved in his tomb at Ranga near Oharni. 
So strong was tlii.s belief, that when Shah Shnja sought the aid of 
the Mahar.-ija Ranji't >inch in 1831. t'* recover the throne of Kdhill, 
one of the latter’s stipulations w.as the rest-’ration of the gate of 
Sorandth. In reply, the Shah reminded the Mahiir.4ja of the pro¬ 
phesied downfall of Sikli dominion on the removal of this Ghazni 
gato.t Singularly, the gat** was removed at the end of 1842, and the 
Sikh kingdom practically collapsed'®ith the death of ShtV Singh in 
September 1843. 

When K^bill was evacuated hy the British at the end of the first 
Afghan War in 1842, what was believed to be the gate of Somn^tb 
Wag brought away by General Nott. by order of the then Governor- 
General, Lord Etlenborough, whoso intention was to solemnly parade 
it throughout Upper and Central In-ita to Gc7ar<ft as an emblem of 
British sovereignty, probably in connection with the prophecy jtiat 
noticed, and then to restore it to the temple from which i« was 
supposed to have boon plundered. Ixird Klleuborough had already 
informed the Hindu princes of this intention m an absurdly 
pompous proclamation, in which the gate was styled “a glorious 
trophy of successful warfare. ’ Fortunately—as the seqticl .shows, a 
more dignified policy was a<lopted, and the gafo was couvoyeu on a 
triumphal car to the Agra Fort, where it remained for many years 
in the DfwjJn-i-Am {'/.<•.), then enclosed and used as an armoury. 
It wa< removed in 1870 to its present position in tlie Shah JabJCni 
M ihal as an exhibit in the Museum of tlie Archfeological 

Society of Agra, which ceased to exist in 1875. 

I be gate, 9 ft. wide by 12 ft. high, sot in a carved frame about 
5 ft. higher, chiefly consists of Himalayan codarwood (Deodar), no 
part of it being made of sandalwood It has a great number of 
plaques about 8 inches square, and is covered with arabesque designs, 


* It has been the fa'ihion to style this gate, “Tlie Somniith Gate.s,” 
whi'-h is misleading. The^re i.s but one gate, and this was never at 
Somndth. 

t See the report of Captain Claude Wade, datetl the 21st Isov- 
erolier 1831. 


Sonindtli (rfiti. 



togetbor with Cufic inscriptions lamlMoty of MrU.inihi ioi.i hw f.ithcr 

Sabaktagi-. No trace of Mi.ohi ort viMt.lo. an-l .he gate- .. Icari) 

. V« « > «« ,t% . k ...i z.A. :* Uift Hn»trr)i>niito)V roturuod 


tb>iUf MAhm^ld’sTomh. to wldeb it miuht roturnod 

without any los- to the arch.eologk'al wo .1th of In-ha. 

wood gate of Somn^th, and the oluh "f Mahnnid. socm o 
(iisappeared about the time of the Brit.-h .nva^im. of Kal.ul ni 
1839; hut their very existence at (iha/m w prol.ably a baseless 
tradition; and there is certainly i:" roliabie ln'toncal evnionce 
that Mahnidd over carried away any gate from Soiimatli. 

NotwithstanrUri'this.ani the palpable imh.ation on th- gate.tsclt ot 

a Saracenic origin, hacked bv the opinions - f Il iwlinsoti and kergnss.m 
to this effect, .he myth of its oonneetion will. Sonmatli coi.tinuod U. 
flourish till Ijord Kllenhorougli’s death in 1H71. It was tln-n that the 
well-known artisr William Simpson wrote a letter to the 
of Ivondon—the gist of which lias he n i;iven above-winch liiially 
e.\p)odcd the bubble. Simpson first saw the gate in IstlO. when it 
was in the Diwan-i-din. While 'ketehing it he was struck will, the 
fact that “tbit of the thirty-twu millions of Hindu gods there "as 

not one of them visible.” ‘ Mo also writesThese gales -.re 

not new, for they hoar many evident marks of age. Panels arc 

smashed, and imich of the ornanien* destroyed ; rude rop.drs are 

done with scraps of wood and iron ; and. .airions link be.wecn hast 
And Wf-st, thfre nro n nnm^'er cif horse->ho('s nailed upon ttie^e ol<i 
portals,” His final conclusion i*—“ Now a- their political signiticance 
has censed to he, it ought t'* he known, for tiistorical ami arclueolo- 
gical reasons, that they .arc not the gat.-s of Somndth." 

I. wa.s Lord Ellent-orongh’s pompons proclamation conncctoii with 
the Somndth Gate, tli.at called forth Lord Macaulay's tiio<t t.rilliant 
philippic in tlio House of Comtnons on the 9th Maieh 18t3. 


APPENDIX D. 

Thk most prominent stones and mkms in the 

INLAY WORK OF THE Ta.T, AND OTHER 
HISTORICAL BUILDINGS AT AGUA. 

Agate (Goicrl), belongs to the «piart/. fiimily, ami is a sonii-trans. 
parent or translucent v.triegated form of silica, consistiiu' chiefly of 
chalcedony with mixtures of common quartz and occasional patches 
of jasper and op-d. Its usual colours, gray, white, yellow, and 
hrownish-red. often appear as concentric rings or clouds of varying 
forms and intensity, or in straight parallel layers and hands. Ihe 
composition of agate is not uniform ; but it usuallv contains from 70 
to 96 per cent, of silica, with vnrj’ing proportions of alumina, coloured 
hy oxide of iron or manganese. Agate can ho cut or savved easily, 
and is uskd for making cups, rings, seals, handles for knives and forks, 
sworddiilts, rosary beads, and a great variety of trinkets. Many 
*tonesof this kind are marked with representations of mon, animals. 
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orinaniniftU natural objetts; but there can be no question that o very 
larye proportion of these are to be regarded as productions of art. 
Lapidaries intensify and also change the colours of agate by subject¬ 
ing it to beat. It is found in India in the cracks and cavities of the 
Deccan trap, and as pebbles in many rivers. Also in Germany, Brazil, 
Scotland (known then ns Scotch pebUf), Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
etc. 

Closely allied to ngute nre chalcedony, carnelian. Mocha stones, 
bloodstone, plasma, chrysoprase, and amethyst. 

2. Amethyst {Yabulh&m), a variety of ijuartz, gets its colouis of 
violet-hlno, pink, or purple, from an admixture of peroxide of either 
iron or inangnne.se. Ii is often marked by zig/jtg or utidulatins; lines 
with the colours disposed in clouds. Kxnosure to heat changes tiio 
colour through yellow and green to colourless, in which condition it 
is often palmed • ff as lujuaniarino or topaz. According to Pliny it 
got its name, amcthuslos, from the supposed power < f f)reventing 
drunkenness. Though nnt a true gem, it was formerly much valued 
JUS an ornamont.d stone, but being obtained in creat abundance from 
Brazil, is now comparatively valueless. There it is often white or 
yellow, nnrl named topaz. It is extensively c<'iinterfeited by ordinary 
glass colour-'d with mineral matte'. Fine specimens made m France 
about 1690 deceived oven connoisseurs, Aniechyst is foun'l In many 
parts of India, but the finest fdiic stones come from Ceylon and 
Siberia. It is also a nativ*- of Persia. Brazil (white nr yellow, 
named false topaz), Hungary, Ireland (near Cork), and Scotland 
(Aberdeenshire). 

•S. Blood.stonk (Pc/»in<a). an opnque variety of (juartz, is dark- 
green iind dendritic (marked with br.mches like those of shrubs and 
trees), with bright red spots tike blood-drops. Tlie same stone with- 
onr such spots is known as heliotrope. It is found in various parts 
of India, and is also a product of Siberia, Bohemia, and parts oi 
Scotland. 

4. CarnkliaN (/Hii), a variety of quartz, is chiefly blood-red, but 
also yellow, brown, and almost black. Lapidaries adopt the following 
proces.s L r converting the yellow and brown v.arieties into a rich 
red:—After being thoroughly dried, the stones are dipped in sul¬ 
phuric acid, and immediately exposed in a covered oartbenwarecrucible 
to a rod heat: the whole is allowed to cool slowly, and when cold the 
stouP^ ftre removed and washed. Carnelian is found in many parti 
of (nala^ Also in Arabia, Siberia, Bohemia, Saxony, and Scotland 
(Fifeshire). 

5. Chalcedony {Ooici-i), a variety of quartz, is semi-transparent 
or translucent, with white, gray, blue, green, yellow, or brown colours 
disposed in parallel bands. It has a waxy lustre and consists of silica 
in an uncrystallizod form. Lapidaries increase its beauty by the 
following process:—The stones are first dried without beat, then 
immersed in a mixture of honey and water, and afterwanks placed in 
a heated oven, where they remain for two or thr#‘e weeks, constantly 
covered with the liquid. They are then washed, dried, and put into 
an earthenware vessel containing sufficient sulphuric acid to cover 
them ; this vessel is closed and placed in the oven for a space varying 
from one to twelve hours, according to the hardness of the atone. The 
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Voiles lire now removed, washed, and tboroiighly dried ; and after 
I'einp kept in oil for twenty-four hour<. are cienned, cut, anfl 
polished. The gray streaks ar- then increased in intei-sity : tholvown 
streaks become almost black ; while the white opa-ine parts l.ccomc 
brighter by contrast. Chalcedony abounds in India, .aud is aho 
found ill fceliind. the F.aroe*, England, Scotland. Hungary, liohemi.a, 

and Germnnv (Oberstein). . - , . j i 

Mocha .stones are clear grayish ehukedonies, witli clouds and 
dashes and rich brown of v.arioiis shades. Tliey piubably owe their 

colour chietiy to art. . . 

Onyx, prepared from veined chalcedony by tbe process just given, 
is worked into rniHfo.r mid iatatjUos 'u\ imitation id tlic extpiisite samples 
of such ivoik in the Florentine Museum. 

6. CHRYSofRASB, a variety of ipuirtz. is coloured apple-green by 
oxide of nickel. It is found in parts of India, and als" in .Silesia, and 
\orth America (Vermont). 

7. Felsitr (i7aik«) or fblstonk, popularly known as I’ORI’HYuy, 
is a compact stone in which felspar (a silicate of alumina and jmtAsh) 
and quartz are so intimately mixed a.s to appear to the eye a homo¬ 
geneous mass. Its colours, chiefly depending upon those of the 
felspar, are tiesh-red, reddislpbrown, purple, yellow, bluish or 
gray, or ex'eii white. The presence of much mica or horiiblonda 
gives dark-gray, brown, or greenish tints, I'orphyry was the name 
given by the ancients to several extremely hard vari*-tles of stone, 
similar in composition to ft-lsite. Not only doe.s this name survive 
poi ularly to some extent, but it is alsu preserved in the cnrrei t 
clns.sificution of sm b rocks as quartz-porphyry, felaite porphyry, por- 
phyritic-felsite, etc. Much of tbe pittra dma at Agra i?* of folsite. 
as are also the tomb>tones of Itimad-ud-daula and hi.< wifo. Felsiie 
is not iiiiroiiimon in India and other part.-* of tlie Wvirld, and whh 
ixtenMVcly used by the Egyptians and Homans for decorstive 
purposes. 

8. Garnbt (rdHo-rt), found plentifully in India and other paiks of 
the world, is composed of silica and alumiaa, with either lime, 
magnesia, or oxide of iion, and sometimes protoxide of niaugaiicso 
or chromic vxido. Its varieties, including cob'urless, white, red, 
bionze, ercen, black, and yellow, differ in colour «*cci>rding to tho 
prepofideran' O of one or other of the ncces>ory ingreilioais. 

The stone most common ill Indi.a, known as iron-alumina or noblo 
garnet, an«1 alsoas almnndine, is columbine-red inclining to violet, 
^;®®'bred, or reddish brown ; and is found as dudecahedral crystaU. 
' arietie? occurring in other countries arc known ns the water-garnet, 
gcossularite (gooseberry stone), assonite {cinnamon stone), lime- 

rothoffite, allochroite. melanite, eolophonite, etc. 
Ihc red or A'mandino varieties, when cut oi (vhtKhon are termed 
carbum ics. When of large size and free from black spots, a garnet 

may be wc-rth ^20. What is known as “ white garnet,” is tho 
mineral leucite. 

9. Jaspar (I'nzAam), an opaque close-grained variety of quartz, is 
red, yellow, brown, green, gray, white and black, and often of a 

right red colour. It is plain, spotted, veined, banded, curved or 
f-oKed, nnd also striped red or black or white. It is a flinty silicious 
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stone breaking with a smooth surface like Hint, and consists of 
<jnartz, with more i>r less clay and oxide of iron. The yellow-colomed 
st<Mie is turned ro red by buruinc 

• n i f ally marked and variegated jaspers occur in the /littra 
<(um of tlie histoiical i-nildings at A:.'ra, and the gmdily-mottled 
variety, known ;us Ajithu (wonderful), is specially noticeable at Itimad- 
iid'daula. while it is used as tiooriiig sijoares at tlie Mina Mxsjid in 
the I" nrt. 'i he following are otlicr varieties, some of which me named 
after their colours and markings :—(l] lied patehed sAn^a—Vdah; 
l*JJ i>rick rod, and dark red narred liuditer TQ^—RntUd : [3] red 
spotted white, and reddi'-h-brown veined and clouded white—Ncfrad/-; 
[4] reddish-brown with elnsc irregular markings of yellow, and dark 
brown with black irregular cnrvo'—.!/n »’; [.5] gray clomlcd dark and 
light brown—; [tl] i>l;»ck nmttlcd white--; (7] i rown 
patched black and wldte —(tiidunii ; [S] doll green clouded wliite and 
rod —Zurd ; [0] blackish red — lUnujui : [lO] brown patched white— 
^.<r; [ll] red spotted pink— (inlAhi; [TJ] bands and streaks of (lark 
and light 'eddish-brown—,-etc. -Jasper is largely found in 
India, .uul also in the Urals, Tuscan Apennines, Har/, and many 
liarts of t^c'otland. 

10. LaIMs-lazdi.i has generally a fine azure or rich 

Herlin blue colour, bnt some v.irietie*- have violet, green, or even rod 
tints, or are altogether colnurless. It is always opaijue, with only a 
slight transhicKiK-y at th*- edges. It is a s'ilioto of aluminium, 
calcium, and >odium. a- d its blue colour resuhs from the presence of 
sulphur as a sulphnle of iron <»r solium It was largely used by the 
Egypti ins for ornaments, many of which have ' ecn preserved from 
the time of the Phara -hs. Tnere are als{> As-yrian seal-cvUnders "f 
this stone. It appears to have l>een the Ur^^ek sapphire : thus Theo- 
phrn-.tus desTibes the X'vyjWo.s- as speckled with gold-dust, a des¬ 
cription which is utterly inappropriate to .any variety of our modern 
s'ipphires, bui which aiiplies with much force to the lapis-lazuli, in- 
asimich as this stone fro'ino'itly contains disseminated particles of 
iron pyrites, which by th^ir colour and lustre may readily lie misfakoo 
for such a metal. In like manner, Pliny refers to one variety- f the 
xiifiphlrm being spotted with gold. Thert* is prolmidy an allusion to 
it in Job. xxviii, b The stones of it arc the place of sapjihires; 
and it hath <lu't of gold ” Thi-* stone is jiO'sihly the prototype of 
the article now so plentifully manufactured and soM as go dstone. 

Lapis.lazuli was formt-rlx- largely used in the jirc}mratio'' of the 
bo.iu’ifiil blue pigment call-d ultriinmrinf, V.ut this i.s now otherwise 
prepared. Lapis-lazuli is foutid in Persia, Tartary, Tibet, ('hma, 
Si'^eria, Chili, near Lake H tjkal, and at Monte Sommn. 

11. MaLaCHITF f/M»;d/hn»/o/), an opaqtie hydrous carbonate <if 
cof.per, has an adamauiine. vitreous, silky, or dull appearance, and i« 
coloured emerald or other shades of green. It is found in England, 
Fr.'ince, Siberia, North America, Africa, Australia, etc. 

V*. Marble {nuti umr) is a nam** loo.«ely given to any limestone 
sufficiently close in tt-xtureto ailrnit of being polished Even serpen¬ 
tine, alabaster, grani'c, etc., have been incorrectly ‘‘o styled. In 
this book the term is restricted to crystalline an<l compact varieties 
of carbonate of lime. Ihe white marble used in inlay work has 
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«lre;.dv been de:^ml>ed. No Mack nu.r-lo is fi.nml in India and ,1 
h;*s never therefore been u-ed. thotisrii -fteo slated n f .iide om.ks, 
for either inlay or inscriptions in Indian l.i>i..i ical bniMintrs, ihu 
so-called Mack marble -f C'amid'elltowii and Kilkenny has taken its 
coli'ur from «Mil>on, and is known as Antliraconitc. Hi'l<'['ite, a jzre*n 
marble found at I’oona. has taken its cidonr from .a-lad..n t.-. Iherc 
arr also occasional patches of pink marble ill llajpuia'ia. 

13. OnvX a semi-transparent or trari'lnccnt variety M 

quartz, consists of layers of vari-eatetl «hal. cdcny airanped in 
parallel bands. The e dmrs of the Mieces-ive stiata v.iry in ditTer- 
ent st"nts, but in iho typical ouv x they arc Id.o k and wliite. If ono 
of the layers consists of the brown chaliciionj kimun .as •‘sard,” or 
the red variety called ” carneli.an,” nic le'ultiin: stcne i'tei iiied a 
“sardonyx.” India yicdds the finest onyxes, aiid a (zre.it Irado in 
them is cirried on at Broach, the lapidaiies of widen are supplied 
from Batanpur in the U^jpii'hi tSmto. Onyx is a .so foinnl in the neiyli* 
bourhood of Oberstein and Idar in (lerin.any. in Sontii Ameiica, etc, 

14. I’I.aSMa {/‘ujnir), an opmjue variety of quartz, l.as a waxy 
liistie, .mil is cob’Ured grei-n !•>' cldorite, in shades tioin sap to crass. 
It is seen in niios at I’ome, and on .Mount Oiym|ois. i’lasina is 
plentiful in India : and is also found in the Black Fores , t'ldna, etc. 

15. Kcby (I'dfa//), i.s the name uiven l>y lapidaries and jowcdlei.< lo 
both thf true or Oriental ruby and the spinel rul-y. I'lio fcrniiT is a 
red vaiietv of conn dnm or native amtidnu. of cre.-it raril' and 


value ; while iln* latter is an aluniinate of mayiic'i.a, much inferior to 
the true ruliy ii. both hardm.ss and value, .\ true ruby of jicrfict 
colour, weighing carats, is worth at the present day ten times as 
much as a diamond of equal weight. 

Ancient writers classed ganiot.s as rubies, and in fact all st'-nes of a 
brilliant red colour, The Hriont.al ruby varies in colour from dcej> 
cochine-d lo pale ro'C red, in s<-n)C ca.si-s indiniim to j.urplo, the 
rao^t valued tint being that km-wn to experts a« pigeon’s blood colour. 
On exposure to a high temperature the rubv l>econies green, fuit 
regains its original colour on cooling—a behaviour which is consistent 
with the supposition that the stone owe' its colour to the presence 
of oxide of cliroinium ; and indeed inartificial j nines, tbo reijuirod 
tint is always obtained by the uso of some compound of chrimiium. 
The sharp edge of a corundum crystal will readily scratch either a 
spinel or a garnet, but has no effect on a truo ruby. 

Rubies are found In India, Ceylon, Afirhanistau, Bohemia, North 
Carolina, New Jersey, New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, Australia, nnd 
other countries; but Burma has hitherto produced the best 
specimens. 


_ Sapphihe is said, very questionably, to bo found in 

thepiWra rf«r<i of the Taj, for ranking next to the dinmoud in hard¬ 
ness, it is an extremely difficult stone to cut. It is a blue transparent 
of corundum or native alumina. 

^7* Serpentine [Margaz), a hydrous silicate of magnesia, is usually 
l^ht or dark green, but also gray, yellow, red, or brown ; often in 
stnpes, spots of veins ; translucent to opaque ; dull resinous ; easilv 
scratched with a knife ; and feels greasy, but lioes not adhere to the 
tongue. Tt is found plentifully in India, and there are hills of it in 
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Burma. It als'o occurs in Shotlaml, Cornwall, Xorwaj, Sweden, North 
America, etc. 

IS. Slatb (.l/iljfa) is an opaque argillacoous rock various colours 
—blue, ^^reon. pufpie, yray, aud black, and a peculiar structure by 

which it readily splits into thin plates or lamina*. Black slate is 
found in some pans of India, Kashiin'r, iif-ar Pangi and Attock. etc. 
atid .also in many other parts of the world. Itislirgely use i in the 
inlaywork of the historical buildinits at Agra, and also in their 
inscripti"ns. 

19. TOP.V/. {PaHMf) is a silicate of aiuminiuni associated witli the 
fluorides of aluminium and silicon. Transparent, vitreous, colour¬ 
less, honey-yellow, amber, pink, asparagu-.-r^-en, blue. Becomes 
electric by heat or fricnou, when the >ellow colour becomes pink. 
When strongly heated it suffers considerable :oss of weight. .Some 
of the finest t-pazos arc aim-'st colourless and may be mistaken for 
diamonds. The colour is un.stanle, the yellow topaz cspeciallv being 
Hablo to suffer bleaching by exposure to sunlight. Hence rbe fine 
collection in the British Museum is c.arefully protected from light by 
means of opaque j)asteboard caps. 

Oriental topaz i< ihe mme given to yellow se-^quioxiile of corun¬ 
dum. which is much harder aud denser than the ordi'<ary stones. 

Pyrophvsalite is a massive opaque cleavable variety from Falun. 
Pycnito is a columnar straw-yellow to reildish-whito variety from 
Sixony and Mexico. Th- yellow and smoky varieties of quartz, or 
“cairugorm,” are often known in t'ade as “.Scotch imt thev 

aro inferior to true t -paz in hardness and density. T..pa^ is found in 
Knglan.l, Scotland, Ireland, Siberia, S.xxoiu, India, Ceylon, etc. 

20. Tuhqdoisk {Firoui), or raiaite. or callainito is opaque, 
sky-blue, greenish-blue, or (rarely) green. It is chemically a hydrated 
pbosph.ate of aluminium, associated with a variable proportion of 
hydrated phosphate of copper to which it owes much of its colour. 
The green tints of certuu varieties appear to be due to admixture with 
salts of iron ; but absolute green chieHy results from weathering and 
flge. When used as amulet'* it is frequently engraved with texts from 
the Kor^n in Arabic or Perrian, in many cases gilt. It has always 
neen .vssociated with curious superstitions, the most common being 
the notion that it changes colour with variation-; in its wearer's health 
and oven affections. Counterfeits of it are plentifully produced, 
especially as enamels, undistingui'hahle fri*m the original, at lea.st hv 
the unaided eye. 

Tunjuoise is found in Arabia, Mexico, Arizona, Saxony, Siberia, 
'Kbet, etc.; but the finest specimens come from J^ersia, whore 
Tavernier saw it i-eing quarried in the 17th century. 
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APPENDIX K 

Rule for the lKTERPRETA:riON OF Chronograms. 

The systotn vtnder which certain letter* of the Arnbic alphabet are 
denoted by numbers, known as the Ahjad. is as follows:— 

l=l:w = 2:j. = 3:v = 4;» = 5:^ = 6: 

j = 7 : ^ = 8 : -b = 9 : (j* = 10 : or «J = 20 ; 

J =30 : (• =: 40 : c; = 50 : ^ = 60 : ^ = 70 ; ui 
= 80 : u® = 90 : o = 100 : ; = 200 : = 300 : 

= 400 : w- =• 500 : ^ = 600 ; ^ - 700 : (ji = 
800 : b = 900 : ^ = 1000. 

RULE.^Thc sum of the abjad values of the letters in the clause 
specially noticed in .an inscription a.s containing the (dmiya or 
*'chionogratD,” yields tlio date concealed in it. 

Eeauplr.—T he choronogram .specially noticed in the inscription at 
the main entrance to the .l^raa Ma.sjid [q.r.) at Katohpur Sfkri is ; — 

* 

“This mo.S'pie is second only to the Holy Place.” The date 
concealed is therefore — 

[tl. - 500 + t = 1 + 50 + ^ = 10] + [I = 1 

'tJ = 30 + |«=40 + ^^ = 60 + jj = 3 + i = 4] + 
L' = 1 + J-30+^-8 + ^ = 200 + i = 1+ c 
- 40J = 561 + 138 4- 280 = 979 a.h. = 1571 a.d. 


APPENDIX F. 

Holes for reducing Muhammadan (Hijri) to the 
Christian (Gregorian) vkars. 

calendar starU from the day following the night 
l t Mecca to RIedina. and thiTSe 

of Monday. thel9tb J.dy, 622 

monfb (Gregomn) calendar. Thus Ui© let day of (he 

month Mnharram m the year I a.h. was the 19th July m a.d. 
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Muhnrr-un i< the first month "f the Muhammadjin year. The mean 
Icnetfi of a Mufinmmadan your (Inimr) = 354*3607 dnvs ; and that of a 
Chn-^tian vear (solar) = 36)*242' days. Heiu*o the ratio of the 
former to the latter =0*970224. Therefore, if C = a Christian year, 
atid H = a Muhammadan year— 

C = 0-970224 11 4- 021-5774. 

liULK I —Multiply 970*2*.’ l by the IHa'i vear. cut off 6 decimals 
from the product, an I ad.l 021 577«. The result (rejecting decimals} 
i^ the Christian year corre'pondin? co any ^iven Muhammadan year. 

ItULK 11.—The day of the Christian year corro-'pondiiii'to the Ist 
day of any ffiven Muhammadan year i« obtained ny tmiltiplying the 
rejected decimals by 305. 

KxaMI'LK. — Akbar died on th** 12'h .lamadi-nl-akhir 1014 A.H. 
Find the date of his lieath in terms of the Christian calendur. 

By rule I—9702-M x 1014 = 9S38‘'7l30. Cnttiiit? off 6 decimals and 
addine 621*5774, wo get 9S3*8()7I30 4- 021-5774 = 160.V384536. 
Hejeciing the decimals in this resu't, the year obtained is 1605 A.D. 

By rule II.— Multiplyimr the rejected <li!cimals by 365, we get— 
0-3St530 X 365 = 14'i'35riOlO. which means that the 1st day of 
1014 A.H. fell on the 14('th day of 1605 A.D.. /.r., on the "iOth May 
of that year. Hence the Pith d.ay of Juinidi-ut-ukhir, which was the 
leO'h day of lOU A.H. fell on iho (140 + 160) = the 300th day of 
1605 A.D , i r., on tho 27th October of that ynar. Akbar, therefore 
died on the 27th October 1605, and not on the 13th, as usually stated. 

Tho imsiake is made i > most idstorios of reckoning the //ijn era 
from Thursday, the 15th .July 6*22 a. D. ; but acconlim: to t|ie Gre¬ 
gorian calendar or new stylo, adopted by Act of Farliam^'iit m 17M 
in supersession of tho Julia" calendar or old style, this era actually 
commenced on Monday, the 19th July 022 a.D, ^ ^ 

A simple, but only approximately accurate, method of finding the 
Christian year corresponding to any given Ihjri year is as follows:- 

RULB III.—Deduct from the //»)»*» year 3 per cent, of itself, reject¬ 
ing decimals, and add 621 to tlie result. 

jijXAMi'LB.—Three per cent, of 1014 = 30, which deducted from 
1014=984 ; and 984 -b 6*21 = 1605. Hence 1014 a.H.= 1605 a.D. 


APPENDIX G. 

Thk Muhammadan Styles of Indian Architecture. 
I,_The Ghori Pathan Period— 1193-1288. 

Time of Muhammad Ghori (1193—1206); and the Slave Kings 
Kutub-ud-dln Aibok (1206-1210), Ariira (1210-1211), Sharos-ud- 
din AltJlra-h (ini—>236), Rakan-ud-dln (1236), Razia Bdu'ara 
1286—1239), Hairflm (1239-1241). Masdd (1241—1246), Naslr-ud-dln 
Mahmiid (1246—1266), Ghiis-ud-din Balbnn (1266—1286), and 
Kaikobdd (1286—1218). 
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CHAicACTERlSTiCS.—High front wall- t.> lllo^-^uc' ; (I'jimi--, as 
well its o^'ee-shaped arches, formed with <i\LTla|>|niig courfics, 

.SfKclMENS.—The Jjima Masji'l and Aitaiiisli’s Tomj* in E’urina 
Delhi.* Fergnsson writes about the .laiua Masjid :—“ The liistory of 
this mosque, as told in its constrnrtion, is a< curious as miything 
about it. It seems that the Afghjfu coiiijiicror> bail a tolerably 
distinct idea that pointed arches were the true form for architectural 
openings; but being without siicnee .'‘urticieiit to construct them, 
they left the Hindu architects and l>tiil-ici's whom they employed to 
follow their own devices as to the mode of carrying ont the fnrm^. 
Thu Hinthts had up to thi.s time never built arcivc'. luir dirl thej for 
centuries afterwards. Accordingly, the\ proceeded to make tlu- 
pointed opening on the same principle on which thee built their 
domes. They carried them up in horizoutal eoursss a^ far as tliev 
could, and then closed them hy long -i.ibs meeting at the tup.!" 
According to Fergusson AltAmsh's Toniti i- the olde'^t toml) known 
to exi«t in India. He also writes regarding ii :—“Though small, 
it is one of the richest e.xaraples of Hindu ai t applied to Mahoniedan 
purposes that Old Delhi affords, and is extr‘-mely beuiitiful, tlmugh 
tlie builder scill displays a certain degree of innptnessin fitting the 
details to their new purposes." 

n.—T hk Koiui Patiian Pkriod— 

, the Khilji Kings, Jalal-ud-diii (IJ88-1-JI*.'.). Ala-ud-dlu 

( Mahiirak {13)6-132ii), and Xasir-ud-din or Khusru 

Parvvari (1320-1321). 

CharactkristicS.—H orse-shoe arcbe», and elaborate decorations, 

SPKCIMKN‘.--The Ahti Dsrw^za at Parana Delhi. 1 Cunningham 
iiuiiks that this gateway 18 “the most beautiful specimen of Fath.<n 
architecture” ever seon by him, and Fergus.son remarks that it 
isplajs the Path^n style of its period of great perfection, when the 

ttinclu masons had learned t«. fit their oxqni.site .^Ivle of dccoratiou 

the forms of their foreign masters." 

III.—The Taghlak Pathan Period—1321-1450. 

Gbiiis-ud-din (132M3-J.'i), Muhammad 
1388 n5J ’v*'T"^(]35M388). (ihuus-ud-din (1388) Abu Bakr 
14121 (1389-1392). Mahimld (131>2- 

KbillKh/n^ 1 % (1412-1414); and of the Saivad Ki. g.. 

«nd Ala ud din 0 444^&^^^ (1421-1435), Mnhamnm.l (1-13.V1444), 

KrS*thickne«^'?r~f^°'S*^^ simplicity; stuccoed sloping walls ..f 

Spbcimrn's on 1 o«' nocks ; and pointed arcbc. 

i»nd the*KnijJn\i°^-j"^^ S^'^'^-ud-din Taghlak at Taghlnklfbid, 
ajhe Kalin Mn.sjid and Kotla-i-Firoz at Delhi.: Cminingham; 

t ^a^uijwokto Delhi, 6Lh edition. 

t See Kear’" 6th edition. 

> oe Keene a n<tnd(,*>oL (o Delhi, 6th o.lition 
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• lescribes the Kotlii-i-Firoz ns ‘'strongly fortified with massive stone 
w;\l)s of more thnn Eiiyptiau slope,” and continues One of the 
gateways, which still exists, between the well-known L^l Darwiza 
and Firi'Z Shah's pillar, i-* a fine specimen of this bold but rude 
arcbiteciure.” The buildiag"* of this period were /iccording to 
Fergusson distinnuished from tho.«o of the previous periods by a 
simpliciiy and grandeur much more appropriate, according to our 
iileas. to the spirit of the period.” 

IV. —The Afghan Period— 1450-1556. 

Time of the Lodi Kings, liahlol (1450-148^), Sikandar (1488-1517), 
Ibrahim (1517-1520) ; of the early Moglial emperors, Hdl>ar (1526- 
1530), Humiiyun (1530-1510); of tlie Sdr king.s, Shdr Shah (1540- 
1545), Salim (1545 155'2), .Muhammad Adil (1552-1554). Ibrah/m (1554), 
Sikandar (l554-lo55) : and again of tlumdydn (1555-1556). 

There are no existimr Iniildings of a ilistinctly iMoghal type of the 
time of Babifr and Humuyiln. lienee their inclusion in this period. 

CHaRaCTBIUSTICS.—T hin perpendicular walls, and domes on tall 
octagonal necks. Cunningham writes:—" Colour was exiensively 
omployed for both inside and out'ido rlecorations, and glazed tiles 
were also used afterwards during the reign of the Sdr family. The 
stucco ornamentation wh.« given up, and a much riolier and more 
lasting effect wa.s obtained by th** use of different coloured stones." 

Spbcimkn.-- Kila Kona Ma^ijid in Purdnn Kila near Delhi.* This 
mosque, built just liefore this school of art was about to mor^o 
in the more amldtious eclectic style of the early Moghals, is 
considered by Fergnsson one of the most satisfactory buildings of its 
class in India ; and he says of it:—“We forget the Hindu, c.xcept 
in the delicacy, and we rec<»gnizo one of the completed architec¬ 
tural styles of the world.’’ .Vo hnildiugs of the periods just nnlicfd 
knee t(dl minarets. 

V. —Early Moghal Period— 1556-1628. 

Time of the .Moghal emperors, .Akhar (1556-1605) and Jahangir 
(1605-1628). 

Characteristics.— Persian domes on tall cylindrical necks. This 
school differs from its predecessors in two respects chieHy:-Lll 
A more pronounced attempt to amalgamate selected types of Hindu 
and Saracenic treatment: [2]. Much bolder colouring; the more 
general use of white marble ; and the substitution of coloured stones 
for encHUfitic tiiit<. 

It is difficult to distinguish from internal evidence only, the works 
of Akhar and Jahingfr in this period. Both are marked by the 
absence of timber, by the presence of fine carving, and by the 
.'»Maring employment of the true arcli. 


* Sec Kecne’-s llandbootc to Z)cMt, 6th edition. 



Indian Architecture. 


SpkcIMKNS. — HiinK'f.vdn’s Maii«oleum near Delhi : ihc tort and th» 
Mflu.<oleiini of Itim:u'l-»ul*daula at Apra : tli»* Palace of tatehpur 
Slkrt: anii the Maiisoleuin of Akbar at SiUandra.* 


VI.— The late Moohal Period—1628-1718. 

Time of the Mochal uni'eror* Shah .lAimn (lf>‘2'^-165S), Anranyzeh 
(1658-17071. Kdmdiir Shuh I (1707-1712). .laliAmliir Shah (1712-171:^), 
Farokhsh (171:M719). Kafhid-d-r.fjat tl719). Rafiiid-ilanhi (1719), 
and Muhaainv.d Stiah (1719-17-18). 

There are no oxistiiip buiUltnps tlj.iraeieri'tie of thi'- period after 
the time of Muhammad Shah. 

ChaRaOTKUI.stI(’S.— 'I'he absence to a creator e.xlent than lormorly 
of Hindu methods and types ; ihc presence, more than hitherto, of 
Persian art ; and tiie advancemont of pi-trn dura to a olintax of 
porfeclioii. The hast is.styie*! by Pcrirt»«-ion. “ tlie creat character¬ 
istic of Moebul architecture after the time of AUbar.’’ Mostof tbo 
buiiriiiiiis of tliis period are stamped with the mdividualitv i f Sbub 
•lalidn as distinctly as those precedii'C them are with that Akbar. 
Vipoiir and originality characterize th** latter, while ovcrwroupi't 
ele^jance verginc on cfTcminacy. are but too clearly porccjitiblc in tlie 
former. The beauty of Shah JahAn’.s i-rcatioiis is, h>'Wover. unquc'-- 
tionable ; and that this w.ts the coal of his ambition may bo eon<!luclcd 
from hi.s love of flowers. A rose iit hi-* bc't pnrtr.aits i^ always 
'Cen held within a few inches of his nose. 

Specimens.— The J.lma Masjid and the Fort with its palaces at 
Delhi; and the .Idnia Ma-iid, the Tttj, :in<l the Moti Masjid at A ra.t 

Shah .lahdii, tho greatest of all builders, is the central rigure in 
this period, of which the Titj is certainly the culmina'itig feattiro. 
His sticcessor, Anrangzdi*, ereoted many m"s«jues, chiefly on iiemo- 
lisbed Hin«iu temples, such as those at Benares and at Muttr.< ; 
none of which, h'lwover, rise above the level of mediocrity. Uis 
best architectural effort is the pretty little Moti Masjid in tho Delhi 
Fort. 


* The first is described in Keene’s y/a«rfioe-('m De/Zn, and the re.st 
m this book. 

t These buildings at Delhi are described in Keene's llaudhook if* 

De//lu', 6th edition; while full particulars regarding those at Agra 
^re given in this book. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS 

TO 

DELHI 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Introduction. 

Delhi is accessible by railway from all parts of India : 
(I) by tbe East Indian, North-Western, and OudU and 
Rohilkand Railways, entering on the east across 
the River Jumna by a fine girder bridge, over SaJim- 
garU (Fort of Salim Shah), through the north end 
of Shah Jahdn’s citadel Lai Kila (Red Fort), and so 
to the terminus in Queen^s Road, facing the Queen’s 
Garden, in tbe heart of modern Delhi; (2) by the East 
Iiidiau, Great Indian Peninsular, Southern Punjab, and 
l<ajputaua-Mahva Railways, entering on tbe west 
through a gap in the fortified wall of modern Delhi, 

near Its former Kdbul Gate, and thence to the Queen’s 
Road termmus, just mentioned. The hotels within 
the city walls are the Grand, Woodlands, and the 
Nictoria; those without the city walls are Lawrie’s, 
Maidens, and the Civil and Military. The former are 
cheaper and more conveniently situated as regards 
railway stations, shops, churches, banks, carriages, and 
places of interest. There is no Dak Bungalow. The 

K.D.H. 2 
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Delhi Club is located at Ludlow Castle in the Alipur 
Road. There are several hanks—Bank of Bengal, Delhi 
and Loudon Bank, Bank of Upper India, and others. 
The office of the Morning Post of India, a daily news¬ 
paper, is in the Mori Read. All the churches are 
within the city walls—St. James’, St. Stephen’s, St. 
Mary’s (K. C.), and a Baptist Chapel in Chaudui Chauk. 
There are several phot.-graphers, chemists, dealers in 
curios, jewellers, etc., all within the city walls. 

The population in 1901, inclusive of the garrison, 
was 20y,575, comprising 114,417 Hindus, 88,4G0 
Muhammadans, and 5,698 Christians and others. 

Delhi, with its environment of forty-five square miles 
of suburban area, teeming witli relics of empires and 
footprints of events more nucieut by several centuries 
than the Christiau era, may aptly be styled the Rome 
of Asia—Von Orlich calls it the “Indian Rome.” In 
this area of the “seven castles and fifty-two gates,” 
spoken of by the merchant Finch in 1611, “thirteen 
capital cities have appeared and disappeared, the sites 
of which, with but one exception, are either marked by 
ruins, or indicated by tradition,” * and in its northern 
limit’now stands Shahjahanabad, briefly Jauanabad 
or Modern Delhi, in almost the form in which 
it was built by Shah Jahau between 1638 and 1658. 
More battles, sieges, massacres, and murders, probably 
crowd the annals of this aceldama than those of any 
other similar area throughout the world; and yet another 
page was added to its already blood-stained records by 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, replete with horrors rival¬ 
ling those of St. Bartholomew and Glencoe and with 
cowardly murders of defenceless men and helpless 
women and children, befitting only such merciless 
bloodhounds as Muhammad Taghlak, Timur, and Nadir 
Shah. There are also in this area, and generally in 
the Delhi District, many narrow rocky ridges with 


* Stephen’s A)xliaolo<iy of Delhi. 
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quartzite cores, probably outliers of the Aravali Rauge ; 
and it is doubtless to this facility for obtaining good 
building materials, that Delhi owes, to some extent, 
its past and present grandeur. 

The Delhi District and with it the city of modern 
Delhi was transferred in 1858 to the Punjab from the 
North-West Provinces, which in 1903 were rechristened 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudl). 

Early History. 

A few words will suffice as to the early history of the 
neighbourhood. Tradition claims it as a settlement of 
the early Aryans, whose history is supposed to be im¬ 
bedded iu the mythical epic called Mahdhhdraia. The 
seat of Hindu monaichy, however, if it was here in 
those remote days, was removed before the Christian 
era, when the gi eat power in Upper India was that of 
the Buddhist King or Emperor of Palibothra. The 
history of Delhi remains very obscure till the 8tli 
century, a.d., when it became a metropolis of the 
Tomar Rajputs, who iu 1151 were extinguished by the 
Chohan Rajputs, whose overthrow by the Pathaus of 
Ghazni led iu 1193 to the formation of the first empire 
of the Muhammadans in India. When the Pathdns 
became engaged with the early Tartar invaders, the 
cities of this plain were united for purposes of fortifica¬ 
tion and defence. On the decline of the PathAn empire, 
a good deal of the business of war and peace came 
to be transferred to the eastern parts of Hindustan. 
BAhar found the Lodi ruler established at Agra, and 
there he himself settled aud died (vide The Agra Jland^ 
hook). 

HumAyun, towards the end of his troubled life, settled 
at Delhi, where he died, aud the city was immediately 
seized in the interest of Shah Adil, bis AfghAn rival. 

On Akbar’s overthrowing the latter, the seat of govern- 

— ^ _ _ 


* Mamial of (he Geology of Itulitu 
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u;€nt was once more removed to Agrn, wliich is there¬ 
fore almost exclusively a Mogljal city, and wliicli conti¬ 
nued to be the capital of tlie enjpire till Shall Jahan 
removed, for a time at least, to the modern city of Delhi, 
whicli !je built and called by his own name Shalijahiin- 
abad, It thus comes to pass that Delhi—understanding 
by the term the forty-five square miles referred to ante — 
is more interesting than Agra, if less beautiful. The 
verv monarch wlio last chose it as a capital, dowered 
the" forsaken rival with a treasure, which, as it is 
unique in tiie world, is quite uuappioached by anything 
at Delhi. But if the latter has no Taj, it oft’ers to 
the visitor interested in ethnology, history, and 
architecture, a series of records tliat may almost be 
compared to the .stratificil amials of geology."^ With 
harder work and less enjoyment than at Agra, the 
visitor to Delhi will nevertheless find his mind interested, 
and his knowledge of men and their works sensibly 

increased. 

Lying on the bank of the Jumna and in a basin 
receiviirg the drainage of the iMewat Hills, the neigli- 
bourhood is well wateicd, and sheltered from storms. 
Its commercial advantages are scarcely on a par with 
those of Agra; but it is better situated in some other 
respects—nearer to the hills for purposes of pleasure, 
nearer to the frontier for purposes of defence, and 
enjoying a somewliat milder climate. Nevertheless, 
after the death of Humayiin in IhoG, which resulted 
from an accident at the Slu-r Maiidal in the fortified 
city of his late rival, now known as Purana Kila, Delhi, 
as just sliown, ceased to attract any share of imperial 
favour for nearly eighty years. During the long reign of 
Akl)ar, an<l that of his son Jahangir, Agra and Lahore 
formed tlie chief seats of government ; but in 1C35, 
just before setting out on liis second Deccan expedition 


* The reader is refened to thf Arcliitectiiral Notes in the Ai'pcn- 

dix to the llan(H><joh (o .\itro. 
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Shah Jahau ordered the construction oi' a tfptally new 
city to the north (.f tliat inhahitcd hy his <;i-eat-grftnd- 
father. It is possible tliat Agra liad become distasteful 
to the Kmperor since tlie ljurial there of the wife of his 
youth—the lady of tlie Taj ; or tliat mere caprice, and 
the desire to spend money largely in tlie gratification 
of a favourite taste, may have actuated iiiin, or both. 
The following is Bernier’s account, wlio saw the new 
works in tlieir first freshness, liaving landed in India 
in 1665 

“It is now about forty years,” Bernier was writing 
after he had been nearly nine years in the country, 
“ that Shah Jahau, father of the Graiid-Mogul Auvp.ng- 
Zebe, now reigning, to eternize his memory, caused to 
be built a town contiguous to old J)elhi, which be called 
after his name Sliah-Jah<hi-Abdd^ and, by wa}’ of abbre¬ 
viation, Jehan-Ahad^ that is to say, a colony of Choh 
Jehdny designing to r/.ake it the capital of the Kmpire, 
instead of Agroy where he said that the summer heats 
were too violent. This nearness hath occasioned that 
the ruins of old Delhi have served to build a new city ; 
and in the Indies they scarce speak an}’ more of Dtlhiy 
but only Jehdn-Ahdd. Yet, notwithstanding, since the 
city of Jehiin-Ahdd is not yet known amongst ns, I in¬ 
tend to speak of it under the old name of Delhi, whicli is 
familiar to us.” 

^ The works were probably supervised by Ali Mardan 
Khan, the Persian adventurer who joined Shah Jahan’s 
service in 1637. He made the canal wliich still sup¬ 
plies the neighbourhood with water, and was probably 
the introducer of the bulbous dome which forms so 
marked a note in the decadence of Saracenic architec¬ 
ture in India, "fbe Taj—which is the earliest specimen 
of this fault with which I am acquainted—was designed 
two years after the arrival of Ali Mardun in India : the 
Jama Masjid of Agra, built a year or two earlier, has 

a dome, which without being by any means flat, is yet 
bold and almost natural. 
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ITINEliARY. 

Travellers bent ou exploring the treasures of this 
region in from two to four days, would save both time 
and future regrets by adopting some previously fixed 
method of procedure, and the subjoined itinerary and 
routes will it is hoped be found helpful in this respect. 
Those v;ith more leisure can pursue the same order of 
work, doing either less each day, or devoting more time to 
each sight. 

Route I. 


As the places to be visited on the first day are within easy reach 
of the local hotels, no special arrangements need be made for nieals. 
Also, as this route is within a circuit of six miles of municipal limits, 
the rate of fares for carriages will be that prescribed by time. 

Start from the Kashmir Gate of the city, drive 
westward along the Circular Road, pass a Martello 
Tower on the left, cross the Mori Road eutering the city 
southward through a gap in the wall where formerly 
stood the Mori Gate* (Drain Gate) and running west¬ 
ward to the Ridge past Lawrie’s Hotel. 


KasH-MIR Gate.— This embattled gateway bears tho marks of 
the battering it received during tho Megc in 185/, and m JS/O, 
General Lord Napier of Macdala placed a gray stone momorinl 
slab in front of it, “ a.s a tribute of respect to the gajlant soldiers, 
who blew up this gate on the 14th Septeniber, 


IMXll Uiau vy VVIVHW* -- , y ^ • i.1 i.U* yj 

Camnaicn/’ After it had been blown up during tho siege the third 
column under Colonel Campbell, 5‘2nd Light Infantry, entered by this 
oatc and also Scott^s Field Buttery, and the 5th, or reserve column 
under Brigadier Longheld, 8th Foot. The Main Guard was just 

inside the gateway. 

Then bear to the left round the Shah Baationt 
(King’sBastion), cross the Railway and the Karnal Hoad 
eutering the city through a gap in the wall, cross the 
Rohtak” Road eutering the city through a gap in the 


* Demolished in 18G7. 

[ Known also as the Mori Bastion. 
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wall where formerly stood the Kiibul Oate* which was 
taken in the assault on Delhi in 1857 by Brigadier 
Jones commanding the 2nd column. Tlieu a Martello 
Tower is passed on the left, and the village of 
Kissenoanj (market of Kissen) on the right; cross the 
Delhi or Ali Mardan’s Canal, pass the Habshi Serai 
(Eunuch’s Caravansarai) and the village of Palnin'pur 
(Hilly Town) on the right, the Burn Bastiont on the 
left, the Sarhandi Mnsjid, built by one of the wives of 
Shah Jahdn in 1C50, and the Sadar Bazdr (Cliief 
Bazar) on the right; cross the bridge over the ditch 
and enter the city through the gap in the wall where 
formerly stood the Lahore Gate, which was taken in 
the assault on Delhi in 1857, on the 19th September. 
I he gate itself was demolished in 1893. 


niemomble assault on Delhi on the 14th 
ruSl Charles Reid, Sirmur 

citv hv fho I "h suburb of Kissenganj, and enter tho 

Gate at d explosion ot tho Kashmir 

artillery . ' Unsupported bv the four horse 

lint ?0b of >1 T ^ nccompany his force. As ho also beard 

onrno^ nf despatched two hours earlier for tho 

pnrpo.e of cfTccting a diversion byoccunvinir the ideah a stron^lv 

"nSed" 1 r;ri the^LbVrc OnTo i^d bS 

wouifded am lh« 40 *^” without tho puns. Tho assault failed. Reid was 
Hindu Rdo’s Honi^' withdrawn to tho batteries behind 

Idpah and Jammu troops also were reputed at tho 

Kifseneani anti enemy evacuated 

On the^Pth tho Burn stormed and took the mapn/.ino there, 

on the llZre GaU ^olfow ^ was token, preparatory to an attack 
Ali MardanN Canai r? '"“^^Jjatoly after by its capture also, 
flowed eastwatd throi^h i’hn 

the Chstndni Cliank after shooting branches into 

into the rf^r K^la. ole., tailed 

junction with tho Westo^n^t^ *''°*'*» 

it has also been known^^I ^ branch, 

Governor of 'iandah^r^wK® ^.®^[|*,^^^al. AliMardan Khan was the 
dispustod with the Persia, but becoming 

he betrayed it into Slfnh l” master, tho Shah of that country, 

him witl? honour ^his Emperor received 

and buildinp projects so « onpinooring 

—-- ^ j o successf ully carried out during his roign. 

Demolished in 1867. 
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Walk from liere towards the Kabul Gate by a 
narrow laue along the inside of the city wall to the 
Nicholson Memorial Tablet, * 6xed in it at the 
spot where General Nicholson was mortally wounded. 
Return and drive along the Bara Bazar (Big Bazar), 
at the end of which turn to the right and enter 
the Chandni Cuaue (Silver Market), at this (west) 
end of which is the FATEnruRi Masjiu (mosque of 
Fatehpuri Begam). 

Chand.ni Chauk.— Jabanara Ib-gam, the favourite daughter of 
Shah Jahan, made this noble street, and afterwards added north 
of it a garden, now known as the Queen’s Garden, and a Sarai, 
long since demolished. From the Ijahore Gate of Lai Kila at its 
east end, to the Fatehpuri Masjid at its north end. this street was 
about 1520 yards long and 40 yards wide, and through the centre, 
flanked by trees, flowed the canal of Ali Mardan Khan, now 
arehed over and crowded with stalls. There was a tank centrally 
siuiatod in it, where now stands the Clock Tower, rtaind which 
the ground was densely packed with stalls, and it was this .luartcr 
and the street adjacent to it, that was originally known as the 
Cbandni Chauk, the houses round it being of the same height, 
and ornamented with arched doors and painted verandas. It wa< the 
scene of ancient i>omp and glory, but has completely changed 
its a-speet under the influence of modern commercial activity. 

FaTEUFUIU iM.vsJiU.— Fatehpuri Hcgam, one of the wives of Shah 
Jahtin, built this nios'iiie in 1G.50. It is built wholly of sandstone 
and unlike most other mosriues has only one donv', which is 
fluted and coated with plaster. At each end of the front of the 
mosque, there is a graceful tapering ocUigonal minaret, 80 feet 
high, on which stands a bricked-up octagonal pavilion ; and at 
the back there are four pinnacles. On the terrace facing the central 
entrance tiiere is a gray-stone ptdpit. In 1836, doorways were 
opened in the north and south walls of the mos<jue ; in 1868 it was 
strengthened by the addition of many stone idUars in its interior ; 
and in 1872 it'was again repaired by Haji Muhammad Taki, as 
stated in the inscription on its face. 

Drive down tlic Cbaudni Cliauk to the Clock 
Toweu {Oknnt'i Ohnr), at wliich enter the Queen’s 
Garden (Malka Bagh, or Bcgam Bagli, or Company 
Bjigb), see Q>nccn Victoria’s Statue, jdaced where 
formerly stood tlie Chittur EIephant+. now at the 

*'I’he inscription is as follows:—“This tablet marks the spot 
where firigadier-Gcner.al John Nicholson was mortally wounded 
during the assault on the 14th .September, 1857.” 

1 See Appendix A. 
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Delhi Gate of the Fort, also tlic Delhi In.stitute, 
iiiul the Museum in it, in tlie porcii of wliich 
are some red sandstone torsos, among tliein being those 
of the Rajput warriors Jaymal and Patta. Many cxliibits 
seem to iiave been lately removed from the museum, 
and most of those left are not named. It is, Iiowcvor, 
worth a short visit. 


The liandsonio Cujck Towkh, with f.mr f.ii c-: and a line « hiim* of 
I'clU, 110 feet high, exclnsivo of il)o ornamental gilt v.aiu* 

ami finial, on tlic ■'-ito of an ancient tank. It was designed and Lnilt 
for the municipality by Mr. K..I. Martin, Kxceiitive Kngineer of Dellii, 
at a cost of Rs. 28,000, and the clock ami bells wore sn|n>lit'd by 
Messrs. Henson & of l.ondon. 

Dei.hi Institute. —This tine building, en-ctod bv Ibc Dellii 
Municipality at a cost of Hs. stands on* tlm sito of 

•lahanara Hegam’s Snrai, demolished >0011 after tlio Mutiny of 1S57. 
It contains the Town Hall, the Mtisenm, the Municipal Oll'u'c, a 
IjCcture Hall, .a Ball Boom, .ami .a Darb.ar Boom. 


Drive from the Institute to the left (westward), pass 
the Menagerie,* and so round the garden, before leaving 
which see the bath brought here from the Fort, measur¬ 
ing 10ft. X OJft. X 3ft., cut out of a solid lilock of 
marble. Leave the garden l)y its south-east gate, and 
passing tlie Hama Theatre and the Northbrook Fountain 
(named after Lord Norilibrook), on the left, re-enter 
the Chandni Chauk at the SoNEiini Mas.ud (Golden 
Mosque of Roshan-ud-Daula). 


mos.pio, the nrehi- 

rnimincrb'ir., <l>nlc eominonplaee, is well stated by 

for their hi rcojarkablc onlv 

recount aW preserving on that 

for instAnVA ic otherwise ho iiisifniHeant. Such, 

Chauk at binsmall mosque of Roshnn-ud-Duula in t!»e Chnndni 
dor and mnwnA**’ ^udir Shah sat for sevoral hours, while j)lun- 

This brick^nd 

reign of Mullnmnind’I*/ RosImn-ud-Danln, a courtier in the 
ci‘*ht ninnnt'lAQ three ribbed And spiked domes> and 


roj;rcittld’,’'as'* hoth "h''!' 's to he 

'iceription. It stand! o™?ro"lte of 


an ancient ploasuro house. 
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^ It was from the terrace of this most]uo that ihc Persian conijiieror, 
Xa-lir Shah, watched the slaughter of the inhabitants of Delhi. 
Believing a false rumour that Nadir Shah was dead, they attacked 
;«iid killed some hundreds of Persian soldiers, who, says Abdul 
Karim, “were so curiously attired ” and “were of such uncouth 
appearance, that they drew the derision of the people of Delhi.” 
Thus provoked, Nadir Shah ordered a wholesale massacre, which 
lusted from 7 a.M. to 4 P.M., the quarter first attacked being at the 
western extremity of the Dariba Bazar, a locality still known as 
the Kbiini Darwaza (Gate of Blood). The root of the trouble was 
round the Jama Masjid and towards Paharganj, and those who were 
made prisoners here, were taken to the bank of the Jumna and 
beheaded there. When Muhammad Shah, alarmed at the reports 
which reached him, sent a messenger to Nadir Shah and begged 
for forgiveness, the tyrant relented, and ordered the mas.sacre to 
l>e stopped, “for the sake of Shah Muhammad and “such was 
the state of discipline in the army, that when the order for pence 
was given, even the murderer drew back his sword from the throat of 
his would-be victim.” 

Leavin" tlie mosque, turn to the left, pass the 
Kotwali (City Police Station) on the right, where the 
bodies of the Delhi Princes sliot dead by Hodson were 
exposed, take the first turn to the right and enter the 
Dan'ba Bazfir (Dreadful Bnziir), at the junction of which 
with the Chandni Chauk stood formerly the Khuni 
Darwiiza. 

Kotwali. —After the recapture of Delhi from the mutineers in 
September, 1857, Captain Ilod.soii, of Hudson’s Horse, wont on the 
21.st of rliaf month and t>rought in the titular Emperor of Delhi, 
Baha<lur Shah II, from Humdydn’s Mausoleum, where he had taken 
refuge. The dnv foil-wing, Hudson wont again to Huraayun’s 
.Mausoleum with a hundred of his trootiers, and arrested two sons 
and a nepliew <»f th** Emromr, who, with a numerous following, had 
conccalctl ihcmsclves there. All were disarmed, and with the arms in 
carts, and the nnnees in an eikti, Hodson and his troopers led 
a long cavalcade towards Delhi. On the wav, the crowd began 
to press closely on iho troupers in a threatening attitude. Hodson, 
fearing tlmt the princf.s, who w^^re deeply imjilicated in tho 
.Mutiny, might be rescued, forthwith shot them dead with his 
own hand, and then exposed their bodies, as spectacle- of righteous 
indignation and sctu, at the Kotwali, where many Christian 
men, women, and children, had been ignominiously and cruelly 
miirdcTcd. 

A little eastward of where the Khiini Darwaza stood is 
the Baptist Chapel and the Delhi and Loudon Bank. 
Drive down the Dariba Bazar, pass the Dufferin Hospital 
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oil the left, tuiu to the right, and after driving round the 
Jama Masjid {Great Mosque or Cathedral of Shah Jahau) 
return to its uortli gate, by which enter the mosque. 

The Jama Mdsjii), commenced in 1644, is said to have emploved 
a daily average* of 5,000 workmen for six years, an<l to have cost 
ten lacs of rupees. It was not tiuallv completed till IGoS, the year 
in which Aurangzdh deposed and imprisoned his father Shah Jahdn, 
its builder. Mainly built of red sandstone, it stands .m a rocky rKli;e 
known as the Bhogla Pahar, and “the back of the mo.S(jne,” says 
Bernier, “ is cased over to the height of tho rock with large hewn 
stones, which hide inequalities and tend to give a noble appearance 


SHOPS 
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plan of jama masjid. 

in the thinks it ‘‘ not unlike tho Moti Mas, 

scale though built on a very much larc 

Agra examnle minarets, which are wanting in i 

red sandstunn* somewhat capricious admixturo 

same “arblo, it is far from possessing t 

mosques^ither *®^*®^* It is, however, one of tho f 

plSing’eflfMt externaihr.”' ^ designed to product 

thi whiclTstonVtha 

ten stand the mosque proper and the superstructv 
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cenorallv, has faUe scolloped archways under oblong panels, both 
recfss'd into its exiernal faces, and above the latter, it meets the 
upper walls with a head sloped inwards. From the western face of 
the basement, below the back of the mostpie proper, projects a line of 
shops and along «he bases «.f its other three faces, are low platforms, 
the contimiitvof which is br-ken by a huge flight of steps centrally 
placed against each face. There arc 3!1, 35, and 3b steps in 
these Hights, on the north, east, and south faces of the 
basement respectively. On the low platform, west of the steps on 
the north’ face, there are many tombs. The northern steps were 
formerly crowded with stalls kept by cooks and b-ikors. and also by 
iue-ders and attentive groups listening to professional relators of 
tale's- tho eastern steps are used each evening by sellers of poultry 
and birds generally : and those nn the sooth are frennented by 
doth merchants, there are three gateways to the mosque, entered 
bv tho stops just mentioned. Tho east or royal gateway, which 
is the highest and largest of all, was formerly reserved for tho use 
of tho Moithal Emperors only, and even now it is never 
except tn admit royal visitors. an«l the \ iccroy of India 
representative of British royalty, iergusson says, that though this 
“gateway cannot he compared with that at hatehpnr ^ikn ... it is 
a noble portal, and from its smaller dimensions more in harmony 

with the objects bv which it is surrounded. , 

This gateway, shaped like an irregular octagon, is a massive three 

storeyed^ tower, tiO feet wide by aO feet deep by .lO feet hi h, 
crowneil by an embattled parapet, above which on its front h-ne side 
are ninHteen, and on each of its two front short sides ihrec arches, 
borne on pillars, each arch carrying a small marble . omc \Mth a 
white spike. At cadi of the front angles, tlicrc is an octagonal red 
sandstolie pinnacle hearing a marble pavilion with a dome also of 
marble, crowned bv a white spike. At each of the four back ang es, 
there is a tnaiblc pinnacle witlt a tloral head and wliite spike. 1 he 
main entrance into the gateway is through a high apse-shaped archwa> 
facing cast, inside which is a much smaller archway with three arched 
openings above it. Above the central inner archway is a projected 
balcony, crowned by three marble domes, which h said to be used as 
a pulpit. The northern and southern gateways arc alike, and though 
cmallcr than the eastern gateway, resemi>le it in most fcature.s. 
Each gateway is a two-storeyed tower .50 feet wide by 3^ feet deep 
by 50 feet h'igh, bounded by five sides of an irregular ocUigon 
connecting the ends of its east and west para Id sides. In 
each gateway, fifteen marble domes sunnonnt the three front 
side.s. and s'ix tailoring marble pinnacles with tloral 
white spikes, spring upwards from the roof. 'L'he gates of all thre 
entrances are inassivo. and overlaid with brass arabcsque.s hal 
inch thick. Arcaded cloisters 20 feet wide by *20 feet high, ^ 

either side of each gateway and end at four -.^71 

on each of which stands a square 

marble dome with a copper-gilt spike. *^ have 

surmounted on both faces by einbatt cd n arched 

on either side of the northern and southern gatc\\n>.s 17 hrene 
openingron pillars, of which three on the west and eight on 
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tho east of the former, and three on each side of the hitter, arc 
closed. The cloisters on cither side of lliu eastern gate, have 
15 arclicd openings on pillars, of which three on each side arc closed. 
There is also a cloister on either side of the tnosi|ne |)roj>Lr ivith 
five arched openings on pillars facing cast, tljo hack wall of \vhi<-h is 
left quite plain. 

An open court 408 feet squnre, hounded 03i three sides l>y tho 
cloisters, and entered by the three gates jn.-'t tleserihed, is paved 
with largo sepjares of red sandstone, and has a uiarlile tank in the 
centre 45 feet by 8G feet, with fountains which have ceaseil to work. 
The tank is filled from a well outside which, heeomiug <iry, was 
repaired in 1S03 by Mr. Archibald Seton, tlte then British 
Resident. 'Ibe north-west corner of the tank, was marked oil 
by a eunuch in 17G6, as the spot whore the I’rophot appeared to 
hiDi m a dream. An inscription describes this spot as “ iho 
enclosure of the seat of the Messenger of God,’* and gives tho 
oj its dedicator as “ Muhammad T.lsin Mahali Hadshahl,” 

At the north-cast and south-east corners of the court “arc 
low pillars, on the top of which' are fixed marble .slabs, on ono of 
which IS engraved the Eastern Hemi.sphcre, on tho other there 
are marked certain hour lines ; each has an upright iron spiko or 
pomon, and the shadows shown by the sun indicate' to the faithful tho 
time of prayer. (Beresford], In an enclosed part, at tho ea.st end 

relics are piously preserved, and 

shown to visitors for a consideration, namely, tho 'JSth chapter of 

husband of Muhainn)a<r.s ihiiighter 
vftS.r, Oapter of the Koran, written by Hos.sain, a son of 

a Jed Imir^^f xV t '\orn by Muhanimcd (Kafsh Mabarak); 

an impression of 

^hf tr h ^ mdrble (Kadain Mubarak), etc. Those relics are 

SJmor ® Medina by Timur. They wore 

enc?osu?o n ‘he mosque proporf in an 

who de^ern^l ^ Doblomanof tho time of Aurang^cb, 

thecloan^^^ “‘h* slave, tho faithful, 

of the coSJ? Centrally placed on tho west side 

tine AraWc St le specimen of tho Ry.an- 

si^e of it eiJt^d entrance with a hall on either 

on t)?raiN’ "-ith scolloped arches borne 

nJefed hohind these aro%ovon inner con- 

a in ii"‘^u opening in front, faced by 

also an opening from^ out ide^'^ tho two end compartments has 

mth waist-hirrh luni # , ^ internal wall-faces arc cased 

marble is marke/^ff k ‘ho flooring of white 

spaces.’each 3 feet bv black slate into 899 prayer 

topra^Tn Vlr ‘he ,.,asala, or carpet 

'vith rfeh fnoSwork^whicb\^inah 

tohavobeencutout of « ^ several places, appears 

is a white marble m ini^ '^hito marble, and cliso by 

^neblockof Larb?ft Tb 5 ""^k, said to bo cut out of 

higher than the walla^on l?b*''‘‘•i r‘h entrance, much 

uie walls on either side of it. is surmounted by an 
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embattled parapet, and supported on each side by a rod sandstone 
fluted pinnacle inlaid with white marble, and capped by a gilt- 
spiked and domed open pavilion of like material. Fixed in front of 
this entrance, is a gray sandstone puljtit, presented in 18*29 by Mirza 
Salim, son of Akbar H. 

The walls on either side of the ceiural entrance, have tablets 
<if white marble above the arched entrances, inlaid in black slate with 
inscriptioi's giving the history of the mosque and glorifying the 
reign and the virtues of Shah Jaban. The bosses in the spandrils 
of the central arch are inscribed in Togra with the words—‘The 
Guide." In the fourth inscription from the north, it is stated that 
the “ marble pulpit is like the stone of the niasjid of Akra.” In the 
seventh inscription from the north, it is stated that the “sweetness 
of the pure water of its heart-winning pure tank, reminds one of the 
.Sal Sntdl {iS}rrinfj of Pimvlixe.)" It is also stated here, that the 
inoscpio was conipleted ‘ On Friday, the 10th of Shava), in rhe year 
1060 Hijti, corresponding to the fourth year of the third-twelfth year 
of the auspicious reign and the propitious hour.”=:1650 a.D. 

The eighth inscripiion from the north, records the fact, that 
“within six years , , . and at a cost of ten lacs of rupees’* the 
rno9(iue obtained “ the form of completion.” 

At each front end of the mosque proper, is an elegant tai)ering min¬ 
aret 130 feet high, built of red sandstone inlaid with vertical stripes 
of white marble. Each minaret lias three projected callerics .ind 
130 stops, and is surmounted by an open octagonal pavilion with 
a 'rilt-spikcd dome of white marble. 

At the back of the mosque, the hijjh projected back of the central 
mihmb, is Hanked on each side by a pinnacle with a splayed hvad, on 
which stands an octagonal pillared and arched open pavilion with 
marble dome, and gilt spike; and also at the back of the 
mosque proper, is a square pinnacle at each cud of it, bearing an 
open jKivilion of four pillars with a marble dome and gilt sniko. 
The corner pavilions at the buck arc similar to those at the front 
corners of the mosiiuc, but the walls of the towers bearing them are 
not iirojectcd outwards. 

Three stately gilt-spiked domes of white marble, inlaid with verti¬ 
cal stripes of black slate—the central «lome being the largest and 
highest—tower above the mosque projicr, from tbc roof of which 
there is a hnc view of Delhi generally. 

The mosque was repaired in 1617 in the reign of Akbar 11 and again 
in 1851. The northern minaret was damaged by lightning in 1833, 
and repaired by the Executive Engineer of Delhi. The Nawab of 
Rampur is s^aid lo have spent Hs. 1,80,000 on repairing the 
iiiowiuc in 19ii0. 

To the north of the Jama Masjid was the Imperial Dispensary, 
and on its south the Imperial College, both of which, built with tho 
Inosque in 1650. fell into ruin long before the mutiny of 1857. and 
were levelled with the ground soon after that event, as was also a 
largo bazar south of the mosque. 

Fergusson writes regarding the mosque generally “ It is raised on 
a lofty basement, and its three gateways, combined with four 
angle towers, and the frontispiece and domes of the mosque 
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itself, make up a design where all the parts arc pleasingly suborrlinatud 
to one another, but at the same time produce a whole of great 
variety and elegance.” To this mosque, in later .days, came the 
Ring of Delhi in faded pomp, to celebrate the Id festival, :in<l 
to reproduce the sacrifice of Abralmm, by slaughtering a cantel 
with his own hands; and here on a Friday in Septemiicr, ISn?, 

was read the last litany for the House Timiir. When, on 

the memorable 14th September, 1857, the besieging force reached 
the Jdmu Masjid, they found its entrances bricked up, and )t-< 
g.atcs closed. The enemy k^pt up a galling tire from the tops of 
adjacent houses, powder ran short, .and the guns had nj»t arrive<l. 
The attacking force therefore foil back on Begain Bagh. Its capture, 
on Sunday, the 20th September, 1857. is thus described by the 
chaplain to the Delhi Field Force:—“The next thing we heard of 
was the possession of the Mabi<mednn temple dedicated in honour 
of the false prophet, the place of worship of tho.«o who believe and 
trust in him for salvation. 'I'hc Jama Masjid, whicli resisted 

an assault on the memorable 14th of September, and from which 

we had to retire, now fell an easy ])rey before our victorious arms.” 


Having seeu the Jdma Masjid, leave it by the gate of 
entrance, and, if time permits, pjty a short visit to the 
Jain Temple, adjacent to and north-west of it, after 
which drive to the Fort along tlie Khds or Imperial 
Road, facing the Fast or Koyal Gate of the Jama 
Masjid, passing ou the left the tombs of Sarmad 
the Jew* (painted red) and Harray Barray Shah 
(painted green), and also ou the left the Chami* 
de Mars or Khab Maidan (Royal Field). 


Tbo Jain Temple dates from about the end of the isth century. 
According to Fergusson, its most characteristic feature is the 

by which the back of the struts 
AvnlaJK ar^itrnve under the dome, are Hllod in with 
« tracery. The temple proper is surmounted by an oblong 
rows’nf** r, ^ richly gilt roof supported by two 

small centre of the room is a 

Kma«* ^ canopy of richly carved ivory over him. 

Gr^r c formerly, according to Bernier, “ the 

SiSsas^rllf?;®’ were'^iitched “iho tents of .such 

exercised whore “ the royal horses” were 

the cavalrv a where the A'o6a< ZCAan, or grand muster master of 


Sarmad the Jew 
of Aumn 
cause 


mntrzAb li convert to Islamism, incurred the displeasure 

odvooacy of the 

was put to death wben"? to Shall Jahan’s throne, who 

the throne in his plaw deposed his father and mounted 
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Cross the Elgin Uoad, leading southward by tlie Caiz 
Bazar (Koyal Bazar) to the Dellii Gate of the city, and 
then another road leading eastward to the Soneuri 
Masjii> (Golden I\lasquc of Javed Khan), the Memorial 
(Voss* marking “the site of the ancient cemeterv of 
Uaritiganj,” the Dariauunj or Soldiers’ Garden, the 
K.-ij Ghat (Uoyal Ghat) and KhainUi (Charity) Gates 
of the city, and the Zinatii-ul-Masjid (Mosque of 
Zinath-nl-Nissa or the Kiiari (maiden) Begam;, which, 
next to the Jama Masjid, is by some considered the most 
important building of its kind in modern Delhi. 


SoNEHKi Masjid. --This litth* JiiO'ijue, built in ir.'l by J;'ivecl Ivh.iu, 
a courtier of AluLud Sliah, Is a inoilcl of symmetry and ta«tc. “ Origi¬ 
nally the domes were covered with coj>jicr-"ilt plates, Imt the inos'iuc 
was repaired by Bahadur Shah in 1S.02, when he covered the rnine<I 
domes withsamlstone, striped ionffitutlinaliy with rc<l stone,and crown¬ 
ed them with gilt j)ininic!es.” [Stephen). It i«; well wortli u visit. 


ZinaTM UL-MasjiD.— .Vccordinif to C’nnninghatn, “The two prin,* 
cipal buildings in the city are the .laina .Miusjid .and the Zi'n.at iMasjid.‘ 
Zinath-ubNi-ssa Ih'garn, who built tin-; inos»|iie in 1700, wa.s adanyhter 
of the Kmperor Aurang/cb, during who.-e reign celibacy was strictly 
cnforce<l on his sisters nini daughters, on which account Zinatli wa> 
known in her day, and is still spoken of. .as the Kuiiri BcgJnn, or 
‘ ‘ Virgin Princess.” Tlie mosipie i.' situated on the river bank, between 
the Delhi Fort and the Native Infantry bines. The basement, level 
with the ground on the west, presents a face 14 feet high on the 
east, in which are thirteen rooms opening on to an unp.aved yard, 
90 feet wide. At each end of the cast face of the basement, there is a 
low arched gateway, through which a Might of seventeen steps 
leads to the court of the inos<|uc. This court, 19.'* feet by 110 feet, 
is paved with red sandstone, and has a tank in the centre, \'.i feet 
liy 33 feet, divided into two e<inal compartmonts by a central 
cross-wall. Uound the Unk is a border of grey sandstone, edged with 
white marble, and its inner walls were originally faced with stone. 

The mos<[ue itself, loO feet by 00 feet, is b»nlt of red sandstone, ainl 
consists of a central tower-like front entrance, with a narrow Mat- 
roofed hall on either side of it, between wliieh is a larger arch-roufcil 
room facing the front central entrance. The inner rooms are 
connected by a high archway, and in the west wall of each room is a 
oiihrah, that in the central room being the largest and most 
tirnamcnted. A small brickwork pulpit, in the central room, does 
duty for the original one of white marble, vhicli disappeared aftei- 
the Mutiny of 18i>7. The internal Mooring of red sandstone is 
marked out into prayer spaces, by borders of grey sandstone. 


* This cemetery ceased to exist in 1861, when a clearance wa' 
made of buildings round the Fort. 
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Tbe front central entrance, with an ap>^e-liko scnllope<l arcljway, 
20 feet wide by 30 feet high in front, inlaid externally with btirdors 
of white marble, has an inner archway, 12 foot wide l)y 19 foot high, 
in which a doorway leads into the central room of tlio inostpio. This 
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parapet, is flanked on ^ith^ V crowned by an embattled 

pinnacle 50 feet high on which ^ ® '”1 *^'**^1 tapering 

of eight pillars surnimmSIi kII ” octagonal open pavilion 

On either side of the frnnf dome of white marble, 

entered from the fron? throTcrh*'?!!*"'" «do hall is 

wide by 24 feet high AtTafh archways, 10 feet 

way leading into etfch front ^ mosque, there is an arch* 

between these archways is a hiirhfl^ * : and 

way, while at each west ond and larger recessed false arch- 

the back wall of theTosonf ’ [oa^s up to the roof. From 

central mf/irei, and on oa2h baJk ond'^of projection of tho 

tower, beAfinif an nn^r *11 1 roof, suinds a souare 

At each front enX of thn m Pavilion, with a marblo dome, 
minaret, a hundred feet hi<r!? octagonal tapering 

Round these minarets there Jre W K spike. 

lowest of which is continued a^on«.^?K of white marble, tho 

mosque from minaret to mJn ®^ ^*‘°*^* the 

the roof of tho mosque o^its .r P^'‘'^P®ts enclose 

stately domes of wSite marble ft rise three 

and copper-gilt spikes. vertical tapering black stripes, 

k.,d.Hj||^| Pj^ATAP COLLBGJi* 
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The central dome, which is the largest and tallest, is 37 feet 
high, .and each side dome is 30 feet high. There is an L-shaped 
low building attached to each end of the mosque proper, in the 
western part of which a doorway leads into the interior of the 
enclosure ; and behind these buildings and the mosque proper, is 
a walled compound, with a tower at its south-west corner, and a 
gateway at the noith end of its west wall, flanking the Dari.'iganj 
Koad. 

Zinath-ul-Nissa Begam died in 1700, and was buried close to 
the mosque proper, n orth of its northern minaret. Her tomb 
of red sandstone had, in its rnarble-fioored mortuary chamber, 
a monument, and an inscribed headstone, both of white marble 
enclosed by a dwarf marble railing. On the headstone was the 
following inscription 

“ For a friend in my grave, God's forgiveness Is alonejsuflicieut; 

The canopy of my grave, is the shadow of the cloud of God’s mercy, 

In the hope of a righteous end, Fsitima Zlnath-ul-Nissa Bt'gam, 
Daughter of Badsha Mohi-ud-din Muhammad Alaniglr Gh:ud, 

May God illuminate liis works : 1122 Ilijri!" 

Some British vandal levelled this tomb to the ground soon after the 
Mutiny of 1857, and its very site would have been forgotten, but 
for the pitying heart that built the present humble monument over 
tho grave, consisting of a platform 6 feet by 4 feet by 6 inches 
high, with an open space on top; in which grass is now growing. 

The entire mosque, however, has suffered from vandalism of a 
very pronounced type, for after tho Mutiny it was used as an 
artillery barrack, when partition walls converted its interior into rooms 
for soldiers, for which doorways were pierced through the 
mihrahs. These doorways have been bricked up, but the steps 
before them still remain. 

Enter tlie Barbican of (he Delhi or Alexandra Gate of 
the Delhi Fort, and after seeing this gate and the 
Chittur Elephant nnd its Replica* guarding it, leave 
the Fort by the gate of entry, and drive by the shortest 
route to its Lahore or Victoria Gate, and then see 
the sights in the interior of the Fort in the order in 
ivhich they are described hereafter. 

If time permits cross Jahangir’s Bridgef at the 
north end of the Fort and see Salimgahii or Nubgabh 
(Fort of Salim Shah). 

Salimoarh or Nurcarh “is situated at tho north end of 
Shith Jahdn’s palace, and after the building of that palace it was used 
as a state prison. It is not quite one quarter of a mile in length, 

* See Appendix A. 

+ This bridge of three arches, luiilt by Jahjfngir, connects L^l Kila 
with SaUmgarh. 
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and tbo whole circuit of its walls is only three-»iuarters of a mile. 
It stands on an island close to the west bank of tlie river, and with 
its lofty towers and massive walls, forms a most picturosfjno objojt 
from the opposite side of tbo Jumna. A bridpe of five arches was 
built in front of tho south pate by tho Emperor Niir-iubdin Jahunpfr, 
after which the name of the place was chanped to Kurparh, accordinp 
to Syad Ahmad. Hut tho oUl name of Saliniparh has prevailed, and 
is the only one used by tlic people, cither educated or uneducated. ” 
^Cunningham], When Salim Shah, son and successor of Sluh- 
Shah, heard of the approach of Humayun in JTild, ho marched fron) 
Lahore to Oclbi, “ where he built Salimgarh op]>o.sitc to Diti J^anali 
in the mi<ldlc of tho waters of the Jumna, so that no fort should be 
so strong in »H Hindtistan, for it looks as if it was cut out of one 
stone,” [Tarikh'i-Daudi]. It wa? once protected by nineteen 
towers and bastions, and is said to have cost Salim Shah four lacs in 


money, and five years in time, Imt it was still unfinished whoii l)o 
died in 1552 after which it was consigned to neglect. 'J'hero arc at 
present thirteen towers and bastions, and a gateway on the north, 
with a marble slali over it, inscribed with the information that it was 
bmlt in 1852 by Bahadur Shah II, tho last King of Delhi. On the 

carious altars, still used for offerings. 
“Farid Khdn, otherwise known ,a.s Murtawf Khan, an amir who 
nomnshed in the reigns <'f Akbar and Jahitnpir, seems to have got 
Salimgarh, with other possessions along the banks of tho Jumna, 
m from Akbar, and ho built houses in the Kori. In 1828 these 
DUildings were in a state of ruin, but a two-storeyed pavilion and a 

well-stocked garden were still preserved with caro by Akbar JI, who 

occasionally used to take an airing in tho Fort, undisturbed by the 
public. [Stephen]. It was hero that in August, 1788, tho helpless 

after being blinded by the 

niffianlvTlohilla chief, Ghulam Kitdir Khdn. 

Iho East Indian UaiUvay passes over Salirogarh, and close to it 

10,00,355, crossos tho River 
Jumna, with a length of 2,640 feet in twelve spans, each of 211* feet. 

ononSd Tt for Carriage and foot traffic, and was 

brid<l January, 1867. Northward of this bridge, is a 

SffeeK frnm’lb” Delhi to Meerut, across which the 

entered Delhi on the 4th May, 1857. 

the space betwLn^i^w’ *^1*®*' arches built on the skew, spans 

coLecting thLe tho Delhi Fort; and south of this, 

bows twO^ 

thoconimanTnr? 5 b«b*ii.<^^®j^'?^,*‘®®°*'‘*'"^ that it “was built by 
in tho second it Jahdngfr the Great” in 1622 ; and 

Jahingfr” built bridge of the Emperor of Delhi, 

tendence’of “Htfssain^Halbi.” reign under the euperin- 

th Jmut^neere in*^ defended by 

neglected hv ♦bA«..*’ ^ fortunate chance almost entirolv 

that yoar'the British^^ niuch so, that when on the 20tb September of 
been .Dolbi Fort, it was foun'd to have 

ant named Aikman ^ brilliant foresight of a young lieufcen- 
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Leavin<y the Fort by the Lahore or Victoria Gate and 
its Barbican, turn to the left into the ChAndni Chauk% 
from which turn to the right into the Lothian Koad 
crossing it, and drive along the latter northward, passing 
the People’s Park on the left, skirting which on the west 
is the site of Sararu Begam’s Garden, now occupied by 
the Delhi and London Bank. Cross the Delhi or Ali 
Mardan’s Canal, and then cross Queen’s Koad, in which 
are situated St. Mary’s Church (K. C.), the Queen's or 
Mor Sarai’^' (Peacock Caravansarai), the North Gate of the 
Queen’s Garden, the Railway Station, and St. Stephen’s 
Church, belonging to the S. P. G. Mission. Continuing, 
pass through the Lothian Bridge of the E. 1. Railway and 
see the Old Cemetery on the right, with the south-east 
tower of the Old Magazine at its south-w'est corner. 


Old Cemetery.— This neatly kept, though crowded, cemetery, 
apparently dates from the British occupation of Delhi in 1803, 
but most of the monument in it were destroyed, with their 
epitaphs by the mutineers in 1857, who fired from behind thorn 
at the defenders of the Old Matjazino. Tho oldest tomb in it. 
with a complete epitaph, bears the date 1811. Some victims of 
tho Mutiny lio buried here, among them being “ Mrs. Sarah 
TKompson, relict of the Kev. J. T. Thompson and Elir.iheth 
anfl firico her dauchters, all murdered on tho lltU May, ia5/* 
Tho Rev. John Thomas Thompson died on the 27tb June, 1830, 

-rrave is close to the graves of his wife and daughters. The 
most imposing monument is that of Thomas Dunn, who died on the 
S?d September, 1827. Government rebuilt the tombs destroyed 
by the mutineers, and had a high grey sandstone cross erected 
•‘ to the memory of the nameless graves lying around. 

The Old M.vgazinb stands unrivalled ns a moinorial of British 
.Unrl- 'ind lovaltv. On tho memorable 11th May, 185^ it was 
held by Lieutenant George Dobson Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, m 
command ; Lieutenants George forrost and William Raynor of the 
Ordnance and Commissariat Departments ; Conductors John Rn<fk «y, 
william Shaw and John Scully; Suh-Conductor W.I mm 
Prow- aud Sergeants Benjamin Edwards and I eter bttnart. 

7 ’» M these officers saw the mutineers from Mocnit cross 
the bridge of boats and enter the Delhi : ami at 8 A.M., 

they received a warning from SirT. T. Metcalfe, the Magistrate of 
Dellii. Willoughby realized tlie gravity of the .situation, and 
forthwith prepared to make the best possible defence. Ihe 

cost of 


•This huge stnicture was built by the Municipality at a co.st 
5 1 00 570 for the accommodation of Europejiu and Indi: 
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gates were barricaded, and protected by t^ims double cliarged 
with grape; and all assailable points were siiuilariy strengtlieucd. 
Arms were issued to the native subordinates, in the hope that they 
would be faithful, but they wore traitors to a man, and refused t«» 
obey orders, Willoughby now saw the hopelessness of suocessfully 
resisting a serious assault with the few Kiiropeans at his disposal, 
and resolved that the valuable contents of the magn/.iiio should not 
fall into the bands of the enemy'. • A train of powder wr.s acc-ordiiigly 
laid, in view of blowing up, as a last resource, the niagazino con- 
taiuing the small arms and ammunition ; and then the attack 
%vas awaited. Shortly after, a forntal denjund for the surrender 
of the magazine was made by the mutineers, in the name of tlm 
Emperor of Delhi. It was treated with silent scorn, and then 
the assault commenced. Scaling ]ad<lcrs were placc<l against tlie 
walls, down which the native establishment at once flesertcd, ami 
on climbing which the assailants, consisting chicHy of the lltlt and 
1,0th Native Infantry from Meerut, were hurled riowii by slunvors of 
grape as long .as a single shot reniainorl. It was discovered too 
late that the natives, before escaping, had liidden the priming pouches, 
and this caused serious hindrance. After a gallant <lefetioc of four 
hours against overwhelming odds, in which Forrest .and Buckley wore 
disabled hy wounds, and when no hope of oitlier succour or success 
remamc<l, \Nillougliby gave the onler to tire the train. At about 
•j I’.M., an explosion heard for miles .around, informed the rebels tliut 
mutiny had triunipliod, and warned the surviving Kurojicans 
collected at the Flagstaff Tower, that to remain there longer, was to 
four certain death. Hundreds of tbo enemy perished in the e.xplo- 
sion, and hvo out of the devoted bnn<l of nine, were never seen 
again, namely, Shaw, Scully, Crow, Edwards, and Stewart. Of the 

and Buckley—who tircil the train— 
AiA the illustrious commandant of tho magazine 

unough to reap the reward of his loyalty. He is 
Mpftrnt have been killed by lawless villagers, somewhere on the 
Th^ endeavouring to effect his escape, 

now I^othian Bond, on the sites 

ExGciitiro^T.' • ^est-houso, tho Post Ofhee, tho 

romn?nTnf ^"G:>necr s Office, and tho Telegraph Office. All that now 
the Old riJliv ® P®*"* east wall, both overlooking 

case on tbn ^ P'^toway near tho Post Office ; an outside stair- 

ing adioinim? the Office ; a largo domed build- 

wUb nart Pos-t Office; a gateway near the Telegraph Office, 

its arch' an j s'n inscribed tablet above 

tions to tbn fi'seovered during some nltcra- 

whoLo LiGntGn7n/v^-n*‘^ ‘^0 north wall, 

crossing the lumnn^'p mutineers 

marble tablet of boats. Tho inscription, on a framed 

thr«?cb t tho Wo^t "r,'', ^ over tho front fnoo of 

■who defended the Old nnmcs> of tho heroes 

in the exnloVon ‘’f perished 

enemy;” and rPGnrd”^t destroyed many of tho 

ment^f India ” tablet “is placed hero by tho G overn- 
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The vaulted veranda attached to thi> gateway consists of eight 
colls, whicli were until recently used as godowns. This veranda has 
now been restored to its original condition, thus forming an 
interesting annexe. 

Eastward of these are the Nigambodh and Calcutta* 
Gates of the city, the Nigambodh (Veclic knowledge) 
Ghat, and the Hindu Templk of Nimchatri, the two 
lust being* connected with the most ancient traditions 
of which Dellii can boast. 


NigaMUOUH tiJlAT.—A ghat named Xigambodli {Vedic knowle<lge), 
existed in the time of Yudhisthira, king of Indrapnistlm, in the 15th 
century, n.c., and tradition locates it, at the site of the existing 
ruined Hindu ghats, bearing this name. These ghats, liowever, 
lying between the Kela Ghat Gate, and the demolished Calcutta 
Gate of the city, were built in 1737. in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. It wa.s hero that Yudhisthira is said to have performed 
the horse sacrifice, and that liraiima, according to mythology, 
recovered his knowledge of the sacred liooks, five thousand years ago. 

NlLlCHATiU. —temple, named Xilichatri (Blue roof), now 
stands northwanl of Salimgarh, in a line of ghdts and temples, 
along the east side of tlio road from Delhi to Mcernt ; and on this 
site is said to have stood a temple built by Yudhisthira. Cunning' 
bam states that the present temple was most [irobably built by 
the .MnhYathas, during their short occupation of Delhi, but the pop¬ 
ular belief is that it was orecte<l bv fluinayun in 1532, and used 
bv him as a pleasure house, .fahangir visited it in 1G18, and again 
iti 1G20, decking it on e.ach occasion with inscribed tablets, which 
do not now exist, though tho inscriptions arc pro.<erved. 

Srill keeping to the Lothian Koad, pass on the right the 
old Dak Bungalow, now used as a P. W. D. Rest-house, 
the east gate of the Old Magazine in the coni|iouud of 
the Post Office, the E.\eeutive Engineer’s Office, the 
west gate of tlie Old Magazine in the compound of the 
Telegraph Office, with a memorial tablet and attached 
vaulted veranda, and the 'I’elegbai’II Memorial erected 
in 1902 in front of the Telegraph Office to the memory 
of the signallers killed in the Mutiny, wiio, in the words 
of Sir Robert Montgomery, “saved India.” 

Thb TsLEOiiAl'H Me.MOHIAL is a square obelisk of grey Aberdeen 
granite, standing on a sandstone base, and is eighteen feet high from 


’ Tho Calcutta Gate stood close to the junction of the city wall 
with tho north end of Uil Kila. It was erected in 18.52, a.s suited on 
:i slab fixed in the north face of a culvert midcr tho railway, east 
of tho Lothian Bridge. 
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the level of the j;rronnd. It was unveiled by Lord Curzon on the 19th 
April, 1902. The niinals of the British Umpire contain no i*rHVor deod,> 
than those performed on the memorable 11th May, 1857, by tl*e 
hanihlo signallers of the Delhi Telegraph Othco, a*' recorded on 
niurble tablets fixed into the four faces of iho obelisk : — 

Sooth face, nearest the Lothian Boad. 

Krected on I9th April 1902 by motiibers of the Tolegraph Depart¬ 
ment, to commemorate the loyal and devoted service.*} of the Delhi 
I'elegrapli Office Staff on the eventful llth May, 18.57. On that tlay 

Two )’oung signallers, 

William Brendish 
and J. W. Pilkingion 

remained on duty till ordered to leave, and by telegraphing to 
Umii.alla information of what was happening at Delhi rendered invalu¬ 
able service to the Punjdb Government. In the word.s of 

Sir Robert Montgomery 
“ i’lie Electric Telegraph ba-s saved India.” 

West pack. 

The Delhi Telegraph Olfito 

of 1857 

was situated 2,415 yards, 31' West 
of North from this .spot. 

North pace, nearest the telegraph opkick. 


The Delhi Tolegraph Stuff 
On 11th May 1857 consisted of the following :— 

, . , , . Charles Todd, 

^istant III charge, killed near Cable House on left bank River 
uinna on morning of above date, while endeavouring to restore 
telegraphic communication with Meerut. 

W. Brendish 

Signaller, retired 1st September 189G. 


s*' 11 W* Pilkington, 

Tow«r Telegraph Oftieo from Flagstaff 

ronorf nf despatch til Commander-iri-Chiof containing full 

Dipd Rftrt i, prisoner after doing so but o.scaped. 

Died Roorkoe, 24th March 1867. 


Last face. 


m^t'^diirini'^eK ** ^“^uaUios in the Telegraph Depart 

Mutiny,” namely: Delhi—Charles Todd ; Cawnpon 

Thomas^ (incAi* Briorley, Thomas Couzons, Francis Scallon 

Indore Iftma5o^V ^'^^^now—William Ramsay, John Devore 

Chand^^G. H.^G^altki^ 


1 
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Mr. W. Brendish is tho only niomber now living of the Delhi 
Telegraph Staff who so signally distinguished themselves on the 11th 
May, 1857. 

Cross the Hamilton Koad on the left, pass the 
Government College* and its recent additions on the 
right, the Public Library on the left, and so reach 
St. James’ CnuRCH, close to which westward may be 
noticed Skinner’s House, and the Fakbr-ul-Masjiu 
(Mosqueof Fakhr-ul-Nisa Bdgam). After seeing St. James’ 
Church continue nortljw.ud along the Lothian Koad, 
pass the District Courts and the Main Guard in 1857 
on the right, and then leaving Shahjahanabad b}' the 
Kashmir Gate, walk round the Kashmir Bastiont to the 
Water BastionJ and so to St. James’ Bastion, and see 
part of the weakest side of the city fortifications, which, 
however, could not be attacked in September, 1857, as 
its base was then washed by the river. 

St. James’ Chdkcii i?? a low, four-porchod rotunda, surmounted by 
a dome, crowned with a copper-gilt ball-.and-cross finia). On a marble 
tablet, inside the north entrance to tho Church it is recorded that 
Colonel James Skinnor, C.B., when hard pressed in battle, vowed to 
build a church, if he escaped alive. Many mural tablets in the 
interior record the merciless massacres of 1857, and in front of the 
chancel, a grey stone slab bears the following inscription : “ Here 
rest tho remains of the late Colonel James Skinnor, c.n., who depart¬ 
ed this life at Il.ansi, 4th December, 1841. The body was disinterred, 
removed from Hansi, and buried under this, on tho 19th January, 
1842.” Close to this slab is one of marble, erected by Colonel Skinner, 
over the remains of bis murdered friend, Mr. William Fraser, who 
was assassinated by the Nawitb of Loharu on tho 22nd March, 1835. 
This slab formed part of a monument destroyed by the mutineers in 
1857. In tho Churchyard, on the north of tho Cljurch, is the iron- 
railed cemetery of the Skinner family, in which are buried three sons 
of Colonel James Skinner and six others, including tho wife of his 
fourth son. West of the Church stands a marble pillar, bearing a 
massive horizontal marble cross ; on the east face of this monument is 


* This College, founded iu 1792, was entirely destroyed in the 
Mutiny of 1857, when its valuable Oriental library was plundered. 
It was' rebuilt in 1858. The Old College obtained great celebrity, 
and produced many excellent scholars. 

t Taken in the assault on Delhi in 1857 Ijy Brigadier-General 
Nicholson, commanding the 1st Column. At tho same time this 
column entered by the right breach near this bastion, 

X Taken in the assault on Delhi in 1857, by Brigadier .lones, 
commanding tho 2tid Column. 
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the inscription:—“Sacred to the memory of tlio«e Cisri-^tinns who 
were murdered at Delhi in May M DCCCLVII,” followed hy the names 
of six members of the Beresford family—Mr. Bere>ford was the local 
manager of the Delhi Bank, and the author of a “(juideto Delhi.’ 
Each of the other faces is also inscribed with the name of a victim 
of the Mutiny ; and there are inscriptions in English, I rdii, Hindi, 
and Arabic, on the hori'^ontal marble cross. 

South-east of the Chitrch is a pretty jnarblo monmnent, over the 
remains of Sir Thomas Thcophilus Metcalfe. Bart,^ n.c.s., whii h is 
said to have been originally purchased for tho cemetery of the 
Naw;?l) of Jhujjar at ilahrauH. 

South-we.st of the Church stands a hall and cross, on a small 
round platform, an inscription on a marble slab in iho face of which 
gives the following iuformation : 

“ Thi.s cross and ball, which formerly crowned tho adjacent (Mmrch, 
remained unmoved, throughout tho .stress and storm of the siege of 
Delhi. When the Church was repaired they wore reinove<l. and 
finally placed heroin 1883 by the Rev. H. W. Griffith, m.a.. Chaplain.” 

Colonel Bourchier, one of tho besicgor.s of Delhi in 1857, says 
that thi.s gilt cross, “ as seen of a bright morning from tho llhlge, 
glittering in tho rising .sun, .seemed beckoning us onwards, with 
the full assurance that tho religion of tho (Jross should still, even 
in that city, soar high over Mahomedan bigotry and cruelty.” 

The third column of attack, under Colonel Georgo Campbell, 
cleared the Church of mutineers on the 14th September, 18.')7, and 
on the night of that day the Church and its grounds wore occupied 
by British troops, and used as .a godown for ordnance and ongincor- 
ing stores. During the .siego, tho Church was riddled with British 
shot and shell, and it was exposed to heavy fire fr«m» tlip mutineers’ 
big guns at SaUmgarh. 

CoLONHL Skinnfu’s House is situated close to tho Kashmir Gate, on 
we west side of the Nns-slrganj Road, connecting the I.othlan and 
Hamilton Road-s and nearly behind the Fakhr-ul.Masjid. It was built 
by the Colonel, probably on the site of a ruined tomb, in a walleil 
enclosure containing m.iny graves, and tho area not oceuj)icd by 
them wjis converted by him into a lino garden. Tho hou.se i-s two- 
nn contains a marble hammani and reception hall. 

0 nt h or reserve column, under Brigadier Longfield, drove tho 
mutineers out of this position on tho Mth September, 1857, and 
firmly established themselves here. 

dames Skinner, c.n., was originally in Scindia's service, 
4 . o*^°**j. When, however, the British declared war 

Colonel Skinner, with many other dos- 
ha dismissed, as it was doubted whether 

loyally against his own countrymen. Ho sub- 
An^ o ^ .^^0 Elast India Company with distinction, 

TMSQd by him called “Skinner’s Yellow Boys,” 
An ;«+«.. tho 3rd Bengal Cavalry or “ Skinner’s Horse.” 

edited career is given in his Memoirs, 

Fraser in 18.51. 

close Pride of Mosques.” was built 

lose to .ho. Kashmir Gate in 1728 by Fakhr-ul-Nisa Bdgam, 
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tlio wife of Nawab Shuja Ali Khan, an amir of the Court of 
Aurangzeb. Tho east face of its basement stands on the 
Nassirganj Road, and contains small shops opening on it. The 
mosquo, built of red sandstone, has tliree gilt-spiked graceful 
domes, and is profusely decorated with white marble, tho pulpit 
and door also being of this material. It is flanked by lofty 
minarets, surtiiounted by octagonal open paWlions, with gilt 
domes and spikes ; and on either side of the cnetral arch is a pinnacle, 
surmounted by a four-pillared open pavilion, with a dome and 
gilt spike. The north wall of thi- mos(jue, and the colonnade on 
that side, suflfored during tho siege of Delhi in 1857, and a 
cannon ball demolished tho pavilion of tho minaret on its north¬ 
east corner. “ Fakbr-ul-Masjid ” is inscribed on a marble tablet 
over the door of tho mosque, an»l an inscription over tho central 
arch records that “tho cherisher of faith Shuja Ali Khan has 
obtained a place in Paradise,” and that tho “chief of the iadies 
and slave of Fatima, Fakhr Jahjin (Pride of the World), built this 
mosque to his memory by the bic.ssing of Slastafa. ” 

Route II. 

Travellers completing Route I thoroughly on the first day will have 
done well, and Route II, unless they are pressed for time, may be 
achieved, omitting Rosban.'tra Hugh, before breakfast on the morning 
of the seend day, Route ill being then undertaken in continuation 
of it, after breakfast. Every part of Route II is within a circuit of 
six miles of municipal limits. Hence carriage fares will be those 
prescribed by time. 

Driving up tlie Alipur Road from the Kashmir Bas¬ 
tion, first stop at General Nicholson’s Statue on the 
left, and then enter the Kadsia Bagh (Garden of Kadsi 
Begam) on the right, and see in it, inter alia^ the Masonic 
Lodge, and two miniature embrasures marking the posi¬ 
tions of batteries built in 1857. Regarding such models 
Handcock writes in his Siege of Delhi in 1857 :—“ There 
are two of these latter (right and left) in Ludlow Castle 
‘'•rounds, indicating the positions of No. II breaching 
battery, and one in theKhudsia Bagh, No. Ill breaching 
battery ; others will be found also on the site of the 
Samee House battery on the Ridge, near the Samee 
House, aud of No I battery (right) in the enclosure of the 
new police barracks, and (left) in the compound behind 
the house next the Sessions and District Court-house.” 

Gemkhal Nicholson’s Statue.— The latest addition to tho sights of 
Delhi is the statue of Brigadier-General John Nicholson, by Brock, 
unveiled by Lord Minto, April Gth, 1906. John Nicholson, the son of a 
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Dublin physician, was lorn on tho 11th Decuniher, 1K22, uimI ontercMl 
the Bengal Infantry a? an ensign in IhSih After n clistitignished inui- 
tary and civil career, he led the 1st eohimti in tJio assuiilt on Delhi on 
the 14th September, 1857, and fel’ mortally wounded at the spot al¬ 
ready described in tho text.* The statue faces the city, tho head is 
inclined towards the Kashmir Gate, the sword is drawn, and 
Nicholson is lifting tbe scabbard, as if about to lend tho hnal assault. 

Tho sword, carried by Nicholson on the fatefrd day of the assault, 
is fnithfiilly represented iu tho statue. It was awarded by the •.orn- 
mittee of adju-stmout lo the General’s younger brother, Lioutuuant 
Charles Nicholson, wlio gave it to the first Lord Magherainorne, an 
intimate friend of Nicholson’s, His Ivordshiji writes in his will: — 

“ This sword belonged to Brigadier-Gcnoral John Nichols(jn, who was 
killed at tho siege of Delhi in 18.'i7. It was left by him to his brother 
Charles Nicholson, who be<jneathed it to me ns an heirloom. I wish 
it to be so considered .after my death.” 

Colnnol George Bourchier, c.b., who, us a t’apbiin of Artillery, 
had served under Nicholson in tho Piinjiib, makes tho following in¬ 
teresting remarks iit his “Eight Alonths’ Campaign tJeiiural 
Nicholson, who at his special request was selected to load the assault, 
soon passed on to tho road leading to tho Kashmir Gat*-, and w.as 
followed by tho remainder. It was the time I ever saw him, aud 
knowing the hnnour.ahle but terribly dangerous post he had Holcctcd, 
as we shook liands, I felt that wo had parted for life. It seems a 
pity that a man with such admlniatnitivu capacity wn.s allowed to do . 
what fifty others would have done equally well, and whose loss would 
have been less a national calamity.” 

Kadsia Baoh. —This garden was laid out in 1748 by Knrlsi Begnni, 
the.wifo of the Emperor Aluhammad Shah. Nothing is loft of the 
splendid palaces sho built in it, and the only remaining objects of 
interest are n gateway, tivo summer houses, atul parts of hetivy walls. 
A mosque, much battered during tho siego of 1857, stands cast of 
the garden. 


On leaving the Kadsia Bagh, cross the AHpur Rond 
and enter the New or Kashmir Gate Cemetery, in 
which, a little to the right ol the emrunce, is tlie Tomb 
of Brigadier-General John Nicholson, who died nine days 
after receiving his mortal wound. Keturu to the Alipur 
Road and drive to Ludlow Castlef on the left, and see in 
its grounds the two models of batteries noticed earlier. 

New or Kashmir Gate Cemetery, with its un- 
g grounds, shady walks, and handsome monuments, i.s one of 


* Seo page 8. 

tho ^as formoHy tlio resideifo of Mr. Simon Fraser, 

at tho . m Delhi Division, who was killed in tho Fort 
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tho prettiest praveyards in India. Hervcy Harris Greathed, B.C.S., 
Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor at Delhi, who died of cholera ou 
the 19th September, 1857, was the first who found a resting place here 
during the Mutiny. He was soon followed by Bripadier-Generfd .lohn 
Nicholson, who died four days later, and was buried here. Tho Rev. 
J. E. W. Kotton. Chaplain of the Delhi Field Force, writes in “The 
Chaplain’s Narrative of the Sief^e of Delhi:”—*• Soon after sunrise of 
the morning of the ‘24th of September, the painful duty of consign¬ 
ing the mortal remains of this great soldier to the tomb devolved 
upon me. The corpse was brought from the General's own 
tent, on a gun-carriage. But no roar of cannon announced the 
departure of the procession from camp ; no volleys of musketry 
disturbed tlie silence which prevailed at his grave : no martial 
music was heard. Thus svithout pomp or .'-how wo buried him. 
And over his remains, subsequently to this date, sitjcere friend¬ 
ship has erected a durable memorial, consisting of a largo slab 
of marble, taken from tho King’s Garden attached to the imperial 
palace.” Nicholson's tomb, enclosed by iron railings, consists of a 
white marble slab nn a platforni of grey sandstone; and clo-se to it 
are’placed two fragments of shells. The epitaph is a.s .-simple as tho 
tomb :— 

“The grave of Biigadier-Gencral .lohn Nicholson, who led the 
assault of Delhi; but fell in the hour of victory, mortally wounded ; 
aud died •i3rd September 1857, aged 3.5.” 

Thi.s great soldier lived long enough to know that his life liad 
not been sacrificed in vain. 'I'wo days before his death, ho heard 
the royal salute which proclainic«l that Delhi was once more a 
dependency of the British Crown. 

Contimiiiig along the Alipur Koad pass Maiden’s 
Hotel on the right, and facing it the Civil and 

Military Hotel on the left, and go straight ou, leaving 

on the left a branch road to the Ridge. Then, after 

passing a gateway tlirough which a rough road skirted 

by scrub jungle and broken ground leads to Mktcalfe 
House aiid the Waterworks’ Pumping Station, botli 
on the right, enter the ItincE at its junction with the 
Grand Trnnk Road to Kanial. 

Mktc.vlfk House, the once palatial and luxuriou'ly funii>bcd rc.«i- 
dcnce of Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe, Barr., Magistrate of Delhi during its 
siege in 1857, was burnt on tho night of the 1 Ith May of tluU year, by 
the mutineers. What now remains of the mansion, is » inain block of 
fine rooms surrounded by gaunt-looking veranda columns ; an exten¬ 
sive range of rooms along the river face ; a building at the nf>rth- 
cast • and numerous (piarters for servnnt.s round an open yard, ''’Rh 
a domed room in its centre—all roofless and ruined, and grandly 
woird in their utter desolation. Sir Theopldlus Metcalfe greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself during the siege of Delhi in 18w. The Rev. 
.1. E. W. Rotton writes about him : “ Untrained to the profession of 
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arms, this political officer proved himself to he n soldier indeed ; fear¬ 
less in the discharge of the most dangerous duty, and umiii>ved either 
by the presence or the tiro of a numerous enemy, to which ho was 
constantly exposed when acting as n pioneer, and gallantly leading 
Colonel CampheU’s column through the city of Delhi.” 

Colonel George Bourchier, c.B., descrihing the entry into Delhi, 
on the 14th September, 18o7, of the column under the cotnrnaiul of 
Colonel G. Campbell, writes as follows:—“ Tlie drd eoluiuii, after 
storming the Cashmero Gate, proceeded through the town towards 
the Jununa Masjid. It was conducted most gallantly by Sir T. 
Metcalfe, who had volunteered for the service ; his local Unowlcilge 
being of the greatest assistance.” 

The Ridge, a rocky bill, running nearly due north and south, 
and rising from fifty to sixty feet above the ground level of the city, 
was the backbone of the siege operations in 1857. North-west of it 
is the huge old cantonment area, occupied by the Delhi Field Force, 
on which the Imperial Assemblage of January 1st, 1H77. and the Corona¬ 
tion Darbar of January 1st, 1903, were bold, and presented scenes of 
splendour such as were never seen under the greatest of the Moghal 
Emperors. 

Turn to the left and drive down the Ridge Road 
noticing a ruined mosque a little to the west of it, 
pass a Guard-house on the right, and farther on the 
same side see the Flagstaff Tower, with a wall-enclosed 
Mutiny tomb east of it, pass another Guard-house on 
the right, and on the left see Char Bdrji (Four 
Towers), a mausoleum of the time of Firoz Shah. 
Here the Uoshanara, Rajpur, and Chuudrdwul Roads 
meet the Ridge Road. 


‘fowBR, circular in plan, is a brick and 
enclosing a higher tower, round which steps 

‘>“en''im;n/®„n.’rUered'' bjThe 

guns ^ ^ defended by only two 

S^wded ^to doubtful. The tower was 

fo? early suefur f^oS, M? children, all hoping 

tbe Old^Maffaaint* m”* ^®°’ the explosion of 

forth like ^ edict at about 4 r.M., boomed 

and decided on succour, 

Kamfil and possible, some to Meerut, and others to 

left thorn being to rema“ 

merciless demons bSnf A* dishonour, and death at the hands of 
demons, bent on their destruction. It was now nearly 
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sunset. All ha<l <lispersed in carriages and buggies, on horseback 
and on foot. Their sufTerinps were terrible. Crouching in by-ways, 
\va<ling rivers, carrying their children as best they could, enduring 
the maltreatment of villagers—hungry, thirsty, and weary—many 
]>erished by the way.” [llundcockj. The wisdom of this exodus 
was, however, proved by the numbers of these poor fugitives who 
reached havens of safety, though after harrowing experiences. 

Chak Buiui.—The Char Burji, a two-storeyed ruin with a dome at 
its south-west corner, originally stood, either within or close to the 
Kushak-i-Shik;tr, or Hunting Palace, of Ffroz Shah Taghlak. It is a 
mausoleum, and there is a grave in the central ground-floor room, 
of which the monument has been completely destroyed ; but a ceno¬ 
taph still exists, on the roof of the upper storey, and there is also a 
wall-altar in the middle room on the west. It has two flights of 
stops, and there is a room under the only remaining dome, of which 
a fakir has taken possession. The remains of this building show that 
at one time it was much larger, and there is an old ruined wall south¬ 
west of it. 

Pass the Koshanara Road on the right and see on the 
left Pm Ghaib (concealed or vanished saint), a building 
of the time of Firoz Shah, used now as a great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey Station. A little way onwards see on 
tlie left a mined Baoli,* of which Stephen writes:— 
“ Within a few yards on the north of Hindu Rao’s House 
on the Ridge, is a deep iiollow, and on its northern side 
there are two low openings together forming one entrance, 
which seem to lead into a tunnel. The people in the 
neighbourhood also point out an air-shaft about 150 feet 
to the north of the entrance. All attempts to explore the 
tunnel have hitherto failed.” Pass another wall-enclosed 
Mutiny tomb on the right, and then see Hindu Rao’s 
House, now used as a military convalescent hospital, 
north-east of which is a large covered waterworks’ 
reservoir. 

Pill GhaIB.— This threc-storeyed ruin was part of the Kusbak-i- 
Shikftr or Hunting Palace, built by Fi'roz Shah Taghlak in 1364. 
Foundations, atill visible, show that it extended at least a hundred feet 
farther towards the cast. Its eccentric buttresses, massive blind walls, 
gloomy rooms and passages, and flues opening to the sky, are puzzling 
features in deciding the purpose for which it was built; and the 

* A baoli is a well with steps to the water, or with rooms round it, 
or with both such steps and rooms. This particular bsfoli probably 
stood in the grounds of the Kushnk-i-Shikjir, or Hunting Palace of 
Piroz Shah Taghlak 
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comparatively modem addition to it of a (jr.ive, cenotaph, and 
Kibta (altar), throw no light on the .sulijcct. The fines, opening 
to the sky, have led some to conclude that it was un observa¬ 
tory, but if they are regarded as ventilators in a state prison, 
the immenso strength of the walls would bettor ho accounted for. 
Tho name Pir Ghaib also fails to give any <lccisivo clue. Pir incMns 
“saint,” end Ghaih means both “vanished” and “ c'oiiceale«l.” 
Based on the first meaning, is tho Icgojui that a certain saint 
vanished supernaturally from this building, and was never scet> again. 
Yet this identical saint is said to be buried hero, and some of his 
admirers still look after his grave! A nioio rational solution 
suggests itself, from the second meaning of ft/uiih, i.o., '* concealed ” 
or “incognito.” A nobleman, named Ilusain-ud-din, loft Akhar’s 
court, and “ lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Delhi.” Finding 
this building unoccupied, he may have lived hero \mder nn assumed 
name, and been popularly known as Pir Ghaib, «)r • Incognito Saint,” 

a name which after his death and burial hero, was transferred to 
the building itself. 


Hindu Raos House. —This large two*storcye<I hou>e, once the 
^sidence of Mr. Simon Fraser, tho Commissioner of the Dolhi 
Division, ono of the first victims of the Mutiny, was purclin.'^cd from 
him by Hindu Rao, an influential native gentleman. As tho key of tho 
position hold by tho besieging force in 1857, it was strongly 
garrisoned by tho Sirmdr Ghurkbits, and the 60th Rifles ; and was 
also covered by Salkcld's and Maunscll’s Batteries. It was often 
attacked by the mutineers, and on tho 17th Juno, u round shot from 
WKthrough the bouse, killing ca 

Next see Asoka’s Pillar II on the left, and u little 
m advance of it, also on the left, see the Mutiny Memo¬ 
rial, after which pass a temple on the left, called the 
b4mi or Sammy House .by the European soldiers in 
ie^)7, where there stood a battery named after it. 

Asoka’s Pillar II was found near Moorut by Ffroz Shah n'affhlak 

^mewhcrT^'VbV” (Hunting PalaSo). Jt fspot 

Rio’s House It building now known as Hindu 

powder mair;rin« by tho explosion of a 

pieces in 1833 found tb pieces, Burt, who joined tho 

Eved that 2 fee? foot, and ho 

who se^ms to blvf lost.. “ In 1838, Hindu R«o, 


wa^ pTaced undSuTt cSu. wh^i^o"u 

Wtit^uary, who died in 1840^ Pnnsep, the groat Indian 

DelW in 1866, and next venrH .0 P'®®® was returned to 

the reuirned'inscriS^ - It-w stands ; 
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of 32i^ feet. Asokit’s inscriptions on this pillar ere similar to those on 
pillar I described later under the headintr “ Firozilbad and the later 
iriscrij)tions are dated, 1312, 1359, and 1524. The historian Shams-i- 
Siruj Afif states that this pillar was ro-erected by Firo?. Shah 
Taghlak “amid great feasting and rejoicing, ” and that after it 
erection “ a large town sprang up, and the khuns and m.lliks of the 
court built houses there.” 

The pillar stands on a two-stepped grey-granite platform, in the 
we>>t face of the upper step of which is inserted a greystone slab, 
with the following inscription 

“This pillar was originally erected at Meerut in the 3rd century, 
B.C., by King Asokd. It was removed thence, and set up in the 
Koshuk Shikar Palace, near this, by tho Emperor Firoz Shah, a.d. 
1356. Thrown down, and broken into five pieces by the explosion of 
a powder magazine A.D. 1713-1719. It was erected and set up in this 
place by the Uritish Government, a.d. 1867.” 

Thr Mutiny Memorial, 110 feet high, erected in 1863, to the 
memory of tho officers and soldiers “ of the Delhi Field Force, who 
were killed in action, or died of wounds, or disease, ” stands on tho 
site occupied by Taylor’s Battery, during the siege of Delhi in 1857, 
and from tho top of it an extensive view of Delhi and its environs is 
obtained. Its Gothic octagonal tower is built of cut sandstone it) the 
early English style of architecture, and all its carved and moulded 
work was executed by Delhi workmen, from soapstone n)odols. “ Tho 
besieging army subscribed one day’s pay towards its erection, lyid the 
Goveroiuent completed it at a cost of Rs. 21,400.” [Handcock.] 
Inscribed marble tablets round the memorial, give full information re¬ 
garding tho fallen brave, and are a pathetic record of a nation’s 
sorrow. 

From the Memorial Monument a fine view is obtained 
of the sites of the actual siege, the Sammy House 
Battery being in full view 400 yards to tlie ^Ye8t, and 
the smashed face of the Mori Bastion 1,000 yards away, 
while the buildings of the Police Lines and Ludlow 
Castle indicate the position of the siege batteries. 

Leave the Ridge at the Mori Road, and finish by 
visiting the Koshanara Bagh (Garden of Roshanara 
Begam), reaching it through the Sabzi Mandi (Vegetable 
Market), under cover of which the mutineers frequently 
jtttacked the British position. The Engineers finally 
cleared away the buildings which afforded cover to the 
enemy, and after this there were no more conflicts 
in the Sabzi Mandi. 

Roshanara Bach. —RoshanJtra Began), born iu 1618, was tho fifth 
child of the Emperor Shah Jabin, by Arjamond Bano B^gam, the 
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Lady of the Tilj. Bernier gives an interesting account of her regal 
state in her brother Aurangz^h's Court, where she was sole mistress 
of the Imperial Seraglio, and enjoyed all the privileges of a queen 
of the first rank. She, however, shamefully abused her position. 
When Aurnngzdb fell ill in 1664, .and it was thought ho would die, 
she stole his signet ring, and intrigued with it to supplant Shall 
Alam, the rightful heir to the throne, and secure the succession of 
Azam Shah, his brother, then a boy of six, so that during his long 
minority she might wield absolute power as rogent. Aurangz<5b 
recovered, however, and afterwards Koshanara disappeared from tho 
scene, and is said to have been poisoned. She was buried in this 

garden in 1671, named^after her Roshan^ra Bifgh, which she laid 

out in ICjO. In 1875, the garden was inoderniseil by Colonel 
Cracroft, the Commissioner of the Delhi Division: old ruined build- 
mgs were demolished ; and nothing was left standing but Roshan.^ra’s 

gateway oast of the tank. 

ihc tomb consists of a masonry platform, 159 feet square by 3 feet 
high, with steps at the centre of each side. On this stands a build 

At each corner of this 
can. vorandaon 

eacl swv* of o^^oh side of 

central veranda pillar forms the corner of a 

^r^ve of f«®‘S9«ttre, containing the monument over tho 

?r^ned ^th caskot-shaped marble monument 

mTble nilirr ^f^f.^ ferns, hns a dwarf 

ito thVflnS iV' l‘ght. A red standstono slab 

ner room veranda of the south-west cor- 

Ofa unknown female. This tomb 

of the MolhaVE^o^ro^ daughter of one of tho greatest 

tne Moghal Emperors, is now used os a refreshment room ! 

Route III. 

Wto ”sh places, that travellers 

II on the tet day, wouwX^^n to"? I “nd 

to breakfast 

meals, Aavellers hoVoilt ra«ny convenient nooks for 

(excluding Roshanira B/tirM ®^®cted to include Route II 

breakfast at a hotel ® work, will presumably 

As no place in this route therefore take only tiffin with them. 

only crdlaaV"c^J:ia“gXes‘t"ed"^e 

50uthwlid'Xu» U.p'o °'^*l 
‘he Idgah-ki-sarai 

_l i-inoe of Festiva l) half-a-mile west of it, bear 

or fa b'rok^n 

KmO.H. 

ij 
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to the left, and, still keeping on the Circular Road, 
leave the straight road to the Kutab on the right, 
merely noting that the present route ends at this 
point. Then pass on the left the Garstiu Bastion, the 
Farash Khana Khirki (Carpet-Store Wicket), a Martello 
Tower and the Ajmir Gate Khirki (AjmirGate Wicket), 
and after rounding on the same side the Masjid, College, 
and Tomb of Ghazi-dd-din Khan, fortified by the British 
Government in 1803, see these buildings and the bas¬ 
tion-protected Ajmir Gate, the road through which into 
the citv leads to the back of the Jama Masjid. 

qhazI-UD*DIN Khan was the eldest son of the famous Nizam-ul- 
Mulk who, when Viceroy of the Deccan, threw off tho control of 
the Delhi 'court, and founded the Nizdm dynasty of Hyderdb^d. 
He was poisoned in tho reign of Ahmad Shah while attempting to 
wrest the Deccan from his third brother Saldbat Jang, and his 
remains were brought to Delhi from Aurangjlbffd, where ho died. 

When the British Government strengthened the walls of Shahjahdn- 
■tbdd in 1803, the proximity to them of the College, Mosque, and 
Tomb built by Ghdzl-ud-dfn, was considered objectionable, from a 
military point of view. They had, therefore, either to be demolished, 

included within the fortifications. The latter alternative was 
adopted The (luadrangle of the college, entered from the oast 
throucb* a lofty and handsome arched gateway, is enclosed by two- 
storeved arched rooms, and once contained some very fine ornamental 
trees^ of which but few now remain. The mosque, situated west 
of thonuadranglo, is furnished with pinnacles and embattled parapets, 
and has three masonry domes. Tho tank in front of the mos<pio, 
thouch wide and deep, is now dry. South of the mosque is a small 
cemetery containing three marble tombs with lattice-work screens of 
the same material, the central tomb being that of Gbdzi-ud-din Khan. 
West of tho mosque, in a hexagonal paved shallow tank, are two 
inscribed marble tombs, elaborately inlaid with stones of various 

colours-Co^le closed in 1793 for want of funds, and after the 

Mutiny in 1857 , it was used os a Police Station. In 1892, it was re¬ 
opened a-s an Anglo-Arabic School. 

Continuing along the Circular Road, pass on the left 
the Sbahji-ki-talao (Shah's Tank), a hexagonal masonry 
tank of Firoz Shah’s time, at which is held annually the 
Rdm Lila fair, and see on the same side the bastion- 
protected Turkman Gate, nnmed after Shah Turkman, 
alioA Sbams-ul-arafin, the “Sun of Devotees,” whose 
tomb is close to it inside the city, and is one of the 
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oldest of those uear Delhi. “The bier-shaped tomb 
which covers bis grave is built with stoue and mortar; 
a small portion of the floor round it is covered with 
marble, and it is fenced off with a low marble railing. 
The other graves within the walled enclosure are those 
of some of his disciples. ” [Stephen], About tw’o furlongs 
from this gate, is the Kali or Kalan Masjid (Black 
or Chief Mosque), adjacent to which, in the quarter 
known as Bulbuli Khdnn, is the To3ib of Kazia Sultan 
Begam, the only woman who ever sat on the throne 
of Delhi. 

The Kali or Kalan Masjid, built 1386, is interesting, says 
Harcourt, to antiquaries only, but that it has also attractions for other 
than experts, may easily be verified by a visit to it. It originally 
formed part of the city of Ffrozdbifd, and the name KAH Masjid or 
“ Black Mosque,” though of long standiirg, is probably a corruption 
of Kaliii. Masjid or “Chief Mosque.” Forgusson describes it as 
belonging to “the massive unornametitcd stylo of the second Patbun 
period.” Cunninghatn, who regards this building ns a characteristic 
and favourable specimen of the architecture of the fourteenth 
century, describes it as follows ;—“ The ma.sjid is a single room, 71 feet 
m length by 41 feet in breadth, with two rows of four pillars each 
down the centre, and one row of coupled pillars along tho front. 
These columns divide the whole area into fifteen s<juares, each of 
which IS covered by a small dome, the central one being higher than 
the rest. The walls are thick, and tho three ojjoniiigs in them filled 
with red-stone screen-work. There is a small <|uailrnagular court in 
front, and the whole is enclosed by an outer wall of groat thickness. 
Un the outside the building consists of two storeys, of which tho 

^ plinth to the actual place of worship, is 

^ the total height to the top of tho battlement being 

0 teet. -th© mosque is built of the common quart^so sandstone 
tho immediate neighbourhood of Delhi. The whole of the 
and outside, was plastered with chunam of the 
q aiity, and parts about the doorway show thattho outsidowas at 
some time or other coloured with the peculiar blue-black produced by 

charcoal of cocoanuts. Very little, however, of the 

rannaf th© body of tlio mosquo, where 

J*®® preserved it, ond on tho domes, which 
Its durability has saved from destruction. 

leading to the main entrance on tho oast, and the 

irev stone arches, are of square roughly-hewn hard 

Krle t Beins. however. Lsier 

©till ooen and lattices of the windows, which are 

t?hich*^au’rrmindaA ornamented all the thirty-three windows 
^Mcn surrounded the upper storey, some of which are now 
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blocked up witli common stone masonry. Over the main entrance 
U a slab of somewhat roughly polished marble, with an inscription 
in the Naskh character, giving cfterif paribus the information, that 
the mos.iue was built in the reign and sovereignty of the religious 
king ...Abul iMazaffar Fi'roz Shah, Sultan... by Kh(in Jahrin, son 
of Jahati ..on the lOtb of Jaradd-ul-Akhi'r, tho year 789.” 

Within the building “ are three principal tombs, and a secondary 
one, in a row, built of brick and plastered over, three of men and 
<>nc’of a woman. The three first have each head-walls about three 
and a half feet high, with recesses for lamps, and altogether look so 
modern that it is difficult to believe in tho correctness of the 
tradition which has it that Kbau Jahdn, the father, and Khiln 
.lahan, the son, are both buried here, though it should be remembered 
tiiat the tomb still in existence over tho remains of the founder 
of the Tagblak dynasty is also of brick. There is no trace of an 
inscription, which could nlford tho slightest clue to the truth or 
falsehood of the tradition.” [.Stephen]. 

Bishop Heber considers that the chief characteristics of this 
mosque are “its plainness, solidity, and great niiti<iiiity,” and then 
“ It is exactly of the plan of tho original Arabian mosciuo, 
ik stuuiro court surrounded by a cloister, and roofed with many small 
ilomos of the plainest and most solid construction, like the rudest 
-iieciincu' of what wc call the early Norman architecture. It has 
no minaret; the crier sbinds on the roof to proclaim tho hour of 
1 .raver” Steidicn regards the Kalan Masjid as “tho most perfect 
!t,ecituen of Firoz Shah’s time.” and adds that “ the sloping pilasters 
on each «ide of the main entrance give somewhat of an Egyptian 
u>Dearuice to the front of the buildimr, which is not dissimilar from 
vuiueof the more ancient remains of Hindu architecture, tho stylo 
of which i' generally believed to have been derived from the Egyp- 
tiaii^ Tho peculiar construction of the arches and domes, tho 
atones of which are hold together by tho wonderful adhesive (lualities 
of the lime used in those days, without any keystones...is another 
ohincteri'tic of the Muhammadan Indian buildings of the four¬ 
teenth centiirv.” This mosque, though upwards of five hundred years 
old is still solid and strong, and where, hero and there, stones have 
fallen out c-spocially at the bases of the towers and walls, they have 

been carefullv replaced by brick masonry. ^ 

ToMU OK Uazia BtXJAM.—Hazia Begam, being tho only woman 
wiu) ever .sat on the throne of Delhi, deserves more than a pa.ssing 
notice Hor father, Altamsh, the greatest of the Slave kings, used 
to say' of her. “ Hazia, though a woman, has a man’s bead and heart, 
and is better than twenty sons,” and when departing on tho expedi¬ 
tion aguinst Gwalior, he appointed her regent, in preference to her 
brothers Kakan-ud-din, Bairdm. and Nn.sir-ud-din Mahmiid. lUkan- 
ud-ilio, who succeeded bis father in 1236, wa.s dethroned and im- 
pi isoned, after a dissolute reigu of .-^ix month.s, and then Bazia SulU^na 
Ivi' raised to the throne. She reigned with great judgment and 
•^licce.ss for nearly four years. Owing to an unfortunate preference 
which she showed to an Abyssinian slave, whom she raised to the 
hi^^hest dignities, her offended nobles rebelled, and put her into 
I'rT-^on under the custody of the Governor of Baddun. She then 
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married her custodian, raised an army with his help, and w«s killcil 
in attempting to recover lior throne. Saiyad Ahmad Khun state'' 
that the tomb of RaziaSulWn Bdgam was b»iilt by her brother and 
successor Bainim in 1240. It stands in a widlc*! cncUisnro about 
feet square, on tbo west side of which is u mus<|ue. “On a red 
sandstone cluibCUrah, to the north of tho tnclosure, there are iw<> 
bier-shaped graves^ built v/ith stono and mortar. At the head of 
one of the graves is a small masonry pillar, eighteen inches high, 
used as a lamp-stand : tins is said to bo tho grave of Ha/iyah ; the 
other grave is said to belong to her sister Saziyah Ik-gnin, wljy is 
unknown in history.” [Stephen], 

Still keeping to the Circular Road, pass a Martello 
Tower aud the Delhi Bastion on the left, ami Akbsir 
Ali’s Cemetery and Chamrauti (village of rhamdrs or 
cobblers) on the right, aud so reacli the road from 
Delhi to Muttra, leading through gems of ages to 
the birth-place of Krishna, and thence to the City of 
Akbar and the peerless Taj. It was by this road that 
Hodsou, of Hodson’s Horse, on the 21st September 1667, 
brought in Bahadur Shah, the titular king of Dcllii, 
as a prisoner from Hiimdyiin’s Tomb, where he took 
refuge after the capture of Delhi by tlie Britisb, 

From this point a good view is obtained of the Delhi 
Gate of the city, and of the AVellesley Bastion at 
the south-west angle of the city walls. 

Proceeding southward along the Delhi to Muttra 
Road, pass a Hindu temple on the right, and then 

go by a road on the left to the Kushak-i-Firoz Shah 

ck u ^^so kuown as Kotlad-Firoz 

•*. u -1 Firoz Shah), situated in Fiuozabad, the 
city built by Ffroz Shah Taghlak. 

+1 objects of interest in tbe ruins of 

tbis J?ort and Palace are the Jama Masjid (Great 
Mosque or Cathedral), and Asoka’s Lat or Pillar I 
in ^ Stepped pyramid of cells expressly built 

\ ^ it step by step to tbe highest 

anH fb ^®^ohed by steps on the west, is slippery 

on a windy da^; bur the 

nillar worth some risk. Under the 

j a room entered from the east, tliere is a 
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cenotaph, said by its custodians to be placed there iu 
honour of Firoz Shah. 

Firozabad, —Firoz Shfih Tnghlak, who died in 1388 at the age of 
ninety after a prosperous and beneficent reign of thirty-eight years, 
built this fortified city in 1354. It lay along the right bank of the 
Jumna for more than six miles, from Indr^pat on the south, to some 
point north of the Kushak-i-Shikar (Hunting Palace) of Firoz Shah, 
of which all that remains is the ruin on the Ridge known as Pir 
Ghaib, It was nearly three times the size of Modern Delhi, a 
considerable portion of which was included in it; and its breadth 
exceeded two miles, from the Jumna on the east to the village of 
Hauz Kbils on the west._ The ruins of Firoziibifd were used largely 
both for Delhi Sh^rshahi. and also for Shah .Idhan’s Delhi. 
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SKETCH I'LAN OF CITADEL OF FIUOZABAD. 

This grand ciiy contained eight mosijuos, three palaces, a hunting 
box, numerous mansions, and several caravansaris; but few of 
which now remain. The citadel of Firozdbhd, and tbo ruins within 
it, are of more than ordinary interest; and it has the proud distinc¬ 
tion of containing Asoka’s Pillar, one of the most ancient and perfect 
Buddhist monuments in the world. 

The Citadel of Flrozdbad, popularly known as the Kotla-i-Firoz 
Lofty Fort of Firoz) or Kotla Firoz Shah (Lofty Fort of Firoz Shah) 
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or simply Kotla (Lofty Fort), was, according to Ciinnmgbam, 
“strongly fortified with massive stone walls of more than hgyptiaii 
slope:” and he continuesOne of the gateways, which still 
exists, between the well-known Lll DarwjfrA and Firoz^ Shah’s pillar, 
is a fine specimen of this bold but rndo architecture ; ’’ that is, the 
architecture of the second or middle Pathifn school, which, in 
Fergusson’s opinion, was distinguished from the more ornate stylo of 
the first Pathiln school “by a simplicity and grandeur much more 
appropriate, accordimr to our ideas, to the spirit of the people.” 
Within the citadel, of which the walls, wherever they still exist, are 
sixty feet high, there were, says Shams-i-Sirdj, threo tunnels “ wide 
enough to allow the Sultan’s family to travel through it in con* 
veyances. One cororaunicated with the river and was five znrlh long, 
another with tbo Kiishak-i-Sbikiir and was two km long, and tbo 
third in the direction of the Kila Riii Pithora about five km long.” 
Also within tho Citadel are the Jrima Masjid, and tbo Mlnilr-i-wvrln or 
Asoka’s Ldt, both of which may bo regarded as part of tho Kdsbak-i- 
Firoz, of which the ruins lie scattered round them. 

The JAma Masjid (Great Mosque or Cathedral), built by Firoz Shah 
in 1354. has its main entrance on tho north instead of on tho oast, os 
in other mosques, owing tio the want of room on that side. Thoro 
was also an entrance in the north wall to tho unpor storey by a 
staircase on each side of tho main entrance, an<l corresponding 
entrances in the south wall. As tho north wall is projected out 
towards the river, there may have been h ghat at tho oast end of tho 
mosque, and there are subterraneous rooms or tdkhands under it, as 
well as two tunnels on their level along its entire length from oast to 
west. Judging from the existing ruins there was a building attach¬ 
ed to the mosque on its south side, and on its north side thoro was 
probably a bridge connecting it with tho Mindr-i-zarin. Tho ruined 
well in the courtyard was probably a Ddoli connected with tho 
takhdnds ; and it is said to have been covered by an octagonal 
dome, on tbo sides of which wero marble slabs inscribed with tho 
victories of Firoz Shah. “ The masjid," says Stephen, “ must have 
been a building of great importance and beauty, as Timur had not 
only ms KKutbah road hero but ho took a model of it homo to build 
a similar mosque in his own capital.” Tbo Emperor Alamgfr II was 
decoyed by his enemies into visiting this masjid in 1759 to consult a 
religious mendicant, and Keene in his “Moghal Empire” states that 
after being murdered in its north-east room his headless body was 
flung out from a window on to the river bank. 

fl"nar.i.2«rin (Golden Pillar) or Asoka’s Ldt (Asoka’s Pillar), 
aA ^ ^ Pillar I, to distinguish it from a similar pillar orect- 

CK w r x?1 Asoka’s Pillar II,* was brought by 

nlih; .A > Nahfra, close to KhizrdbAd, about 120 miles from 
1 position in 1356. 

An«>,«K«,ri ♦ such pillars m existence ; two at Delhi, one at 

TW, rSnkJr*' Sanchi. 

somewhat ^ P^lo pinkish sandstone, oxtomally mottled 

somewhat like dark quartz. It is 46 feet 8 inches in length, 42 feet 


Vide jHige 31. 
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7 inches being exposed to view, and 4 feet 1 inch being bedded in 
masonry. From the top downwards a length of 35 feet is highly 
polished, and the remainder is quite routih. The upper and lower 
diameters of its exposed length are 25’3 inches and 38*8 inches 
respectively, the diminution from base to top being thus 0*39 inch 
per foot. Its weight is supposed to be about 27 tons. Cunningham 
describes the inscriptions thus:— “The record consists of four 
distinct inscriptions on the four sides of the column facing the 
cardinal points, and of one long inscription immediately below 
which goes completely round the pillar . . . The last ten lines 

of the eastern face, as well as the whole of the continuous inscrip¬ 
tion round the shaft, are peculiar to the Delhi jullar.” The first 
four inscriptions are enclosed in frames and each is complete in itself. 
Stephen wrote in 1876 :—** Besides several minor records of pilgrims 
and travellers, ranging from the first century of the Christian era 
to the present century, the two most important inscriptions on 
the pillar are, first that of King Asoka, containing his edicts, which 
were promulgated in the middle of the third century before Christ, 
and engraved in the ancient Piili, or the spoken language of the day.*’ 
The second inscription, belonging to the year 1164. records in 
Sanskrit the victories of the Chohdn King Vis^la D^va of Sakambhiiri 
and is said to have been engraved by the order of Rjii Pifhora, who 
professed to be a descendant of the Chohitn conqueror of the 
Tudrs. Stephen continues:—“Tho less important inscriptions are, 
however of different ages, the more ancient must have been on 
the pillar before it was removed by Firoz Shah. On the northern 
face of the pillar arc two inscriptions in modern Nagri, both 
bearing date, \Vedn€sda>i iSth, I'-uninff moon of C/iaifni Samait, 1581 
(1524 A.D.).” 


It is stated by Shams-i-Siraj, that “after it was raised, some 
ornamental friezes of lilack and white stone were [.laced round its 
two capitals {do mz^i-an), and over these ^ 

irilded copper cupola called in Hindi HaUts. This gilt terminal 
accounts for the name Slfmfr-i-7An'n (Golden Pillar), and when 
Finch saw it in 1611, it had “ on the top a globe surmounted by 
a crescent,” both gilt of course. The top of the pillar has since 
been injured by lightning or cannon balls .—Appmdix li. 


Retuniing to the main road, pass on the left Lai 
Darwdza I (Red Gate I), the north gate of Delhi Sher- 
SHAHi, the short-lived capital of Shdr Shah, and on the 
right the District Jail and Lunatic Asylum, an old cara- 
vansarai having been utilized for tlie former. Then pass 
ruins on right and left, and at the Ist mile from the Delhi 
Gate notice ahead on the left the stately Kila Kona 
Masjid in Purdna Kila, after which again pass ruins on 
rigiit and left, and from two to four furlongs on the left 
an ancient cemetery, fortifications, and a palace of Sher 
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Shah’s time, all iu ruins, and so reach Lai Darwaza II on 
the right, said by Cunningham to be tlie west or “ Oabul 
Gate of Sher Shah’s city.” A furlong soutli of Lai 
Darwaza II, see on the right the Khair-ul-man/il ^Best of 
mansions), the Madrasa (with a cloistered inasjid attached) 
of Maham Anga, the foster-mother of theKmperor Akbar. 

From Khair-ul-Manzil take the road facing it to 
PURANA Kila (Old Fort), known also as Iiidrapat 
(Indra’s Field) or Dinpana (Asvluin of the Faith), or 
Shergarh and Shahgarh (Fort of Slier Shah), in which 
the principal objects of interest are tlie Kila Kona 
Masjid (Fort-corner Mosque) or Jama Masjid. and Sin r 
Maiidir (House of Shdr Shah) or Sher Mandal (Tower 
of Sh^r Shah). There are many ahabhy-looking native 
huts and shops in the Fort, and also a Christian school. 

Regarding the north or Talaki Darwaza (Forbidden 
Gate) of the Fort, it is said that a certain king set forth 
from it to fight with the vow that he would either 
return a conqueror or not at all. He fell in battle and 
the gate was closed for ever. 


as^dlli comnicnco.J in 1540. nmi Unown 

Shah V (I^oUn of Sh6t Sbal))» was completed hy Salirn 

ham Ih.; hisfatbor Shir Shah in 1545. U.nni 


/ r ui:j Ultoer oner bhali in liAU. euniniic- 

re^rnTil li 1 °^® authority of Purchai, and Finch, writO'^ 

the boundaries of the city 

somewherc^bet\v»!i^n ^ must, therefore, Inivo I cen 

wall of the Mfv and Uumuyitn’s tomb. Tho cast 

Jumna Tvhieh determined by tho line of tho hit-h bank of the 
waXkum^n^^ ran duo south from Ffroz Shah'.s Kotla to- 

C|n bo traced^alon«J?h^K boundary line of the city 

from the Aim]? ^ whicb runs southwunl 

course of the lun^nf and pnrnllol to tho old 

The whole cir/*nlf .k of rather more than one mile, 

miles or nearlw Ki was therefore closo upon nine 

Tho the modern Shahiahitndbad.” 

palace, are remains of the city, exclusive of its citadel and 

hetweeifFfrorShah^’Kotr'* LAI Darwaza I (Red Gate I),situated 

jail doctorPrevents by the 

{21. A ■\Vs.-f r!! its being properly seen by visitors, 
known as L^i DarwSa ll^'flR'!? itowers and bnilding-s attached, 
Purtfna Kila, CunninSmi^ duo west of 

B i«way 13 a well-presen-cd specimen of the third 
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period of the style of architecture,. . , and was the Cdbul Gate 
of Sher Shah’s city and Beglnr describes it as follows:— 
“ The gate is ornamented by coloured or glazed plaster medallions 
and devices, or patterns, and flowers cut in red stone and in coloured 
plaster. The battlements are ornamented by blue medallions; it 
is altogether a fine specimen of a gateway, I conclude from the 
absence of all traces of rampart walls in continuation of the two 
enormous towers flanking it (now ruined), which once must have added 
enormously to the dignity of the gateway, that it, like the Ldl 
Darwdza, which it much resembles, is a city gate, under which once 
passed ouo of the main streets of old Delhi . . , and immediately 
near the gate are a series of small chambers, probably the shops of 
petty tradespeople, but which, being regularly built and forming 
as it were wings or approacl»es to the gate, appear very appropriate.” 

[3]. An old road, of which Boglar gives the following account:— 
“ From Humayun’s tomb, in a line almost perfectly straight, an 
old city road pussess direct under this gate* straight on beyond as 
far ns tho eye can see ; the entire distance, so far as the road can bo 
traced, is covered by ruins of bouses on cither side. ... A 
Kos MUidii' is placed exactly ini the centre of tho road 
between this gate and Humdyun’s tomb, and tho road is there 
widened so as to allow free passages on either side of tho Kos AIfndr,'* 

Mention is also made by Finch of tho Ajnifr Gate, situated near 
the still existing Brira Pula, a bridge of cloven arches, crossed by him 
III January 1612. Finch found tho city of Sh(‘r Shah in almost os 
desolate a condition as it is now, and Do Lact states that in 1628- 
“ the city was beginning to fall into ruins ; tho walls were beginning 
to look dilapidated, and many houses were down, and about twenty 
handsome Pathan monuments, in and out of the city, wore more or 
less in decay.” 

Tho citadel, as it now stands, has a circuit just exceeding a milo, 
and is almost rectangular in shape, the east and west sides being 
the longest. It is supposed to have been at one time surrounded by 
the river, and the ruined arches of a bridge still exist in front of 
its entrance gateway on the west. Each of its three gates, of which 
those on tho north and south are closed, is flanked by a stately 
bastion, and within the loop-holed and embattled ramparts are two- 
storeyed cells, rising to tho height of tho gateways. Exclusive of 
tho four massive corner bastions, and those flanking tho gateways, 
there are five bastions on tho west and six on tho cast side of tho cita¬ 
del, all of which aro believed to have been surmounted by pavilions ; 
bur only one of these now remains namely, that on the south bastion of 
the west gate. On the roof, however, of the north gate there aro 
three open pavilions, and tho roof of the south gate is similarly de¬ 
corated. Over the two half-octagonal balconies projecting from the 
face of tho north gate, or the Tnlaki Darwdza (Forbidden Gate), is a 
ninrblo slab, <llscoloured by age, on which it may have been intended 


* Lit! Durwu/Ji II. 

t Knif Af'mdr moans Kos-pillnr, a ios being a moasuro of length 
variously estiniaied at about two, two and a quarter, or two and 
a half miles. 
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to record the fftto of the kiug after whose death this gate was 
closed forever. Withio the citadel, the only laiildings extant are the 
Jirna Masjid, and theSher Manda!, to roach which visitors have un¬ 
fortunately to walk through a native baictr and village, not remarkable 
for cleanliness. 

The J;tma Masjid (Great Mosque or Catliodral) of Delhi SluTshahi, 
also known as the/uVa (Fort Corner Mosqiio), from iLs 

position in a corner of Parana Kiln, was built by Sh^^r Shah in loll. 
Abb.ls Khan states in his “ Tarlkh-i-Shfr.shahi,” that Shvr Shah 
“ built a Jama Masjid of stone, in tho ornamontiiig of which much 
gold, lazuli, and other precious articles wore oxpcn<lod ; ” and 
Abdulla in his “ Tarikh-i-Diudi ” says, that Shcr Sliah “ laid tho 
foundations of a magnificent masjid, which was very (juickly com¬ 
pleted.” The mosque of red sandstone, standing on a high plinth, 
is 168 feet by 44^ feet, and 44 feet high from tho lloor to the roof, 
from which it is 16 feet to the top of tho only dome now loft, which 
is plastered externally, and has a peculiar stone terminal, compared 
by Beglar to “the top stone of tho great towers in Hindu temples.’' 
There were oriuinally three domes, and marks on the roof show tho 
positions of the two that have succumbed to time, Tho mosque is tho 
nnest known specimen of the third Patbaii period, about IhIO, just 
before this school of art was about to merge in tho more ambitious 
eclectic stylo of the earlier Moghuls. Tho front is at ooco massive and 
elegant; consisting of a cronulated sky-lino, with small pinnacles 
at the corners, and a fine bold dome, i»f true structural outline, in 
the centre. Iho projecting balconiesare supported by elegant brackets 
and mouldings of exquisite beauty. This mosfjuo iswonderfully sharply 
canca, as well in tho red stone as in the marble ; and tho ollect is hoih 

is entered by five arches, exhibiting a slight 
j form, and thrown back from high and 

embayed jJorUls, of a similar shape, though larger size. All 
still ^ith slate, marble, and coloured stone; and the intorior 

sidAi^ it enamelling,* Forgusson con- 

“ vv f tho roost satisfactory buildings of its class in India and 
ono ftV th« the Hindu except in tho delicflcy, and wo recognize 

?hi “plated achitootural style, of tho world.” 

Nasth fix’,A Kordn^ sharply and artistically inlaid in tho 

marlilrt i ^ characters round tho front arches and on tho 

_ Q»t are master pieces of caligraphy. Tho only pulpit 

thus describes tho class to which tho mosque belongs ; 

. morfl mosques became far moro ornmnontal and 

sculnturfl Af with marbles, ancl always adorned with 

were oftfin beautiful character; tho angles of tho buildings 

brackot^H '^‘th little kiosquos, supported by four richly 

made . . Tho call to prayers 

Minir as fba *^®®^ * * * The Patbdns sooni to have regarded tho 

Cauipnnilo, moro ns a symbol of 

f A an adjunct to a houU of worship.” 

facing it also faca or altar, so placed that worshippers 

is therefore in r Indian mosquo its proper place 

□orerore m tho inner face of its west wall. 
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now seen is of wood. A tank (now dry) of sixteen sides, on the 
terrace facing the mosque, once had a fountain in it, A noticeable 
feature in this mosijue is its sightly back, as compared with most 
other mosques. Altogether it is one of the handsomest and most 
picturesque structures at Delhi. 

Hard by, southward, is the 5/teV Ma}id<d (Sh(*r’s Tower), or Sher 
Maiulir (Siler’s House), or Sh^r Matizil (Sh^-’s Mansion) built by 
Sh<*r Shah in the same year that ho built the Jd'na Masjid, 

It is stated in the “Tarikh-i-D-iddi” that ‘‘within the fort of 
Sh^rgarh was a small place, also left incomplete,” which Sher Shah 
“called Sher Mandal.” This suggests the idea that the building 
now known as Sb(5r Mandal, is the only existing remnant of a palace 
once so named. It is a two-storeyed octagonal tower of red sand¬ 
stone, with a maximum diameter of 52 feet. It has a plinth 4A feet 
high, 40 feet above which is a flat roof, on which stands with 8 
ehovroned pillars a domed pavilion ^ feet in diameter and 10 feet 
high. Below the broken parapet, there is, right round the roof, a 
broad stone lodge, and on each face of each storey there is a deeply 
recessed apse. There are two staircases with quartzite steps, to the 
roof of winch the high lifts and narrow slippery trends require care 
in mounting ; but the clear view of Huniityiln’s tomb from the top is 
worth some risk. The Kutab Minur is also visible, but not so dis¬ 
tinctly. Humfiyun, on regaining the throne of Delhi in 1555, returned 
to his old haunts, and us^d Sh<;r Mandal as a library. The incident 
^ving interest to this building, is thus narrated by the author of the 
“ Siyifr-ul-mufaakhkhdrin : ”—“ One day, there was a conjecture that 
Venus would rise somewhat late. In the evening, in or<lcr tliat ho 
might see that planet, ho went to the top of the roof of his library. 
There standing for a moment, he wished to descend. The miwzzoi. 
called to prayers. Hurajfydn in order to show respect to the Aztin* 
desired to kit down on the second step. The stops of the staircase, 
by reason of tbeir cleanliness, were very slippery. The ferrule of liis 
staff slipped, and Humaydn falling headlong, rolled downstairs on t(» 
the ground. His limbs and joints were much hurt, and the right side 
of bis head had received a great blow. Ho became altogether insensi¬ 
ble.” On recovering his senses he walked home, bvit the injuries were 
more serious than at first supposed, and proved fatsl after a short ill¬ 
ness, 26th January 1556. Owing to the number of landings in both 
staircases of the Sher Mnndal, the .saltatory feat alleged to have been 
performed by Huradyun of “ rolling downwards on to the ground ” 
from the top of one of them, is of course subject to the correction that 
Humdydn fell headlong down the highest flight of one of them. 
Yet, besides the author ju.st quoted from, Ferishta, Badaoni, the 
“ Tabakdt,” and “ Mirat-ul-Alam,” credit Humdyvin with tins impos¬ 
sible descent; and Elphinstone and Marshman state that he felt 
headlong over the parapet. Stephen gives the closing scene thus :— 
“The remains of Humdyiln wore removed from Di'npana and 
buried in the village of Kilokheri, where a magnificent mausoleum 
was built over his remains by his wife H.dji Begain and his son Akbar,” 


* The summons to prayers, generally j)roclaimed from the minarets 
or towers of a mosque. 
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SKETCH PLAN OK PDItANA KILA. 

PUUANA Kila, —HurndyviDf three years after succeeding his father 
Babar in 1530, and seven years before his flight to I'orsia after 
his defeat by Sh6r Shah at the battle of Kannuj in 1540, repaired 
the nuned fort, then, and still, known as Puntna Kila (Old Fort), 
which is said to have originally been the citadel of Indrdpntsthn, the 
city of the Pdndu King Yudhisthim, founded according to tradition 
about the year 1450 B,c. Hence the name Indrdpat (a corrupted 
form of indraprastha, or field of Indra), now borne by the fort in 
iiuestion. The Hindu inhabitants of the fort proudly assort that 
there are ruins in it dating from the time of the Pdndavds, and it is 
popularly known by them and other Hindus, as Indrd-kd-kbera, or the 
plain of Indra. The historian Khond Amir, however, states in his 
Humaynn Ndma,’^ that Humdydn commenced to build a city on the 
site of IndraprMtha which he named Dlnpann, ‘ ‘ which was really the 
religious men.” Hoarding this Cunningham remarks; 
ihe name of Indrdprdstha is still preserved in that of Indrdpat,. 
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a small fort, which is also known by the name of Purfina Kila, or 
the Old Fort. This place was repaired by the Emperor Humaytln, 
who chaiiped its name to Dfnpanah.” Nothing now remains of the 
city said to have been commenced by Huro^iyiln, but the fort is still 
known as Dinpana (Asylum of the Faith). 

Continuing southward aloug the Muttra Road, two 
domed tombs named Lal Bangla (Red Lodge), situ¬ 
ated oil the oast bank of the Okhfa navigation channel, 
may be noticed at a short distance on the right iu the 
sixth furlong of the third mile. 

Lal Bangla.— These buildings date, it is said, from Humiiyifo’s 
"time. In that on the north are the graves of Ljtl Kanwar, mother 
of Shah Alam and of a mistress of Humrfytln. In that on the 
south is the grave of B^gara J<1n, a daughter of Shah Alam. In 
an adjoining enclosure are three graves of members of the family of 
Akbar II. On the west bank of the channel, facing these tombs, is 
the tomb of Saiyad Abid, 

Next pass ruins on right and left, cross on the right 
the road to Nizam-ud-din’s tomb, after which turn to the 
left and see on the right the Arab Sarai, and the Tomb 
^ND Mosque of Isa Khan, the approach to which is 
inside the gate of the Arab Sarai. 

Arab Sarai.— When Il^ji Bt^gam, the widow of Hum{(y»tn, and 
tho mother of Akbar, returned from her pilgrimage to .Mecca, .«5he 
brought three hundred Arabs with her, and settled them in this wall- 
enclosed village in 15h0. 

The northern entrance to the village, situoled at the last bond of 
the road to IIunuTyitn'.s tomb, is a lofty two-storeyed gateway, 20 
feet by 20 feet by 40 feet high, handsome in front, but ruined 
behind. “ The two sides of this gateway arc formed by ornamental 
rectangular bands which support cross bonds, which in their turn 
support the parapet. Within these rectangular bands is the lofty 
recessed arch, the spandrils of which are ornamented with bosses ; 
on a level with these ornaments are small balconies on stone brackets. 
Under the apex of the recessed arch is a small window, and six feet 
below this is tbo arched doorway, which is 16 feet high and 10 feet 
wide. The doorway is also enclosed by rectangular bands, and the 
spandrils are also ornamented with bosses.” [Stephen]. The roofs 
of the balconies arc ornamented with blue and yellow tiles. There 
is nothing of special interest in the w’cstern and southern gateways, 
hut the eastern gateway is of more importance. It has embattled 
I)arapets, no balconies, and enamelling is freely used in its orna¬ 
mentation. An inscription on it states that it was built by Miharbtin 
Agha, in the reign of the Eroporor Jahangir. 

Tomb of Isa Khan.— Isa Kh.-in, a nobleman of the court of Sh^r 
Shah Sitr, on the death of this sult.4n, sided with his son Salim Shah, 
against hi.s brother, and materially helped him in securing the throne 
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of Delhi. His tomb, and a mosque adjoining it, were built by him in 
1517, during the reign of Salim Shah. Situated near the western gate 
of Arab Sariii, they arc reached tlirough it, and sbind in a largo 
quadrangle enclosed by embattled walls, with n gateway on the 
north. The tomb, built of quartzoso stone, is octagonal in shape, and 
stands on a plinth three feet high, from which rises a central room 
with pointed arches in each face, surrounded by a veranda with <loublo 
pillars at its corners. The roof of the central room is surmounted 
by* a squat plastered dome and round this are eight small domes 
with blue enamel ornaments, one over each face of the building. 
There is also a pinnacle at each corner of tho domo plntforni, and 
another at each corner of the building. In tho spandrils of tho 
arches are ornumental medallions. There aro two big marblo tombs 
in the central room with black slate panels and kalatnd^ns;* and 
four other tombs close to them, of brick and plaster. On one of tho 
doors of the tomb is tho following inscription :— 

“This tomb, which is hotter than Paradise, was built in tho timo 
and sovereignty of Salim Shah, son of Sh^r Shah ; may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his suveroignty. Sniyad I.sa Khdn, 
son of Baritra Agwan Haji Kh^ts. In tho year 951 Hljri.” 

Adjacent to, and westward of tho tomb, is a mosquo, built of 
grey sandstone, and surmounted by a squat plastered dome, 
once covered with encaustic tiles. On each sido of tho 
dome is a pavilion. The mosque has three entrances, tho arches of 
which are supported by tall slim pilasters ; and tho wall of tho 
central arch rises above the roof, and is flanked by two small pin¬ 
nacles, about five feet high. Tho inner floor is paved with sandstone, 
the pulpit is missing, and the three mihriihs aro ornamcnicd with red 
sandstone. 

Opposite the fine gate of the Arab Sarai, tlie road 
turns back again to the noble portal of the enclosure of 
Humayun’s Tomb, the first important architectural work 
of the Moghals in India. A noticeable feature of this 
tomb is the extent to which it is adorned with the double 
triangle of the masonic order of the Royal Arch. 

Tomb of Hdmaydn.—As the son of a great father, the father of a 
poater son, the indomitable and ever cheerful bearer of grave misfor¬ 
tunes, and the first Moghal emperor of Delhi who reigned by right of 
nerodity, Humdydn occupies a unique position in history. After many 
vicissitudes, Hum^ydn, in 1656, by hisdofeat ofSikandarSiSr regained 
the throne of Delhi, from which he had boon excluded for thirteen 
Itc 11 xiP occurred about six months lator, ns tho result 

the SWr Mandal in Purina Kiln, his son Akbar, a child of 
was at lAhore, and urgent state matters distracted bis atten- 
horn purely private affairs. Ho had, in fact, with the 

P s great general B airim BLhin, to defend his throne against 

^ ftn Indian pencase, and,its presence on a monument 
indicates that a male is buried under it. 
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Hcnni. the victorious general of Adil Shah, whose mighty Afghiin army 
suffered a cnishijig defeat on the r)th November 1556, at the second 
battle of Pitnipat, thus completely establishing the Moghul empire 
in Hindustan. The dow.iger empress Hitmida Bano Begani, attended 
therefore to the obsequies of her husbnnd. She commenced the 
mausoleum wliich .stands over his asho.s, but it was finished by his 
son .\kbar. at a co.st of fifteen lacs of rupees, and is said to have given 
employment to two hundred masons daily for sixteen years. On the 
completion of the mausoleum, the empress undertook a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, after which in accordatice with e.stablishod custom, sho was 
known as Haji Begam, that is, the queen who had performed a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

On the death of the empress at Agra, on the 20th August 1604. her 
body was taken to Delhi on a bier, which Akbar and his chief VmvAi 
carried some distance on their shoulders. She W’ns buried w-ith great 
ceremony within n few feet of her husband. When Finch saw the 
mausoleum in 1611 it was in good preservation, and was filled with the 
relics of the Emperor Iliinrilyun. 

This tomb, next to the Tdj, i-j probably the most attractive of all 
the Moghal mausolen, both intrinsically, and in connection with tho 
fact that so many descendants of tho house of Timdr are buried here. 
It stands in the centre of a s<juarciy shaped area of about eleven 
acres, enclosed by high walls, on all but the east aide, of which the 
wall is low, excepting a short length at its south end. 

In the ooiitro of the west w’nil is a tower like gateway, now used ns 
main entrance and sitnilaily .situated in tho .south wall is the 
only other gateway, which some years ago was used a.s a rest-house 
or dak bungalow, and was probably tho original main entrance. Its 
position, facing the entrances to Humaydn’s mortuary and cenotaph 
rooms, warrant^ thi.s conclusion, and according to Da Laet, between 
the shrine an>l the Bara Pula, there was in 1628 “abroad path 
shaded by lofty trees.” The gateways are built of grey stone, 
ornamented with bands and bos.ses of red stone, and hero and 
there with marble. Outside tho south end of the east wall stands 
the Nili Burj* (Blue Tower), and in it.s centre a hdrddo.ri (summer 
house). At tho east end of the north wall is a remnant of tho 
house of Nizam-ud-din Aulia, and in it.-* centre a building 
connected with the supply of water to tho canals in the garden 
from a tower-shaped well outside tho wall. Within tho walls were 
raised pathways and water channels, with buildings symmetrically 
placed at their ends and angles, all now in a ruined condition ; 
and in the centre of the whole is tho main building of red sand 
stone, on a platform JIOO feet square and 4 feet high from the 
ground. On the platform, with a plinth 6 inches high, stands 
a ba.«em€nt 254 feet square and 20 feet high, with a terrace of red 
sandstone enclosed by a two feet high latticed parapet of similar 
material. Rising from tho basement, on a plinth 10 inches high, 

♦This mausoleum is by .«ome called tho Barber’.s Tomb. It was 
most likely erected by Kh.4n KhrTiifin in 1624 over his faithful 
follower Mfdn Fahfm, who fell fighting in his master’s cause acainst 
Alaluibat Khitn. 
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is the stately superstructure or tomb pro{»er, covering an area of 
135 feet square, of which the cut-otf corners form the sides of four 
octagonal towers, surrounding a lofty domed «ictngonal contra! 
tower, separated from them by narrow closed passages. All five 
towers contain marble cenotaphs. Cunningham .sjjys that “the 
exterior form of the main body of the tomb is a s<junrc with tlie 
corners cut off, or an octagon with four long niid four short faces 
and each of the short faces forms ono side of the four octagona 
corner towers. ” 

The platform carries fivo tombs of undeclared sex on its south 
side, and one female tomb on its east side ; and it has steps at tho 
centre of each side. There is also a ruined brick and mortar 
tomb against its north-east corner. 

In the centre of each side of tho basement, a staircase lends lo 
ifc terrace from the platform, and on cither side of it thero aro 
eight apses facing outwards (excluding ono in each cut off' 
corner), connected with an outer and an inner mortuary chamber, 
the corner apses having only oiio such chamber each. I'horo arc 
niore than a hundred graves with roonutnonts in thoso apses and 
chambers on tho south and west sides, none on tho north side and 
only one grave on the east side. 

The basement faces are artistically inlaid with white marble 
nets, borders, nn<l geometrical designs, and those of tho tuper- 
ructuro are similarly ornamented r nddiHonnI 


Mb vMcn angio, witn noral be: 

and of the double triangle of the masonic order of tho Hoyal Arch 

In,Jin f'*‘ches. The absence of texts from tho Korin 

round the arches is also worthy of notice 

east, and west faces of tho 
superstructure, there are deep apses 50 foot high with pointed 

shallow face, a doorway in a similarly placed 

ceiitral towG^ room communicating with tho 

on that side nnri Ti* corner tower rooms and passages 

?nto the two ^ staircases. Tho entrants 

are two its passage. 1 hero 

andUsred'SsSfJL T <»ecoratod roof. 

In the middle of inlaid with designs in white marble, 

of the^mAG^ « the central tower, tho cenotaph 

mSlo pTSm 6 ^y 2 feet, stands on a whSo 

monument shaped '*1 

mScrjprk r. brik conStaph, in a bale- 

the gtuve of Humlydn ^ ^ plaster monument immediately over 

ficint A ***®*** is surmounted by a magni- 

twisoment terrace bv 140 fG«f ^ spike, higher than tho 

of 6 feet) are of Jks;. 'ta floors and walls (to the height 

*eet) are of white marble, and the latter are pierced with 

K.,D.H. 
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nunioroiis nrched openings at different levels, mostly filled with 
open lattices of red sandstone, but the lattice screens in its four 
great urcbwnys, each 20 feet high, are of white marble. “The 
inside of the dome was at one time enriched with gilding and 
enamel; and from its centre was suspended a tassel of gold lace 
which the Jats fired at with their matchlocks, and succeeded in 
destroying ; the marks of the bullets may yet he seen in some 
places.” [Stephen]. 

The octagonal rooms in the corner towers, 21 feet in diameter, 
with arched roofs, 40 feet high, have floors of white marble, and ver¬ 
tically below the cenotaphs in them are the brick and plaster monu¬ 
ments over the graves of the persons to whose memory they wore 
erected. These monuments are in dark crypts, only partially lighted 
by four iron-grated skylights recently constructeii in the basement 
terrace. In these crypts Baha'iur Shah, the last Emperor of Delhi, 
and his two sons and grandson took refuge in 1S57. 

In the north-east tower room are two white marble female ceno¬ 
taphs, ir'seribed an«l bearing lakkus* The larger one belongs to 
Hiiji B<3gam, the widow of the Emperor Humdydn, and ihe other to 
his infant daughter. 

In the north-west tower room arc three white marble male ceno¬ 
taphs, bearing {alamdCtus, but no inscriptions. One belongs the 
EmpoVor Jabandar Sbah, a grandson of Aurangz^b : ho was a cruel 
and prortisiato ruler, who put to death all the princes of tho blood 
on whom be could lay hands, and after a reign of six monibs was 
himself defeated and murdered in 1713. Another is tho tomb of 
the Emperor Farokhsir, who succeeded his uncle Jahandar Shah, 
and after an ingl'-rious reign, shared his fate in 1719. Tho third 
is that of the Emperor Alamgfr II. Ho wts a son of Jalianddr 
Shah, and was murdered in 1759, in Firoz Shah’.s Kotla, as already 

stated. , ... ,, , , 

In the south-west tower room are two white murhlo .cenotaphs. 

The smaller one is said to belong to Prince Muhammad Azam, a son 
of Aurangz<5h, who on his father’s death proclaimed himself Em¬ 
peror but was defeated and killed by his brother Bahadur Shah or 
Shah’Alam I in 1707. The larger one, inscribed and. bearing a 
taUiti is said to belong to the wife of Prince Muhammad Azam. 

In the south-east tower room are three white marble cenotaphs, 
all inscribed and hearing'(akhlis. They are .«aid to belong to tho 
wives of the emperors buried in tho north-west tower room. 

Tne ba.sement terrace also carries soruo cenotaphs, the grave 
monuments of which are vertically below them in the mortuary cham¬ 
bers on the level of the platform terrace. On tho oast aide, a 
solitary red sandstone cenotaph, bearing tho date 1181 A.H., belongs to 
Sangi Bcgam, daughterf of Alamgfr II. It is the only namo-insei ibcd 

* A tdlhti is a little board used for writing on, and is tho Indian 
substitute for a slate. Its presence on a monument indicates that a 
female is buried under it. 

t Stephen in his Arcbxology of Delhi translates the inscription 
on this monument—“Sangi Bdgarn, wife of Alamgfr tho second, 
1181.” Tho word used, however, is biut, which means daughter. 
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monument hero. On tho west sido of the terrace tlioro are 
twelvo ccDotapbs ; seven of brick and plaster* uninscribcd and belong* 
iug to males ; three of white marble belonging to males, of which 
two are inscribed with a verse from the Koran ; and two small otics 
of white marble, without any inscriptions. It is not known to whoso 
memory eleven of those cenotaphs were erected, but the beautifully 
carved one nearest the staircase is said to belong to Dara Slu'TiO, tho 
accomplished, but rash and unfortunate son of Shah Jahun. who 
while Heeing to Kandahar from his younger and usurping brother 
Aurarigz»5b, fell into his hands, and was lunrdorcd by him in Sep¬ 
tember 1669. It has been said rhat in tho history of this prince 
“there is much that puts us in mind of tho inilitarv ardour of 
Rupert and the ill-fated popularity of Monmouth.” 

Tho Mausoleum of Huroaydn is remarkable as tho last resting 
place «f at least four Etnperors of Delhi,** and of two royal princes 
who from sheer misfortune were not also emperors, ivno of whom 
died a natural death. 


The other nameless graves in tho main building an<l its enclosure 
may bo those of persons related to royalty, and of retainers of royal 
and princely houses. The largest tomb at tho south-east corner of 
the garden demands a few remarks. It is almost entirely built of 
rod and grey sandstone ; bos a Hat pla-stcred dome on a si.\tocn-sided 
base ; and at each corner of its roi.f stands a four-pillared pavilion, 
still showing traces of yellow and blue enamel on its dome. The 
wo 'Jh't® marble monuments it contains are inscribed with verses 
from the Koran, and as one of them lioars a lakhti and tho other ft 
It msy bo concluded that a husband and wife repose here 

judging from the stylo of their burial, must 
te^amly have been persons of some importance. 

^nn.ngham writes In this tomb wo first see towers attached 

building. . . They form an import- 
which w«^“T' ^•uhammadanarchitcciuroof Nortberu India, 
in tho ^ improved and developed, uniil it culminated 

observable * • Another innovation 

afterwards *>*1 ^*‘0 narrow-nccked dome, which was 

is not howeve?^of^h“ k ik^^° Moghal buildings.” Tho dome hero 
"f the ^bat at tho Tdj, or <.f that 

of tho homisnhern*^ contrary, tho termination 

gives this dnmo A k*ij**'*^^*^’^ *' moulded lornico, which 

Sood nor mai^fnin graceful curve, which was ncithor under- 

RenSrf Its successors. 

and at the upper storey and a midway gallery 

hall, surmounted at InTh ^ rectangular narrow 

masonry domo hy an open square pavilion with a 

oneacii^roof of » enamelled ; a little removed from which, 

^^ch ball is also tower, is an open octagonal domed pavilion, 

pinnaclo. high octagonal white marble 

race are said^A'hp^h^f^ cenotaphs on the west of the basement ter- 

‘loala. bo?h died darajdt and Rafi-ud- 

died after unimportant reigns of three months. 
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The dome* of white marble over the central tower room, stands 
oil a red sandstone C 3 dinder, 25 feet hiph, with a cornice round its 
top, and a broad white marble band with narrow borders of black 
siaVo, beneath which the face of the cylinder is inlaid with grey 
stone and black slate stars and other designs, includimr the 
double tnantrle of the Royal Arch. There are eight arched pap- 
ages in the cylinder, each of wldch ends in a red sandstone lattice 

overlooking HrmdjTin's cenotaph. , ,.. - , 

To explore the crypts, lying in darkness, the chouLidAr always 
ready and willing to supply a torch, and to act as guide. 

Returning to the Muttra Road, cross it and drive 
down the cross-road running from it westward, noticing 
at this point on the left an octagonal mausoleum with 
some blue and yellow tiles in its dome. It is occupied by 
tlie police, who say that a constable having placed his 
hed over the grave of the saint buried here w’as super- 
iiaturallv tossed out of it at nighr, since which it has 
been covered with a cloth ; cross a bridge over the 
Okhfa navigation channel, pass on right and left a mul¬ 
titude of ruined tombs, and turning to the left, alight 


and see the shrines at the fortified village of Nizamud- 
piN and enter the embattled gateway leading to t)ie Tomb 
OF Nizam-ud-din' Aulia, and to the tombs grouped 
round it of kings, princes, and others, who consi.lered it 
an honour to be buried close to a Chisti saint f 

Tlie tombs wortliy of particular notice are thos- of 
Jahauara Begam, the fiwourite daughter of Shaii 
.Tahan; Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi; Mirza 
Jahangir, son of Akbar 11; Amir Khusrn,^ the 
greatest Muhammadan poet ot India; Azam Khan, 
foster-father of Akbar, killed by Adhani Khan ; Mirza 
Aziz, foster-brother of Akbar and son of Azam Khan— 
this tomb is known as Chaiisat Khamba (Sixtj'-four 
pillars). Other objects of interest are the Spring or 
Baoli of Nizam-ud-din, and the Jamat Khana (Place of 
Assembly) or Mosque of Nizam-ud-din. There are also 
close bv the Basti Baoli (Spring of Basti), built in U88, 


* ThU dome has been estimated to bo three-fourths the size of 

that of St. P^uirs, London. , , . m • 

t The CliHtis are a sect of Muhammadan dervishes, of whom iMuiu- 
ud d(n Chi-iti is the oldest Indian disciple. 
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ihe Lai Mahal (Red Mansionl, (129r>13i:j), and the 
Ni'li Chatri (Blue Hoof), the tomb of Naubatli Khan, 

built in 1565. 

Nizamoddin and its Shrines.— Ni'/um-ud-diri Aui;a, the Chisti 
saint buried in the village bearing hia name, ranked high among 
the brotherhood of Fakirs (religious mendicants or dervishes), who 
luigrated hither from Cbtst in Persia, during the early days of 
ilubamniadan rule in Hindustin. Born in 12^12, ho estabh’-hed a 
great reputation before his death in 1324, as a teacher of religion, 
and his discourses at the Chabdtra Yarani (Platform of Friends), 
situated close to the place of bis burial, were eagerly ht-ard with 
mingled awe and reverence by his numerous disciples and fnenils. 
He was the friend of Ali»ud*din Khilji, who succeeded to the 
throne of Delhi by treacherously murdering his undo Jalul-ud-din 
Xbiiji, of whose death the saint predicted the exact time to his aston¬ 
ished disciples. His prayers are said to have dispersed the 
Aloghals, who invaded the kingdom of Alit-ud-din in 1303 ; but some 
say that tliis followed the slaughter by his agents of the Moghul 
chiefs in their tents. 

He was the adviser of Prince Fakhr-ud-din Jiina Kh.'in, who ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Delhi with the title of Muhammad Taghlak, after 
rnurdcring, according to some historions, his father Ghitts-ud-d;ii 
Taghlak. Nizam-ud-din is said, during a spell of divination, to have 
promised the prince the throne of Delhi, presumably earlier than he 
would, as heir-apparent, gain it at his father’s death. This, connected 
with the chronic hostility existing between Ghids-ud-din and the 
saint. Las lead some to accuse the latter of conspiring ivith the prince 
^ kill bis father. It is also stated that when the Sultdn was roturn- 
iog from a successful invasion of Bengal, ho ordered the 
saiut to leave Delhi, and said, regarding his defiant attitude, 
” Let mo but roach Delhi, and thisfiend priest shall bo humbloil.’’ 
Ntzam-ud-dfn on being urged to flee to Multdn from this impending 
rn^f*^***’* to have boldly replied, ''Ilinoz Dilti (liir ’’ 

fPT »* ^*^*^^* * saying which has sinco boon as proverbial as 

It 8 a far cry to Loch Awo, ’* or as, “ There’s many a slip botwixt 

Proof was thus afforded to tho detractors 
^izam-ud-diu of his complicity in the alleged murder of Ghids- 
ud-dm. Fortunately, however, for his reputation, hi.s doraiso 
antedated that of the Sultdn by more than a yonr. The whole 
iomdent is clearly a historical myth. 

Aizdm-ud-dfn was subject to ecstatic fits, in which he predicted 
uture events, and tho recognition of this special gift, absolves him 
rom complicity in ovente in which his proscienco was solely involved, 
logs and princes of his time sought bis acquaintanco and counsel ; 
8 ni^orous disciples all but worshipped him ; and ho wa.s the 

suet renowned contempurarios as Saiyad Mahmild 

tho favourite of kings and the 
^♦ 1 , ; j Hindustdn. Succeeding genorations, 

1 untrammelled by tho glamour of Nizdm-ud-din’s 

P al influence and saintly attributes, have unreservedly placed 
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him, notwithstanding n few libellous histurians, on the highest 
possible pinnacle of sanctity, and the galaxy of graves surround¬ 
ing bis sepulchre bears silent testimony to bis sterling worth. 
Tho spell of Nizdm-ud-di'ii’s name has for nearly six centuries 
been all but magnetic, and from all parts of India pilgrimages 
are still made to bis shrine, where miracles are believed to be 
worked. The anniversary of his death, ami the first day of spring, 
are nlso observed here with great pomp and ceremony. Nizdm-ud- 
din never married, and the fifty and more custodians of his tomb, 
who claim relationship to him, are really tho descendants of his 
sister. 

Entering from the north, through a gateway in an embattled 
rubblestone wall, the first object of interest is the Spring or Bdolt 
of Niz.dm-ud-din, 180 feet by 120 feet, with steps said to go 
down to spring level, or about 40 feet deep. It was finished 
in 1321, when the saint “ bbssed its water, and it is still 
supposeil to work wonderful euros.” The Sult.dn Ghias-ud-d(n 
Taghlak wanted the workmen employed on this haoli to build his 
fort, and therefore prohibited their working on it durin" the day ; 
on which they worked for tho saint at night. The Sultan then 
stopped the sale of oil to the work, but by a miracle water was found 
to do as well. From the buildings, constructed at various times 
round the BdoH, trained swimmers plunge for a small consideration 
from a height of fully 60 feet, into it4» green and unctuous-looking 
water, which, having been blessed by the saint, is powerless to drown 
them. In 1379 Muhammad Maruf built the arcaded passagps and 
rooms on its south side, and on its west are some tombs, among 
them being one of a woman, Kokul Deo Bjii Bint Moldim Khan—a 
white marble monument in a pavilion of like material. 

Close by, south of the Baoli, is tho marble-paved and wall-enclosed 
main cuurt. 145^ feet by 58Heet, •■ontaining tho tomb of the saint 
and tho Jamdt Kbdna, as well as tho tombs of Jahandrd Begani, 
Muhammad bhah, .Mirza Jahangir, and others. Two fine trees 
in this court overshadow tho tomb, and south of them i.s a 
Khirni tree, said to be as ancient as tho tomb itself. This is the 
Mimusons Kanli. or obtuse-leaved mimusops, yielding a small 
yellow pulpy edible fruit. On the east side of tho court U a square 
marble vessel for offerings, which have to be acceptable to the 
palates of the custodians. , . n 

Standing on a low plinth, tho tomb of Nizam-ud-din is a smaib 
but very beautifu'. white marble building, consisting of a monument 
in a central lattice-screened room, 18 feet sfiuare, with a doorw^ 
in its soiith wall, surrounded by a six-feet wide veranda, faced 
on each side by six bulbous columns t J*npporting fine scolloped 


* The monument was originally in a room with walls of red sandstone 
lattice work, surmounted by a masonry dome. Firoz Shah Taghlak or¬ 
namented the interior. Saiyad P'arid Khiin put up tho marble screens 
in and an inscribed marble slab at tho head of the monument. 

i M^rble pillars were substituted in 1808 by Nawab Ahmad Baksh 
Khan of Firozpur. Inl820 Faiz-UllahKhan Bangash covered theceiling 
of tho veranda with coppcr-prilt, and ornamented it with blue cnamoi. 
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arches, above wliich is an embattled parapet on «ac;h side of the roof 
bearing an arcade crowned by small gilt-spiked masonry domes, all 
being flanked by a square pillar at each corner of the roof carry¬ 
ing a four-pillared open pavilion with a gilt-spiked squat dome. 
Surmounting all is a gilt-spiked marble dome, vertically inlaid 
with black slate, substituted byAkbarllin 1823 for tho original 
one of masonry. Cotton-padded pardds (scroens) are hung over 
the veranda openings, and pardds of red cloth over tho exquisitely 
carved marble lattices of the central room. The roof of tho voranda 
Is gaily decorated with floral designs in gold, blu**, and red. 

The monument is covered with a richly decorated cloth pall, anti 
also with a gaudy canopy supported on posts; and round it is a loiv 
lattice wall of marble. Ar its head is an open Koran on a stand ; 
suspended over it a painted ostrich egg ; and west of it a wall altar, 
with gold-plated inscriptions. 

The .Tamdt Khdaa (Place of Assembly) or Mosquo of Nizam-iid- 
din, of red sandstone, was built, according to Saiyad Ahmad Khiin, by 
Firoz Shah Taghlnk in 1353. It is n fino apocimeii of tho gloomy 
style of Pathdn architecttire. and occupies nearly tho entire wc.stcrn 
side of the main court. It is 94 feet bv C4 fiet, an.l 36 feet high 
to the top of the roof, and has ihroe compartments and five plnstero<i 
sfuked domes, tho central dome being 12 feet high and tho smaller 
Mdo domes, two on each side of it, 6 foot high above tbo roof. 
Iho bands round the arches of tho mihrdbs are inscribed with t'-xts 
from tho Kordn, and suspended by a thin chain from the contra! 
dome IS an inverted ctip, said to bo of gold. To the right of the 
entrance there i< an inscription ivith a chronogram, yielding 
1326 as the date of Nizam-ud-din’s death, but it is compara- 
12’®^ modern, and po^ossos no historical value. The stone fringes, 

the arches of this niosquo, are prettily designed, and 
^ Tk would otherwise lack, 

wb B^gam, built by herself, is situotod at the 

serfiAn fo th© inam court, and consists of a marble lattice- 

caskot-<;bA A ® foot, with on uninscriboci 

ton tor ^ monument in its centre, recessed into a bed on 

three oSTr t>y a wooden door, end there are 

a l That on the west, hearing 

™ theelt bewTf “ «'’»'> *!«"< 11- That 

the small ^ ^®m41-ul-nisa, a daughter of Akbar II, and 

Near The heT;i^®fM ‘>f her infant daughter, 

slab about 6 k^ monument, is a vortical marble 

by hUein °° inscription (partly written, it is 

Let no7h ni k T*k*‘^ black slate,* as follows 

gra^ i<i tha hoot^ [gross] conceal my grave© The 

best covenng for the tomb of tho p..^r in ■.oint, th 

alat^ feTnd^rn*l^nnv*t)arST/^^^ 

work in all thTlL^2n msterial used for such 

brittle and hard i® too 

thicker than rats' inlaid letters, often no 

Kordn with which the quotations from the 

n wnicn most mosques are profusely decorated. 
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humble, the transitory .lahanara, the disciple of the lioly men of 
Cbist, the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan ; may God illumi¬ 
nate his intentions. In the year 1092.” 

Adjoining Jahanara’s tomb, eastward, is the tomb of Muhammad 
Shah, consisting of a marble lattice-screen enclosure 20 feet by 16 
feet by 8 feet, entered from the east by a marble door, and 
surmounted at each corner by a marble pinnacle. It was built in 
the life-time of the,Emperor, and contains sfven monuments, of 
which the largest one, nearest the door, belongs to Muhammad Shah, 
and that next to it to bis wife Nawab Sah'iba Mahal, at whose feet 
rests her daughter forced to marry Nadir Shah’s son. whose infant 
daughter sleeps a little westward of her mother. I'he remaining 
monuments belong to other members of Muhammad Shah’s family. 

At the south-east corner of the main court, built entirely of white 
marble by his mother Nawab Mantaz Mahal, is the tomb of Mirza 
Jahangir, a son of Akbar II. It stands on a plinth foet high, and 
consists of a lattice-screen enclosure 20 feet by 16”feet, with four 
steps and a door on its west side, facing which is a corresponding 
opening in the opposite wall; and a pinnacle surmounts each corner, 
and the side of each doorway. The folds of the door are covered with 
exquisitely worked patterns, and the screens are lovely specimens of 
the carver’s art. Of the four marble monuments here that nearest 
the wall, bearing a kalamddn, belongs to Prince Babar; and that 
next to it, beautifully engraved with leaves and flowers, and bearing 
a takkii* belongs to Prince Mirza Jahdngi'r who rebelled against 
the British Government in 1808, and died at Allahabad in 1832. The 
ownership of the other two monuments with katantddns is uncertain. 

South of the main court, and connected with it by a doorway 
near the tomb of Mirza Jahangir, is a minor court 111 feet by 51 
feet, paved with fed sandstone, at the north side of which is the 
tomb of Amir Khusru, built in 1605 by Muhammad Ahmad-ud-din 
Hasain over the original monument with a wooden railing round it, 
erected in 1530 by Saiyad Mehdi Khwdja, who also put up a marble 
headstone 8 feet high by 1 foot broad, with an inscription, in which 
Khusru is styled “ King of the kingdom of words . . . better than 
the bulbul, the singer of thousand songs ... a parrot sugar-toneued 
and unequalled.’' In a marble-paved room 15 feet by 12 feet, enter¬ 
ed from the south, and lighted by marble lattice-work windows, is tlio 
marble monument of Khusru. surrounded by a low marble wall, and 
always covered with a gold printed cloth ; and at his feet sleeps his 
nephew, the son of a sister. 

Khusru was the nom dc plnme of Amir Abi'il Ha.san, by far the 
greatest Muhammadan poet of India, who wrote 98 works, of which 
but few remain. He became so famous as to attract Sadi, himself the 
greatest poet of Persia, who came hero, it is said, solely to see him. 
“His popular songs are still the most popular, and he is one of the 
favoured few who live through ages in the everyday thoughts and 
feelings of many millions, while the crowned heads that patronized 


* A Takhli over a priuco’s remains being contrary to rule, it is said 
that a special dispensation was granted by Muhammadan lawyers for 
its use here. 
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him in their brief day of pomp and power arc forjrottcn or romcni- 
bered merely as they happen to ho connected with him.” (S)ccinan). 

He was the most cherished and devoted of the disciples of Nii’^lm- 
ud-din AuUa, and the warmth of their !i/e-lontj attachment more re¬ 
sembled that of Damon and Pythias, or Davitl and Jonathan, than 
the xisually prosaic affection hotween n>a>ter and pn]>il. 

When ho died in 1824, “his friends, rememherin" the often- 
expressed wish of the AuUa that Khusran should ho burled beside him, 
proposed to carry it out, and a place was appeinted for the purpose 
on the riaht of Niaira-uddin’s prave. It so happened, however, that 
among the Amirs thrn in power at Delhi was a eunuch, a disciple of 
Nizim-uddin, who resented the intended burial of Khusrau in s»ich 
close proximity to the grave of the Aulia as nn insult to the memory 
of the saint. Khusru was, therefore, buried in the Chabiitrih YArjini, 
where NizAm-ud-dfn used to converse with his friends and favorite 
disciples.” [Stephen], 

The tomb of Khusru is tenderly cared for by the inhabitants 
of Nizdmuddin, and thousands of his admirers collect there, on tho 
anniversary of his death, and on the 5th day of Basanth (Spring), to 
do honour to bis memory. 

OuUide NizAm-ud-din’s enclosure, almost touching its oast wall, 
and about 50 feet from the tomb of the saint, is the tomb of Azam 
Khan, Akbars foster-father, murdered by Adham Khin. The tomb, 

cU feet square, stands in a walled enclosure, entered from the south, 
ana 18 54 tcet high from the floor to the top of the marble dome, 
which springs from a marble cylinder 6 feet high, inlaid with rod 
stendstone. A storm destroyed the spike of the dome more than 

tomb is paved with white marble, 

id with black slate, and is in a dilapidated condition. The red 

sepulchral urns, and other 
m stucco-enamel, coloured chiefly green, blue, and yellow, 

/»en*,.»i «« \f carved monuments under the dome, the 

nart fn 5 f^ bearing a batatnddn belongs to Azam Khan, and tho one 
thp 1 ^ h's wife Ji Jianga ; but tho identity of 

onen hiring a lalamddn^ is uncertain. There is an 

facinff enclosure, with throe miJirdlts 

of m^re nffAnti much neglected but pretty tomb is worthy 

that nrovidpfl hitherto received, and the kind hand 

further "'“‘O'- <*“ i‘ ‘l'“ 

“f thorouRh repair. 

mad Sbamlud-din KhAn“a{tor‘hl° f Akbar on Muhan.- 

KhAn nftnr Triu^a attof he defeated tho rebellious Bairdm 

defe^tedTt fbi °K ^^1 He also helped Humaydn to escape, when 
app^nt^ of Kanauj, for which service his wife w.us 

A^ffosior.fflthorT^k? Akbar, and be received the title of 

momorv Thprfl ^ monument to bis father’s 

as follows • “ Thi« marble over tho door of the tomb, 

tho suparinuLt=r;Ve1i®d“.^"a®d''fd1i5>‘" 

Am tomb, is tho tomb of Mirza 

KokaltAsb, tmifc by himself, and popularly known as the 
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Chausat Khamba (Sixty-four Pillars), It is 69 feet square, and has 
:» iloorwav nt tlio centre of each side, the only entrance, however, now 
open being that on the west, provided by Government with a 
skeleton iron do«r. Every part of it is of marble, and its exterior is 
severely plain, but the highly polished shafts of its sixty-four pillars 
liave their bases and capitals decorated with foliage. The five arched 
spaces on each face are closed by panelled screens, some latticed and 
>omo plum, up to the springing of the arches, above which they are 
ipiite open. Brackets above the arches support a deep dripstone, over 
which a high pnrappt conceals from riow 25 small domes on the roof. 

fnternally, four rows of pilUr^ form five compartments, three of 
which are occupied by ten marble monuments. In the central cod>- 
partment is the monument of the Mirza, and that of a nephew. 

I he former, chastely decorated with leaves, buds, flowers and ten¬ 
drils, all blended together with exquisite taste, bears an inscription 
recording his name and the date of his death, 1033 a.H. In another 
compartment IS the monument of the Mirza’s elder brother Yusaf 
Muhammad Khan, and of a second nephew. In the remaining com¬ 
partment is the monument of the Mirza’s widow, and of a third 
nephew, the latter being in a corner with a railing round it. The in- 
tenor of the Chausat Khamba, with its chastely decorated pillars, 

arches, and daintily carved screens, is remark¬ 
ably beaunfiil, yielding a soft and delicatoeffect.inpleasantcon- 
trnst with the a most too rigid outlines of its exterior. Mirza Axis 
Kokalta-sh, as the son of Azam Khan, was the foster-brother of the 
Emperor Akbar, who after his father’s tragical death took him under 
his special protection, and favoured him with both honour and power. 
On the death of Akbar, however, Mirza Aziz joined Prince Khusrii 
in open rebellion against his father, the Kmf.eror JahAngIr, and 
thus lost everything. On submission, he was again honoured to 
some extent, but Jahdngir never entirely forgot his misconduct. 

Me was hnallv appointed Atdllk (private tutor) to one of Jahdnglr’s 

e^rAndsons, and died in 1624 at Ahmodabdd* whence his remains were 
hrouffht to Nizdmuddin, and buried where they now rest. 

Close to the ( hausat Khamba are the graves of the wives and 
daughters of Bdhddur Shah, the last king of Delhi. 

Continuing westward alon^ the cross-road, see at a 
short distance on tiie riglit in the village of Khairpur 
(Dcst Town), tlie Tomb of Langar Khan, probably built 
aliout 149i; the Masjid of Khairpur, according to Cun¬ 
ningham, “the only existing specimen of the ornamented 
mosque of the time of Fi'roz;” the Tomb of Muhammad 
Shah, the third Saiyad King of Delhi (1434-1445); and 
the Tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi (1488-1517), close to an 
old bridge ; all easy of access and well worth a visit. 

Having finished witli these tombs, now visit the 
adjacent Mausoleum of Safdar Jang, situated 4J miles 
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from the Lahore Gate, at the Gth milestone of the 
road from Shah Jahan’s Fort to the Kiitah Miiuir, and 
note that Route IV commences here. 

Mausoleum ok Safdar Jdko.— Alnll Mansur Kliun. a Persian 
by birth, came to India at the inviration of his undo Saddat AH 
Khdn, Viceroy of Oude, and founder of the dynasty known suli- 
sequently as the kine® of that province. Mo married a dauglitor 
ofSaadatAli Khdn, succeeded him as Viceroy, .and when order wius 
restored after the invasion cf Nddir Shah, l)ccamc ViVir, in tlio 
reign of Alunad Shah, with the title of Safdar Jang, or “ Piercer of 
battle ranks.” When deprived soon after of the Vi/.(r.sbip, Saf«lar 
Jang fell into open rebellion, and the declining years of his life 
were passed in disloyn! intrigues. Ho died in ITn'l, and the j’oar 
following, Ahmad Shah was deposed, blinded, consigned to the state 
prison of SaUmgarh, and succeeded by Alamgir H. 

Sofdar Jang’s mausoleum of rod sandstnoe. built under the 
superintendence of one Sidi Bdidl Muhammad Khun, by Shuja-ud- 
daula, his son and successor in the vicoroyalty of Oude, at a cost 
of three lacs of rupees, is in some respects not unlike that of 
Humayun, but Is poor and unimpressive compared with that superb 
building, of which it is believed to have been intended as a duplicate. 
It IS, however, interesting, both on account of the part played by 
Safdar Jang in the politics of the Mogli.-)! Empire in its decmlonco, 
and in virtue of its being the last gran<l effort of Moghal architocturo. 
Heresford calls it a “ remnrkabla and majestic structure,” while 
he^usson considers that “it will not bear close inspection.” The 
walUenclosed garden, about 300 yards s<juaro, in which the tomb 
stands, has an octagonal tower at each corner, with sides of 

bearing pavilions: and in the centre of all 
wall, ^ there are apartments for visitors. A tliroo- 
, F^toway, in the centre of the ea.st or front wall of tbo 

^ sardi for tnivollers, and on its right a 
red sand^ne^"*^^^ three entrances, built throughout of 

a tomb, 110 feet square and 10 feot high, boars 

20' fivftf I square and 90 feet high, with a central room 

’'*«>'• "'''ch "Ve four squoro nnci 

thnnt^li Md tbeso Apdrtmont^ strtncl over similar 

are UnaA basement tlnor, all four faces of which 

of thft TAAf external arched entrances. On the centre 

small mni>KiA bulbous dome with internal rooms, with nine 

anffle ThA 6ach aide, and a marble pinnacle at each 

bandn Af faces of the tomb are ornamented with ininid 

S «'»»• of «><> oer,tr^\ room, and the 

marble eenrkfArkk marble^ and it coniains a beaxitiful 

in the polished and elei^antly carved, below which, 

with cloih vault, are two enrtlien mounds, covered 

that of hi «5 of Safdar Jang, and the other over 

ton. in front of t Ai|t JrXamic rc^iptont 
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giving the date of Safdar Jjing’s death, is placed on tlie eastern face 
of the tomb :— 

“ When the hero [Safd.ir] of the plain of valour, 

Accepted the order to Jeavo this transitory house, 

The following date was given of it [his departure]; 

May you be a resident of the high Heaven.” 

Some of the details of this tomb are graceful, especially the doming 
and ceiling of the various chambers, but the material employed on 
the decoration is plaster; and the building geneially shows an 
absence of industrious handiwork, which makes it an unfavourable 
contrast witli the conscientious specimens of labour in the 
neighbourhood. 

Taking the road towards Delin, pass on the right 
the tombs just explored, cross an old bridge in the 5th 
mile, pass the village of Narrola about two furlongs on 
the right, atid then on this side in the fourth mile, 
see the Jantar Mantar (conjuring), the unfinished 
observatory of Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, behind which 
is the village of Mddhoganj (Market of Madho). 


The Jantar Mantar, an observatory constructed for the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, by the famous astronomer Jai Singh, Raja of 
Jaipur, in about 1730, was never completed, on account of the death 
of the projector. ** It lias suffered severely from the ravages of the 
Jat*!. who not content with carrying off all the valual>le materials 
which were portable, committed many wanton t-xcesses upon tho finest 
parte of the edifice.” [Thorn]. Tho principal parts of it now 
remaining are:—(1). Tho great equatorial dial or 
(mighty dial), with a flight of steps leading to the top of tlie gnomon, 
the edges of which, as well as the arches, wore of white marble. It is 
still nearly perfect, but the gnomon and the periphery of the circle 
on which the degreo.s are marked have been injured in several places. 
The hypothenu.«!e of the gnomon is 118 feet 7 inches, its base 
104 feet 1 inch, and its perpendicular 56 feet 9 inches, {’i). Two 
other smaller dials with flights of steps, connected with the great 
dial by a wall, on whi' h is a graduated semi-circle for measuring the 
altitudes of objects lying east and wesr. (3). South of tho three 
dials, a concave of stonework 27 fr-et 5 inches in diameter, represents 
tho celestial hemispboro, with seven meridional Mnes of nia-'onry, 

f )laccd fifteen degrees from each uther. (4). South of the celestial 
lomisphere, are two exactly similar circular buildings, for observing 
tho altitudes and azimuths of the heavenly bodies, tho object of 
this duplication being n • doubt that of obtaining accurate re.sult.s by 
taking the moan of independent observations. Each of^ these 
buildings is open to the sky and has a pillar of the same height at 
its centre, from the l»ase of which thirtv horizontal radii of stone, 
3 feet high, gradually increasing in breadth as they recede from it, 
meet the circumference in thirty arcs of six degrees oach_ and 
make up the circle of 360 degrees. There are square holes in the 
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wall at convenient distances, at the spacc'i between the radii and the 
recesses, to enable the observer to died) tt» bucIi heights as was 
necessary to read off the observation. 


Fstrther on pass Jaisingpura (Town of Jai Singh) on 
the left, cross the Delhi to Jaipur Koad, and then pass 
on the left Paharganj (Hill Market), where there is 
a large Muhammadan cemeteiT, and also a .small pic¬ 
turesque Christian cemeter)’, where many worthy mission¬ 
aries of the S. P, G. and Cambridge Missions sleep 
their last long sleep, among them being the Itev. James 
Smith of the Baptist Mission, to whom as vice-chair¬ 
man for many years of tlie municipality, Dellii owes 
some of its most important recent improvements. 

Lastly, pass the Kadam Sharik (Sacred Footprint) 
about two furlongs on the left, and end Koute III at the 
Circular Road junction, opposite the Garstin Bastion, 
about three furlongs south of tlie Lahore Gate of 
the city. 


Kadam Sharip.—A road through a densely crowded graveyard, leads 
through a big gateway of a fortiHed enclosure to another gateway, 
beyond which a small gateway on the east opens into tho shrine 
proper, huilt irregularly of stone and masonry, of which only five 
out of seven «loors and gateways are now open! It is 78 feet by 68 
feet, stands on a platform feet bigli, is surmounted by a masonry 
dome at each corner, and consists of n central court enclosed by 
cloisters, somewhat in tho style of tho Kalifn Masjid. East of 
the central court is a Maglu Kh6na (Place of Assembly), and 
west of it m a compartment with a timbered roof, is tho tomb of 
ratch Khan, son of Ffroz Shah, consisting of a canopied flat marble 
monument, 9 feet by 4^ feet by foot high, enclosed by a marble 

work 2feet hich ; and on it stands a shallow mrrble 
tank oj feel by 2^ feet, full of water, immersed in which is a slab of 
c ay bearing a large footprint, said to bo that of tho Prophet 


he constant immersion of tho cla 3 ’ .elab in water, keeps it from 
^ mg, and falling to pieces. West of tho Princo’s tomb is that 
(tutor) Makhditin Jahtfna, who is said to have brought 
0 impression of the Prophet’s foot from Mecca, for tho bonefitof his 
- the cloisters north and south of the central court 

members of the family of Firoz Shah Tajihlak, and 
pUctt « ^0 availed themselves of the advantage of interment 

rsr ■ 
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There is <an inscription over an inner gateway, laudatory of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and another similar one round the tauk. The 
latter which contains a chronogram, reads thus :— 

“ The earth, which bears the print of the sole of your foot 

Will continue for years to be worshipped by those who behold it. 

****** 

As to the date of the completion of this building, 

1 heard what Hathif said : well done.” 

Close to the shrine of Prince Fatfh Kh^n i® a mosque, built soon 
after it, and known as the Masjid Chaunfya Kadam Sharif, or ‘‘ the 
mosque on the cross roads of Kadam >hanf,” It resembles the 
mosques of KhAn Jainfn. (jfcc Apiicndix C.) 

Itinerary—Route IV. 

Route IV for tlm third day covers ground so distant from modern 
Delhi and so full of historical and archteolomcal interest, that travel¬ 
lers should commence work after an early chotu /uuri and arrange 
to be out all day. For breakfast there is n Dik Hungalow close to 
the Kutab Minar, and for an«//r«to tiffin no more romantic spot 
could possibly be found than Taghlnkabjid ; but travellers would do 
well either to send ahead or lake with them both servants and 
comestibles. As the distance to ho ttavolled is about 29 miles the 
prescribed vehicular fares do not apply to this journey, for which a 
special bargain is necessary with owners of carriages. Rupees 12, 7, 
and 5, are suggested as maximum charges for 1st, 2nd, and Srd class 
conveyances, respectively. 

Start from the Mausoleum of Safdar Jaug and drive 
southward along the road from Modern Delhi to the 
Kutab Minar. This road, so profusely decked with 
imperial shrines and monuments of empires long extinct 
is the Via Appia of Delhi. Pass about six furlongs on 
the left of tlie 7th milestone the village of Mabarakpur 
in which is situated the Tomd of Maijarak Shah, close 
to which stands the Mot-ki*niasjid ♦ (Pulse Mosque) 
of the time of Sikandar Lodi, and the Tin Burj (Three 
Domes), tombs also of the time of Sikundar Lodi. 
These tombs were probably erected in 1494 and local 
rustics say that they belong to Bare Khan, Clioto Khan, 
and Kald Khan. The central tomb ivS twice the size of 

* This masjid, built in 14^8, is said to owe its existence to a certain 
poor man having sown a grain of mot (pulse) with the vow to devote 
its proceeds to a religious purpose. In time the grain of mot yielded 
enough money to build this raiusjid. It had a remarkable gateway, 
now in ruins, and tho masjid itself being occupied by villagers is 
much disfigured by .smoko. 
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the other two, and all of them are squarely built, unci 
hiive domes resting on narrow cylindrical buses. 

TuiiB OF Mabarak Shau. —Mabarak Shab, the .second king^ of tlic 
Saiyad dynasty, succeeded bis father Khizr Kha." in 1-J21. ile built 
Mabaxakabdd in 1432, not the slightest truce of which now rciuuin.s, 
and was assassinated there in 1435, but his roiuains wciu removed ItJ 
tbe villiige of Mabarakpur, and interred in u tomb standing in u court 
surrounded by embattled stone walN, the gates of which are oblongs, 
with side posts and lintels of grey stone. “About the actual doorway 
is a narrow lino of plain blue encaustic tiles, and below two full blown 
lotus flowers in white marble. A short approach from this gate 
leads to the tomb itself, a massive ocUtgonu) building, constructed 
of the grey-stone of the country. It stands on a plinth, approached 
by an ascent of two sieps with a sloping way of .stone boiwoon. 
riie tomb is surrounded by a covered colonnade ; the pillais, twenty- 
four in number, stxnd on ibo edge of tho plinth. These pillars arc 
of a highly peculiar form, being oblong, and so cut as to present 
the appearance of two oblong-shaped pillars joined by a narrow bolt; 
at each corner of the ocbigon tlio other pillar is strengthened by 
a buttress of solid stone, which greatly coritributcs to the general 
n^J'^j***”*^*^ solidity which characterize tho building, 

ipo dome springs from a low cylinder ornamented with cnlour, and 
with sixteen huials. The dome itself is crowned by an open octago- 
iia lautcrn of rod stoue ; around tho domo are eight octagonal cupolas 

.pillars. There is only ono door into tho tomb, that 

to tne south, which IS of similar construction to tho ono in tho outer 
nn?.v^ VK space between tho lintel «if the d-orway and tho 

‘s ^ fanlight of latticework in 
1 S'* apertures, except tho west one, answer to 

uo doorway in their case is filled 

stonl ^ two horizontal bars of solid 

also in st/»np 5 handsomely carved quiblalujah 

the raniro of niche wall is also carved »u tho reverse. Above 

and over th^m wiudow:^ in stono open-work 

is Painted dome. This is of ample diameter and 

to^circle of coloi^ ^ diagonally from the bottom up 

TlS*i! the centre.” [Tremlottl. 

twY tomb^of'u^Ym t*'® tomb of n man, and to the right 

tombs of two ^ to tho south door, are the 

in“ble? * children. All those t..n.bs are of 

stands*^ a ^ south-west, insido the courtyard 

wall of this buildinl^b! “osque, evidently of tho sumo period. Tho 
pillars of erev birches rosiing on low square 

running down tho° c ^ ^ There is a second row of columns 

and mosquo^leaHv h^ [TremlottJ. Tho tomb 

Tnar I- ^ belong to the early part of the flftcenth coDiui j', 

riffWr niilestoue, about six furlougs on the 

\«oyal lank) or Hauz Alai (Tank of Ala-ud-din) with 
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the Tomb of Kiroz Shah Taghlak on its bank. The 
tank ami tomb are approached most easily from Safdar 
Jaug’.s Tomb. 

IIauz Khas. —The area of this grand tank, built in 1295 by Ala-ud* 
din Khiiji, is somewhat over 70 acres in extent. Firoz Shah repaired 
it in 1354 and erected a Madrasa beside it, where Saiyad Yiisaf bin 
.lanial Uilsaini taught and was buried in 1388. Timdr wrote regard¬ 
ing it:—“ Each side of that tank is more than a bow-sliot long, and 
there are buildings round it.” It is now ruined and crops are culti¬ 
vated iu it. 

Tomb of Fiboz Shah Taghlak,— This romb, built by Na-slr-ud- 
din Taghlrtk in 1389 of stone and masonry, is 40 feet square and very 
lofty, and ha.s a hemi.spherical dome. Inside the tomb are also 
buried Naslr-ud-dln Muhammad Shah, son of P'lroz Shah Taghlak, 
and Alif-ud din Sikandar Shah, son of Nasfj-ud-din. Outside tho 
tomb are many domed graves of Amirs of the time of Sikandar 
I.odi. 

Opposite these, about half-a-mile ou the left, in the 
village of Bcgampur, is the Begampuri Masjid, close to 
whicli is the Tomb of Shaikh Farid Baklidri, better 
known as Murtaza Khan, a title conferred on him by 
Jahangir after he defeated his rebellious son Khusru on 
the banks of the Beds. His tomb is one of many in 
a small enclosure, now in ruins. 

Thk BEGAMrciiu Masjid, deriving its name from the village in which 
it stand.>«, was built in 1387 by Khan Jahan, junior. Its characteristics 
are those of the Ivalan Masjid, but it has only one storey, and covers 
a much lariror area, being 307 feet by 295 feet, again.st 140 feet by 
120 feet of that masjid. Including a heavy masonry plinth, and a 
superstructure of stone and mortar, of which tho plastering is now 
black with ago, it is .31 feer high, and i.s entered by projected gate¬ 
ways with .steps, on the n<irth, cast, aud south, tho main entrance 
being on tho east. The mosque is paved with sandstone, and has an 
open court 247 feet by 223 feet, surrounded by arched colls 12 feet 
high. The in tho western wall are lofty; there are ninety 

colls in the building ; and tho roof of the mosque is surmounted by 
sixty-four domes, tho l.arger ones being about 9 feet high. 

Between mile and the 9th milestone, about four 
furlongs on the left, stands Kila Siri (Fort Sin) or Dellii 
Alai (Delhi of Ala-ud-din), built by Ala-ud-din Khiiji in 
1303, the tliird capital of the empire of Deliii, within 
wliich are tlie ruins of the Kasar Hazdr Sathun (Palace 
of a Thousand Pillars) or Kasar Hazar Mindr (l^ilace of a 
Tliousand Minarets). A little beyond the 9th milestone. 
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me road enters Jahanpanu (World’:, Asylum), built in 
1327 by Muhammad Sliali Taghlak, within which is the 
Biji Mandal (Tower of Triumph), or liedi Manzil (Altar 
Mansion), of which nothing now remains bur, a domed 
pavilion flanked by a four-sided turret or bastion, from 
the top of which there is a good view. For what 
purpose or when it was erected is not known. Abdul 
Hak Mahadis describes it as a tower of Jahanpana in 
which Shaikh Hasan Taher, a pious man, lived. He 
died there in 1503, and was buried close b\’, together 
with members of his family. 

Among the other interesting remains of Jahanpana 
are the Tomd of Shaikh Sala-ud-din, the Khirki 
Masjiu op Khan Jahan, the wall-enclosed Tomb of 
AAsm-uD-piN Chiragh Delhi, with the Tomb of Bahlol 
Lodi adjoining it westward, within a few yards of 
^hich in a room 33 feet square are buried the ministers 
of tins monarch ; and lastly the Sathpala (Seven Arched) 
bund or dam m the east wall of Jahanpana. This 
bridge for regulating tl.e flow of a stream which ran 

.'Tw Muhatninacl T..gl>lak 

of flanking towers it has a length 

tairs a.e held here on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Saturdaysl 

flexible-mornlist and o^ton rebukeriT?’l'''*'*' wax an in- 

was huilt in 1353, and his His tomb 

feet $qu.aro and 25 feet hiirh is in a domed room 19 

find 4 feet bipb. ThI buUdik^^Il^r^ 

pe adjacent domed tombs are A" ruins, 

and Fnrid Sh.aknr Ganj. thodoscondnnUof S;tlit.ud-dfn 

ground, known ns th J^Chlrki^l'ftcivi''^^*^^' oo rather high 

nior. probably in 1387 but thcJll? ’ j"* 

of Its erection. Its walls of daJk coloni^f 

--- park colo ured gramto are coated through- 

in iSs b^§ikandi?S\\f^^ was built 

from BadhouH. The tomb is 44 ^ convoyed hero 

**'**«'* 'masonry VomG.s'*“fr’ surmounted by 

KhiWim of Chiragh Delhi’s sKine * occupied by the 


K., D.e. 
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out with jilaster, which being now black with ago, gives the mosque 
an extremely sombre appearance. Otherwise it is in excellent pre¬ 
servation, excepting-the north-east angle, the roof of which collapsed 
in 1785, owing to the fodder stored in this part of the building 
having caught fire. Including a sloping tower, 50 feet high, at each 
of its four corners, the building is about 210 fectsquare ; has basement 
and upper storeys, 10 and 22 feet high respectively ; and i,s entered 
from the north, cast, and soiitli t)y Pathjtn gateways, projected 23 
feet from the walls, each furnished with a doorway 9 feet high, and 
surmovmted by a low masonry dome. The northern gateway, which is 
the only one now open, has a door with wooden folds. The wall on 
either side of each gateway is pierced with six windows, covered with 
screens of red sandstone, and there are similarly constructed screens 
in the side walls of the gateways. On the roof of the mosque stand 
89 small domes of plain but solid construction, and at each of the 
outer corners of the roof are small pinnacles. Its vuhr^ib is recessed 
into the western blind wall of a room *20 feet by 19 feet. The cloisters, 
pillars, domes, and the decidetlly Egyptian style of architecture, are 
much the same as in tho Kalan Alasjid, but here the likeness ends. 
The first noticeable feature on entering tho Khirki mosque is an 
extensive hall, the roof of which, exclusive of pilasters, is supported by 
fourteen rows of pillars, fifteen abreast and 9 feet apart, the continu- 
ity of which is interrupted by four open courts, 30 feet square, each 
in the centre of a quarter of tlie mos<pie. The basement storey consists 
of 104 small cells with arched ceilings, each coll being 9 feet square. 
There is also a cell between each door, and one in each turret, making 
in all 112 colls. During the convulsions which occurred in 1739, 
in the reign of Muhammad Shah, the villagers of Khirki took 
possession of the nio-si|uc, airJ lived in it till 1x70, when they were 
turned o\it by order of tho local authorities. M hen K<>berts(A. A.) 
visited tho moscpic in 1845, it contained “ 18 families numhering 
42 men, 42 women, 30 b 'ys, and 20 girls, or 134 souls in all, hesirics 
147 head of cattle.” 

ChikaCH Dklhi.—S haikh No.sfr-ud (h'n .Mahniiid, the last of tho 
great Chisti saints of Delhi, renowned as an author am) a preacher, 
was the chief disciple and successor of the famous Chisti saint 
Nhu<m-ud-dm AuHa. In the 82nd year of his age, he was stabbed 
to death by a fanatical fid'ir, who came to him for alms, and 
was buried close to the village of Khirki, in the room in which 
ho had lived; and with him were buried all that ho most 
valued in life, namely, tho cloak, the staff, the cup, and the 
prayer-carpet, berjucatbed to him by his great master. His self- 
denying life, and religious zeal, gainerl him the title of C/oVdy/* Dclhiy 
or “The Lamp of Delhi.” The tomb of Cliir^gh Delhi stands within 
an irregularly shaped oblong 180 foot by 104 feet, enclosed by walls 
having'an average height of 12 feet, the greater jmrtion of which 
was built by the Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1729. 

The main entrance to the enclosure, at its north-cast cornor, is 
a domed gateway of stone and masonry, with an arched door 
bearing an inscription on white marble, to tho effect that it was 
built by "Abitl Muzaffar h’froz Shah, Sultan,” in 1374. The tomb 
itself was built in 1350 by Firoz Shah Toghlak, during the lifetime 
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of the saint, and stands 35 feet to tlic nort)i*west of the giiteway. 
It is a single room, 30 feet square an<i 40 feet high, surmounted by 
a masonry dome with a gilt spike. On each corner of the r<jof is 
a slim pinnacle 8 feet high, and round it .a plain paruiiot, built by 
Khw4ja Muhammad Kh<iti, below which are twelv<; arclicl openings, 
three on each side, supported hy twelve red stone pillars; and except¬ 
ing the doorway which is in the central arch on the south, the otlier 

arches are covered with pierced screens of red sandstone, 'i'ho 
grave of the saint, surrounded by a dwarf railing, is umicr the 
dome, and suspended over it is an inverted gilt cup. Tn the 
west .if the tomb stands a mosque, and in a room at the nortfi- 

western corner of the enclosure, is the wooden scat presented to the 

shnne^by one Dakhni Beg in 1730, cut ont of a block of timber. 

IS / feet by 4 feet by 3 feet high, clal-.iratoly carved, and 
bears an inscription giving the name of its donor t-. “the worthy 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. Prince Ghulam Hyder, son of Akbar II 

compl"tion‘'^“‘^''* i*--* 

Somewhat in advance of the lOtli milestone, the road 
enters the fortified city of Rai Pithora or T>iithirai, 
hnown popularly, including its citadel, as Kila Ildi 
Pithora (l^ort of Rai Pithora) or Puihiia Delhi (Old 
Delhi), the last capital of the Hindu Kmpire of Delhi, 
and tlie first of the Muhammadan Kmpire. 

ongiiial citadel of Rai Pithora was extended 

cita^^*^r Khiiji, and tiiis enlarged 

citaoel Cunningham considers to be the Lul Kot (Red 

Rnf erected by Anaiig Pal II.* 

unfavomaWe ^“Story and exidoration is 

Stephen 

improved out sandstone, which was either 

which for^ nclrfy in 1052, 

The Toniitr were rAr,i had censed to be a capital, 

of whom, lUi Pithora or Chohans in 1151, the last 

»ad Ghoriftt the battle of defeated in 1193 by Muhnm- 

Put to death, and MuhnmL^H^K*””*'^ Hnthintj was captured and 
Indian conquests in chanre^ Ghazni, leaving his 

lieutenant M^lik KutAh favounto Txirkisb slave and 

^PlUl, and on thi dea?h n 
«>«<, as the first Jluhammadai soJer^gn „f Dellf'^ 
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Tlie leugtlj of the walls enclosing the city and citadel 
of Kai Pithora is nearly five miles, and within this circuit 
are situated the Jama Masjid or the Kavat-ul-Islam 
(Temple of Islam) or the Kutab-ul-Islam (Polar Star of 
Islam) or the Mosque of Kutab*ud-din ; the Kutab Minar 
(Tower of Kutab-ud-din); the Loha-ki-lat, (Iron Pillar); 
the Alai Darwaza (Gate of Ala-ud-diu); the Alai Minar 
(Tower of Ala-ud-din); the Tomb of Altamsh ; the Tomb 
of Imam Zaman ;* the Tomb of Ala-ud-din ; tlie Aiiang 
Tal (Tank of Anang Pal IF), which according to Cunning¬ 
ham, was 169 feet long by 152 feet broad and 40 feet 
deep. Under the heading “ Parana Delhi ” post, the 
Kutab Mimlr and other places are described fully. 

To>fn OF Altamsh. —Altarosh, though born of a noblo family, 
was, through the jealou.sy <jf In’s brothers, sold as a slave. 
After chans-'ing hands several timC'!, he became the property of 
Ivutal)-ud-di'n, the first king of the Slave <lynasty, \i-ho gradually 
raised him to a high position, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and api'ointed him Governor of Badiiun. Kutab-ud-din was 
succeeded by ins son Aracn in 1’210, a weak prince who in less 
than a year lost Bengal, Multan, and otlior places, on which the 
nobles of the empire invited Altamsh to rule. He defeated Aram, 
and a.'^cended the thorno of Delhi in 1211, as Sbains-ud-din 
Altamsli. the third and most illustrious king of the Slave 
dynasty, “who was never late at a single prayer, nor did ho 
neglect one.” Ho was bravo and successful in war, greatly 
oxteuded his empire, and died in I’A’lf), after a j»rosporous reign 
of twenty-six years, to be succeeded in turn by four children 
and a grands"n, so firmly had ho established his power. The 
misfortunes of his favourite daughter, Sultan Razia IMgam, the first 
and last rpieen of l)clhi,+ add a pathcdic interest to his tomb, which 
according to Saiyad Ahmad Khan, was bnilt by her. Certain 
peculiarities, however, in the construction of the tomb, fix the 
date of its construction somewhat eurlier, and Campbell is of 
opinion that it w.is built during the lifetime of tlie king, while 
Cunningliam observes that it is of the samo age as the Kutab 

• The Tomb of Imam Z.dnian ulin.-i Iuj(im Muhammad Ali, also 
known as the Tomb of Saiyad Hasan Pai Minar, situated about 
10 yards east of the Aldi Darwaza, is 8 yards square and 18 yards high 
to the top of the pinnacle. The jdain niarblo monument inside is 
7 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 18 inches high, and at its head is a stone 
lamp-stand 2 feet high. The tomb has a low graceful dome of red 
sandstone, plastered and whitewashed, Im^tm Zilman lived in the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi, and held some appointment connected witli 
the Kavnt-nl-Isl^^In, 

i VIdf page 36. 
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Mi'nar. The tomb, situated outside the north-west corner of Die 
Kiivat-ul lslam. is stated by Feryusson to be ‘‘the oldest tomb 
Isnown to exist in India,” and he writes regarding it“'I'hough 
small, it is one of the richest examples of Hindu art applied to 
Mabomedan purposes that Old Delhi affords, and is extremely 
bcavitiful, though the builder still displays a certain degree of 
maptness in fitting the details to their new purposes." The 
tomb is row open to the sky, but Cunningham has “good reason 
!?• j originally covered by an over-lapping 

•iu ^ single stone of one of the over-lai)pit>g circles 

^th Arabic letters on it, still remains.” Fergusson says about 
the roof that it “ was never completed, if ever commenced.” 
Stephen supports Cunningham, and writesFrom the remains 
on the top of the southern wall of the tomb, which I examined, 

satisfied that there was a roof on the tomb.” 
Ibo following extract from the memoirs of Firoz Shah Taghlak, 
S pottles this point:-” The columns of the tomb, which 

\VhJ I ^ better than they had boon before. 

I'm.w 'vas built, Its court had not been plastered, but 

dom^ I staircase of the 

Th?s m-dees if tbe f«»‘en piers of the four towers.” 

prolnblv^ m -iHn. foHginally had a dome, and 
prouamy paMlions. at its four wur.*- _ .1 


wide and 

outer Kail- faces; a,.d a 
a result of • ^^bc.e arches is the absence of keystones, 

exist These 

present use are richk^'in*! ? archway on the east is in 

<lecorate*i with scrolls^ Koriin, and 

gonal pillars tall and flanked by octa- 

arches spring. In the corners^^f^^i beauty, from which tho 

pilasters; iu walls nm beautifully carved 

finish and beauty ■ and in ornaments of exquisite 

or nUr^ih, of Vhich tl!l"?stern wall arc three niched altars 

9 feet high, while that on •? »s 7^ feet wide by 

fiigh. The central altar • *-s feet wide by 5 feet 

■ncher finish than the rest marble, and is of a 

grave, stands in the centVn tr 1'be monument over the 

base, 14 feet by 9 feet Ktt 01 room, and cotis-ists of a marble 

block of marble, 10 feat hv « # bearing a casket-shaped 

bier-shaped addition ff foot high, on which is a 

font high ; the total height of*nasonry, 7 feet by 3 feet by IJ 

Tomb of ALA-UD.niv u .® being 7 feet 7 inches. 

Jal^l-ud-din Khilii nt* ir treacherously murdered his undo 

ol Delhi in 1295 end Ali-ud-din Khilji .-eized the throne 

daring soldier, a ' viZo.fs^lr. yos\rs. Alri-ud-din was a 

'S'^ored Guzrit and a great nrelntect. He con- 

^<^ri, famous ttroughout*'?”J^ ^ harem its queen Eamilla 

uirnughout India for her beauty, wit, and accom- 
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plishments. He also added Cambay, Chittur, Malwa, D»5vagri, 
Telingdna, the Karnatic, and other places to his dominious. 
The RIogbals, who repeatedly invaded India daring bis reign, were 
defeated with great slaughter, thousands being trampled to death 
by elephants; and he delighted in erecting pyramids of their skulls 
before the gates of Old Delhi, 

Ald-ud-din built the Ilauz Khas, Fort Siri, the grand gateway 
bearing his nanio near the Kntab Minar, and many other structures. 
“ The grave of Ala-ud-din stands on the southern side of a court¬ 
yard about 400 feet long and 200 feef wide,” of which “about a fifth 
of the eastern wall is formed by the back wall of Altamsh’s exten¬ 
sion of the western wall nf the Masjid Quvat uMslam.” [Stephen]. 
Ffroz Shah Taghlak writes about this tomb:—“ I repaired this, and 
furnished it with sandalwood doors. I repaired the walls of the 
Abdar Khdna, and tlio west wall of the mosque, which is within 
the college, and I also made good the tesselatcd pavement.” The 
tomb, and tho extensive buildings connected wiih it, are now in an 
utterly ruined condition. 

Amongst other buildings of note in the neighbour¬ 
hood is the Tomu of Adiiam Khax, or the Blnilblialidu 
(Laliyiinth); tlie Masjid Jamali (Mosque of Janiali); 
tlie Temple of Vog.v Maya ; the Dar-ul-aman (Abode 
of Sufery or House of Rest, or Marzgan ; the Tomb op 
Balhan ; and Metcalfe House.* 

Adham Khan’s Tomb.— Adhant Kh;tn, apparently a bastard of tho 
house of Tinuir, was >eiit early in the reign of Akbar, to suppress an 
adherent of tlic Iidii'C of Sur, by name Ih<z Hahitlur. This leader’s 
wife I.’upmati, famous for her beauty and accomplishments, and 
a poetess of celebrity then, whoso name is still in men’s mouth.s. 
Adham Khan, having put Ha/to flight, took possession of hi.s chief 
town Sarangpur, and ordered the lady to receive him. Heing unable 
to rofu-c the compieror she ordered him to he admitted, but when he 
reached her apartment, he found tliat she had arrayed herself in 
silk and gems, had unveiled her face, swallowed poison, and wa.H cold 
and dead. Shortly after returning to the court, tho victorious general 
quarrelled with Azam Khan, the foster-father of tho young etnperor, 
and stabbed him to death in the Diwan-i-khji-s of tho palace at Agra. 

It was night, and Akbar being awakened by the noise, came out 
sword in hand and .said, “ Why have you killed my foster-father, you 
.son of a dog” Adham, seizing both tho arms of Akbar, replied— 
“Stop a moment, your Majesty, and first enriuiro.” So great, how¬ 
ever, was tho emperor’s wrath, that releasing himself, ho felled 

• The building known as Metcalfe House is situated about 900 feet 
south-ea.st of tho Kutab Minar. The tomb of Muhammad Kdli 
Khan was adapted to the rcijuiromcnts of a Kuropenn residence, and 
to this place Sir T. Metcalfe used to resort during the rainy season, 
Is’othing now remains of this once comfortable house but the original 
donicrl tomb, aiul even this is in a dilapidated condition. 
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Adham with a blnw*, and then had him hurled clown from a rampart 
of the Agra F'ort, which was done twice before life was extinct. 
Vague rumours reached Adham Khsln's mother Maliam Aiiga in 
Delhi, that her son was In trouble. She hastened to Agra to ij;tcrccdo 
for him, and her inHucncc was great, for she was one of Akbar’s 
nurses, arid had attended him from the cradle. When Akbar saw lier 
he said—‘‘He has killed my foster-father, an<l I liavo taken his life, ” 
to which she simply replied—“ Your Majesty has done well,” and, 
died forty days after from grief. Akbar had her remains taken to 
Delhi, and erected the handsome monument over her and her son, 
known as Adham Khan’s Tomb, or tho Dhutbhalian (Labyi-inth). 

This building, now used as a dAk bungalow, or rest-house for 
travellers, stands on the right of tho road from tho Kutab Minar 
to Mahraiili, at its exit from Kila Rai I’ithora, atul though chro¬ 
nologically Moghal, may in reference to its stern simplicity be classed 
with tho early works of the Pathdn period. I wo Rights of heavy 
stone steps lead up to the landing in front of the tomb, which 
omw * • obove the level of tho road, in an octagonal court 
^H) feet in diameter. On each side of the court, except that facing 
the road, IS a loopholed wall, 10 foci high, of which only a fourth 
IS now standing ; and at each of its angles is a round tower, with 
em )attlcd parapets, rising 6 feet above tho walls, which with the 
towers, are made of rough-hewn stono and mortar. The tomb, 
00 teet high also octagonal, stands, with a diameter of .% feet, 
a plinth 4 feet high, and consists of a central domed room, 
surrounded by a veranda, each of the ciglit outer sides of which 
If from squarely shaped pillars, some 

rornera K ‘Yo t*f singlo blocks of granite, the pillars at the 

L- . The roof has an embattled parapet 4 foot 

eifht is a pinnacle at each of its 

by a heavy looking spiko of 
and fnnt ^ plastered dome, 24 feet in diameter 

1*^ foof V.; V, ®P*’*oging from a sixteen-sided platform 

the mildly ii’ a small pinnacle at each of its angles. In 

which tho w«L "^ the central room, of 

niche 2 feet ^ i® arched doorway, with a 

hhilh/ialfdn op • above their doorways, is tlio 

Over the octaponal^w*^!!^’ namo tho tomb is also known. 

S the walU ®®'»tral room, which are 32 feet 

which orifrinnllt- si*teen-sided, and contain sixteen arches, of 
Y*f»nally, every alternate arch was ooon 

Khan, was"^r^°o" eTte 1^6** covered tho grave of Adham 

on the east side ot the^temb“°Th® *" the verandah 

of Maham Anga is mivtin^ ** monument over the grave 

to the west of the cannot bo traced. About 60 foot 

small gateway in tho ^ 

Tomb of Jamatt %k its court. 

known by his a/fas Jamal Khan, bettor 

Hve in NtorwwdrSl bmlt a mosque and a room to 

niins of which mav still village of Kuteb Sahib, tho 

uicQ may still be seen. Jamali was a great traveller and 
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a poet whom kings delighted to honour. He was in the height of his 
fame in the reign of Sikandar Lodi (1-18S—1517), and accompanied 
Humaydn in his invasion of Guzrat, where be died in 1535. His 
body was brought to Delhi, and interred in the room occupied by 
him as a dwelling. 

The mosque and tomb of Jamali are in two adjacent walled 
courts, situated about three furlongs south-east of the Kutab Miniir, 
The former is an ordinary mosque with five arched entrances, 
and bears a close resemblance to the Mot-kf-Masjid, but it 
has only one dome, built in the later Lodi style ; the blankness of 
its back being relieved by heavy stone brackets projected from it 
outwards. 

The tomb of Jamdli stands north of the mosque, in the north-west 
corner of a court 70 feet square, enclosed by embattled walls 10 feet 
high. His grave is in the centre of a marble-floored room 25 feet 
square, with a flat ceiling beautifully painted in bright colours. 
There is a flat, finely polished marble monument over his grave, 
without any ornament or inscription, and another similar monument 
close by, is said to be that of his brother K.imali. 

Teme'LB of Yoga Mata.— Yoga Maya, or the “ Pure Goddess,” was 
according to the ‘‘ iJhagavata Purana,” the sister of Krishna, and her 
original temple is believed to have been erected in the time of 
Yudhisthira, in the 15th century, B.c,, b\it her present temple, situated 
about 260 yards from the Iron Pillar, though very sacred among the 
Hindus, was built in 1827 only, may he, liowevor, on the site of one 
much more ancient. The temple, and twenty-one other associated 
buildings, stand within a walled enclosure 400 feet square, with a small 
tower at each of its corners. Most of these buildings, including 
the temple, were built by Sod Mai, an Amir of tho time of Akhar II 
(1806-1837); and subsequent additions and improvements have been 
made by Liila Hardhian Singh of Delhi. 

The temple, standing against a heavy looking building, apparently 
no older than itself, has no pretensions to beaiity, and is surmounted 
by the usual truncated pyramid, with slightly curved sides and a 
gilt spike tho distinctive feature of all Hindu temples ; and from 
its floor to its gilt spike it is 42 feet high. In a marble-floored and 
flat-roofed room^ 17 feet square, ontere«l through a doorway with 
a marble frame, is tenderly kept a black sacred stone, concealed in 
tinsel ami cloth, in a marble well, 2 feet wide and a fo»t deep ; 
and two small punkhas are suspended over it from the coiling. A 
four-legged marble table, 18 inches s<piare and 9 inches high, stands 
in front of the idol on the floor of the room, and offerings of flowers 
and sweetmeats are placed on it. About eight feet in front of the 
temple is an iron cage. 5 feet square and 10 feet high, containing 
two stone tigers. Offerings of wine and meat are not acceptable 
to tho goddess, and she does not permit the use of bedsteads within 
the enclosure of her sanctuary. 

Daii-ul-aman, —Tho I)ar-ul-amitn, or “ House of Rost” or “ Abode 
of Safety,” known also as Marzgan, supposed to have been built by 
Balban, when he ascended the throne in 1266, was, according to 
Batnta, so named “ because whenever any debtor entered this place 
his debt was adjudged, and in like manner every person found justice ; 
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every mftn-sliiyor, deliverance from lus a<lvcTsary ; and every person 
in fear, protection.” It was probably adjacent to tlie Kiishak 
Lai (Red Palace), bailt by Balban, which Stephen locates williin 
the city of Rai Pithora. 

At tho beginning of his reign, Balban appointed his cldol son 
Muhammad, a prince of great promise, Viceroy of the frontier provin¬ 
ces. After repeatedly defeating the Moghuls who inva(le<l bis father’s 
empire, he fell in battle against them in 12^."). 'Phis calamity,” says 
Barni, ‘‘caused great and general mourning. , , Prom that time tho 
deceased prince was called the Martyr Princo yA<»/<a/). ” 

The King's grief was great; “he held his Court by ilay, but at 
night he povired forth his cries of grief, tore his garment', and threw 
dust upon his head.” Tho remains of tho prince were brought to 
Delhi, and buried in the Dar-uhaman. 

Tomb of Balban, —Ghias-ud-di'n Balban, the sou of a Patliun 
commander of ten thousand cavalry, was itt his youth taken prisoner 
by the Mogbifls, and soUl as a slave to a merchant, who brought him 
to Delhi, where he was purchased by Altamsh. one of whose daughters 
he oyentually married. While Governor of tho I’nnjab, he jomed the 
robellina against Sultan Uazia B<;gatn, and was taken prisoner, lie 
escaped, .and Bairdm, when bo succeeded his sister, in.’ulo him Gover¬ 
nor of Hansi and Kewari. Subsequently, Nusir-nd-din Mahniii<l, 
the youngest son of Altdmsh, on succeeding to tho throne, appointed 
him his vuclr, and loft the government almost entirely in bin hands', 
while ho hunself lived a most simple and almost austere life. 
Balban, conducted affairs with such zeal, ability, and 

success, that Nasir-ud-din Mahmdd has been handed down to 

P«itron of Jenrning, tho protector of the people, 
l*oor._ Wlion this fortunate Kmpercr died in 
ie ’ D lu ^ P*‘o^Pcrous reign of twenty years, leaving no ninle 

®^Goted his successor, and ascended the throne of 
5ind last but ono of its Slave kings. His first 
other slaves who, like himself, had ri'cu 

<iVhu Ss?;''bi„"od.''' 

hk^rllirr'f 'v^ subjects with a blazo of pomp, and made 

sovpri^ion- ^ foRhed and popular. Upwards of fifteen dethroned 
in tho Kn~h **^8 t^'o sons of the Caliph, wore accommodated 

artri?s "'ith regal haspiUility, while poets, 

at tho’ VovaI ♦ parts of Asia, were welcome guests 

fforet^n ind i time, Balban adopted so vigorous 

bv birenemJ^r'* his arm was dreaded 

But in the nin r***^"^* subjects lived in peace an<l prosj>erity. 
son Prince MuTan^n^^d'^ B'‘‘hnn lost his faiourite 

sank under the ho>ng then eighty years old, rapidly 

reign of twenty years"^^’ honelicent 

Red'^aUco Bnrni, “ was taken out of tho 

who visiSi Dar-ubanidn.” Batata 

Balban, says He hnPf thirteenth century, when writing of 

Abode of Wetv THa <5 which ho gave the name of 

«wety. The Sultdn was buried in the building, .and I 
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have vi-;itod his tomh.” Bahnr also visited the palace and Tomb 
of Balbati. The lomb of Balban is within a few minutes walk of 
tlio Kutah Minar, and about a hundred yards from the ruins of a 
village now completely deserted. What remains of the tomb are 

four ruined walls of rough stone and mortar, 9 feet thick, denuded 

of stone facings, enclosimr an area about twice the size of the Tomb 
of Altamsh. Its dome fell in long ago, covering the grave with 
<Iebris, and the monument was doubtless sold by the neighbouring 
villagers, together with all the dressed stone. Of the four entrances 
to the tomb, those on the east and west bear fragments of inscrip- 
tion-s, now hardly loi-dble. Adjoining Balban’s Tomb, are the 
domeless ruined walls of a smaller tomb, believed to be that of the 
Martyr Prince. It has a biir arched entrance on the east with 
traces of painting on its inner face, and the archway in its southern 
wall leads into Balban's Tomb, Its western entrance is still 
In existence. 

fii the circuit of tlie walls of Parana Delhi stood also 
tlie Kasar Safed (^Viiite Palace), the Kushak Firozi 
(Turquoise Palace), the Kushak Sabaz (Green Palace), 
the Gliahutra Nasiri (Terrace of Nasir-ud-din), the 
AUSUAK Lal (Ued Palace), and the Palace of Humayun, 
all of which have been entirely obliterated. The first 
four palaces probably stood in the neighbourhood of 
tlie Kiivat-uMsIiini, while rhe last two were located 
somewhere in the city of Rai Pithora, tlie palace of 
Humayun lieing near its Radaun Gate. 

K_asar Sapkd.— The Wbito Palaco was built by Kutab-ud-ofn in 
120.", and in it wore enthroned most of tho Slave kings, inclnding 
Altumsh, Mahmdd, and Balban, as well as thoKhiIji Kings Jalul-ud-dfn 
and Ala-ud-din, and also Muhammad Taghlak. Foreign ambassadors 
were received here, .and it was sometimes used as a state prison, 

Kushak .i* luozi.—1 his palace, built bv AlWm.sh, was the rosidenco 
of his wfe, tho mother of Begam Bazia, Miisitd, the successor of 
Bairam, was enthrnno<I here, being brought for this purpose from 
Kasar Safed, where he was imprisoned ; aud hero also Mahmud, who 
preceded Balban, lujld his first court. 

Thk KdsHak Saiiaz was built after the Kushak Firozi. Tho 
youngest son of Jahtl-ud-dln Khilji was enthroned hero after the 
murder of his father by Ald-ud-din, his cousin. Tho palaco was also 
used for state functions, such as tho reception of ambassadors, etc. 

KusuaK LaL.— This palaco was built by Halban, says Saiyad 
Ahmad Khdn in 12.a5. He died in it and was buried in tho Ditr-ul* 
aniiin,* Stephen remarks “ Very little of tho history of this palace 
is known: Jalul-uddiu Firoz Shah Khilji is said to have visited it, 
after his coronation at the Kasar Safed ; he dismounted in front of 
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the palace to mark his respect for the memory of Sulttn nalhaii— 
next to Alhinish, the most illustrious of tlie Slave kings of Delhi-'’ 
Ala-ud-din also died in thi.s palace, and was huried "in front of 
the Jarai Jlasjid.” Balban’s grandson Kaikahad lived in this palace 
till he moved to his now palace at Kilokheri. 


Places of interest, adjacent to Kila Pai Pithora 
are the Rajon-ki-Bafn (Masons’ Spvin") south of Adham 
Khan’s tomb, winch derives its name from havinij been 
once occupied bj stonemasons, and the Hauz Sbams[ 
(Tank of Sbams-ud-din Altamsh) about a mile from the 
Iron Pillar. For Muhammadans this tank lias saiiitl}'’ 
and even supernatural associations, and round it are in 
consequence crowded the graves of princes, warriors, 
saints, poets, pieachers, and many others, making a visit 
to it both interesting and instructive. 


The HaUz Shamsi, named after Sultan Shnms-u<l.din Altiini-'=h, 
was buiU by him in 12*29, under decidedly supernatural circumstan¬ 
ces. It IS related that AH, the nephew of the I’rophot Mulmniniad, 
amioared to him and to the Cliisti saint Kutab Sahib, In a dream, 
which, when the latter was asked to interpret, ho ndviseil the Sultan 

to build n tank at the site of All’s visit. The sides of tho tank, which 
covere fully a hundred acres of land, were originally pitched with rod 
staiidstone, nothing of which now remains ; nml its bod has silted to 

such an extent that in heavy rainfall it soon nils up, and discharges 

* ground round T.ighlakabad. 

*k * fiVi!’ Khilji, finding, according to tlio "Tarikh-i-Alai.” 

occasionally dry, cleared it out, repaired it, and 

' ond some years later, Muhammad 

aghlak, also repaired tho tank, and punished "some gnicolcss 
S the chambers of supply.” Tho so-called '‘dome” 

01 fflof k; consists of a masonry terrace ^>2 feet square and 

«8iVti»on ’ mP woich stands a masonry pavilion, supported by 
square? enclosing an open room 24 foot 

believed to commemorate n visit of tho Prophot 
to be in iL«: ® hhd the print of his horse’s hoofs is suppo.sed 

manv «ro clustered tho tombs of 

neglected pocts, and other celobrities : north of it is a 

h\t:rrXe’tro;„r thelwi*'': ‘''‘= 

for tho ^ house built by some nicrchtxnt 

A^dheria B^h end ^ 

of “ Akhbir.nl.Ab>!{rf*»*^^mJ^^^ author 

of Ajmir and KutAh ^t® Mdsjid where Muln-ud dfn Chisti 
consistsof an onf.l/% thanks for Muhammadan victories, 

8 f^et h^h ^ 36 feet, with low walls scarcely’ 

0 places, in the western wall of ivbich is an arched 
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recess 6 feet hijjh, represonting the raasjid, facing which are two slabs 
of sandstone, marking the spot where the two saints offered their 
prayers. 

In the village of Mahrauli, a short walk from Adham 
Khan’s tomb, are the Moti Masjid of Shah Alam, and 
the Tomb, Masjid. and Bdoli of Kutub Sahib, clustered 
round which in silent homage to the memory of their 
patron saint, are the tombs of emperors, princes, soldiers, 
priests, scliolars, and others, some of which are noticed 
pout under the heading “ Mahrauli.” 

Well worth a visit is the Tomb of Sultan Ghari, 
about four miles north-west of the Kutab, in the village 
of Malikpur, where also stand the Tombs op the Em¬ 
perors Bakan-ud-din and Bairam. 

Tomb of Sultan Ghaiu.— The tomb of Prince Nasir-ud-diri Mab- 
mxld, the eldest son of Snllan Shams-ud-din Altainsh, is known as 
that of Snltdn Ghari, so named from the vaulted crypt or ghdr 
(pit) in which ho is buried ; and it may bo noted that his name was 
not Sultan Ghori, ns stated in some guides. The Prince was Gov* 
ornor of Laklinauti, and “ all the nobles and gentlemen turned their 
eyes towards him as the heir of his father’s kingdom, but the decrees 
of fate did not accord with the wishes of the people.” [Tabakatd- 
NasiW]. He fell sick and died in 1228, during tho Hfctime of 
Altdmsh, who brought his remains away, and buried them at Malik¬ 
pur, where throe years later, ho erectod tho present handsome tomb 
over them—a good example of tho first Pathdn period. 

The tomb, standing on a terrace 14 feet high from tho ground, with 
tho appearance of a square shaped fortification, has solid walls, sup¬ 
ported at each corner by a round tower, surmounteu by a conical dome 
built in tho Hindu fashion with layers of overlapping stones ; and pro¬ 
jected 9 feet outwards from its eastern wall, which is about 100 feet 
long, is a gateway 1)0 feet high, reached by a flight of twenty-two stops 
with a landing. Four feet lower than tho gateway is a wing on either 
side of it; its sides, together with tho bands enclosing its arch, are 
inscribed with versos from the Koran ; and tho lower half of its face is 
of red sandstone, while tho upper half is <'f marble. Tho terrace, the 
walls, tho wings of tho gateway, and tho towers, are covered with 
plaster, now black with age. Iii'iide the gateway, lending into tho 
interior court of the tond), isa room with a flat red snnd.stono roof and 
marble coated walls, on either side of which is a small marble floored 
room witli four n)arble pillars, supporting a roof formed of projecting 
stones. The inner door of the gateway is profusely ornamented with 
scrolls, and with inscriptions to the effect, that “ tho order for the 
construction of this auspicious building was given by . . . Abill 
Mu'zaffar Altdmsh, Sultan . . . in the months of tho year 620.” At 
tho inner entrance fo tho court, is a covered colonnade, 24 feet long, of 
fluted pillars, and on the opposite side of the court, is another covered 
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coloimndc of fluted pillars, facing the entire length of its western 
wall, in the centre of which is a marl)le-pillarod riio.s<iuc, 10 feet sipiaro, 
with three surmounted b)’ a plastered dome, formed by 

ornamental overlapping red sandstone ; the wall of the inos<jue is 
faced with marble, and its arches are also covered with inarhlo, and 
profusely ornamented with scrolls and beautiful <lc>igns, and with 
verses fioru the Kordn. In the centre of the court, stands the tomb 
proper of Prince Nasir-ud-di'n Mahmud. “ It is a flat octagonal 
vatdt about 4 feet inches from the level of the courtyard, each of 
its eight sides being about 10 feet long and covered with niarblo ; 
on its eastern side seven steps lead to the top of the vault. 'I'o ttio 
south of the vault there is a sm.all door 4-5 feet high ; tlierc is no 
other opening in the vault for light. Thirteen steps lead the visitor 
into an octagon.al well, about 25 feet deep and nbont bS feet wide, 
which was originally finished in granite. Its rot.f, wliich is strength¬ 
ened with fourteen stone pillars laid on their sides, is supported 
by eight double pillars stanuing against the w.all of the well, and four 
single pillars which stand a little way from it. 'I heso pillars .are of 
the style of Altdmsh’s work. In each of tbo eight sides there are 
two arches. The graves are made of mortar .and stone in the usual 
bier stylo, and are periodically painted with whitcwa>h. The grave 
of !Sasir.ud-din IS near the west wall of tbo crypt, and is the largest 
msiie, being about 10 feet long, 7 feet wide, and I* feet high, 
there IS a smaller grave in the centre of the crvpt. a still smaller 

second grave, and at its foot ’is the grave of a 
child. Jhe roof of the well is built of .substantial niasonrv.” fStc- 
pheu]. • * 

BAlRAM.-IUkan ud-chn Firoz .Shah 
s icceoded his father Alt.'fmsh in 1236, but his debanchcry. and his 

♦! rebellion. After an inglorious reign of 

.i\ months, his nobUs deposed him in favour of liis sister lla/.in 
Be„am, an^d 'J’lien he died m prison in 1237, his remains were interred 

ii tho^ilU^n Nas(r-ud-din MnlmuTd, 

D • ^ oc B<?gani was succeeded by her brother Muiz- 
ud-din Bairam Shah in 1239, who, failing to control his ministirt 

wSe rnte7red^in"^^ remains also 

Kftknn ud dfn Kic V 9^ Mnlikpur, beside those of his brother 

—Ai'iaS; H r '’'■ If 

tho tombs of thp<sB^o^emblanco between 
make!?t inscriptions 

1 ^ surn onXl iv other. Each tomb 

stone pillars • ha'^asmllif '^‘;'h*®-pin«onry dome, supported on eight 

tion. 1ho monuments ^ver ti:« construe- 

Thcdomosclearlv b^nn,?! are missing m both tombs. 

in fact built by Fl^roz 

later. He writes abmft Taghlak, about a century and a half 

son SuUAa Shams ni^r Tomb of Sultan Muiz-ud-din. 

had fallen into is situated in Malikpur. Thd 

I re-erected tho dome X tet?! undistmguishable. 

me, in© terrace, and the enclosure wall. Tomb 
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of Sultiin Riikan-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikpur. I re- 
paired the onclostire wall, built a new dome, and erected a monas¬ 
ter)’.” 

Taking the road eastward from tlie Kutab to Badarpur, 
pass out of Kila Rai Pithora between its Badauu and 
Baraka gates, and after a drive of about five miles see 
Taghlakjibad (City of Taghlak), with its citadel, palace, 
tanks, baolis, and other remains of the departed gran¬ 
deur of the fourth Muhammadan capital of Delhi. 
Adjacent is the Mausoleum of Ghias-ud dm Taghlak 
Bliah, in which are said to be also buried his wife 
Makdum-ut-jahan, and his son and successor Muhammad 
Shah Taghlak, the most cruel tyrant that ever disgraced 
a throne. Close by is the fortified enclosure of Adilabdd 
(City of Justice) or Muhammadabad (City t-f Muhammad), 
built by the tyrant Muhammad Shah Taghlak, in the 
citadel of which was the famous Hazar Sathuu (Palace 
of a Thousand Pillars). The smaller adjoining fortified 
enclosure, with its city and citadel, also built by Muham¬ 
mad Shah Taghlak, is variously called the Emperor's 
Fort, the Washerman’s Fort, and the Right Fort These 
places are fully described post, under the heading 
“ Tagblakabad.” About three miles from Taghlakabad 
is the Bund of Anakpur, a gigantic dam built by Anang 
Pal, close to whicli is the Siiraj Kund (Tank of Suraj) 
with an area of about six acres, built in 086 by Suraj 
Pal, the fifth son of Anang Pal I. After leaving 
Taghlakabad turn to the left at the village of Badar¬ 
pur; pass Kalkaji or the Templh of Kali Devi; 
pass on the right the supposed sites of Mabarakabad, 
Kiiizrabad and Kilokueri ; and then see the Bara 
Pula (Twelve-arched Bridge), across which is the 4th 
milestone. Two furlongs beyond tliis on the left side 
of tlie road is tlie Tomb of Khan Khanan, a littN in 
advance of which Route IV ends at the cross-road to the 
village of Nizamuddin and the Mausoleum of Sufdar Jang. 

Iemflb of Kali Devi.— Local tradition has it that millions of 
years ago, the gods wlio dwelt in the neighbourhood of the present 
temple of Kali D.5vi, being troubled by two giants, sought help from 
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Brahroa, the Supremo Deity. Ho referred tlicrn to tlie g«»ddu<.< 
Parvati, who from her mouth produced the godde>< Kushki I>'vi, to 
kill the giants, which she succeeded in <loinc : but froiii their blood, 
as it fell on the earth, thousands of other giiint-; sprang up. Ku^hkl 
D^vi still fought on, though against great odd<, fill from the eyebrows 
of this goddess. Parvati created the monstrou.s goddess Kali D.H’i, 
whose lower lip rested on the bills below and her upper lip touched’ 
the sky above.” After obtaining a complete victory by drinking the 
blood of the slaushtercd giants us it poured from their wounds, 
KAli Di5vi, some five thousand years ago, fixetl her jjbodo in this 
temple, and has ever since been wor>l)ipped here. The oldest part of 
the present temple was, it is believed, built in 17t)4, but the worship 
of KifliDt-viis supposed to bo .at least as aocient as the time of 
K4i Pithora. The stone, worshipped as the goddcjfs Kali D.^-i or 
Kdlkdji, placed in the centre of the temple room, is eomph tcly 
covered with brocade and red cloth, and is enclosed on llirec sides by 
a red .-andstone and marble railing six feet high, presented by one 
Ddrp Singh, whose name, and the names of the goddess, are inscribed 

on the left side of the railing. In 181G Mir/.a 
Rdja Keddrndth, the Peshkar of Akbar II, added twelve outer rooms 
to tho and surmounted the whole wirh n lofty pyramidal 

dome, after the Hindu style. In front of the temple there arc two 
tigers of redstone, over the heads of which is hung a bell, which the 

votaries nng when returning from worship. A largo trident of red 

tigers. Rooms have from timo to time 

K f *iP jj, eieven every morning, sweetmeats are 
smin^bed to paruike of them, and a 

brel^ .nd ^ temple. I’unkhas. lim- 

weeWvf;Tr is he^^^^^ tl>o goddes.s. and a 

♦hA ^ liiesdny.s, while crowds from Delhi and 

Ind ® to the temple on tho 8th of Chuitli 

made it the eanif-^i Af K* ‘ nothing now remains, and 

known as KhSki irumS remains the tomh 

south of Modern 

Jumna* ^ > near tho Milage of ukla on the bunk of the 

afo^twTn^lf6‘onYhe^^ ‘^'"'t 

flouri5ibin^ci*v ® Jumna m what was already a 

Kilugheri, K^ar MiSizzi and also known as 

to death ’in his pTce*’ at J:^>^Shaha^, Kaikabad was - kicked 
Jaldl-ud-dinin li&8 who tb*^ mstjgatii-n of bis prime minister 
first king of ?he Khilii ascended the throne of Delhi as the 

In course of timo it was Kilokhen hw capital also. 

Delhi {Old DShi)bLTthao“ (New City), Punfna 

Thb BarVPdla of P‘thora. 

oiencement of the ’sth Lie oMK*"'® situated at tho com- 

oiD mile of the road from Delhi to Muttra, span- 
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niug a minor affluent of the river Jumna, is 361 feet long, 46 feet 
wide, and has a maximum height of 29 feet; it is built of uncoursed 
rubble stone set in lime mortar. Each of its ton piers has a cutwater 
at each end, and there is also a cutwater at each side of its northern 
abutment. The approaches at both ends are Hanked by parapets, 
and the parapets over the arches and i)iers are surmounted by 
twelve miours on each side, each minar beius; 10 feet high. The 
roadway over the two northern arches is horizontal, and thence it 
slopes regularly downwards towards rhe southern abutment. All the 
arches are pointed, and their internal sides have three vertically 
projected bands, each 4 feet wide. The parapets, the heads of the 
cutwaters, and the mindrs, are covered with plaster. A red stone wall, 
8 feet high by 5 feet wide, formerly stood at the northern end of the 
bridge, inscribed with the information that it was built by “ Miharb.an 
Agha . . . chief of the King’s seraglio, who has knowledge of all its 
secrets,” and the ilate of its erection, contained in a chronogram, 
is 1612, though Finch crossed this bridge in 1611. Regarding 
this discrepancy, Cunningham merely remarks that the bridge 
could not have been built in 1612. The eunuch Miharbifn Agha, 
who belonged to the court of the Euipcror Jahangir, also built 
the eastern gate of the Arab Sardi. The wall hearing the 
inscription, collapsed during heavy rainfall in 1875, and fell into the 
river. 

The «]iroct moaning of fl/ira Pula is “ Twelve Bridges,” but it may 
he held to moan “ A Britlge of 'I’welve Arches.” tbomrh the bridge in 
ijuestion has only olcvon arches. Cunningliam disposes of this 
difficulty by calling it fiarah P»/. or ” 'I’lie Croat Bridge Beglar 
“ would suggest that the numo Ilura PaUa refers to the 12 abut¬ 
ments or piers that svipporf the 11 arches, tho word l^aUa being often 
used to denote tho abutments of a bridge;” while according to Stephen 
“ tho villagers of tlie neighbourhood” make “ har mean a great stream 
of water and pula a bridge.” Stephen very properiv regards the last 
as “ oven a wilder explanation ” than that of Cunningham and Beglar, 
but iloes not venture to suggest one less wild, and unfortunately no 
data exist for deciding the question. It may bo that twelve arches 
were originally built, of which an arch snl>seipicntly collapsed under 
the stress of Hood ; and certain peculiarities at tho north end of the 
bridge seem to favour this view. 

Tomb of Khan Kh.\Nan.— The coveted title of Kh^^n Kh.4nifn, 
moaning Lord of I>ords or Prime Minister, wa« conferred by Akbar 
on Mirza Abdul Rahim, who lies buried here in a shrine he built for 
his wife Mah Bano, tho sister of MiV/.a Aziz Kokaltash, the Klirtn-i- 
Azim. lie was the son of the famou.s Bairdm Khan, the friend, com¬ 
panion, and general of Flnmaynn ; and later on, tho tutor, guar¬ 
dian, general, and prime minister of Akbar. Be was five years old 
when his father was munlerorl and was then taken charge of by 
Akbar, in whoso service he greatly distinguished himself as a general 
an<l scholar; and also as a poet under thoof Ruhim. 
At Akbar's request ho translated the Waklat-i-Babri.” or Memoirs of 
Bitbar, into Persian. His liberality was proverbial. Having .sup- 
pressed a formidable rebellion in Cuzrat, he rewarded the soldiers 
by giving them all he possessed, and having nothing left for the 
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last nian who presented himself, he gave him his inkstand, do 
survived Akbar, and then served his son nnd successor Jahangir 
with distinction. When this emperor, with the help of his queott 
Nur Jah^n, escaped from the hands of his rohollious general MjiLS- 
bat Khiln, she chose Mirza llnhfm to command an expedition for his 
capture, and herself contributed twelve lacs of rupees for the pur¬ 
pose : but in the nieantiuie the Mirza died at Lahore in 1020, at tbo 
age of seventy-two. His biography, says Erskine, “would bo a 
history of public affairs of the empire of Delhi, during half a 
century,” during which time ho enjoyed “ the Itighost reputation 
for talents, valour, generosity, and learning.** 

The Tomb of Khfiu Khdnfin, sitUHted close to the Bira Pula, has 
suffered yreat mutilation from villagers, who garner here tho crops 
of tho adjoining fields ; most of the marble in it has been sUden, 
together with the marble monument over the grave ; and tho domo* 
and the walls have been stripped of their valuable facings, and are 
DOW covered wjth crass and broken mortar. 

The tomb of red sandstone and granite, consists of a.snuareplat- 
form 18 inches high, on which stands a basement 166 foot squaro 
and 14 feet high, each face of which has 14 arches recessed into tho 
walls, and three arches opening into rooms, except on the south, where 
through the central arcb, a Hight of 14 steps leads to the terrace 
from winch the superstructure springs. There are inscribed bosses in 
tbe spandrils of these arches, and the corner rooms are elaborately 
decorated with plaster patterns. ^ 

xiriTh f an octagon, 85 feet in diameter, 

still^ llff nn fmarble inlay being 

ovpr ?! latter aro two arches, one 

?oomV anH^^®'hT*k”? '"'^0 ^^le two galleries round tho central 
iW ^ of the former has a central lofty apse, with a smaller 

awes a^oornnmrnroom. Tho spandrils of these 

the double trianglo of tho 

tomb in ^®y®lArch ; and in tho west apse there is a 

A^nf Ld 1 lias been entirely dug up. 

iTwo marks tho site of th^ 

in^Dio monument which once stood there 

and tl“ncG®te superstructure, steps lead up to the galleries, 

there of each long side of which 

Sn?l ?omnd ^'^rmounted by a domed paviliL ; and an octa- 

^0 the centrJnf stends at each of its four short sides, 

surmounted bv a bfff^ circular neck of red sandstone. 
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PUUANA DELHI, 

Comprising Kila Rai Pituora, Kila Siri, and 

Jahanpana. 

According to Saiyad Ahmad Khan, Rai Pithoia or 
Prithiraj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, built the 
citadel and fortified city known as Kila Rai Pithora 
(Fort of Rai Pithora) in 1143, but Cunningham places 
this event as late as 1180 or 118G, After its conquest by 
Muhammad Ghori in 1191 it was called old Delhi, a 
name which subsequently included Kila Siri and Jabau- 
pana. The original coffiu-shaped citadel, with a circuit 
of H miles, had immensely strong walls 30 feet thick 
and 60 feet high from tl.e bottom of a ditch, varying 
in width from 18 to 35 feet. The Fateh Burj (Victory 
Bastion) and the Sohan Burj (Pleasing Bastion) at its 
north end are formidable structures, and the walls 
between them had smaller towers “ w^ell splayed out at 
the base, and 45 feet in diameter at top, with curtains 
of 80 feet between them. Along the base of these 
towers, which are still 30 feet in height, there is an 
outer line of wall, which is also 30 feet in height. 
[Cunningham]. In the west wall of the citadel is the 
mighty Ranjit Gate with three rows of outworks and 
traces of a portcullis. Timur iu his autobiography 
mentionsencamping, before he sacked Delhi, outside this 
gate, at au Idgah, then ‘‘ lofty and extensive,” now iu 
ruins and situated towards the HauzKhas. The eastern 
wall of the citadel was probably dismantled by Kutab- 
ud-dm Aibek, as a clearance for his Jama Masjid, and its 
sejimental course of nearly half-a-mile can still be traced 
between the Sohan Gate and Adham Khan’s Tomb. 

At the time of the Moghal invasion in 1297, the forti¬ 
fications of old Delhi were in such a ruinous condition 

» 
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that its iuhabitants were in a hopeless state of consterua- 
tioa ; and when the invaders retreated witliout attacking 
them, it was regarded as a special intervention of Provi¬ 
dence. Al^i-ud-din Khiiji forthwith adopted measures 
to prevent the recurrence of such an alarm. 'J’lie old 
walls of the citadel and city were repaired and strength¬ 
ened, and the former was enlarged by the addition of a 
wall running eastward from the Sohau Gate, and then 
southward to Pithora’s city wall, the length of which 
between this junction and the south-east corner of tho 

old citadel was no doubt dismantled and rebuilt. Tlic 

Jama Masjid, the Kntah Mtnar, and the White, Green, 
and Turquoise Palaces, were thus placed within fortified 
walls, which, mcluding those of the old citadel, formed 
an enlarged citadel with a circuit of miles.^ Amir 
Khusru states that Mabarak Khiiji ordered in 131G 
the completion of the city, and fort of Delhi, which 
his father Ala-ud-din bad left in an unHnished state.” 
Ibu Batata, who visited old Delhi in 1333, writes that 
the lower part of the walls is built of stone, the tipper 

whi e thpT^' Muhammadan, 

while the former belonged to M\ Pithora’s time. 

PunVna To n Pithora, or 

started from the Fatel. Burj with 

east wad oAhT "1 and southward joined the 

Tr^it tL . h at its extreme sbtUhern 

^est wall of the citadel, is nearly five miles, and iif this 

(tted Fortfbunt*by^nanff^p||“T/^^^^^ enlargod citadel is the LiUkot 

Muhammadan historians ho “peopled Dilli ” in 105:^. 

mentionthis fort at all • «« j court poet Chand do not, however. 
It has also been ascortaiiied reliable Hindu writer do so. 

construction from the wallifit® wall differs in matorial and 
therefor© inevitable thnt tk ® ^ citadel. The conclusion is 

ham a view, as is also the ‘ Cunning, 

clearly adapted to the Boec^i ^ shape of the now wall, both 

just named, which did P/^t^tinp the buddings 

" not exist in the time of Anang PiilCC 
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length, according to the best authorities, there were ten 
gates. The exact positions of only the Ranjit or Ghazni 
and tlic Badaou Gates can now be fixed with any degree 
of certainty, while those of the Baraka and Hauz Rani 
(Jates may be regarded as ascertained approximately; 
but the sites of the Muizzi, Bander Khal, Hauz Khds, 
and Bagdad Gates mentioned by old historians, can 
only be guessed at. The Baduon Gate, which Ibu Batuta 
calls “the principal gate,” led to a populous street 
occupied by cloth merchants, and in front of it drunkards 
wore punished in a contrivance resembling orthodox 
stocks. Here also Ala-nd-diii Khilji twice raised py¬ 
ramids (f the skulls of the Moghuls killed by him in 
battle, “ w'arning and spectacle to future generations f 
and here this ruler, as an example to his subjects, spilt 
the royal wine, “so that the ground was muddy as in 
the rainy season.” At “ the Bagddd Gate Sultan Ibnlhim 
Lodi put up a brazen bull which he had brought from 
Gwalior.” [Steplien]. 

The inestimable contents of Ala-ud-din's enlargement 
of Rai Pithora’s Citadel, may now be described, in the 
order in w’hich they are mentioned in Route IV of the 
Itinerary. The Jama Masjid (Great Mosque), or Kavnt- 
ul-Islam (Temple of Ishun), or Kutab-ul-IsIam (Polar Star 
of Islam), or Masjid Kutab-ud*din (Mosque of Kutab- 
ud-din), was commenced soon after Muhammad Ghori’s 
conquest of Delhi, by his viceroy Kutab-ud-din Aibek, 
on the plinth of a Vishnu temple built by Rai Pithora, 
the superstructure of which he entirely dismantled, 
with the exception of a few pillars.* Many neighbour¬ 
ing Hindu temples were razed to supply materials for 

* According to Mulmmmndan historians, who are followed by some 
I'^uropean authorities, KutAb-ud-din pulled down only tbo wosrern 
wall of Riti Pithcra’s temple, where be built a mosquo, and allowed 
the rest of it to stand as ii was. But Cunningham has conclusively 
proved th^t the superstructviro of tho temple was pulled down, with 
the exception of a few pillars ; and excavations made by tho Indian 
Archajological Association disclosed a large stone platform below tbo 
present Hoor of the mosque. 
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this mosque, and so thorough was their despoilment, that 
twenty years after ‘‘not a vestige of them was to be 
seeu.” [Zafarnania]. Ibn Batuta, who saw the mosque 
150 years after its completion, describes it as tin- 
equalled iu magnitude and splendour, and at that time, 
what with the magnificent additions to it of Altamsh 
and Ala-ud-diu, and the glorious Kntab Mmar towering 
above all, the tout ensemble must indeed have been ex¬ 
tremely impressive. It is said to have been adorned by 
Kutab-ud-din “ with the stones and gold obtained from 
temples, which had been demolished by elephants.” 
Altamsh placed “ iu an ignominious position” in front 
of the mosque, the statue of Vikramaditya, brought by 

temple of Mahakal; and Ala-ud-din 
Khiiji paved its entrance “with fragments of tlie idol 
of Somnath, for which he had refused a thousand pieces 
of gold. * The mosque of Kutab-ud-din originally 
consisted of a central court 142 feet by 108 feet, entered 
on the east by a main gateway with seven steps,t 
ea lug through a cloister with four rows of pillars, 

T wide, being in the centre of a vvall 

< eet long; on the north bv a ceuti*al gateway with 

two steps,} leading through a cloister with thr ee rows 

P> ais, and on the south by a central gateway with 

and a west gateway with five steps, both 
hrough a cloister with three rows of pillars.§ 


north gat^’f^thomosqu^ 

niosqlie wSTuilTbv this gateway states that the 

llOl AD Kutab-ud-din Aibok in 587 A.H., or 

ntrous^emples materials of 27 idol- 

dilucah ” which twice a thousand times a thousand 

value of> rf.V.VaiSg 

ing WM TOmmenc^Tn S''*®" ''!' states that this build- 

of the wS f'o command 

of tho .Sir.Seme^n™''"* 

Smith, the'ETOut!;? indiscreetly reconstructed in 1829 by Major 
AlKmsh>7 eiSnstns **0 used the pillars of 

Windows of Kntab-Td-di^s ro-arranged the 
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The floor of Mie court is higher than that of the clois¬ 
ters. On the west of the court was the mosque proper, 
or “ the hall of worship,” 147 feet by 40 feet; with five 
rows of fine pillars supporting a roof, three mikrdbs in 
the internal face of its west wall, and a dome in its 
centre. It is now in h ruinous condition, but the remains 
of its arches and walls are profusely decorated with 
texts from the Koran, and scrolls of fancy designs. 

The central court, intended as a passage, contains 
four masonry monuments of the usual Muhammadan 
type, as well as the famous Iron Pillar, and leads to 
the mosque proper through five ogee-shaped arches of 
red and yellow sandstone in its front wall,* which is 
8 feet thick and 101 feet long. This wall consists of a 
central part 31 feet. long by 53 feet high containing 
one arch, and a part on each side of it 35 feet long by 
25 feet high containing two arches. The centre arch is 
22 feet wide by 43 feet high, the arch on each side is 
11J feet wide by 24 feet high, and each end arch is 
10 feet wide by 24 feet high. 'I'he central piers are 9| 
feet square, the next ones 8 feet square, and the end 
abutments 8 feet by 5 feet, all built plainly without 
imposts.! These arches, called by Fergusson “the glory 
of the mosque,” were built by Kutab-ud-din Aibek 
after his return from Ghazni, whither he had been sum¬ 
moned by his sovereign Muhammad Ghori, and on the 
left pier of the central arch is given the date of their 
completion, 594 a.ii., or 1198 a.d., after which no 
addition was made to the mosque by him. 

There was a dome within each entrance to the cloisters, 
anrl also at the east end of those north and south of the 


* According to Fergusson this wail was built “without the least 
trace of any intention to construct n vault or roof of any sort. 
Indeed a roof is by no mean.s an essential part of n mosque ; a wall 
facing Mecca is all that is required, and iu India is frequently all 
that is built, though an enclosure is often added in front to protect 
the worshippers from interruption.” 

t Campbell says in his “ Notes “ The impost to the centromost 
arch is an addition of Captain Wickham. It should bo removed,” 
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central court. To form the domes course above course 
of stones were corbelled inwards, and the contracted 
openings at the tops were then covered witli stones laid 
flat. The correct method of constructing arches and 
domes was not then known.* It is stated ante, that 
some of the pillars of Rai Pithora’s Temple were left 
intact by Kutab-ud-din Aibek. According to Cunning¬ 
ham a few of these pillars may still he seen in the 
mosque proper, namely, twelve pillars in four rows behind 
the northern pier of its great central arch, and ten 
pillars in four rows behind the southern pier of this 
arch. The capitals and shafts of these pillars are gor- 
. geously oruamented, and some of them still support the 
remaius of ruined roofs. One of these pillars hears 
the inscription—“In the time of Fazl ihn Ahiil Mnali 
Matawali.”t The mosque when completed must have 
had 450 decorated pillars, of which Cunningham found 
340 remaining; while of the plainer sort he counted 
376, and reckons that 1,200 more must have been used. 
The total number of pillars originally fixed must there¬ 
fore have been about two thousand. 

To conceal Hiudu decorations every part of the 
mosque was plastered, and profusely ornameuted with 
flowers, texts from the Kordii, aud designs of various 
sorts. Time has, however, destroyed the plaster, and 
the Hindu work is once more exposed to view. Some of 
the pillars in the cloister east of the central court have 


this Fergi^on remarks ;—“ The history of this mosquo, 
as told in its construction, is ns curious as anything aboiit it. It 
seems that the Afghan conquerors had a tolerably distinct idea that 
Minted arches were the true form for architectural openings ; but 
omg without science sufficient to construct them, they left the 
tundu architecta and builders whom they omploj'od to follow their 
own devices ^ to the mode of carrying out the forms. The Hindus 
f. j time never built arches, nor did they for centuries 
in» .^*^**k ^®®®fdingly, they proceeded to make the pointed maen* 
®^™®.pfiaciplo upon which they built their domes. They 

as far ®s they could, and then 
+ Thi. meeting nt the top." 

^ disputed point connected 
tab Minir. MaiaKati means superintendent. 
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their capitals “embellished with human figures, which 
spring out at the waist from the pillars, and are covered 
with bracelets, armlets, and chains. The shafts are taste¬ 
fully decorated with cable and link chains, which either 
terminate in bell or tassel rosettes; chaplets and garlands 
are also profusely used in ornamenting the shafts and the 
bands of the pillars.” [Stephen]. Some representations 
of Buddha in the eastern cloister, and in other parts of 
the mosque, prove conclusively that it was not wholly 
built with materials from Rjli Pithora’s Temple, for such 
carvings would not have been tolerated in a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu.* There are also many other most 
interesting Hindu carvingsf in various parts of the 
mosque, rescued by the bigotry which coated them 
with plaster. 

The extensions of Altamsh to the mosque of Kutab- 
ud-dm, in about 1220, consisted of a wing 115 feet long 
at each end of his mosque proper, faced by three arches 
in a line with those built by him. From the outer 
ends of these w'ings, pillared cloisters 200 feet long 
ran eastward and met a cloister forming the eastern 
boundary of the added enclosure. The external dimen- 


* That the pillars used were obtained from several sources i.s, accord* 
ing to Cunningham, also proved by numbers of them bearing dis¬ 
tinctive marks; and ('ampbel! rem.arks : “The order in which the 
pillars are arranged, also indicates the working up into a now design 
of tlie remains of other building.s.” 

+ “ There are several narrow slabs of stono in tho walls and the 
roof of the mo.sque which represent scones in tho life of tho infant 
Krishna, and tho council of the Gods. 'I he best preserved of these 
memorials are the two noticed by General Cunnincham, and which 
refer to tho former of the two subjects : that on the northern outer 
w.all of the mos^iuo represents two rooms with a half opened door 
between them. In each room there is a female lying on a couch with 
a child by her .side, a canopy over her head, and an attendant at her 
feet; in tho left hand room two fcm.ales are .seen carrying childroti 
towards the door. In the right hand room two other females are 
carrying children towards the principal figure in the mom. On the 
stone in the north-eastern angle of the corridor, and close to one of tho 
windows in the north-o».stern g.allery, there are sixticnires: Vishnu, 
Indra, Hrahma, Siva, and two others which have not been recognised." 
[StophenJ. 
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sious of this enlargement of Kiitab*ud-d(n's inosque 
were thus abt.<ut 380 feet east and west by 280 feet 
north and south, and within it, at its south-east corner, 
was the Kutab Mlnar. Between the arches of Altamsh, 
which are in a very ruinous condition, and those of 
Kutab-ud'din, there is a passage 8 feet wide, and the 
former are loftier and more richly decorated than the 
latter, and stand on a lower level. A gateway in the 
south wall of Altamsh’s extensions faces the central 
gateway in the south wall of Kutab-ud-din’s inosque. 
Campbell says regarding these extensions that “ the 
pillars of the colonnades are of sandstone ... of 
different heights . . . the distances between them vary 
. . . as they do in the cloisters of Aibek . . . and like 
those of the mosque belonged to other buildings.” 

The extensions of Ald-ud-din Kbilji to the mosque 
of Kutab-ud'din, in about 1300, were both considerable 
and superb, and judging from the little that re¬ 
mains of them, must in their original grandeur have 
justihed even the courtly laudation of the poet Amir 
Khnsru on the work of his patron and sovereign. He 
siys : “His Majesty added a fourtli part to the masjid, 
which was built beyond the three old gates and courts, 
with lofty pillars, and upon the surface of the stones 

verses of the Koran in such a manner as 
could not be done even on wax; ascending so high 
that you would think the Koran was going up to heaven, 
^ain descending, in another line, so low that you 

^ tiT coming down from heaven, " 

pillars still standing in the south-east corner 
of the extension certainly lose by comparison w ith those 
o Kutftb-ud-din and Altamsh, but had Ala-ud-din’s 
arc \ ectural work been solely limited to his magniheent 
ga eway, he would still have been ever classed among 

1 builders of the world. AU-ud-dfu added 

cois eis running eastward in prolongation of those 

^tid south of Alt4msh*s extensions, and between 
e en 8 of these he built an eastern cloister parallel to 
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the east side of Altarash’s work. This addition of about 
380 feet on the east by 150 feet north and south has 
hitherto been accepted as the full e.xtent of Ala-ud-din’s 
extensions, but excavations made by the Indian Archteolo- 
logical Department favour the conclusion that cloisters 
were also built by Ala-ud-din about 320 feet northward of 
his own and Altamsh’s extensions, enclosing his un- 
hnished Minar and giving net external dimensions to the 
mosque with its extensions of about 700 feet east and 
west by 430 feet north an 1 south. Ala-ud-din’s southern 
wall has four doors and three lofty windows with red 
sandstone lattice-work screens, and only 38 pillars remain 
of the cloister on this side, projecting from the west end 
of which is the famous Alai Darwaza. All that remains 
of the eastern cloister is a gateway and 11 pillars. Ala- 
ud-din’s “ eight arches,” mentioned by historians, were 
most likely situated in the additions enclosing his un¬ 
finished iMinar.* 

Ahi-ud-din’s work shows less dependence on Hindu 
workmen than that of Kutab-ud-din and Altamsh, and 
it was in his reign that the school of Muhammadan 
architecture may be said to have commenced an indepen¬ 
dent and distinctive existence.! 

Ti)e Kutab Minab (Tower of Kutab-ud-din), the glory 
of Delhi as the Taj is of Agra, was undoubtedly com¬ 
menced by Kutab-ud-din Aihek in 1200, and completed 

* Mr. Beglar's oxcavaiions on that side of the mostiue have ex- 
posod the remains of a w;«ll of groat thickness, which was a prolonga¬ 
tion of the western wall of Alhimsh’s additions ; this wall is com¬ 
pletely hidden by jungle, although in some places it stands fully ten 
feet above the present ground level. The foundations of six arch¬ 
ways have been discovered in this wall, and those of the remaining 
two arc probably there also. 

t Campbell distinguishes thus between the work of Altjimsh and 
that of Al-ud-din :—“In the former the stone is dLscolourcd age, 
and a plain course runs along the outer wall, just below the springing 
course of the window arches ; in the latter the stone has a fresh look 
about it and the spring course is omitted. In the former the win- 
rlows are covered with lintels resting on corbels, a false horizontal 
arch being recessed on the centre face ; in the latter the windows have 
regular arches with voussoirs running through the whole thickness 
of the work. 
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by his successor Slmms-ud*dia Altamsii in 1220, ns a 
Mizana or muezzin’s station for the Jama Masjid of 
Kutab-ud-dm.* The popular belief that the tower was 
built by Rai Pithora for his daughter to see the river 
Jumna from the top of it, may be dismissed as purely 
mythical, as may also the supposition that it was named 
after the saintly Kutab Sahib of Mahrauli. 

The shaft of the Minar, standing on a plinth 2 feet 
high, and starting as a polygon with 24 sides, has five 
storeys—it never had more; and the inscription on it 
shows that the basement storey, 94 feet 11 inches high, 
was built by Kutab-ud*din, while the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th storeys, 50 feet inches, 4o feet 9A inches, 25 
feet 4 inches, and 22 feet 4 inches high, respectively, 
were built by Altamsh. The Minar slmfc is thus 234 
feet 1 inch high, excluding Firoz Shah's cupola, of 
which now only the stump 2 feet high may be seen on 
the top of it. The history of this cupola is interesting. 
It is recorded on the doorway of the 5th storey that the 
“Minar was injured by lightning” in 770 a.h., 13G8 
A.i)., anil “repaired . . . with great care” hy Fi’roz 
Shah Taghlak, who appears to have rebuilt the 4tU and 
5th storeys, and added a Imrp-shaped cupola 12 feet 10 
inches high to the latter, thus making the total height 
of the Minar shaft 246 feet 11 inches. This cupola was 

thrown down by an earthquake in 1803, and in 1829, 
Major Smith, the Executive Engineer of Delhi, substi¬ 
tuted for it, what has been called a “giotesque ornament,’* 
which was removed in 1848 by the order of Lord Hard- 
mge, and now stands on a small mound close to the grand 
monument which it disfigured.! Tlie total height of the 


V TArikh Makhtasar ” calls it the “ M;ixnah of the 
^ Campbell remarks that the position of 
j rpL ^ ^ Mdznah of Qutb-ud-din’s mosqxio is not out of place.” 

u w However, approved of by tho Kintr of Delhi, re- 
Major Smith reported at tho time :—“ Tho King has, 

convovcd to nio, through thfl 
Alajest/s satisfaction nt tho 

work as it stands completed ’* 
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Miliar, including its plinth and the stump of Firoz 
Shull’s cupola is now 238 feet 1 inch, from the level 
of the ground.* The present top is a small circular 
open terrace, surrounded by an iron railing. Sun 
and wind often spoil the enjoyment of the fine view 
obtainable from this elevation, and in stormy weather 
the openness of the position creates a feeling of insecu¬ 
rity. It ought not to be difficult to provide both 
shade and shelter to visitors, by crowning the Minar 
with a sightly domed and spiked i-aviliou, in the best 
style of Pathau taste. 

The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd storeys are of sandstone, the two 
first being pinkish buff, and the last dark red; and the 
4th and 5th storeys are of marble and red sandstone, 
the former predominating. The shaft of the Minar, 
girded throughout with either ornamental or inscribed 
bands, tapers from its base, 47 feet 3 inches in diameter, 
to its summit, 9 feet in diameter ; and while its three 
lower Storeys are vertically fluted, its two upper storeys 
are quite plain. The top of each storey, excepting the 
highest, is encircled by a firojecting balustraded bal¬ 
cony,! supported on elaborately decorated lirackets, and 
a doorway in each storey opens on to its own special 
balcony. According to Stephen “ the finish and 
elaboration” of the honeycomb work in these brackets 
is “ not surpassed by anything of its kind in Delhi, ” 
and Campbell remarks that “the honeycomb work luider 
the balconies . . . differs in no perceptible degree 

from that in the Alhambra at Granada. ” The entrance 
doorway at the base of the Minar faces north. This door, 
way was repaired by Major Smith in 1829 and by Mr. 

* Tho minaret of the mosque of ilassan at Cairo is known to be 
loftier than this Minar, but as “an independent building, it has a 
far nobler appearance, and both in design and finish far surpasso.s its 
Egyplian rival, as indeed it does any building of its class.” [Fergus- 
son]. 

+ Tho balustrades are the work of Major Smith, who removed the 
original embattled ones, and substituted for them the present “ flim.sy 
style of garden-house architecture,” utterly out of keeping with 
tho massive character of tho supporting brackets. 
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Lyons in 1873, and Cunningham complains of the alter¬ 
ations made to it by the former, who “improved ” it “ with 
new mouldings, frieze, and repair of the inscription tablet/’ 
It is remarked by Cunningham that “ the liistory of the 
Qutb Mmfir is written in its inscriptions.” They are 
numerous, generally legible,* and besides verses from the 
Koran contain the name of Abul Mazaffar Mtilinnimed 
Bin Sam, known to history as Mnlrammad Ghori, asso¬ 
ciated with that of his viceroy Kutab-ud-din Aibek ; of 
Fazl Bin Abul Maiili, the Matmoali of the Miiu'tr; of 
Abiil Mazaffar Altirash, who completed the Minar from 
the top of the basement storey in 1220, under the super¬ 
intendence of “ the slave and sinner Muhammad Amfr 
Koli of Firoz Shah Taghlak, in whose reign the Mfnar 
was injured by lightning and repaired in 13G8 ; and of 
Sikandar Shah Bin Bahlol Shah, in whose reign the 
dome and upper storeys were injured, and repaired in 
1503.t The spiral staircase to the top of the Minar 
consists of 379 steps, three of which belong to Major 
Smith s pavilion.” [Stephen]. Abulfeda, who saw the 
Mfnar in 1300, that is, long before the repairs done to 
It by Ffroz Shah, gives it 360 steps, which shows that 

n^ust liave added considerably to its height. 

Abulfeda may, however, be as inaccurate in this matter 


that ono nt least of tl.eso inscriptions has boon 

ronairlni the SnH?® ‘ restorations,” and contiuuos:-“In 

?one to tKo a the inscriptions, much damage has been 

pfaces the displaced or altered ; in some 

has been leff ^aeby imitated, and the sense 

indeed sufforedmt^^h^i* The archaeological remains of Delhi have 
of the Royal En^neers!^”™ injudicious handling by Major Smith 

a domo^ Mnveya the idea that tho Mlmfr was crowned by 

«nd Major Smith remarks 
stoucture^which covered the very extraordinary supor- 

the plain SQuare ton nnr ^P ^ followed 

inhabitants^ibou^Sia Vnn/w ®«. P?l^^ 

it/’ The MfniCp Kootub state it to have been told them, was on 
a pillared and doinS t*y Firoz Shah with 

bless Major Smith ^ these days would 

inhabitants.” ’ followed the recollections of tho ** oldest 
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as such equally distiuguished visitors as Thorn, Frank¬ 
lin, Von Orlich, and Saiyad Ahmad Khan, who counted 
345, 308, 383, and 388 steps, respectively. 

The Loha-ki-lat (Iron Pillar) stands in the central 
court of the Jama Masjid of Kutab-ud-din, about 30 feet 
east of the largest of this ruler’s famous five arches 
in the front wall of his mosque proper. Tradition 
assigns the erection of this pillar to Anang Pal I, known 
also as Beliin Deo, the founder of the Tomar dynasty, 
whose capital was ancient Dilli; and on it is recorded 
that Anang Pal II peopled Dilli ” in 1052. It may 
therefore he conceded that the pillar once stood in an¬ 
cient Dilli, but regarding the h-cation of this city 
authorities differ widely. Indian historians, includ¬ 
ing Abul Fazl, believe, and tradition is decidedly 
in their favour, that ancient Dilli was budt on the 
ruins of Indraprastha, but according to Cunningham 
ancient Dilli and Indraprastha were two distinct cities, 
and he places the former on the ridge near the Iron 
Pillar. Adopting the opinion of the majority, the Iron 
Pillar must have been removed from ancient Dilli, 
that is, Indrapat or Purana Kila, by Rai Pithora, and 
placed in his Vishnu Temple as an ornament, where 
Kutab-ud-din allowed it to remain, when he converted 
that building into a mosque. The inscriptions on the 
pillar unfortunately throw but little light on its past 
history, and it was not till 1848 that Prinsep, the great 
Indian antiquary, first translated them. The most 
important, deeply cut Sanscrit inscription of sis lines 
in ancient Nagii characters,* facing west, is referred by 
Prinsep and Cunningham to the 3rd and 4th century of 
the Christian era, but Thomas, Bhau Daji, and the 
best Sanskrit scholars of Delhi, give it a later date 


* In a note furnished by Cuntiiugham in 1872 to tho editor of the 
“ Professional Papers on Indian Engineering,” ho wrote:—‘M may 
add that tho letters of the principal inscription of Raja Dhava. were 
originally filled with silver, small bits of which metal may still be 
seen clinging to the angles of tho letter.^.” 
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than the time of the Guptas, who reigned till the middle 
of the 5th century. According to Prinsep’s translation 
of the inscription, “ this very lofty arm of the adored 
Vishnu was erected by Raja Dbava, ' a prince regarding 
whom both tradition and history are silent. jUiau Uaji, 
a great Sanskrit authority, states, however, that Prin- 
sep’s translation is entirely wrong, and gives the fol¬ 
lowing version of this part of the inscription:—“This 
Lord of the earth named Chandia . . . erected this 
tall flag-post of Bhagavaua Vishnu in Vishiiupadagiri 
(the bill of Vishnu’s feet);” and he identifies Chandra 
with a N6war Uiug of this name, whose coins are des¬ 
cribed by Cunningham. 

Saiyad Ahmad Khan gives reasons f«»r believing that 
the pillar was constructed by Raja Medhava, who was 
one of the descendants of Yudhisthira, and reigned in 
895 B.c. Wheeler calls it the pillar of the Pandavas It 
is difficult to glean the truth from this arrjiy of conflict¬ 
ing data, but it may perhaps 83\fely be stated that the 
antiquity of the pillar is not greater than about the 
year 500 of the Christian era, and that the identity of 
its maker has not yet been definitely fixed. The otlinr 
inscriptions are more numerous than important. “ We 
have already referred to the inscription of Anang Pal 
II: “Samvat Dihali, 1109, Augpal Bahi,” i.e. “In 
Samvat 1109 [1052 a.d.], Ang Pal peopled Delhi.” 
There are two records of the Chohan Raja Chalra 
Smha, both dated in Samvat 1283 [1226 a.d.], who is 
said to have been descended from RAi Pitlmra. The date 
of Mi Pithora himself is given in Samvat 1151 [1094 
A.D.], which is 99 years too early. There is another 
modern Nagri inscription of six lines, dated in Samvat 
1767 A.D.] of the Baudela Rajas of Chauderi; 

^bere are two Persian inscriptions, dated in 
1060 and 1061 a.h. [1651-52 a.d.], which merely 
record the names of visitors.” [Stephen]. 

Anang Pal I “was assured by a holy Brahman that the 
pi ar having been firmly driven into the head of Sahes 
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Nag, the Serpent King, his empire would be as perma¬ 
nent as the pillar; the Kaja, however, was incredulous 
and anxious to test a prophecy of such deep importance 
to his dynasty; he ordered the pillar to be removed, 
when to his horror, the foot of the pillar, which had 
pierced the serpent’s head, was found wet with blood. 
All attempts again to fix the pillar proved of no avail : 
it stood loose in the ground, the serpent was gone, and 
the event is remembered in the well known verse : 

Ktlli to Dhilli Bhaiy 
Tovidr Bhaya Mat kin. 

“ The pillar has become loose, 

The Tomars’ wish will not be fulfilled.” 

According to the natives of the place, Nadir Shah 
ordered the pillar to be dug up, but the workmen 
employed were unable to comply, as the serpent shook 
his head and caused a great earthquake; and later the 
Mahrattas failed to destroy the pillar with cannon balls 
which only left a slight mark on it. 

The pillar is a solid shaft of wrought-iron,* built up, 
it is believed, by welding together (by heat and ham¬ 
mering) succf^ssive horizontal cylinders of this metal. 
Cunningham wrote in November 1863:—“The Iron 
Pillar of Delhi is one of the most curious monuments of 
India. Many large works of metal were no doubt made 
in ancient times, such for instance as the celebrated 
Colossus of Rhodes, and the gigantic statues of the 

* The majority of travellers and others who have written about 
the pillar describe its material as mixed metal,” ” brass,” “ bronze ” 
or ‘‘composition;” but Jacquemont calls it “soft iron.” Dr, 
Murray Thompson, who analyzed a small bit of the pillar for Cunniog- 
ham was of opinion that the metal was “ pure malloablo iron of 7'66 
specific gravity,” Fergusson states that it is of “ forged iron,” which 
is also the opinion of the English analyst Dr. Percy, after testing a 
fragment of it. Captain Burt, R.B., doomed the pillar to bo of 
wrought or forged iron. ^ Saiyed Ahmad calls the material “cast 
iron,” while Dr. Bhau Diiji persists that “iron forms no portion of the 
monument, and that it is a compound of several metals.” Nearly 
throe hundred years ago the notorious Tom Coryat spoke of the 
“ brazen pillar,” which he had seen at “ Delee.” 
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Buddhists, which are described by Hwen Thsang. But 
all of them were of brass or of copper, all of them were 
hollow, and all of them were built up of pieces welded 
together; whereas the Delhi Pillar is a solid shaft of 
mixed metal, upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and 
about 60 feet in length. It is true that there are flaws 
in many parts, which show that the casting is imperfect; 
but when we consider the extreme difficulty of manufac¬ 
turing a pillar of such vast dimensions, our wonder will 
not be diminished by knowing that the casting of the 
bar is defective.” In a note, dated March 1872, fur¬ 
nished to the editor of the “ Professional Papers on 
Indian Engineering,” Cunningham explains that he des¬ 
cribed the Iron Pillar as formed of “ mixed metal ” on 
the authority of the late Mr. Frederick Cooper, Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, who in his handbook for Delhi 
under preparation wrote thus;—“The celebrated Loha- 
kii-lat, or Iron Pillar, which is, however, a misnomer, for 
it is a compound metal resembling bronze.” This is a 
strange admission from the head of the Archmological 
Department of India, regarding a matter so easily veri¬ 
fied, and stranger still is his statement that the pillar 
is “about 50 feet in length.” “The total height of the 
pillar is exactly 23 feet 8 inches, of which, before the 
present CkahHira or platform was constructed, about 
22^ feet were above and about 14 inches below ground. 

■ . . The capital of the pillar is about 3i feet long; 
the smooth portion of the shaft is 15 feet long; the 
rest is rough and shows defective welding. The lower 
diameter of the shaft is 16*4 inches, and the upper 
diameter is 12-05 inches.” [Stephen]. Cunningham 
wrote ju 1872, that an excavation made by his assistant 

the Iron Pillar terminated 
a out 3 feet below the present ground level in a knob 

* ® ^'^rnip. To this knob were fixed eight 

8 or thick bars of iron, on which it rested, and these 
were secured to stone blocks by lead.” He concludes— 
My assistant passed a bamboo right underneath the 
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pillar.”* * * § The pillar at about its ruid-height bears the 
graze of a heavy round shot, fired it is said by the 
troops of the Bhartpur Baja; and the sliaft is appa¬ 
rently slightly cracked across, the widest parr. (*f the 
crack being at the side opposite to the graze mark.f 

The Alai Darwaza (Gateway of Ala-ud-din) was 
built, as recorded in Arabic on its east, west, and south 
entrances, by Ala-ud-diu Khilji, on the 15th day of 
Shaval 710”, or in 1310 a.d.,”| and it may be doubted 
whether Indian Si^racenic architecture can show any speci¬ 
men more beautiful, in a constructive point of view, than 
this. It is attached to the west end of the external face 
of the southern cloister of Ala-ud-din’s extensions, and 
is about 40 feet south-east of the Kutab Minar. This 
extremely beautiful gateway§ was probably the city 
gate of Kutab-ud-din’s mosque and its extensions, for 
access to every part of which it is admirably situated. 

“The building is a square of 34J feet inside and 5CJ 
feet outside, the walls being 11 feet thick; from the 
inner floor to the domed ceiling, it is about 47 feet high. 
The mode in whicli the square plan of the l)uilding is 
changed into an octagon which supports the dome “ is 

* Not tmich can be said for Cunninpbatii’s accuracy, for in 186.S, 
he reported on the Iron Pillar:—“Hut its depth underj'round is 
considerably greater than its height above ground, as a recent excav.a- 
tion was carrie<l down to 26 feet wiihout reaching the touuihvtiou on 
which the jullar rests. The whole length of the iron Piliar is there¬ 
fore upwards of 48 feet, but how much more is not known, although 
it must be considerable, as the pillar is said not to be loosened by the 
excavation. 1 think, therefore, it i.s highly probable that the whole 
length is not less than 60 feet.” 

t Mr. R. Mallet in the “ Engineer,” dated 15th December 1871, 

expresses the opinion, “that if of Briti.^h cast-iron, the j>illar would 
have been broken completely off by the blow of a heavy shot.” 

t The prominent name in all these inscriptions is “ A bill Muzaffar 
Muhammad Shah Sultan,” but the name Al.'t-ud-din is suggested in 
the words “ Ala-ud-dunia-ud-dfn,” meaning “great in the world and 
in faith.” 

§ Cunningham declares it to be “the most beautiful specimen of 
Pathfin architecture ” ever seen by him, and Fergusson remarks that 
it “displays the Pathffn stylo at its period of greatest perfection, 
when the Hindu masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of 
decoration to tlie forms of their foreign masters.” 
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more simply elegant and appropriate,” says Fer^nsson, 
“ than any other example I am acquainted witli in India;’' 
the corners are ornamented with a seiies of arcljecl iiiehes 
which cut off the angles of the square. On each side of 
the gateway there is a lofty door, but tlie doors in tlie 
e;»stein and western side of the building are lower than 
tliese in its northern and southern sides. On the 
southern side, the building has a plinth very nearly 
10 feet high, with seven steps in the centre leading into 
it. The doorways are most elaborately ornamented ; 
each door is formed by a pointed horse-shoe arch, of 
which the outer edge is panelled ; the inner edge, wliicli 
goes a few inches deeper into the arch, is decorated with 
stone spear-heads; the arch springs from slender orna¬ 
mented pillars with plain imposts. Tlie outer face of 
the arch, as well as the inner arch, and the rectmmular 
bauds which enclose the arched doorways, bear inscrip¬ 
tions which in some places have been injured by time. 

The whole face of the building is elaborately ornament¬ 
ed with delicate chiselling of which not tlic least attrac¬ 
tive features are the bands of inscriptions. On each 
side of the doorway there are two windows of the 
Slime shape and style, covered with marble screens of 
lattice-work. Above these windows, the wall is decorated 
with small ornameutal false arches in panels, whicli 
from the distance have tire appearance of small tvindows 
in gioups of fours, the two vertical arches of each 
group being enclosed in oblong marble baud.s. The 
rectangular bands of red sandstone and marble wliich 
enclose the arches of the windows, and ti.e small false 
arches above them, are covered with verses from 
the Koiau and the Hadis of Muhammad artistically 
engraved. The spaudril, as usual, is a mass of fretwork 
wreaths and orunmental bosses in red sandstone. The 
upper portion of the southern face of the gateway was 
repaired by Major Smith, but no attempt was made to 
restore the stone ornaments. The interior walls of the 
gateway are profusely decorated with the most perfect 
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specimens of elaborate carvings; the chequered pattern is 
simply elegant, or, as Fergusson calls it, “of unrivalled 
excellence.” The large dome is remarkably plain ; Fer* 
gusson considers it “by no means worthy of the super¬ 
structure,” but its interior view' is not disagreeable, its 
plainness notwithstanding; from outside the dome looks 
lather low'.* The outer walls of the gateway were 
crowned a battlemented parapet; that on the southern 
wall was removed during Major Smith’s repairs. 

The Alai Minah (Tower of Ala-ud-din), or The Un¬ 
finished Minar, standing 435 feet due north of the 
Kutab Minar, was commenced by Ala-ud-din Khilji in 
1311, with tlie intention of building u tower just double 
its sizef ; but as an Indian historian tenderly puts it, 
“ his days di<i not help him ; the King finislied his life 
before lie could complete the design.” He died in 1316. 
Tlie Alai Minar is, according to Cunningham, “exactly 
like a gigantic cogwheel.” It has 32 external faces of 

8 feet each, and a circumference, stated by Cunningham, 
Franklin, and Stephen, as being 257 feet, 252 feet, and 
254 feet, respectively, while Murray’s “Handbook” 
gives it a circumference of 259 feet. It, is built of rough 
grey stone, on a plinth feet high, whicli stands on a 
terrace about feet high, and the height of its shaft 
above the plinth is about 76 feet The thickness of the 
outer wall is about 19 feet; the diameter of the newel 
round which the steps were to have been built is 26 feet; 
and the space for the steps round the new'el is 9 feet 

9 inches wide. There is a window on the north, and to 
enter the Minar by its doorway on the east, involves an 
tiwkward climb of about 8 feet. Had the Minar been 

* Til© dome is a pure hemisphere, jind hu.s been found funlt with 
as not being high enough ; but timt depends on the point from '.vbich 
it is viewed. 

+ Amir Khusru writes about this Mfndr:—‘‘Ho then resolved to 
make a pi'ir t‘> the lofty Min.-tr of the Jama ilasjid, which Slfnifr was 
then the single celebrated one of the time, and to raise it so high 
that it could not be exceeded .... He ordered the circumference 
of the new Mimfr to be made double that of the old one, and to make 
it higher in the same proportion.” [Elliot’s History of India.] 
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completed it would have been about 500 feet high, and 
it was probably intended to case it externally with red 
saJidstone and white marble, elaborately fluted, and {u*o- 
fusely decorated. lu fact, this Mfnar was evidently 
meant to be the last and crowning work of the greatest 
builder of his age, and but for the destiny that limits 
human ambitiou, would doubtless have been one of the 
wonders of the world. 

Kila Siri (Fort Siri), or Delhi Alai (Delhi of Ala-ud- 
din), situated about 2 miles north-east of the cita<lel of 
Hal Pithora’s city, was, according to Saiyad Ahmad Khan, 
built by Ali-ud-diu Khiiji in 1303, in or near the village 
of Siri, after whicb it was named by him. Cunningham 
has ideutihed Siri with modern Shahpur or Sbaliabad. 

The gradually increasing population, outside and north 
of the fortified city of Rai Pithonx, required protection 
from the attacks of both Moghals and Mewati robbers,* 
and to meet this demand, Ala-ud-diii repaired Kila Kai 
Pithora, aud built this fort with stone and lime mortar, 
the skulls of eight thousand Moghals being buried in 
its foundation and walls, as a signal act of revenge. 

Siri was fin- many years a place of great military and 
architectural importance, and Timur describes it thus :— 
** It is a round city. Its buildings are lofty. They are 

surrounded by fortifications built of stone and brick, and 

they are very strong .... Siri has seven gates, four 
towards the outside, and three on the inside towards 
Jahanpana. It contained the famous Kasar Hazar 
feathun (Palace of a Thousand Pillars), and also tlie 
Kushak Lai (Red Palace), where Ala-ud-diu died. 

bin was on completion occupied by Ala-ud-din aud 
ms court, and continued to be the third capital of the 
Muhammadan Empire of Delhi till 1323, when Sultan 

las-ud-dfn Taghlak transferred the seat of the empire 


serious conlfderaHon o* * AlsTdd'ln J'”' 

throne • anrf v * Aia-ud-dln Khilji. when ho cnmo to tbi 

into the country 0^1 “"d -''Ore 
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to Taghlakabad. Siri was razed by Slier Shah in 
1542, and its materials were used by liim for building 
his city known as Delhi Shershahi. 

The Kasar Hazar Sathox (Palace of a Thousand 
Pillars), or the Kasar Hazar Mixar (Palace of a 
Thousand Minarets) was built by Ala-ud-din after the 
invasion of Janghis Khan in 1303. On their sudden 
retreat, Ala*ud*din caused this palace to be built on 
the site of his encampment; and at the same time he 
built round it the fortification just, described as Fort 
Siri. According to the custom of tiie tinie, the heads 
(if thousands of Moglials were buried in the fouudaticm 
and walls of this palace, which was sitmtted in the 
western lialf of the fort. The meagre ruins of this 
])alace suggests nothing regarding it.s former grandeur, 
and the historical associations connected with it. 

Tt was here that Bialik Kafur, the distinguished 
general and prime minister of Ala-nd-din, displayed the 
plunder of Arangal : and that thirty-five days after the 
death of Ala-ud-din, the slaves of his successor Kutab-ud- 
din Mabarak Shah treacherously murdered Malik Kafilr. 
Here also in 1320 Khusru Khan's* Hindu followers as¬ 
sassinated Kutab-ud-din Mabarak Shah and a few 
months later Khusru Khan wasexecuted by the order of 
Ghias ud-din Taghlak, “on the very spot wdicre he had 
killed Kutab-ud-dfn. His head and body were thrown 
from the palace, as he had done with the head of his pre¬ 
decessor”: and Ghias-ud-din Taghlak “in the presence of 
the assembled nobles, wept over the nnhapiiy fate which 
had befallen Kutab-ud din, and the otlier sons of Ala- 
ud-dfn, his patron.” 


* KutHb-ud-<l(n Mabitmlc Shuh conferred the life of ^^aHk Khnsrii 
Khan on a low caste favourite named Hasan Parwari, and made him 
liis prime minister. This mon'^ter munlcrcd his mastev and all the 
royal princes, and then mounted the throne in 1321 with the title 
of Na'<ir-ud-din. After a disgraceful reign of five months, ho was 
defeated and killed by Gh^^•/.i Taghlak, Governor of Lahore, 
who, ns no royal prince was left to succeed, was elected to the 
throne of Delhi in 1321, as Ghias ud-dfn Taghlak. 
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After the completion of Kila Siri by Ala-ud-din, the 
suburb of Kila Hai Pithoni increased -so j^rcatiy, as not 
only to reach Siri, but also to encroach on the villages of 
Hauz Ratii, Tuti Saiai, and Khirki. Tlie population in 
this area still suffered much from Mbwati robbers, by 
whom “girls at the well, and water-carriers at tlio Hauz, 
were constantly assaulted . . . and stripped of all their 
clothing.’' To protect his subjeots, botchielly to perpe¬ 
tuate his own name, Muhammad Shall Taehlak enclosed 
this densely populated area by walls in 1327, and named 
this new fortified city JaoAnpana (World's Asylum). Iis 
northern w^all, between the north-west end of Ih^i Pitliora’s 
city wall, and the south-west end of Kila Siri, was about 
2 miles long ; its soutliern wall wasabuit 2j- miles long; 
and its eastern wall, between the east end of its southern 
w’all, and the south-east end of Kila Siri, was about 
IJmile long. The whole length of the three walls %vas 
thus about 5^ miles, and they were pierced with thirteen 
gates, <.f which one of six in the northern wall was called 
the Hauz Khas Darwaza, as it was situated nearest the 
Hauz Kbas of Ala-ud-dju Khilji. Of the remaining 
seven gates in the southern and eastern walls, two are 
kunwn to history as the Hauz Rani and Baraka gates. 

Timur writes thus about Jahanapanu ;—“ Wlicii my 
mind w'as no longer occupied with the destruction of 
the people of Delhi, I took a ride round the cities , . . 
From one to another* —a considerable distance—runs 
a strong wall built of stone and cement, the part called 
Jahaupana is in the centre of the iuliabited area.” Ibn 
Batuta describes Jahinpaua as “ specially designed for 
the residence of the reigning Snltan of India, Muham¬ 
mad Shah; be built it, and it was his intention to con¬ 
nect all these four cities f together by one and tho same 
wall He raised a portion of it, but abandoned its 
completion, in consequence of the enormous expense its 
erection would have entailed.” 


* That is, 
t Kila RAi 


from Kila Siri to Kila R« Pithorn. 

rithora, Kila Siri, Jahdnpana, and Tachlakitbiid. 


MAHRAULI AND ITS SHRINES. 

Kutab-ud-diii Bakhtyar Kaki of Ush or briefly 
Kutab Sahib, a Ciiisti saint, came to Dellii with tlie con¬ 
quering hordes of Muhammad Ghori, full of zeal for the 
conversion to Islamism of idolatrous Hindus, and settled 
at the village of Mahrauli, in which evei*ythiug of pre¬ 
sent interest owes its very existence to the presence in 
it of the Tomb of Kutab Sahib. He is said to have lived at 
enmity with Muhammad Ghori, but was held in great 
respect by both Kuta'b-ud-dfn Aibek and Altamsh; and 
on his death in 1236, which is believed to have occurred 
in a reverie, when he was only fifty-two years old, the 
latter Sultan performed his funeral rites. He bequea¬ 
thed his cloak and staff to his disciple Farid Shakr Ganj 
of Pak Patanuear Multan, and this saint came to Delhi and 
covered his grave with earth “from the Hauz Slmmsi”; 
and to this day nothing but a mound of earth, white¬ 
washed with lime and covered with a piece of white cloth 
to conceal it from profane eyes, adorns the grave of 
Kutab Sahib. The saint KhwajaKhizr, who still “regu¬ 
lates the weather and the price current of grains,” 
is said to have appeared to him in a dream, and given 
him the power of prophecy. When his friend and 
master Muin-ud-dm Chisti visited Delhi, Kutab Sahib 
wished to return with him to Ajmir, but was dissuaded 
by the people of Delhi, who begged him to remain 
with them^ “for their welfare, and the honour of 
their city. Kutab Sahib lived and died a popular 
priest, and the honour paid to bis memory by his co¬ 
religionists, has for centuries far exceeded in depth and 
sincerity that accorded by them to even the greatest 
of their emperors. The tomb of the saint is in an 
irregular oblong enclosure, 98 feet by 57 feet, the 
walls and gates of which were built at various times by 
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his admirers,* aud is surrouuded by wooden railings, 
21 feet square by 2 feet high. A few feet from it are 
the tombs of Saiyads Ahmad and Muhammad, sous of 
Kutab Sahib; of Taj-ud-din Ushi ; of Badr-nd-din 
Ghazuavi; of Imaui-ud-diu of Abdal ; and (►f majiy 
others, to all of whom their faith was a great reality. 
There are also other tombs of more or less iniportnnee 
requiring a passing notice, before those of three 
emperors of Delhi are reached. 

The tombs of the Nawabs of Jbajjar are in a walled 
enclosure, 57 feet by 54 feet, with a small mosque on its 
western side. The most important monument in tiiis 
group is of plain marble, 10 feet square by .1 feet higli, 
under which are buried Nijabaih Ali, the brst Nawab, 
and bis wife. The principality of Jhajjar was irranted 
to him by Lord Lake, on behalf of the British (Jovern- 
raent. Abdul Rahman Khan, the last Nawab of Jhajjar, 
was hanged for complicity iu the rebellion of 1857, and 
his body was disposed of, by the orders of Government, 
as that of a common felon. 

The tomb of Mu’atmad Khan is in an enclosure, 
35 feet square, with walls 10 feet high, of red sandstone, 
surmounted by an open parapet 2 feet high. The 
monument. 3 feet high, is of plaiu marble, and stands 
on a masonry platform of the same height. Mu’atmad 
Khan, whose real name was Khwaja Nur, tvas a eunuch 
of t^ court of Aurangz^b, and was successively com¬ 
mandant of the forts of Gwalior and Agra. There are 
our other monumeuts in this enclosure, which belong 
to the family of Mirza Ilahi Bakeh of Nizamuddin. 


nsive 
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I'he tombs of the Nawabs of Banda are in a small 
cemetery close to Kuiab Sahib’s tomb. Three of them 
of marble are profusely and beautifully ornamented with 
embossed scrolls, fancy patterns, and flowers. Since 
the rebellion of 1857, the Nawabs of Banda do not 
send tbeir dead for burial here. 

The Tomb of Zabta Khan is a beautiful marble 
monument on a marble platform, 11 feet square by 
4 feet high, and below an equally beautiful monument 
by his side, js the grave of his wife. Zabta Khan, 
who died in 1785, was the infamous prime minister of 
Shah Alam II, and the father of the still more in¬ 
famous Ghulam Kadir Khan, wlio brutally blinded this 
emperor,* and after submitting helpless queens and 
ro 3 'al princes to shameful indignities, was finally him¬ 
self overtaken by as cruel a fate as any recorded in 
history. While attempting to escape on liorsehack from 
the Fort of Meerut, with saddle-bags full of jewellery 
and precious stones, plundered from liis imperial victims 
at Delhi, he fell into a pit, and being captured, was 
despatched to his arch enemy Scindia. “ On his arrival 
at Muttra, Scindia inflicted upon him the punishment 
of tushheer. sending him round the bazaar on a jackass, 
with his face to the tail, atid a guard instructed to 
stop at every considerable shop, and beg a c.oivrie^ in 
the name of the Nawiib of the Bawurree. The wret- 


* “ Tho spoiler then ordered his followers lo torture the sons and 
grandsons of tlie emperor, who had followed, and now surrounded 
their parent. This last outrage hiokc down the old man’s patience. 
“ Take my .siiiht,” ho cried, “rather than force upon it scenes like 
tljese.” (Jholam Kadir at once leaped frotn the throne, felled the old 
man to the ground, threw him<=elf upon the prostrate monarrb’s breast, 
and, so the best historians state, struck out at least one of Iiis eyes 
with his own dagger. Then rising, ho ordered a bystander, appa¬ 
rently a member of the household—Yakoob Aloe himself—to com- 
l»leto the work. On his refusing, he slew him with his own hand. The 
emperor was then completely blinded by the Puthans, and removed 
to Sulecmgurh, amid the shrill lamentation of women, and the 
calmer, but not less passionate curses of men, who were not.«courged 
into silence without some difficulty sml delay.” [Keene’s Moghul 
Empire]. 
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ched man becoming abusive nmler tins conteni]itnous 
treatment, his tongue was torn out (»f his month. 
Gradually be was mutilated further; being first blinded, 
as a retribution for his treatment of the m^peror, and 
subsequently deprived of his nose, ears, liands, and feet, 
and sent to Delhi. Death came to his relief on the 
road, it is believed by his being baui^ed upon a tree, 
3rd March 1789 ; and the mangled trunk was sent to 
Delhi , where it was laid before the sightless monarch, 
the most ghastly nnzznr that ever was j)rcscnted in the 
Deeivan Khas.” [Keene]. 

The Mosque of Kutah Sahib, an ordinary lo<'king 
building, 33 feet by 21 feet, is separated bv a lane 
from the tomb of the saint. The back wall of tlie 
mosque, with the usual recessed arches, is supposed to 
have been built of mud by Kutah Sahib liim.self. A 
row ef three-arched rooms was added to this wall in 
the reign of Salim Shah in Ihf)!. and a second similar 
addition was made by Farokhsir in 1717, recording 
which there is an inscription on the face of the mosque. 

Tlie Baoli or spring of Kutah Sahib, 90 f.'ct by 4’2 

feet, is situated about 75 feet east of the saint’s mosque. 

It is 75 feet deep, and the usual deptli of water in it is 

40 feet, but sometimes more. A servant and favourite 

of Bahadur Shah II, named Hafiz Muhammad Dfiud, 

erected the buildings round it in 1846, for the use of 

the Khadims* of the tomb. In general style the Btloli 

resembles that of Nizam-ud-din, and its main entrance 

IS on the west through double-storeyed arched rooms, 

while the walls on the north, east, and south have 

three tiers of recessed arches, and arched rooms of 
various depths. 

The Moti Masjid of Mahrauli, though not so beauti- 
u as Its namesakes at Agra and Delhi, enjoys the dis- 
mction of proximity to the remains of many illus- 
^lous dead. It was built in the year 1709 by Shah 


and the full expression hcr« shov»ld bo 
tihadxvi.x.Darga, moaDiug a servant who takes care of a tomb. 
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Alam I, the eldest surviving sou and successor of the 
Emperor Auraugzeb. The mosque proper of white 
marble, 45 feet bj 13 feet, stands on a plintli 2 feet 
high, is surmounted by three domes of white marble 
striped vertically with narrow bands of black slate, 
and above its front wall rise six marble pinnacles, the 
two central ones being the highest; on the back wall 
there are only four pinnacles. The pavement, 45 feet 
by 15 feet, in front of the mosque proper, is of the 
usual carpet pattern in black slate and white marble. 
A masoniy doorway in the court of the mosque leads 
to a marble-walled and paved court, in which are the 
tombs of three emperors of Delhi, and adjoining this 
court is a piece of ground, partially enclosed, where lie 
buried some consorts of emperors, and other members 
of the Imperial family of Delhi. 

Muazzam, the eldest surviving sou of Aurangz^b, 
defeated and killed his brothers, and ascended the throne 
in 1707 as Bahadur Shah I. He is, however, better 
known as Alam Shah I. He was tolerant, learned, and 
pious; notwithstanding which he indicted signal defeats 
on the Sikhs, and did more to check the rising power of 
the Mahrattas, than did his all-powerful father with the 
undivided resources of a mighty empire at his disposal. 
He di^d in 1712, aged 72, and his son and successor 
Jahandar Shah built the marble walls enclosing his 
tomb and the tombs of three of his descendants. There is 
an inscription in the marble wall at the lieadof his tomb. 

The Tomb of Shah Alam II* is of white marble 
and stands on a slab of the same material. It is 


* Ali Gauhar, or Sbab Alam 11, was tho weak and unfortunate 
omi'oror, who was po brvitally deprived of sight by tho Kohilla Chief¬ 
tain Ghulam Kddir. In the ft)rty-sevoii y»'ar.s between the death of 
Shah Alam I and the accession of Shah AUm II, seven emperors 
occupied tho throne of Delhi, four at leastof whom were nssas.'sinatod. 
In 1803, tho British rescued him from the Mahrattas, took him under 
their protection, granted liim a pension, and while allowing him to 
retain the title of Emper'-r of Delhi, restricted his sovereign power to 
the precincts of Shah .Jnhan’s Port at Delhi. 
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inscribed with the Muhammadan creed, and verses from 
the Korai), and there is an inscription in its headstone 
by Mil* Kalau Rizvi, part of which reads thus :—“ Shah 
Alam, the Protector of mankind, has left this world for 
the pleasure-ground of Eden.” 

The tomb of Akbarll was erected by his son and 
successor Bahadur Shah IT, who left a vacant space for 
his own tomb, between it and the tomb of his grand¬ 
father Shah Alam If. 


This tomb of black slate, once stood over the grave 
of one Kasim Ali Hervi, and bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion The death of Khwaja Kasim Ali Hervi G56.” 
It is also inscribed with the Muhammadan creed, with 
verses from the Koran, and with the following lines by 
the poet Sadi 

“He who has come to this world shall perish! Thou 
livest I 

He who is destined to last and is immortal imist be 
God. Thou art immortal!” 

This black stoue monument now stands on a base of 
white marble, aud a headstone of this material bears the 
date of the death of Akbarll—1253 a.h., or 1837 a.d.* 
The space left by Bahadur Shah for his own tomb was 
not destiued however for his last resting-place. For his 
complicity in the Mutiny of 1857, he was transported 
to Kangoou, and died there in I860. 

• within the marble walled enclosure, 

18 that of Mirza Fakhru, the eldest son of Bahadur 
bhahIL He died of cholera at Delhi in 1856. 
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Soon after the accession of Ghazi Beg Taghiak, Gover¬ 
nor ofLahore, to the throne of Delhi in 1321, as Ghias- 
ucl-din Taghiak, he coinrntnced to build Taghlakabad, 
which, according to Saij^ad Ahmad Khdn, was completed 
in l->23, when the seat of government was moved to 
this new city, the fourth Muhammadan capital of 
Delhi.* During an invasion of Bengal, he left his eldest 
son, Prince Fakhr-ud-din Jiina Khan, in charge of state 
affairs at Delhi, and on his return thence in 1325, “ when 
he came near to his capital. ... he ordered his son to 
build for him a palace, or, as these people call it, a 
Khusk, near a river which runs by a place called Afghan- 
pur.’ [Ibn Batuta.] A temporary wooden palace was 
accordingly hastily erected in tliree days, under the 
skilful management of Malik Zada, the object in 
building it being to provide a place where “ the 
Sultan might stay for the night and take rest, before 
marching on the following day into the city witii 
pomp and triumph.” [ZU-ud-diu Barni], When 
Taghiak Shah arrived in the afternoon at Afghaupur, 
situated about si.x miles from his capital, he occupied 
the uew palace there, and “feasted the people, who 
afterwards dispersed.” Then the building suddenly 
fell, and crushed to death the Sultan, his favourite 
son Mahmud, “and five or six other persons.” Barni 
attributes this collapse to “ a thunderbolt fnim the sky,” 
but according to Ibn Batuta, it was deliberately planned 

♦ The first wa.s Kila Rdi Pithora, the capital of Kutab-ud-d/n 

Aibelc, and eight of his successors, ondiner with Ball»an (120(5_1289) 

The second city was Kilokhori or Naia yhnhar, the capital of Kaika* 
Md <and Jaliil-ud-din Khiiji (12S9—1295). The thinl city was Siri 
the cfipital of AM-ud-dfn Khilji, Mabitntk Khiiji, .and Khusni Parwari 
(1295—1321), and of Ghiits-ud-dm Taghiak from 1321 to 1323 
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by Prince Juiia Khan aud Malik Zail i.* Tlii<s jn iiue 
succeeded his father as MuhaDitnad Shah Taglilak. 

The ruined city and citadel of Taghlakuhad. sranding 
on a rocky eminence surrounded hy ravines, are siruated 
within fortified walls, with a circuit of four miles, all but 
a furlong; and the area they enclose is shnjicd like an 
irregular half-hexagon, with tlire * short siiles facing the 
north, east, and west, each rather more than three 
quarters of a mile in length, and a base on the south, 
a mile aud-a-half long. The citadel occupies about u 
sixth of this area at its south-uest corner, and contains 
the ruins of a large palace. The short walls are ju'otect* 
ed by deep ditches, and the long wall, beside s tiver- 
hanging low ground, which was probably ilie bed of a 
huge lake, stands on a scarped rock-face, above which it 
rises to a mean height of 40 feet, with a parapet i)ierced 
with low sloping loopholes, and crowned with a line of 


In {the travels of Ibn Batuta is the following uarrntivo, partly 
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rude loopholed stone battlements cf 7 feet. Behind this 
towers another wall, 15 feet high, making the whole 
height above the low ground, upwards of 90 feet. The 
walls, which slope rapidly inwards, after the Egyptian 
style, are built with massive blocks of stone, and contain 
two-storeyed domed rooms, probably used as quarters 
for troops. 

Cunniughain measured a stone 14 feet by 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, of which he estimated the 
weight at rather more than 6 tons. Externally, Tagh- 
lakjibad presents a striking appearance—gigantic in pro¬ 
portion and strength, and severely grand in simplicity 
of construction. One of the grandest sights I ever wit¬ 
nessed,” says Captain Archer, and then he wonders how 
these enormous blocks of stone were fashioned and put 
up as they are. “ The citadel is strongly defended by 
raiiijes of towers and bastions, within which were the 
private apartments of the emperor ; here in times of dan¬ 
ger he was perfectly secure, as the asceut even at this 
period is winding and difficult, the naked rocks form 
the glacis of the place, the appi’oaches to which were 
thus rendered almost impracticable. At the foot of the 
citadel is a tank of great magnitude and depth, lined 
with stone, from which the garrison were supplied.” 
[Franklin]. Taghlakabad has thirteen gates externally, 
and there are three inner gates to the citadel,* all formed 
of masses of granite of large dimensions. The ascent to 
the main gateway is steep and rocky, and now that the 
ruins of some of the inner rooms have tumbled into the 
passage which leads to it, it is by no means an agreeable 
undertaking. 

Taghlakabad “ contains seven tanks for water, besides 
the ruins of several large buildings, as the Jama 
Masjid.” [Cunningham]. “There are three extensive 
in perfect order; there are apartments underground 

* According to Saiyad Ahmad Khun, who follows tradition, thoro 
wor« 5G bastions and 5'2 gates in the city and citadel of Taghlakd- 
bjid. 
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from thirty to eighty feet, ou a level with large wells 
or tanks of water faced with stone. The emperor’s 
consist of a suite of eight circular rooms with arched 
roofs and a space of two feet in diameter at the top 
for the purpose of admitting light. The rooms 
are twenty feet iu diameter and were used in the hot 
weather . . . The third hdoH is situated near the cita¬ 
del. There are tanks to each of these ranges of rooms 
40 by 30 feet iu length and breadth, all lined with 
freestone.” [Franklin]. The eye can still trace the 
streets and lanes of the long-deserted city, and the 
upper part of the fort is full of ruined houses. 

The Chisti saint, Nizam-ud-diu Aulia, between whom 

and Ghias-ud-diu Taghlak, there was chronic warfare, 

prophesied regarding the city and citadel of Taghlakhbdd, 

that they would-“ Either be inhabited by Gujars, or 
he abandoned.” ^ 


“ Ya base Gdjar^ Ya rake ujdr^" 

They are certainly abandoned, and singularly the 
msign.ficant village of Taghlakabad is now inhabited 

of belonged to the principality 

7^857°' of its Raja in the rebellion 
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exterior dimensious. Tlie outer walls are 38^ feet in 
height to the top of the battlement, with a slope of 
2'333 per foot. At this rate the whole slope is feet 
in 38J feet. The walls at base are 114 feet thick, and 
at top only 4 feet; but the projecting mouldings of 
the interior increase the thickness of the wall at the 
springing of the dome to about 6 or 7 feet, or perhaps 
more, for I had no means of making measurements so 
high up. The diameter of the dome is about 34 feet 
inside and about 44 feet outside, with a height of 20 
feet; the dome is of marble, striped with red stone. 
The whole height of the tomb to the top of the dome 
is 70 feet, and to the top of the pinnacle* about 
80 feet. Each of the four sides has a lofry doorway 
in the middle, 24 feet in height, with a painted horse¬ 
shoe arcb, fretted on the outer edge. There is a small 
doorway, only 5 feet 10 inches in width, but of the 
same form, in the middle of the great entrance, the 
archway being filled with a white marble lattice screen 
of bold pattern. The decoration of the exterior depends 
chiefly on difference of colour, which is effected by 
the free use of bauds and borders of white marble on 
the large slojdng surfaces of red stone. The hovse-slioe 
arches are of white marble and a broad band of the 
(^ame goes completely round the building at the spring¬ 
ing of the®phe& c^'Other broad band of marble in 
upright height, goes all round the dome 

just abovT Us sp4^ing- The present effect of this 
mixture of colours is certainly jdeasiug, but I believe 
that much of its beauty is due to the mellowing hand 
of time, which has softened the crude redness of the 
sandstone, as well as the dazzling whiteness of the 
marble. The building itself is in very good order.” 
fCunningham]. There are rooms in the enclosure walls, 
intended “ for the accommodation of the poor,” and at 
the entrance left angle of the gateway there is a sort of 
double tower containing graves, which have not been 

* Ihis pionaclo or spike is made of red sandstone. 
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identified. Of the three graves inside the tomb, the 
central one is undoubtedly that of Ghias-ud-din Tsighhik» 
while, of the two others, one is supposed to helotig to 
Makdum ut-jahan, the wife of the Sultan, and the other 
to Muhammad Shah Taghluk, his son and successor. The 
marble monuments which once cuvered those graves were 
either removed or destroyed. 

There is some uncertainty regarding the builder of 
this tomb, which was also known as the Dar ul aman 
(House of Rest). According to the best contemporary 
authorities, it was not built by Ghias-ud-din Taghlak,* 
but by his son Muhammad Shah Taghlak, within a year 
of his father’s death. The grave of Muhammad Shah 
Taghlak is believed to contain some curious acquit¬ 
tances, placed there by the pious care «»f the good 
Emperor Fi'roz Shah Taghlak, who succeeded Iiim. 
This transaction is thus mentioned hy Firoz Shah liim- 
self:—“I have taken pains to discover the surviving 
relatives of all persons who suffered from the wrath of 
my late Lord ; aud having pensioned and provided for 
them, and for those who had been maimed by order of 
the late Sultan, have caused them to execute deeds, 
declaring their satisfaction, duly witnessed ; these being 
placed in a chest have been deposited at th^^ad of the 
tomb of the said Sultan in the hope that God^^fbhis infinite 
mercy will take compassion on my departed friend.” 
The emperor thus accredited to the mercy-seat of 
divine omnipotence was probably the maddest monster 
of cruelty that ever sat upon a throne. 

I Fergusson remarks of this grand relicWhen 
; the stern old warrior Toghlak Shah (1321) founded the 
new Delhi, which still bears his name, he built himself 
a tomb, not in a garden as was usually the case, but 
in a strongly fortihed citadel in the middle of an arti- 


Taghlak built himself 
but conVdeTiJhlv similar stylo, in the Fort of MulWn, 

the day. ^ which ho afterwards gave to a holy man of 
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ficial lake. The sloping walls aud almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold aud 
massive towers of the fortifications that surround it, 
form a picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled anywhere, 
and a singular contrast to the elegant aud luxurious 
garden tombs of the more settled aud peaceful dynasties 
that succeeded.” 

After the tragic death of Ghias-ud-cUn Taghlak in 
1325, as related ante^ Muhammad Sliah, forty days later, 
was enthroned at the Kasar Safed (white palace) in Kila 
Rai Pithora. He then built a fort, containing a city aud 
citadel, and as it was one of his weaknesses to consider him¬ 
self tlie ideal of a just man, he named it Adilabad, mean¬ 
ing “ City of Justice.” On its completion, he moved his 
court into it, aud thus established the fifth Muham¬ 
madan capital of Dellii. Muhammad Shah Taghlak 
was learned, accomplished, and brave, but cursed with 
a perverted mind, a brutal nature, and an ungovernable 
temper. The least opposition drove him into insane fury, 
and he punished the most trivial offences with the 
loss of a nose, an eye, a hand, or a foot. Driven to 
desperation by heavy taxation, the farmers fled to the 
jungle aud lived on plunder, and when their fields 
went out of cultivation, Muhammad had them sur¬ 
rounded and hunted down like wild beasts. When 
famine fell on Delhi, he drove the population to Deogiri, 
near Ellora, where he unsuccessfully attempted to es¬ 
tablish a new capital, named by him Daulatabad, 
which name it still bears. 'I'wice he permitted the 
people to return to Delhi, and twice he drove them 
from it, at the point of the sword, with the result that 
thousands perished on the road. The old capital looked 
like a desert. “ The greatest city of the Avorld,” 
says Ibn Batuta, “bad the fewest inhabitants.” He 
raised a large army for the conquest of Tartary aud 
Persia, but as the troops were not paid regularly, they 
deserted, and took to plunder. Hearing of the great 
wealth of China, he sent a hundred tliousand horse to 
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invade it, but almost the whole force perished on the 
way, and the few who returned were put to death by 
him The people at last began to form desperate plots 
to end their misery, and the governors of provinces 
rushed to arms. Muhammad’s nephew revolted in 
Malwa; he was caught and flayed alive (1338). The 
Governor of MulUn rebelled; ho was defeated and 
killed (1339). The Muhammadan viceroys of Lower 
Bengal aud of the Coromandel Coast asserted their 
independence (1340). Tlie Hindu kingdoms of Karnata 
and Teliugana recovered their sovereignty (1344). The 
troops in Gujrat mutinied, and Hassan Gangu shook 
oft his yoke iu the Deccan. Having restored order 
in Gujrdt, Muhammad was maixhing towards the Deccan, 
when he succumbed to an attack of fever at Tatta, in 
Sind, 20th March 1351. Thus, after a disgraceful reign 
of *.,6 years, this most inhuman monster died a natural 
^ath, having earned an infamous immortality as the 
Khuni Sultan or “ Bloody Lord,” by which title he is 
still known in popular tradition. To Barni, who knew 
him well, he said :—I am not to be turned from my 
system of punishment, either by revolts or reasoiiiiigs 
• . . I punish with death the most trivial acts of con¬ 
tumacy, and this I will do until I die . . . My remedy is 
the sword.’ Ibn Batuta mentions his great “ fondness 
tor making presents, and shedding blood.” Elphiustone 
fcscri es him “as one of the most accomplished princes 

an mos furious tyrants that ever adorned or disgraced 
human uature.” ® 


of small rocky ridges, south-east 

^ Italf-a-mile only, 

built a city aud citadel, 

* sloping walls of huge blocks of stone. The 

€ncln<?pd°T^*^^ everything, and commands a suburb 

mon fn K IK ^ A ^ main gateway, com- 

“ bv a A Ki Is connected with Taghlakab^d 

the^ infprr^ causeway, wliich crosses 

the intervening low ground,” In the citadel of this 
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fort was the famous Kasar Hazar Sathuu (Palace of a 
Thousaud Pillars). According to Sajad Ahmad Khan, 
the palace w'as“not unlikely three-storeyed,’^ with pillars 
cut out of marble. But Ibn Batuta, the more leliable 
authority in this case, describes the hidl of audience as 
an immense chamber of “ a thousand columns. These 
pillars are of varnished wood, and support a wooden 
roof, painted in the most admirable style.” 

The fort, south-west of Taghlakabid, is smaller than 
Adilabad, which, however, it resembles in every other 
respect. Its grounds are covered with the ruins of a 
bazar, or cantonment, and worked fragments of red 
sandstone lie scattered all about them. This fort is 
known as the Emperor’s Fort, the Washerman’s Fort, or 
the Right Fort. 



THE FORT OR CITADEL OF DELHI. 

AND ITS Intramural Palaces 
AND OTHER Buildings. 


Shah Jahan built Lai Kila (Red Fort) between 1638 
aud 1648, and during the following ten 3 ’ears completed 


V/UlllJUTtCU 

the city walls, tlie Jama Masjid, and other works, leaving 
his city of Shahjahiiniibud, or Modern Delhi, differiitg 
but little from whnt it was when occupied by General 
Lake in 1803. 

Tlie circuit of the walls of the city, inclmling abont 51 
furlongs (the lengtii of the east side of the fort), is 
about 5i miles, and within this girdle stand tlie rocky 

— !l 1 - , t • • « _ _ _ J 


ridges, known as the Bhogla and Jngla Pahars. the 


foinier centrally, and the latter on tlie north-Avest, thus 

creating .iifterences of level, which add greatly to the 
beauty of the city. The original walls, it is said, had 
a parapet and loopholes for musketrv, but being hastily 
fimsheil ill four months, at a cost of only R«.l 50 000 
soon collapsed under the action of rain, and were replaced 
by masonry walls 6,664 yards long, 4 yards wide, 
and 9 y:irds high. These new walls, according to 

seven years to build and cost 
1 x 3 . 4 , 00 . 000 , inMudnig fourteen gateways, fourteen 

diameter twenty-seven towers, each 30 feet in 

Governmeut 

moT, % requirements of 

mid nmrt " ffi”’ rebuilt, 

narts of til r ^ ! “'I 

musLtrv ivithin the range of 

fKd n* f ^ 1 ' \7 of Mai'teilo towers : and 

audXTs 'vith a dit U 

protected by wooden spikes. The masjid, tomb, and 
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college of Ghizi-ud-d?'!!, situated outside the Ajm^'r Gate, 
were also included within the new system of defence, 
by fortified walls being built round them. 

The fourteen gateways of the city in the order of their 
occurrence westward from the Kashmir Gate, are as 
follows:— 


North 

I 

Kashmir 


f 1 

11 

Mori 

Demolished in 1867. 

West 

III 

Kdhitl 

,, im 

« « 

IV 

Lahore 

t 9 

% ) 

V 

Ajmir 


South. 

VI 

Turkraiiti 


VII 

Delhi 


Ea-it 

VIII 

Khari^iti 



IX 

Rd] Ghat ... 


7 ’ 

91 

X 

Calcutta 

J Built in 1852. Dcniolislied for 
\ K. 1. Railway in 1865. 

* 4 

XI 

Nigamhodh 

! r 

4 « 

XII 

Kela Ghat ... 


7 7 

4 1 

XIII 

Pathar Glutti 

Destroyed. Date uncertain. 

f 1 

J * 

XIV 

Hadar Rjio ... 



Of the fourteen old khirkts or wickets, tlie most 
noticeable is that near the Ajmir Gate, and that known 
as Khirki Farash Khdua. 

The Fort, known as Lai Kila (Red Fort) or Kila 
Mabarak (Blessed Fort) or Kila Shabjahanabad (Fort of 
Shahjabanabad) is said to have cost a hundred lacs of 
rupees divided equally between its walls and palaces. It 
was commenced in 1638 and completed ten years later, 
when, in the 20th year of bis reign, the Ein[ieror Shah 
Jahan entered it by the Samman Burj Gate facing the 
river, and held his first court in the Diwan-i*am. The 
Fort Wall, built of red sandstone, has a circuit of about 
a-mile-and*a-half; the part of it, GO feet high, facing the 
river, being a revetment against its high bank ; and the 
remainder, a solid rampart towering 75 feet above 
the ground, with a width of 45 feet at the base 
and 30 feet at the level from which the embattled 
parapet springs; and on all but the river face there is 
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a masonry lined ditch, 75 feet wide and 30 feet deep, 
flanked throughout hy a glacis. Many stately bastions, 
chieflv octagonal, crowned by sightly domed pavilions, 
strengthen and embellish the wMl ; and two noble gate¬ 
ways, known as the Lahore and Delhi Oates, protected 
hy barbicans,* give a finishing touch of majesty to a 
citadel of which modern Delhi may well be proud. 

There were five other minor entrances into the Fort 
from the east, of which three are closed up ;t of the 
remaining two, that on the north opens on to tlie 
bridge leading into Salimgarb, and that in tbe centre, 
known as the East Gate, is in the Masamnnni Hiirj, 
and leads to the Ehas Mahal. Also, on the east or 
river face, stand the imposing lowers known as the 
Shah Biirj (King’s Tower), on the north, from which 
Prince Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of Shah A lam, 
escaped, and fled to Lucknow in 1784 to seek the help of 
Warren Hastings; the Masamman Biir j (Octagonal 
Tower), towards the centre, and the Asdd BiirjJ (Solitary 
Tower), on the south. 

The East Indian Railway cuts through the Fort at 
its north end, ond only this part of the wall has 
suffered serious mutilation since it ivas built. Bernier, 
who visited Delhi in the reign of Aurauzgeb, writes :— 
“ Except on the side of the river, the citadel is defended 
by a deep ditch faced with hewn stones, filled ^Yilh water, 
and stocked with fish; but, in my opinion, a battery of 
moderate force would soon level the walls with the 
ground. Adjoining the ditch are large gardens, full of 
flowem and green shrubs at all times, which contrasted 
with the stupendous walls, produce a beautiful effect.” 

* Aurangz<^b built these barbicaos, and Akbar II roplnced the 
before their gates by stone bridges, 

t One entrance is in the Asitd Bbrj» known as the water gate ; 
one between the As^d and Masamman towers; and one north of 
the Shah Bbrj. 

t This tower ^ suffered considerably during General Ochterlony’s 
Delhi in October 18(k, against the Mabratta Jasw’ant 
wao Holkfir, but was subsequently repaired by Akbar II. 
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The slioaly ex[)anse between the Fort aiul the present 
channel of the Jumna, is seldom inundated, and Ber¬ 
nier mentions it thus:—“On tliese stands are exhibited 
the ( ombats of elephants, and there the corps belonging 
to Omrahs and Lords, and those of the rajahs or pagan 
princes, pass in review before the sovereign, who wit¬ 
nesses the spectacle from the windows of the palace.” 

The Fort may be compared to the handsome casket 
of a queen, once full of priceless jewels, of which, 
decay, war, and avarice, have left just snfticieut to 
show the transcendent value of its original contents. 
Fergusson, in his History of Indi<in and KaMern 
Ardiitedure, protests indignantly against the policy 
that has substituted barracks, magazines, and latrines, 
for stately marble palaces and lovely gardens. He calls 
it a “deliberate act of vandalism,” and thinks the 
military occupation of the Fort a “ridiculous” precau¬ 
tion against “ the diminished and unarmed population 
of the city.” Tliis wholesale destruction, in fact, far 
exceeds the worst damage done by lawless Mahrattas, 
brutal Afghans, avaricious Kohillas, and unprincipled 
visitors. The destruction wrought, becomes at once 
apparent on entering the Fort, when at a coup d’oeil 
one realizes the force of Fergusson’s complaint, that the 
buildings left intact, or nearly so, “ witliout the courts 
and corridoi‘3 connecting them, lose all their meaning, 
and more than half their beauty.” 

On entering the Fort, the first important building 
that presents itself is the Lahore Gate, known also 
as the Victoria Gate ; and if Route I has been 
follow’ed. the Delhi Gate, known also as the Alexan¬ 
dra Gate, has already been visited. Tlie former 
gate, viewed from its barbican, is a lofty, massive 
structure, 110 feet high, with a half octagonal embat¬ 
tled tower at each end, bearing an open domed 
and spiked pavilion. Between the towers is an em¬ 
battled parapet, under a coronal of great bemity, 
consisting of an arabesque arcade, surmounted by 
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seven spiked marble domes, wi(h a slender flanking 
pinnacle at each end, capped by an open octagonal 
pavilion of white marble. On the top of each back 
corner there is also a pavilion. There are three storeys 
of rooms in this gateway, which t efore the mutiny 
were occupied by the commandant of the Palace 
Guard,* and since that time have been used as quarters 
for officers of the garrison. On Sunday, tlie 20tli 
September 1857, tiiis gate was blown in,t and the Delhi 
Fort finally censed to be a Moghal possession. 

Connected wilii the inner face of the Lahore Gate is 
the arched vestibule,J once known as the Covered 
Bazar. It is 230 feet long and 13 feet wide, and 
has on each side of it 32 arched rooms, used ns shops, 
standing on a plinth 4 feet high; and in its centre 
is an octagonal open court, 30 feet in diameter, for 
providing light and air, on each side of winch is a 
small gateway. The gateway on the north leads to 
steps ill the Lahore Gate, by wliich its roof may be 
reached, whence there is a fine view. In the time of 
Bernier, this gateway opened on to streets crowded 
with workshops, where skilled embroiderers, goldsmiths, 
painters, joiners, tailors, shoemakers, etc., were employ¬ 
ed to meet imperial demands. The gateway on the 
south, led through a garden to blocks of buildings 


♦ tPl 


Ihis appointment was made in 1811, as tlio result of an attempt 
on the life of iSir, Seton, the then itesidont of Delhi, t»y a son of 

t Ibis feat wjw accomplished by Brigadier Jones, who reported 
laconjcally to the General commanding :—“ Blown open the gate, 
ann got possession of the palace,” The General forthwith appoint¬ 
ed him commandant of the Palace. 

tt M Heber says of tho Lahore Gate and tho arched vestibule, 

tho noblest pteway and vcstibnlo which I over saw,” and adds 
the latter, “a long vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic 
through a Gothic archway, a fino arched pas- 
Vn i Fergusson, who saw this part of tho 

Mutiny, writesEntering within the deeply- 
hall yourself beneath tho roof of a vnultcd 

in dimensio^*” ^ ^ Gothic cathedra), many of which it excels 
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some of which \s’ere used as public offices, wffiile others 
were occupied by State officers, as private residences. 

The arched vestibule led into the square of the 
Nakar Khiina, about 200 feet by 140 feet, surrounded 
by buildiugs used by the Vmrds (nobles), when on guard 
duty. At the south-west corner of the square were the 
offices of the Imperial Nazir (sheriff), and in its centre 
was a tank,* connected with a masonry canal, in the 
middle of a covered roadway, running with it northward 
to the Mahtab Bagh, and southward to the Delhi Gate. 

In the centre of the east side of the square, within 
a stone-railed enclosure, stood the Nakar Khaua 
(Guard House), or Naubnt Klianaf (Music Hall), known 
also as the Hathi Pol (Elephant Gate), a two-storeyed 
building of red sandstone, which is all that remains of 
the square. This hall, standing on a plinth 3 feet high, 
is 100 feet by 70 feet, and 46 feet high; and the five 
rooms witli arched doors, over the gateway and side 
rooms, give it the appearance of being three-storeyed. 
There is a red stone pavilion at each back corner of 
the building. 

The Nakar Khana was also the main gateway^ of 
the Am-Khiis (correctly, Am-o-Khas, meaning poor and 

* At Ihi.s tank 49 Christians, men, women, and children, wore 
murdered in cold blood, on the 16th May 1857, either by order of 
the King: of Delhi, or with his acquiescence. It was filled up after 
the Mutiny. 

t The Royal band played here five times daily, except on Sundays 
and the King’s Birthdays, when it played nearly all day. Bernier 
tolls us, how by use, and being at a distance, ho had learned to find 
“ something majestical” in a “musick,” that was at first “ insuffer¬ 
able” to him. The roonjs of this building, originally open, were 
adapted after the Mutiny ns quarters for officers of the garrison. 

J Through this gateway, “none but Princes of the I'lood royal 
could pass mounted ; amt’assadors, ministers, and grandees of the 
highest dignity alighted here and walked on foot. Even in the last 
(lays of a subsidised .Moghal Emperor, this entrance was jealously 
guarded, and when Mr. Francis Hawkins, Rc'sident of Delhi (a 
gentleman whoso energy wont far beyond his discrotion), was 
removed from his appointment, the most serious charge preferred 
against him was that he had violated the sanctity of the royal palace 
liy riding under tlio gateway of the Xaldr no,”—Stephen’* 
“ Archa-ology of Delhi.” 
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rich), immediately east of it, which included the 
square of the Diwdn-i-im, and the liall bearing 
this name. This square, 550 feet by 300 feet, was 
enclosed by single storeyed, two-deep arcaded rooms, 
staudiug on a plinth 3^ feet high, occupied by Umrns 
on duty, and officers of the Court. 

North of the square was the Imperial Kitchen, ad¬ 
joining which northward were the Mahtab and Hayat 
Baksh gardens, north of which was a canal, running 
from the west to the Shah Burj on the east; and north 
of the canal were the Imperial stables, east of which w ere 
private dwellings, both extending up to the north wall 
of the Fort. South of the square were the Imperial Se¬ 
raglios, and the residences of nobles, up to the south 
wall of the Fort. Behind the Diwan-i-am, was the Imtiaz 
Mahal, with the Rang Mahal, east of it. The Diwan- 
i-iim (Hall of Public Audience), which stood in the 
centre of the east side of the square, of which it is the 
only surviving member, is built wholly of red sandstone, 
aud though denuded of gilding and stucco, is still a 
grand hall. It is 80 feet by 40 feet, and 30 feet high 
excluding its plinth, which is 4 feet high ; and at each 
end of its roof in front there is a 4-pillared pavilion. 

Bernier writes about the Dlwun-i-am aud its square, 
as follows ;—“ Over against the great gate of the Court, 
upon which is the Nagar-Kanay., beyond the whole 
Court, there is a great and stately hall, with many 
ranks of pillars high raised, very airy, open on three 
sides looking to the Court, aud having its pillars 
aud ground painted and gilded. In the midst of 
the wall, which separated this hall from the Seraglio^ 
there is an opening, or a kind of great window, 

high and large, and so high that a man cannot 

reach to it from below with his hand. There it is where 
the King appears seated upon his throne, having 
his sons on his sides, aud some eunuchs standing, 

some of which drive away the flies with peacocks’ 

tails, others fan him with great fans, others stand 
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there ready with great respect and humility for several 
services. Thence he seeth beneath him all tlie Umrds, 
Jidjas, and Ambassadors, who are also all of them 
standing upon a raised ground encompassed with silver 
rails, with their eyes downwards, and their hands crossing 
their stomachs: somewhat further off he seeth the 
ManseldarSf or lesser Umrds, which are also all stand¬ 
ing in the same posture of respect as the Umrds do : 
and somewhat further off, in the remaining part of the 
hall, and in tlie Court, he seeth a great crowd of all sorts 
of people. For there it is where the King, every day 
about noon, giveth a general audience to all ; which 
is the reason that this great iiall is called Am-Khas, 
that is, place of audience, or a place of meeting com¬ 
mon to great and small.” 

Then follows a description of the parade of elephants 
and fighting nnimals, after which, “often also one or 
two of the Umrds cause at that time to pass their 
cavalry for a review before the King: the Umrds 
coveting that their horsemen should appear gallant, 
advantageously decked with extraordinary garments, and 
their horses trapped with iron, and harnessed with T 
know not how many different and odd fashions.” 
Bernier continues—“ Feats of arms are exhibited by 
the younger lords ; and the amusements come to an 
end. Meantime all these divertisemeuts are nothing 
hut an interlude of serious affairs; for, I have said, 
the King omits not to make a muster of his cavalry, and 
well to view them himself. AVc have seen that the war 
being ended, there is not one cavalier, nor any other 
soldier, hut he hath seen him and examined him, either 
to increase his pay, or to lessen it, or quite to cashier 
him. Besides it is seen every day, that he commands 
the petitions, which are showed him afar off in the 
crowd of the people, to he brought to him and to be 
read : ordering the parties concerned to approach, and 
examining them, and often causing justice to be done 
them immediately, although he hath the Adalet Kanay, 
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the Chamber of Justice, where he, ordinarily, is la-osent 
once a week, attended by his two first K<i<lys or Chief 
Justices : and though also at one other time in the 
week he hath the patience to hear in private, for tlie 
space of two hours, the persons of the common people, 
whom a good aud rich old man presents t(» liim. 
Whence it appears (to note that by-the by) that those 
Kings, how barbarous soever esteemed by us, do yet 
constantly remember tlmt they owe justice to their 
subjects.” 

The Diwan-i-dm, like that of Agra, formed the main 
frontage of the Palace, which it also resembles in being 
on three sides an open hall, raised on slender shafts 
and wavy arches, of which the red stone surface (now 
bare), was once covered with ornamental plaster, and 
the fourth side (towards the private apartments) is, as 
at Agra, a wall. In the midst of this, and raised 
about ten feet from the floor was Bernier’s “ window,” 
containing the throne, reached from behind by a stair¬ 
case leading from the private apartments, to be more 
particularly described presently. This tinone was 
placed in a sort of alcove,* the front of which was 
covered over with a kind of haldochino^ or pavilion in 
W’hite marble, with gilt mouldings; the back and sides of 
the above were inlaid somewhat in the fashion of the 
buildings of Shah Jabiin at Agra, but the inlay on tlie 
back wall was originally remarkable for the introduction, 
at certain distances, of frames containing pictures of 
birds and animals, and of fruits and flowers, treated 
with an attempt at realism, in no degree resembling 
the usual art-practice of the Muhammadans, and more 
like Italian pietra dura. 


Berssford, in his “Guide to Delhi,” gives the following 
account of the Hall, as he saw it before the Mutiny :— 
“ It is a large hall, open at three sides, and supported 
by rows of red siindstone pillars, formerly adorned with 

marble^ alcove is carvad out of a siuglc block of white 
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giUUns: aiKl stucco work. In the wall at the back is a 
staircase that leads up to the throne, which is raised 
about ten feet from the ground, and is covered by a 
canopy supported on four pillars of white marble, the 
whole being curiously inlaid with mosaic work ; behind 
the throne is a doorway by which the Emperor entered 
froni his private apartments. The whole of the wall 
beliind the throne is covered with mosaic paintings, in 
precious stones, of the most beautiful flowers, fruits, 
birds, aud beasts of Hindustan.* Most of them are 
represented in a very natural manner. They were exe¬ 
cuted by Austin de Bordeaux,! who, after defrauding 
several of the Princes of Europe by means of false gems, 
whicli he fabricated with great skill, sought refuge in 
the Court of Shah Jaban, where he made his fortune, 
and was in liigh favour with the Emperor.” 

In front of the throne there is a marble table on four 
legs, about 7 feet by 4 feet, and 3 feet high, from which 
all the inlay has beeu pilfered. On this table stood 
the Vizir, who received petitions, aud handed them to 
the King. The throne and the table are now enclosed in 
an iron cage. 

In the north end wall of the alcove, there was also 
a painting, 8 feet high, in inlay by Austin de Bordeaux, 
in which he represented himself as a youthful Orpheus, 
with long yellow hair, playing on a violin, while seated 
on a rock beneath a tree, with a lion, a hare, and a 
leopard charmed to rest at his feet—all in the Italian 
taste of the day, with precious stones used in the colour¬ 
ing. It is said that this work was plundered by a mili¬ 
tary officer at the siege of Delhi in 1857, and was made 
up by him into tables, etc., which he afterwards sold to 
the Home Government for j£500. What remains of this 
curiosity may now be seen at the Indian Museum, South 


* Everything precious was stolen from these “ paintings " long ago 
and a native .artist has done his best to restore this work in lac. 

t yidr Keene’s “ H.andbook to Agra” for further information 
about this artist. 
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Kensington, London. Faroklisir was the last Moghal 
Emperor, who formally used this Hall for a state func¬ 
tion. 

North of the Diwan-i-:im, in the centre of the east 
wall of its square, was an arched gateway, in front of 
which was a red screen, which gave it tlie name of 
Lai Parda. This gateway led into a small square, in 
the east wall of which was another gatew'ay leading 
into the square of the Diwan-i-Khas, and on the north 
side of this square was a doorway leading into the 
enclosure of the Moti Masjid (Pearl Mosque), built by 
Auraugzdb in 1659, at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000 of the 
time. The mosque proper, entirely of marble, is 40 feet 
by 30 feet, and its heisjht from floor to roof is 25 feet, 
exchisive of the central pinnacles, which are 12 feet 
high. It stands on a plinth 3^ feet high, and has tlireo 
boldly ribbed domes, built in the later Moghal style, 
finished oft' with richly copper-gilt spikes. The court, 
40 feet hy 35 feet, paved with marble, has a marble 
tank 10 feet by 8 feet in the centre, and is enclosed by 
walls 20 feet high, cased internally with marble, and 
externally with red sandstone. This mosque, displaying 
in Its arches some traces of Hindu influence, was the 
special chapel of the Moghal Emperors, who entered it 
rora the east by the bionze door, covered with designs 

ladies of tlie Imperial household 
n elect it through a private passage in its north 
enclosure wall. The exquisite finish of this Liliputiau 
mosque, though matchless as a sample of the carver’s art, 
^ contrast favourably with the more appropriate 

Moti Masjid in the Agra Fort, regard- 
'V writes : “ While its architecture is the 

i. which some suppose cannot exist 

art ^*1 it has the severe simplicity of Doric 

noiL/i fact, nothing which can properly be 

stjiinU ^ sanctuary so pure and 

I foit ®o exalted a spirit of worship, that 

umbled, as a Christian, to think that our noble 
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religion Las never ins(nred its architects to surpass this 
temple to God and Mahomed.” 

Fergusson mentions it as “ the little golden mosque, 
an elaborate and beautiful piece of art, but far too small 
for such a palace.” 

Due east of the Moti Masjid stands the Hammam, 
a building containing the Royal Baths, known also as 
the Akab B;iths (Eagle Baths), entered from the south 
by a raised marble-paved ten-ace, 46 feet wide, situated 
between it and the Diwan-i-Khas. A shallow marble- 
cased water-channel runs through the baths from north 
to south, and is continued southward, through the 
Diwan-i-Khas, up to the Samman Biirj. The Hammam 
consists of “three fine roomy apartments. j>aved witli 
white marble. The pavement throughout these rooms, 
the walls up to the waist, the reservoirs, and the vapour 
slabs, were originally inlaid with rare and precious stones 
of various colours, representing flowers and branches, 
executed with great taste. There are three reservoirs 
for water in the apartment w-hich overlooks the river ; 
and in the eastern wall there is a small marble balcony, 
on either side of which the wall is pierced by a window 
covered with marble lattice work. In the second 
apartment there is only one such reservoir, and in the 
centre of the third apartment there is a vapour slab of 
great beauty. Behind this is the stove which used to 
supply the bath wuth hot water ; fountains were placed 
in the centre, with passages to carry the water into 
the different apartments and light was admitted 
by windows of coloured glass in the roof. According 
to Shah Nawaz Khan, the warm bath was inlaid 
with precious stones, and the square cold water reser¬ 
voir adjoining, had a jet of gold at each of its four 
corners. 

The Diwin-i-KbAs (Hall of Special Audience) is due 
south of the Hammam, across the raised marble-paved 




Stephen’s “ Archrcology of Delhi.” 
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terrace just noticed with whicli, and the similar terrace 
south of it, were formed the eastern boundary of the 
square of the Diwan-i-Khas, of which uieutiou has 
already been made, and of wliicli the dimensions were 
210 feet by 180 feet. Bishop Heber writes regarding 
this square : “A very handsome and striking court, 
with low, but x'ichly ornamented buildings, opposite a 
beautiful hall of white marble." The Diwsiu-i-Khi’ts was 
also known as the Shah Malml (King’s Palace), and 
Bernier calls it the Gosel-hhavc* that is, the place to 
wash in. 

The Diwan-i-Khas is an oblong hall of white marble, 
90 feet by C7 feet, standing on a platform of similar 
material, 4^ feet high. Thirty-two pillars, bearing 
scolloped arches, all beautifully carved and inlaid with 
serpentine, lapis-lazuli and porpliyry, support a flat 
coned roof with a ceiling now richly decorated with 
designs in gold paint on wood, which was originally 
coated with silver inlaid with gold, at a cost of thirty- 
nine lacs of rupees, which when looted, and melted down 
by the Mahrattas in 1760,f realized twenty-eight lacs 
of rupees. The central room, in which once stood the 
Peacock Throne, is enclosed by twelve pillars, and is 48 
feet by 27 feet, and has inscribed on its north and 
south arches, in beautiful flowing Persian characters, 
raised and gilt, in writing said to be that of the great 
caligraphist Kashid, the famous lines composed by 
^aa( ulla Khan :—“ Agar Firdaus baru-i-zamin ast^ 
fuimin ast^ hamin ani^ hamin asi,” meaning “If there 
18 a paradise on earth, it is this, it is this, it is this." 
Moore embodies this idea in Lalla Hookh, and makes 


uBuallv livAn contemi>orary writers that this w.ns tho name 

It is private apartments in n Moghal palace. 

4 - ’Tw xf u wntten moaning a bathrooir>. 

spoliation. o* 

been dernoiled fn H The hall had proviouslj 

took back with hinJn^f^ ^ Shah, who, among other plunder 

vooK oack with him a Moghal Princess as his consort. 
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the estranged “Noormahal,” sing, as “the masked 
Arabian maid ” :— 

“ There’s a bliss be}=ond all that tlie minstrel has told, 
Wlien two, that are link’d in one heavenly tie, 

U'ith heart never changing, and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And Oh! if there be an Klysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this.” 

The marble-cased water-channel, mentioned earlier, 
runs through this hall, covered with flags of white 
marble. In an old work taken from Mandelso, Thevenot, 
and other travellers, the hall is thus described :—“ Two 
and thirty marble columns sustain as many arches ; and 
these columns are about four feet square with their base 
and mouldings. When the Kmperor Shah Jahau caused 
that liall to be built, he ordered that ir should be all 
enriched with the finest work of inlaid jewels, like the 
great duke’s chapel in Italy.* But when they h,ad made 
the tiial on some column to tlie lieighr of two or three 
feet, they saw it would be impossible to find a number 
of jewels sutficient. to execute such a ‘.'rand design, and 
that the expense would amount to immense sums. They 
were therefore obliged to abandon the project.” 

Bernier writes about the hall :—“ But few are suffered 
to enter there; neither is the court of it so great as that 
of the Am-Kha^: but the hall is very handsome, spacious, 
painted and gilded, and its floor raised four or five feet 
iiigh. There it is where the King is seated in a chair, 
his Umrahs standing round about him, and giveth a 
more particular audience to his officers, receiveth their 
accounts, and treateth of the most important affairs of 
State. All the Umrahs are obliged to be without fail 
every evening at this assembly, as in the morning at the 
Am-Khas; else something is retrenched of their pay.’^ 

The Mccliconn Chnpel at Florence. 
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In Fergusson’s oj)iuiou the hall, “if not the most heaiiti- 
iul, is certainly the most highly onninicMiteti of all Shah 
Jehi'ui’s buildings.’' 

The Takht-i-Taus or Peacock Throne, which stootl 
in the central room of the liall, was annexed by Niidir 
Shah in 1739, who took it with him to Persia, witli 
plunder worth eighty millions sterling, in tlje value of 
the day. It may now be seen in the Itoyal I'alace at 
Teheran. Bernier, who saw the throne in 1GG3, writes 
about it thus :—“ I cannot tell you with accuracy the 
number or value of this vast collection of })recious stoues, 
because no person may approach suthciently near to 
reckon them, or judge of their water and clearness ; but 
I can assure you that there is a profusion of diamonds, 
as well as other jewels, and that the tlironc, to the best 
of my recollection, is valued at four crores of rupees." 
Tavernier, a professional jeweller, says it cost 100,500,000 
francs, that is, £0,420,000 sterling. The following is 
extracted from Beresford’s “Guide to Delhi “ In this 
hall was the famous Peacock Throne, s<> called from its 
having the figures of two peacocks standing behind it, 
their tails being expanded, and the whole so inlaid with 
sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other ])recious 
stoues of appropriate colours, as to represent life. The 
throne itself was six feet long by four feet broad ; it stood 
massive feet, which, with the body, wore of solid 
go , inlaid with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It 
was surmounted by a canopy of gold, supported by 
pillars, all richly emblazoned w'ith costl}’ gems, 
an a fringe of pearls ornamented the borders of the 
canopy. Between the two peacocks stood the figure of 

a pan ot of the ordinary size, said to have been carved 

out of a single emerald(?). On either side of the throne 

^ one of the oriental emblems of 

roya y > they were formed of crimson velvet, richly em- 

ffiuged with pearls,—the handles were 

and studded with dia- 

s. The cost of this superb work of art has been 
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variously stated at sums varying from one to six millions 
of pounds sterling. It was planned and executed under 
the supervision of Austin de Bordeaux, already men¬ 
tioned, as the artist who executed the mosaic work in 
the Am~Khasy 

This costly piece of ostentation, was remarkable for 
neither grace nor design, being merely a son of large 
four-post bed, with two peacocks and a parrot perched 
upon the tester, but all of gems and gold. A model of it 
in the Imamhara at Lucknow, like so much else that 
was ciu'ious and valuable, perished in tlie Mutiny of 
!8 o 7. The white marble stand on which it stood, was 
removed from the central room, during the visit of the 
Prince of Wales in 1876, and placed, whei*e it may now 
be seen, in the east wing of the hall. 

This Imperial hall has witnessed many startling 
scenes, mostly tragic. Here, in 1716, the Scottish sur¬ 
geon Gabriel Hamilton, who cured the Emperor Farokhsir, 
on tlie eve of his marriage, was rewarded by that permis¬ 
sion for his employers to establish a factory, and to 
maintain a territory of thirty-eight towns on the banks 
of tite Hughli, which was the foundation of the “ Presi¬ 
dency of Fort William," and all that has since sprung 
therefrom.* 

Here, on the 31st March 1739, the fearful Nadir Shah 
of Persia, while sifiping his coffee with his vanquished 
host, Muhammad Shah, “ parted witli his serviceable 
pagri for the bejewelled tdj of the Emperor of Delhi." 
Next day, the invaders massacred tlie citizens, before 
“the dark and terrible eye" of their leader, as he 
looked on from the roof of tlie Golden Mosque. 

Here, in 1788, the brutal Kohilla Chief, Gliulam Kadir, 
lay and smoked his hhkah on the faded substitute of the 
Peacock throne ; and here, with his own hands, he 
blinded the helpless old Emperor Shah Alum II. 

* Dr. Hustced, in “ Echoes of Old Cnlcutt.a,” discredits this, and 
endeavours to show that the story has very littio, if any, foundation 
in fact. 
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Her?, ou the 15th September 1803, Lord Lake found 
the hlinded cliief of the house of Timur, “seated under 
a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his Royal 
State,” who “ thanked the Rritish Government for his 
deliverance from the hands of the French hirelings of 
Sciiidia.” 

Here, in January 1858, Bahadur Shah II, the last 
representative of tlie Great Moglials, after a trial last¬ 
ing forty days, was found guilty of having, during the 
Mutiny, made war against the British, with abetting 
rebellion, with proclaiming himself as reigning sovereign 
of India, and with causing, or being accessory to the 
deaths of many Europeans. He was sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, and being sent to Rangoon, died there 
in 1860. 

During the reigns of Akbar II and his successor 
Bahadur Shall II, this noble hall was utterly neglected. 
Wlien Delhi was occupied by the British iu 1857, the 
hall, according to an orticial report, “ was full of lumber 
of descriptions, broken palanquins, and empty boxes, 
and the throne was so covered with pigeons’ dung that 
Its oriinmenta were hardly discernible.” After 1857 the 
gilding was restored, and iu 1891 it was thoroughly 
re-gilt. 

South of the Dman-i-Khas, iu a position correspond¬ 
ing to the Haramam ou its north, is the Khas Mahal 
(Royal Palace), which included the group of white marble 
rooms known as the Tasbi Khana, Kbwabga, and Baitak, 
situated oii the Sammau Buij (with the marble channel 
mentioned before running through them), as well as a 
square enclosed by stately buildings, of which they 
formed the eastern boundary. 

The Tasbi KbAna (Chapel), opening northward, has 
three rooms; connected with which on the south are the 
three rooms of the Khwabga (Dormitory), faced on the 
east by a balcony, rising from the Samman Bilrj 
(crowned by a fluted dome, from which the copper-gilt 
has been removed), to which Akbar II added a small 
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covered balcony. Connected with, and south of the 
Khwabga. is the hall knowu as the Baitak (a place 
where people meet to sit and converse), or Tosha Kliana 
(Wardrobe). The precious stones which at one lime 
inlaid the white marble walls of the Khas Mahal have 
disappeared, but the cheaper inlay recently substituted 
for them lias been very skilfully done. In the northern 
and southern walls of the central room of the Khwabga, 
w'hich is 45 feet by 18 feet, and %vas the Imperial bed¬ 
room, are arched openings closed with perforated 
marble screens, and under the arches there are inscrip¬ 
tions composed by Saiidulla Khan, the Vazir of Shah 
Jahan, and also on the outer face of the door in the 
east wall. On the outer fuce of the screen in the 
north w'all of this room, above the small window in the 
middle of it are the famous Mizan-Mnsaf or Scales of 
Justice, beii g scales “ held over a crescent, in the midst 
of stars rising out of clouds.” 

The Kang Mahal (Coloured Palace), South of tlie Khiis 
Mahal and separated from it by a raised terrace, is now 
used as a mess by the officers of the garrison. The 
building is constructed of gray sandstone, but internally 
it has marble dados, and its roof and arched openings 
are much in the style of the Diwdn-i-Khas. 

Due west of the Rang Mahal, and between it and the 
Diwan-i-am, stood the Imti'az Malial (most exalted palace), 
once resplendent with gilding and enclosing 

a garden about 300 feet square, furnished abundantly 
with marble canals and fountains. 

The Mahtab Bagh (Moon Garden), as already stated, 
stood at some distance north of the Diwan-i-iim, and 
adjoining it on the east \vaa the Hayat Baksh (Life- 
Giving Garden). The kiosks, pavilions, and canals of 
the former have been entirely swept away, but three 
mutilated pavilions of the latter may still be seen, of 
which that, in the centre of red sandstone, about 300 
feet north-west of the Moti Masjid, is said to have had 
a reservoir in it, from which *‘some 49 jets rose, while 
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112 of the same, set all around it, were bursting forth 
constantly.”* The pavilion, south of tliis, and west 
by north of the Hammam, is a lovely sample of marble 
carving and inlay, all the stones of the latter having 
been, of cour-^e, pilfered. The walls are decked with 
numerous lamp-niches and projecting from tl»e soutli 
wall is a marble mautel-piece. Tite pavilion north of 
the central one is also of marble, and somewhat resem¬ 
bles that on the south of it. 

Oil the Sbah Biirj, there is a two-storeyed marble bnild- 
ing of great beauty, which, though as worthy ot public 
notice as any of the other buildings, is occupied by 
officers of the garrison, and therefore inaccessible to the 
general public. The old building on the Asud Burj is 
also occupied by the officers of tlie garrison. 


LOCALITIES OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI, ISuT. 

Having examined all the chief antiquarian objects 
for which Delhi is renowned, the visitor may still have 
time to go over the scenes of later events. 'I'he taking 
of Delhi in 1857 was perhaps a greater feat of arms 
than many which are more talked of; and is one that, 
without disparagement to native valour, may be truly 
said to have been impossible except between Europeans 
and Asiatics. Here was au enceinte of more than five 
miles, with curtains, bastions, gates, ditch, couiiter.scarp, 
and glacis, all designed aud partly carried out by British 
engineers, with a strong arsenal aud a complete park 

taken by a handful of men (of whom 
indeed a portion were natives) at the fiist serious as¬ 
sault. The performances of Alexander and Xenophon 
are outdone by this marvellous achievement; and it is 
ut natural that the visitor should linger over the places 
bat testify of it, even with more interest because of 


Vide Keeno’s “ Moghal Empire.” 
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its neuvness to his own time, and iu many cases, be¬ 
cause of his own proper patriotism. 

In the anarchy tlnit followed the absence, and finally, 
the death of the next Emperor, Aurangzeb, these walls 
probably received but little attention ; and in 1804, 
when Holkar was at Muttra, confronting the victorious 
Lake in his cantonments at Agra, the defences of 
Delhi were nothing but “ dilapidated works and ruinous 
ramjjarts.” But when Holkar, leaving his camp stand¬ 
ing, made a rush upon Delhi, tliinking to carry oft’ the 
Emperor by a coup de main^ tliere were those within, 
led by Sir David Ochterhmy, who made a very different 
defence of bud walls to what was made of the same 
walls in their restored condition half a century later. 
Tlie garrison was too small to allow of any reliefs, and 
they had t'» take their meals, each man at his post, 
upon tlie battlements : but the besieging force of 
20,000 men, with one hundred pieces of cannon, be¬ 
leaguered them in vain for nine whole days, after which 
the baffled tiger withdrew from his unsuccessful spring, 
Tlie walls were afterwards repaired, and the complete 
restoration of the masonry had only been brought to a 
conclusion a few months before the outbreak of 11th 
May, 1857. Early on the morning of that day the re¬ 
volted troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, who had 
escaped chastisement at Meerut, trotted across the 
bridge of boats, and entered the city. The whole of the 
gjiriisou, being natives, joined them, and the work of 
villainy began. Mr. Simon Fraser, the Resident; Cap¬ 
tain Douglas, commanding the Palace Guard; with the 
Chaplain and liis daughter; were killed at the main gate 
of the citadel ; Colonel Ripley and other officers of the 
74th N. I. were pistolled in front of their own men, 
standing passive ; the magazine was invested ; and the 
Europeans, men, women, and cliildren, chased over the 
walls of the city, to be shot down, or driven to the tem¬ 
porary sheher of the Flagstaff 'Power, as might be their 
fate. The e.xplosion of the magazine by Willoughby and 
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Forrest, and the escape of many of tlie defenders, who, 
fording the broad Jumna, joined the main stream of 
refugees on the other side, and in many instances got 
off safely to Meerut, are events well-known and hardly 
belonging to our subject. 

This was tlie opportunity of the powers of evil ; and 
no one knows the full extent of the horrors that ensued 


in the long peaceful City of tlie MoghaK But tlio 
tables were to be turned, though at first but slowly. 
Victorious at Badli~ki-Sardi^ the small avenging force 
found themselves on tlie evening of the dth June face 
to face with all that the tourist of to-day sees basking in 
the beautiful winter sunshine, from Hindu Kaos House. 
With their left on the river and their right on Kissen- 
gaiij and the Sabzi Mandi gardens, the assailants were 
confronted by the northern angle of the fortifications, 
extending from the Water Bastion to the Kabul 
Uate; investment was necessarily impossible. Here, 
during the heat of June, and the rotting reek ..f Hie 
ensuing monsoon, constantly reinforced by driblets 
(sent by the wise and strong rulers of the Punjdb) 
aiey replacing the loss of sickness and of four-and- 
tweuty desperate sorties by the besieged, did our hand- 

I L'' 'oamtaiu their perilous guard. At the 

ime of the assault there were 2,500 men sick. 

atnved John Lawrence’s last remnant ot 

Nichokon*' *** one—the peerless John 

down fmm h• the motto brouglit 

the whole by the great frontier soldier; and 

prepa^ ^^ «'tuatiun. at 'once 

indeed now *»oinemous undertaking. It was 

had hi "T A' of t»io situation 

the whole Punjab, but in 

than 7 000 me n' '** hands of less 

England***belt* September the gunners of 

ncessantly upon the northern walls. 
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Night and day went on the work of destruction from 
fifty guns in position. In the Kadsia Garden on the 
river bank Tombs had a battery of ten mortars ; another 
battery under Scott being placed at the Custom-house. 
Ten guns in front played on the iMori and Kashmir 
Bastions from a distance of 700 yards, under the able 
command of Major Brind. Other batteries were roar¬ 
ing from the Residency and from Hindu Kilo’s House 
on tlie top of the Ridge. On the evening of the 13th 
the Engineer Officers reported two practicable breaches, 
one at the Kashmir Bastion, the other by the Water 
Gate; these stormed and the Kashmir Gate held by a 
third column, due provision being made for support on 
the rear and right flank, and all the columns might 
meet victorious ot the barbican of the Paluce within. 
As the day broke on the following morning, the 
incessant roar of the past week came to a sudden 
and ominous pause; the 60th Rifles, according to 
previous arrangement, S[)rang out with a cheer to 
cover the advance, and Salkcld and Home, of the 
Bengal Engineers, stepped forward with non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, bugler, and powder-carriers, to blow in the 
Kashmir Gate. The scene that followed is thus described 
by Colonel Medley, r.e,, :ui eye-witness: ^‘Followed 
by the storming party 150 strong, Home and his 
party reached the outer gate almost unseen. With 
difficulty they crossed the ditch, and having laid their 
bags retired unharmed. It was now Salkeld’s turn. 
He also advanced with four other bags of powder 
and lighted portfire, but the enemy had seen the small¬ 
ness of the j)arty and the object of their approach. A 
deadly fire was poured upon the little band from the 
open wicket not ten feet distant. Salkeld laid his bags, 
but was shot through the arm and leg, and fell back 
on the bridge, handing the gortiire to Sergeant Burgess^ 
bidding him light the fuse. Burgess was instantly shot 
dead in the attempt. Sergeant Carmichael then advanced, 
took up the porthref and succeeded in the attempt^ hut 
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immediately fell morlally wounded Sergeant Smith, 
seeing hint fall, advanced at a run, but finding that 
the fuse was already burning tlnew himself into the 

ditch. In another moment a terrific explosion 

shattered the massive gate, the bugle sounded the ad¬ 
vance, and then with a loud cheer the storming party 
was in the gateway, and in a few minutes more the 
iKashmir Gate and Main Guard were once more in our 
1 lands.” 

It may be doubted whether a finer display of 
^soldiership was ever made than that recorded in the 
simple lines above italicised. All the survivors were 
necommended for the Victoria Cross, but Salkeld died 
of his wounds ; and it is melancholy to add that Home, 
atTter coming scathless out of that ordeal, met his death 
b;y the accidental explosion of a mine while destroying 
Che bastion of tbe Maingarh Fort a few weeks later. 

The progress of the assault is matter of military his¬ 
tory. The saddest interest that attaches to it is con¬ 
nected with the fate of General Nicholson, of whom 
the Punjab Government recorded, that but for him 
Delhi would not have fallen. As bold in action as wise 
in council, this born soldier emerging from a Kachery, 
achieved immortality in dying at the age of 35. After 
leading his column over the breach by the side of the 
Kashmir Gate he re-formed his men (detachments from 
the 75th, the 1st Fusiliers,* and the 2nd Punjabis) by 
the Main Guard. Turning to the right by the narrow 
aue beside the city walls, Nicholson next proceeded 
o open a way parallel with the ramparts, and had 
a reat y captured the KAbiil Gate. In proceeding to- 
wai s the Burn Bastion, a check was experienced from 
a reastw’ork and one gun on the ramparts; and it was 
m waving on the men against this obstacle, his fine 
lorm m advance, conspicuously displayed to the fire 
countless enfilading muskets from the windows 


* Subsequently the lOlst R, B. P, 
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lining the lane, that lie received his mortal wound taud I 
was borne to the rear. Uttering words of valorous 
counsel from his pallet, the liero died ; but his spirit ^ 
lived among the force in all ranks ; and on the fifth day 
the whole vast area of the city was in the hands of Sir i 
Archdale Wilson. The trial and exile of the King, andl 
»he peaceable reorganisation of civil order, followed short-^ 
ly ; and there is little now to remind the visitor of thosMi 
brave days, save Nicholson’s Statue and Tomb, and thel; 
Memorial Monument on the Ridge. I 


HISTORICAL NOTH. ) 

The note appended to the Agra Guide gives historical! 
ir.emoranda regarding those Moghul rulers with whoo(^i 
the buildings at Agra are chiefly connected. In the 
present note will he found a similar account of tlieir 
Pathan and Afghan predecessors, to whose memory the 
neighbourhood of Delhi has so many splendid monu¬ 
ments. 

We have already seen that there is a probability of 
some remains near the Kutab, dating from a period 
antecedent by a few years to the Christian era. The 
edicts of Asoku indeed, on Firoz Shah’s Lat, are older 
still, but this pillar w’as not originally erected in the 
Delhi district; and the possible settlement of the Paudu 
brothers at Indraprastha has left but vague marks behind. 

What little is known of the early Hindu dynasties of 
Delhi will be found in the Archceological lieports of 
General Cunningham, so often drawn upon in the pre¬ 
ceding pages. Their principal remains are the Iron 
Pillar, the columns of the great Mosque, and the forti¬ 
fications of Kilrt Rai Pitiiora. 

The authentic history of Delhi can hardly be said to 
begin before the end of the Uvelfth century from 
Christ, when Shahab-nd-din Gbori, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Bin Sam, was sent against the then ruling 
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Choluuis of Northern India. In 1191 the Muham¬ 


madans were routed by Prithiraj or Rai Pitbora 
on the plain of Thaneswar, but two years later they 
returned with irresistible force, aud overthrew the 
Rajputs near the same ground. Bin Sam left a 
favourite follower, Kutab-ud-diu Aibek, to administer 
the affairs of Hindustan, but returned in person shortly 
after, leaving his brother as sole monarch at Ghazni. 
He was murdered in 1206, and Kutab*ud-din succeeded 
to the throne of Pellii. It was in the reign of this 
monarch that the Kutab Mfuar was commenced, and 
was adorned with a scroll commemorative of his de¬ 
ceased patron. This is the begiuuing of what has been 
called “The Slave Dynasty,” in reference to the fact 
that those mouarcbs were often succeeded by favourite 
slaves. The most famous of them was Shams-ud-din 
Altamsb, 1211—1236. 

In his reign the Kutab Miiiar was completed; he 
also built the earlier part of the liutkhdna, or great 
pillared cloisters of the Kutab Mosque in 1220, the 
College attached to which is the building where he 
himself was afterwards buried. 


After a variety of short reigns, mostly ending in the 
assassination of the sovereign by some profligate cour- 
tier, the throne was ascended in 1246 by Nusir-ud-dfu 
Mahmd.l. This monarch was little better than a recluse ; 
but he had the good sense to leave the conduct of affairs 
to an able minister, and died in his bed without heirs, 
alter a traiiquil reign of twenty years. 

Balbau, succeeded without a contest iu 
12bb. He had originally been one of the baud of Tuiki 
^aves known as “The Forty,” who had become euor- 
ous y powerful under the weak administrations that 
had long prevailed. The historian Barni, who has 
oouversed with the contemporaries of this ruler, relates 
^at for the twenty years that Balbau reigned, he 

TnlendT unsufpassable 

splendour, and was never seen by his most confidential 
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attendants, otherwise than in full dress! “He never 
allowed any one to joke in his presence, nor did he 
permit any one in his court to langh.” “No one ever 
dared to recommend for employment any person of 
low position or extraction.” He seems really to have 
been an efficient ruler ; he made some startling ex¬ 
amples amongst his own friends who had misconducted 
themselves, and he put the army on so sound a footing 
that Bengal was subdued and the Moghal invasion 
rolled back. Eventually, however, he lost his favourite 
son in battle against the Moghals, who at the same time 
took prisoner the poet Khusru, who w^as not liberated 
till his friends had paid a heavy ransom for him. 

Balhan died of a broken heart, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Kaikabud in 1289 'I'he dissolute habits of 
this monarch soon led to his being seized by paralysis, 
in which state he was kicked to death in his bed by a dis¬ 
satisfied slave, and the Slave Dynasty brought to an end. 

The next line of Delhi Kings w’cre a Pathau race, 
called Khilji ; the first of whom, Jalal-iid-din, ascended 
the throne in 1290. He w'ns a mild ruler, and the 
country suffered much, both from internal broils and 
from Moghal irruptions during his reign. He even¬ 
tually lost the confidence of his subjects and kindred 
and was treacherously murdered in open day by his 
nephew and son-in-law Ala iid-di'n Khilji, \vlio became 
king in 1296. In his reign the famous Aiilia saiut 
Nizam-ud-din came to India. 

The reign lasted twenty years, and w^is at first distin- 
criiished by a great activity in the way of architecture. 
He, however, demolished the lemains of Hindu temples 
that his predecessors had spared, and sprinkled the 
walls of the outer works with the blood of “some 
thousands of goat-bearded Moghals,” whom he “ sacrificed” 
for the purpose. He appears to have been a blunt 
soldier, a little disposed to pride himself on the ignorance 
of law and learning, but with a keen sense of the 
dangers of Moghal invasion and of the necessity of 
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guarding against it. It was with this object that he 
built tiiti Fort of Siri and fortibed other places on the 
road of the invaders, which generally led by Multan, 
Depalpdr and Lahore. His principal commander was 
Ghazi Beg, who afterwards became king under the 
title of Ghids-ud-din Taghlak. 

The king, however, had more confidence in his 
general and vazir Mdlik Kafur, and towards the end 
of his life entrusted the government almost entirely 
to him. Mdlik Kufur tried to carry on the govern¬ 
ment, but he was assassinated, and, after a period 
of confusion in which the Hindus held Delhi aud 
the neighbourhood for five months, the sceptre fell 
into the hands of Ghiia-ud-din Taghlak, who ascended 
the throne in 1321. The capital was forthwith removed 
to the fortified city called Taghlakabitd. Mr. Wheeler 
{History of India, IV, i.) thinks that this was a soldierly 
measure, by which the new Emperor guarded himself 
against a further Hindu revival. His brief administra¬ 
tion of four years was what might have been expected 
from his apprenticeship, that of an honest and able soldier. 
Ghins-ud-dfu Taghlak was succeeded by his son who 
ascended the throne in his father’s Fort of Tagblakabiid 
with the title of Muhammad Taghlak Shah. He earned 
the popular title of “ Bloody Lord,” and in chiefly re¬ 
markable as a combination of literature without religion, 
and abundant accomplishments and ability with no 
tincture of the humanity that usually accompanies such 
gifts. Barni, who knew him well, records some of his 

y®*' menacing language Famine fell on Delhi, 
which the king accordingly deserted, driving the popula- 
^on to Deogir, known hereafter as Daulatdb^d, near 
Ellora, in what is now the Nizdm’s country. 

tried to repopulate Delhi from places in the 
neighbourhood. By this aud other wilful projects he 
raised general discontent, which he tried to put down 
with unexampled violence. “ I have uo pleasure, ” he 
said, m revolts, though people will say 'tis my own 
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conduct caused them.” This bewildered tyrant contem¬ 
plated abdication later in his reign “ I am angry with 
my subjects,” he told Barni in a conversation shortly 
before the end of his reign ; no treatment of mine does 
any good. My remedy is the sword . . so that a cure 
may be effected by suffering. The more I chastise the 
more they rebel.” Yet he was never personally molested 
and died a natural death in the full exercise of the power 
he had so long abused, to be peacefully succeeded by his 
cousin in 1351. 

Firoz Shah, one of the best men of that dark time, 
was in Sindh when Muhammad Taghlak expired. After 
capturing au imbecile oppouent he proceeded to Delhi, 
where he occupied a long reign of thirty-seven years 
in the most praiseworthy efforts to protect his people 
and to give them employment in beautifying the 
adjacent cities and in restoring the monuments of his 
predecessors. In the modest and pious sketch of his 
own exploits which he left behind him, this beneficent 
ruler expressly states that he gave the restoration of 
these buildings the priority over his own works, an 
instance of self-denial rare indeed among Asiatic rulers. 
He introduced their names into the public litanies at 
the Mosques, and carried bis zeal for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of his own patron and immediate predecessor so far 
as to provide him in hi.s grave with vouchers for the 
Great Audit. Most of his works are referred to in the 
preceding pages. 

In the anarchy that ensued after the death of Firoz, 
occurred the most terrible of all the Moghal incursions 
that of Timur the Lame. This was at the end of the 
14th century; aud the history of Delhi from this tinre 
to the invasion and conquest of Hindustan by Timur’s 
descendant. Bibar, a century and-a-quarter later, is of 
little archaeological interest. 

The domains of the rulers of Delhi shrank after 
Timur’s invasion to the dimensions of a private estate, 
and it was not till the rise of the Lodi Dynasty (a brief 
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Afghan race) that a dim crepuscular grandeur arose, 
illustrated by a decorated order of architecture. The 
finest specimen of the Lodi period is the tomb of 
Sikandar Shah, and that was perhaps not built by the 
Lodi Kings, but by their still more brief-termed suc¬ 
cessors, the Afghans of the race of Sur. A true Lodi 
building exists at Chiragh Delhi, the Tomb of Bahlol, 
who died in 1488. Some remains of his successor 
Sikandar are thought to have existed in the Agra Fort, 
but they cannot now be traced. There is also a theory, 
which has not yet been either completely established or 
completely overthrown, that the tomb of Akbar’s wife at 
Sikandra was originally a bdrddari of the time of this 
monarch. 


APPENDIX A. 


THE CHITTUR ELEPHANTS. 

Tbe Chittur Elephant formerly stood on a red sandstone platform 
three feet high. Its tusks were of white marble, and it held in tbe 
end of its trunk suspended vertically downwards, a small cylinder 
with a chain round it; and on its neck sat a ma/iout in red sandstone. 

The platform bore a marble slab on its south face, inscribed as 
follows“ This elephant, a work of considerable, but unknown anti¬ 
quity, was brought from Gwalior, and set up outside the South Gate 
of bis now palace by the Emperor Shah Jab^n, a.D. 1645. Removed 
thence and broken into a thousand fragments by the Emperor 
AurangzCb, it remained forgotten and buried vmderground for more 
than a century and a half, until having been ro-discovored, it was set 
up in an unfrequented part of these gardens, a.D. 1866. Removed 
again to this spot at the expense of l^la Shinibhu Nath, Municipal 
Commissioner, a.d. 1892.” 

This elephant was removed in the middle of 1904 to Shah Jahin’s 
Fort and is now placed there on tho west front side of its Delhi 
Gate, its replica, made from a model designed by the well-known 
artist, Mr. R. D. Mackenzie, being placed in a corresponding position 
on the other side of this gate. The history of the stvtues known 
as tho Chittur Elephants is interesting, and Cunningham describes 

them as follows^ .... . . . n 

“ ITie statues of J^ymal and Pattd are simply valuable as 

works of art, as they are, perhaps, tho only portrait statues that 
have been erected in India for many centuries. They are made 
of red sandstone, and are of life-size, while tho huge olephanU on 
which they sit are of black marble, and the housings are decorated 
with whito and yellow marble.” The Emperor Akbar, to commemorate 
his victory over two redoubtable Rifjpiit brothers named Jjlimal and 
Patta, who valorously defended tho fortress of ChittCir when he 
besieged and captured it in 1568, had statues of them mounted on 
elephants, placed on cither side of the Hdthi Pol (Elephant Gate), 

in nis Fort at Agra. It is related that one night during the 
siege, Akhar observed Jiimal superintending repairs to the ramparts 
of Chittilr, and shot him dead with his own hand. Their leader’s 
fall so dispirited the Rajput garrison, that after burning their 
wives children, and goods, with Jdimal’s corpse, they rushed 
madly against the Moghals, and perished to a man. The 
Emperor Shah JabJfn removed these statues from the Agra Fort, 
and had them re-erocted in his fort at Delhi, probably in front 
of its Nakir Khdna or Hdthi Pol (Elephant Gate). According to 
Cunningham, those statues wore put up ‘ outside the Delhi Gate of 
tho citadel,’ but Bernier, who saw them in position in 1663, writes 
regarding them “ I find nothing remarkable at the entry of the 
palace, but two great elephants of stone, which are on the two 
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sides of one of the gates; upon one of them is the statue of Jamol, 
the famous Raja of Chitor, and upon the other that of Patta, his 
brother. These ^ two great elephants, together with tho two 
resolute men sitting on them, do, at tho Hrst entry into tho fortress, 
make an impr<-ssion of greatness and nwful terror.” Bernier does 
not mention the na>M of the gate at which he saw tho elephants, but 
he clearly says that it stood at the entrance of the and not 

at the entrance of tho/ortrw. Hence, his description applies better 
to the Nakdr Khana or Hdthi Pol, than to tho Delhi Gate, which, 
had the elephants stood heforo it, would doubtless have been named 
Hdthi Pol, instead of the Nakdr Kbdna being so named. Tradition 
also places tho elephants in front of tho gate, known after thorn as 
the nifthi Pol. The gate of the Agra Fort, beforo which statues of 
elephants were placed, has ever after been known as tho Hdthi Pol, 
or Elephant Gate. Also, because fighting olophants woro placed on 
a gate of Akbar’s P.alace at Fattebpnr Sikri, it is to this day 
known as the Hdthi Pol. or Elephant Gate. 

Franklin, who visited Delhi ill 1793, and made enquiry about tho 
statues, was informed, that “ they were removed by order of Aurang- 
zeb, ns savouring too much of idolatry,” and native accounts ascribe 

'■eo'oval, but also thoir destruction. In 
tho fragments of ono of tho statues were found buried near the 
Diwan-i-am m the Delhi Fort. 
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ASOKA’S LATS. 
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ing to bis ^vickod brothers^ and he was accustomed to use these two 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together. The size of 
the cattle in those days was in proportion to that of other creatures. 
These five brothers lived near Delhi, and when Bbim <lied, these two 
columns were left standing as memorials of him. When Fi'roz Shah 
first beheld these columns, he was filled with admiration and 
resolved to remove them with great c«re as trophies to Delhi.” The 
SHiiio historian also writes :—“ On the base of the obelisk there were 
engraved several lines of writing it* Hindi characters. Many 
Brahmans and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no 
ono was able. It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them, 
stating that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from 
its place till there should arise in the latter days a Muhammadan 
King, named Shltin Firoz.” 

This pillar continued to be a mystery, and the difficulty of deci¬ 
phering the hieroglyphics on it was considerably increased, by every 
space left, even those between the lines of Asoka’s inscriptions, 
being crowded with records and scribblings of later times. It was 
after all by a happy guess thnt Mr. James Prinsep, the great Indian 
antiquary, discovered in 1837 the key to the writing on it. The 
new alphabet which soon followed, applicable also to oihor ancient 
inscriptions was first named the “ Ldt alphabet” but is now generally 
known as “ Indian T'dfi”—a vernacular Sanskiitof Bbddhist times, 
which is even now the sacred language of some Bhddbist countries. 

Asoka, the groat Maurya king of Mag^dba or Behir, was born 
a worshipper of Shiva, but bocame a convert to Buddhism in 244 
B.c.; soon after which, so says tradition, he had the grand principles 
of his new religion engraved as his edicts on 64,000 pillars or i/Us, 
which wore erected throughout his extensive dominions from K^Ibhl 
to Orissa. He has been identified with Sandrakoptos or Sandra- 
cothes, the ally of Seleucus Nicator, and is mentionod in bis pillar 
edicts as Piyadisi and also as Dev^nampiya, meaning "The 
Beloved of the Gods.” His contemporaries were the Greek King 
Antiochus, Thoos of Syria, Ptolemy II of Egypt, Antigones of Mace¬ 
donia, Magas of Gyrene, and Alexander II of Epirus, 253-251 B.c. 

How the pillar was transferred to the Kushak-i-Firoz is thus des¬ 
cribed by Shams-i-Sirij“ KhizrAbdd is 90 kos from Delhi, in the 
vicinity of the hills. When the ShlfiJn visited that district, and saw 
the column in the village of Tobri, he resolved to remove it t<' 
Delhi, and there erect it as a memorial to future generations. After 
thinking over the best means of lowering the column, orders were 
issued commanding the attendance of all tne people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, within and without the dodh, and all soldiers, botl> 
horse and foot. They were ordered to bring all implements. and 
materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued for bringing 
parcels of the cotton of tho semhal (.silk cotton tree). Quantities of 
this silk cotton were placed round the column, and when tho earth 
at its base was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for 
it. The cotton was then removed by degree.?, and after some day.s 
the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations of tho pillar 
were examined, a largo square stone was found as a base, which also 
was taken out. The pillar was then encased from top to bottom 
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in reed:;, and ram skins, so that oo damage might accrue to it A 
carriage, with forty-two wheels, was constructed, and ropes were 
attached to each wheel. Thousands of men haiiled at every rope, and 
after great labour and difficulty the pillar was raised on lo the 
carriage. A strong rope was fastened to each wheel, and 200 men 
pulled at each of these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so 
many thousand men, the carriage was moved, and whs brought to 
the banks of the Jumna. Hero the Bhltin came to meet it. A 
number of large boats had been collected, some of which could carry 
5,000 and 7,000 maund- of grain and the least of them 2,000 maunds. 
The column was very ingeniously transfe« red to these boats, and was 
then conducted to Firozdbdd, where it was landed and conveyc<l in 
the Kushk withinhnite labour and skill.” 

The same historian gives the following graphic account of the fixing 
of the pillar in its present position “ When the pillar was brought 
to the place a building was commenced for its reception, near the 
J^ma Masjid, and the most skilful architects and workmen were 
employed. It was constructed of stone and cliunam, and consisted 
of several stages or steps (/wsArsA). When a stop was finished the 
column was raised on to it, another step was then built, and the pillar 
was again raised, aud so on in succession until it reached the intended 
height. On arnnng at this stage, other contrivances had to bo 
devised to place it m an erect position. Ropes of great thickness 
were obtained, and windlasses were placed on each of tho six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to ihc top of tho 
pil.ar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, which wore 
firmly secured with many fastoaings. The wheels wore then turned, 

Logs of wood and bng^ 
of cotton were then placed under it to prevent it sinking again. In 

•'f several days, the column 
as raised to the perpendicular. Largo beams were then placed 

irwls tLs'^LT quite a cage of scaffolding was formed. 

upright position, straight as an arrow 
V*® deviation from the perpendicular. The square 
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hemispherical dooies of small diameter, each one touchiag its 
fellow, with one of large size here and there over a gateway.” 
It may, however, be granted that the present sombre appearance 
of these mosques, is mainly due to a^e, and that they were originally 
covered completely with brightly painted plaster, very little of 
which DOW remains. 

According to Roberts {A. A.) the following mosques were built by 
Khdn Jahfin, the son :— 

(1.) The K^li or Kal^n Masjid, near the Turkman Gate, in 
Shahjahifn^bdd. 

(2.) A large mosque in Mouza Khirki, abo»it eight miles due 
south of Shahjah^ndbad, known as the Kbirki Masjid. 

(3.) A large mosque in the village of Bi?gampur, about two 
miles north-west of the Khirki Masjid, and about a quarter of a 
mile on the left hand side of the road from Delhi to the Kutab 
Mi'nir ; known as the ll^gampiiri Masjid. 

(4.) A small mosque in K^ti Sardi, close to Regampur. 

(5.) A mosque near Nizdmuddfn, bearing the date 772 a.H., or 
seventeen years earlier than the Kdli or Kalan Masjid in Shah- 
jahdndbad, 

(6.) A very dilapidated moscpie arear Kiroz Shah’s Kotla, 

(7.) A mosque, near the wall of Shahjahdndbdd, bet\Yeen its 
Lahore and Ajmir Gates. 
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PREFACE. 


In introducing a second edition of tins guide 
book to the public, tlie pui)lishers wisli to prunt out 
that they have altered as little :is possible the ori¬ 
ginal work written by Mr. H. G. Keene, C.T.E. Wal 
improvements and the results of the Census of 1891 
have been carefully noted. An entirely new feature 
in this edition is the chapter on Benares, for which 
Mr. Keene is not responsible. 

Every care has been taken to make the present 

edition thoroughly reliable and complete, and maps 

compiled from the latest available authorities have 
been added. 


December 1895. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tue following pages are mainly meant as an aid to 
the traveller visiting Lucknow. But he will, in all 
probability, pass through Allahabad and Cawnpore 
on his way ; and both those places contain matter 
of interest, though not enough for an independent 
handbook. 

Thanks are due, for valuable information, to J. 
H. Prinsep, Esq., District Judge; C. McMinn, Esq., 
C.S.; J. Bennett, Esq., Executive Engineer; T. Allen 
Browne, Esq. ; R. Smeaton, Esq., C.S. ; S. Wheeler, 
Esq.; and A. Constable, Esq. 

The Government system of transliteration has been 
generally adopted. The vowels o, and u are pro 
nounced as in the English word “ ruminant,” except 
when accented, when the sound is broader. The other 
vowels as in “ obey.” 
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ALLAHABAD. 


North-West Provinces, formeriy 
T?. rated as Prayaga^ one of the religious centimes of Northern 

m,bUc inter^t and a few 

Dda'b Af south eastern extremity of the 

HiraXva^an3^^o ? *^0 Eastern 

the ww&n oJrt A# fk affluents are derived from 

Ai^v^liu T?! Highlands and the great chain of the 

ti\^ water of brighter and more attrac- 

S! the conCen^ neishbour. The natives 

riverAhfsSfor r “'X'"? “'0‘ ‘’'or® is a third 

plain, which 'flows°u^e^^*‘“* i**® Sirhind 
irripiting ?he s^ered ?ree S tW V* Allahabad , and after 
out from beneath the walb^ issues 

junction1bya"nob?e^^I?'US^™®®?*-®/“"*?^ above the 

deied one of the woS§fra consi- 

The present citvZ, 2??S^.P engineering. 

place of ffi*owin''^imt>ortoliA^a Jumna, and is a 

a century ago, ^eber s time, about half 

irregular streets.’* Fronti^ifi,T*i* P®®** bouses and small 
of the city, was a jS side 

Shaista ^han. a built by 

large but unornamented nlacenfShah Jahan^s time ; a 
been repeatedly and having 

British residents, was desecrated by the 

gic reasons. wUhoTanv ^ for 

money, being bestowed ol the Cm Thl 
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meanwhile has been greatly improved under the municipal 
system of administration introduced some few years ago. 
It now contains 175,24(i inhabitants, and can boast of a few 
fine new streets, and a covered market-place equal to that of 
a considerable county town in England. There is also a hand¬ 
some Dispensary, dedicated to the memory of the late Hon’ble 
John Russell Colvin, who died in the Mutiny, 

Several large fairs are held on the river banks, which are a 
favourite place for those bathing pilgrimages which make 
Prayag (as the Hindus call it) rank with Benares, Hardwar, 
and Muttra, as sacred scenes and resorts at certain appointed 
seasons. The Magh Mela is held in the month of Magh (Decem¬ 
ber, January) on the ground between the Fort and the 
Jumna, and is attended by up^vards of 200,000 persons. 

Allahabad was once before the seat of the Local British Gov¬ 
ernment, when things were done on a small and somewhat pro¬ 
vincial scale. But it was never thought much of by the natives 
otherwise than in connection with the above-mentioned pil¬ 
grimages ; and the supenoradvantages of Agra and its ccntiul 
situation led to the subsitution of that city as the provincial 
metropolis. Soon after the Mutiny the seat of Government 
was retransfeiTed, Allahabad being considered more easily 
defensible. 

In the last century it formed the scat of a subah or satrapy 
of the Empire. After the battle of Buxar it was assigned as 
a residence to the fugitive Prince Shah Alum, who left it in 
1771 in his ill-fated attempt to restore the greatness of his 
fathers by residing at Delhi. Allahabad was then occupied 
by the British, under whom it has continued ever since. It 
was described by an English traveller in 1782 as a miserable 
collection of thatched huts, an<l wa.s then known to the Maho- 
raedans by the derisive name of Fakirabad. 

It is about J40 feet above the level of the sea, 496 miles 
from Calcutta, and 75 from Benares. It is in long. 8r 55' 
and lat. 25*26.' Of its early history little is known, and of 
that little there is but little trace left in the Allahabad of 
to day. Nevertheless, it may be well that the visitor should 
the means of informing himself of whatever is worth 
and may not, on his return to Europe, have to be m- 
SAhtf.1 t?lt>rcign books for knowledge that is always bet^r 
SiroMthe spot. That little, therefore, must now be told. 
^ Yn V^A distance of the earliest Indian history, traces of 
n. ritv-or aAleast of a fort-at the junction of the Ganges and 
TnmL arc ti he observed. In the third volume of his spirited 
anS^interest^g r^8umd of the old Indian records of 

Buddhist, ami Brahnxanical), Mr. Talboys 

Wheeler thus efers to the place „ tt- ^ . 

“ The one pint of paramount impoi-tanco in all Hindustan 

Allahabad fhe ancient Prayaga. Here the Vedic Rishis, 
inanired alike W poetic fancy and religious fervour, would 
Soach the of the two river deities with reverential 
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awe. Here the Aryan Kshatryas, with true military instinct, 
appear to have constructed a fortress, wliich secured all the 
conquests on the upper valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, and 
overawed all lower Bengal.” 

From Tod we learn that the traditions of Itajasthan point 
to Prayagaas the most ancient city of the Rajputs. His words 
are:—“ The ancient annals of the Jesalmer family of the Yddu 
stock give the priority of foundation to Poordg ... at 
the confluence of the Yamuna and Ganges. The Prasii were 
the descendants of Pooru of Poorag, visited by IVIogasthcncs, 
Ambassador of Scleucus.” Tod wrote before tho full day- 
spring of ethnologic science; and w’as by nature crc<iulous 
and talkative. ,But he knew the Ibijpiit records; ami his 
book is truly, in his own modest woi-ds, “a copious collec¬ 
tion of materials for the future historian.” Tlicrc is no reason 
to doubt that a city stood where tho rivers meet, in the days 
of the Macedonian Empire. Coming down to more recent 
times, the historian first quoted shows us the feast held by 
Siloditya, in the eighth century of the Christian era, in pre¬ 
sence of the Chinese Buddhist Hwen Thsang. This was in 
the decline of Buddhism, probably not very long before the 
destruction of Sarnath and the general rise of modern Hindu- 

^Vheeler fin<)s that from the days of 
the Vedic Aryans, down to this period, Pi-ayaga liad never 
ceased to be the holiest spot in Hindustan, tlie “ field of 
happiness, where it as meritorious to bestow the smallest 
copper com in alms _as it would bo to lavish a lakh elsewhere. 

rurning from this literary evidence, wliich may be strong 
but cannot be considered abundant, we find ample confirma- 
J*' tl*® important relics remaining in the Fort— 
the obelisk, or Idlh of Asoka, and the very ancient suhterra- 
nean temple containing the sacred tree. These, however, will 
hereafter bo described at some length ; and the attention of 
** only drawn to them here in passing. 

Station, Civil and Military.—T he visitor at Alla- 

>3 landed at the Raihi-ay 
j ^ East Indian Railway, one of the first that 
^nd opened for traffic after the suppression of 

mutiny of the Bengal 
W which he has just crossed the 

just above its con- 

of fhft Ganges, and has already been noticed as one 

hL a teSf engineering in India. It 

nSt 1 To the south he has 

Mc^hnl fJS . + Khushru Bagh ; to the east the old 

tofc the Grand Trunk Road, leading 
the British North-West; to the north 

and the^old^iriU^^?^' Settlement of Cannington, 

the choice of two large hotels 
uotn near the Railway Station j Lamie’s, called tho Great 
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Northern; the Great Eastern; and Kellner’s Rooms at the 
Railway Station. 

Tub Station— as Anglo-Indian custom denominates the 
“ White-town ” of Allahabad—consists of two parts. To 
the immediate front of the Railway lies the Civil Stetion of 
Cannington, designed by the late Mr. C. B. Thornhill, since 
Allahabad was fixed on as the site of the capital for the 
North-West Provinces transferred from Agra after the 
Mutinies. It contains a number of wide streets, or “ roads,” 
as they are locally called, laid out in building-sites, now 
mostly occupied with houses, and crossing each other at 
right angles like those of a modern city in the United States. 
These roads are all well-planted with teak and other timber 
trees, and each bears the name of some person of local or 
imperial celebrity. Thus, parallel with tne “ City Road ” 
run the “ Queen’s Road ” and “ Albert Road,” while trans¬ 
versely run “ Canning ” and “ Elgin ” Roads. The longest 
road of all, joining the extreme west side towards the Rail¬ 
way with the extreme east or old station backed by the 
Ganges, is appropriately named after Mr. Thornhill. 

Tub Khushru Bagh is adjac-ent to the Railway Station, 
while the Fort is miles away to the east. The visitor might 
early in the morning, after his chota hazree, visit the 
Khushru Bagh—an account of which is given further on— 
and return to the hotel in time for breakfast and after, say, 
at 11 A.M., proceed and inspect the following buildings, &c., 
in the Civil Station of Cannington. 

The Government Press.— This is an extensive block of 
buildings where all the N.-W. P. Blue Books, &c., are issued; 
it was built at a cost of two and a quarter lacs of rupees, 
and finds employment for many hundred hands. 

The High Court ani> Public Offices.— Four two- 
storied blocks of buildings in the classic style, faced with 
sandstone an<l ashlar, were built on the design of Colonel 
Piele, R.E., in 1870 at a cost of thirteen lacs of rupees. 

The High Court and the Board of Revenue occupy those 
to tiie right of the I'oad, the Accountaiit-General and the 
p. Secretariat those to the left. A fire a few years ago 
destroyed part of a wing of the Secretariat building in which 
the records of the late Mutiny were entirely destroyed. 

Saint Paul’s College was built as a Divinity School 
by the Church Missionary Society. 

The Alfred Park.—I n 1870 Sir William Muir, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, to commemoi*ate the visit of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the first member of the Royal Family to visit 
India, made the imblic park bearing his name. It has an area 
of about l.'li acres, and is maintained by a Government grant 
of Rs. 10,000 per annum. The Band Stand about the middle 
of tlic Park is surrounded with flower-beds and grassy plots, 
while the footways and drives are used by the public when 
a band is playing. 
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The Thornhill Matne Memorial.— This is contained 
within the Alfred Park, It was completed in 1878 on the 
design of Mr. R, Bayne of Calcutta, at a cost of near two 
lacs of rupees} it contains a Government library. 

The Mcir College lies to the north of Alfred Park. 
Its foundation-stone was laid by Lord Northbrook in 1874, 
It is built in the form of a quadrangle. On its south is a 
large hall surmounted by a dome, and at the corner is a 
lofty tower; on its north side are the private apartment 
of the Professors, also surmounted by a dome and vane. It is 
in the Saracenic style on the design of W. Emereon of 
London. It is built of stone and cost eight lacs of rupees. 
In one of the corridors is a statue of Sir William Muir, set 
up by the Native gentlemen of the North-West Provinces and 
the Maharaja of Benares. 

The Mayo Hall lies to the west of the College and 
built on the design of Mr. Bayne of Calcutta, with a large 
hall and a tower 180 feet in height. The interior is decorated 
from designs furnished by Professor Gamble of the South 
Kensington Museum, and is used for holding public meet¬ 
ings. It has an excellent bust of Lord Mayo by Boehm. 
The Hall cost one and three-quarter lacs of rupees from public 
and priv.ate subscription in memory of the Viceroy who was 
killed at the Andamans. It was opened by Lord Lytton, who 
remarked that the building was not the ideal of (esthetic 
beauty. “ It has,” said his Lordship, “ some incongruous 
peculiarities.” Its general effect is not that of repose—but 
in its external aspect it is full of variety, and within doors, 
it IS thoroughly comfortable and practicable.” The visitor 

may determine for himself whether his Lordship’s criticism 
was just. 

•o Church (Protestant) is on the road to the 

•rort. Chaplain the Von. Brook Deedes. 

All Saints’ (Protestant) Cathedral.— Situated close to the 
Kailway Station. A large building in the Romanesque style, 
re^ntly oi>ene<l. The see of the Bishop of Lucknow. 

, .The Roman Catholic Cathedral on City and Thorn- 
DiiJ Koads. The foundation-stone was laid in 1871; it is in the 
modern I^han stylo, and cost one and a half lac of rupees. 
K IS spacious, well built, and has a peal of four bells. The 
Government gave the ground and lent Rs. 1,200. The rest 
WM rawd from private contributions. 

j Cemetery is in Kydgunge Road, and has 

b^ closed for mny y^rs. It contains the remains of many 

'vho have helped to raise and maintain the British 
during the past two centuries. 

Colvin, Ddfferin and Manohurdoss Eye Hoa- 


part 

that 


name in the city m honour of Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel Geoffrey 
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C. Hail, who had for many years ^ven his gratuitous 

service as an oculist to the blind of the City of Allahabad. 

On the other side, to the north of the College, lies the old 
station, of which nothing need be said, excepting that it 
contains an old-fashioned church in the most hideous 
style of the late unlamented “ Military-Boards,” built in 
; and a number of very comfortable bungalows and 
barracks of the old-fashioned typo, built when coolness was 
more thought of than outward display. Here, on the 6th 
of June 1857, took place the mutiny of the 6th Bengal Native 
Infanty. The officers, on hearing the disturbance caused 
by the mutineers adjoining, ran from their mess-house 
to the parade-j^’ound, where they were all destroyed, and 
nine unposted ensigns were bayonetted in the house. The 
treasury was then looted, the district jail broken loose, the 
bungalows burned, and some 50 of the general white popu¬ 
lation raassacretl. The rest of the non-combatants took 
refuge in the Fort, where they were protected by the gal¬ 
lant Brasyer, at the head of 400 Sikhs and a few European 
gunners ; and on the 11th they were relieved by the famous 
Colonel Neil at the head of a detachment of his regiment 
(now the 102iid Fusiliers). 

Tub Khushbu Baoh.— On the city side of the Railway 
Station, and almost immediately facing the entrance, is an 
old archway overgrown with creepers, by which admission is 
obtained to an extensive and well-kept garden. This was 
probably once the pleasure-ground of Salim, the son of the 
great Emperor Akbar, afterwards himself Emperor with the 
title of Jahangir. This Prince, during the latter yeare of his 
father’s reign, was governor of the Foi-t of Allahabad and 
its dependent provinces, and resided in the palace with his 
wives, one of whom was a Hindu princess of the house of 
Marwar or Jodhpur, and another a daughter of the Haja of 
Amber, now Jaipur. The former bore Khurram, afterwards 
the Emperor Shah Jahan ; but the son of the latter was his 
eider brother. On this Prince—born in 995 A. H. (corre¬ 
sponding to A.D. 1588)—had been bestowed the name of 
Khusbru, or “ Fairface,” an old name of the Achicmenian 
kings of Persia, the “Cyaxares” of classical Greek, the 
“ Anasuerus ” of Scripture. It may surprise some persons to 
find the name of this ancient Zoroastrian given to a Maho- 
medan prince ; but it must never be forgotten that the Per¬ 
sians, from whom Akbar was partially descended, have never 
cordially embraced the religion of their Islamite conquerors. 
Some are nominally Musulman, but only of the Shiah sect; 
and there are many forms of rank heresy among them. 
Another large portion left their native scats and became the 
founders of the flourishing Pareee community of the present 
day. Sufeeism, Babism, Atheism itself (as in the case of the 
Astronomer-Poet Omar Khayyam) long sustained the nation¬ 
al spirit in estrangement from the Ai*ab invadera ; and when 
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Akbar became Emperor of India, one of his main ambitions 
was to diminish the influence of the Mahomedan Church, 
and restore some at least of the tenets of fire-worship. It 
was prol)ab!y as a part of this policy that ho selected for 
his grandsons such names as Khushru, a system of nomen¬ 
clature w'hich afterwards became hereditary among his 
descendants. 

The mother of Khushru, Shah Begum, was the daughter of 
Raja Bhagwan Das, head of the Kachwaha Rajputs, and 
sister, by adoption, of her first cousin, the celebrated Raja 
Man Singh. Her husband. Prince Salim, had given much 
trouble to Akbar; and it was Man Sing’s hope to bring 
forward his own nephew (the prince’s eldest son) to supplant 
the father as heir-apparent. Distracted by these intrigues, 
and probably despairing of seeing any reformation in the 
character of cither her husband or her son, the mother of 
Khushru took an overdose of opium ; but Salim succeeded in 
pacifying his father, and mounted the throne without a 
struggle. Khushru on this fled towards Lahore in the vain 
hope of raising the country in his own favour. These events 
wcurred in A.D. 1605. Khushru was pursued, his party 
broken up, and its leaders were put to painful and disgi-ace* 
fill deaths. Pardoned, but not trusted, Khushru was shortly 
after once again in rebellion. When next secured, he was 
made over for safe keeping to the pei*son most interested in 
mitting him out of the way—his younger brother Prince 
Khurram. This youth, then only 22 yeai'S of age, was just 
prTOeeding to assume the Government of the Dcccan ; and, 
TIT unfortunate and ill-gnidcd Khushru died ; 

Man oingh, his uncle (who had been bis worst counsellor, 
but >vho was at the head of 20,000 devoted Rajput troops), 
escaping with a heavy fine. 

Khushru appears to have been a favourite with the people ; 
While t^fner and brother were probably not unwilling to 
could ^ effected by a reasonable outlay of money 
memory, now that he could trouble them 
therefore cfeclair^ him a martyr, and erected 
memory a handsome mausoleum in the garden close by 
where Ins mother had been buried in 1(K)6. 

♦Kf,* V.; i'* 1615; but we learn from the inscription 

finished till seven ycai-s later. It is a 
bandsomo domed building in the style of which 

rbr^«” specimens. The true tomb, as usual in Moghul sepul- 
r<^nntank “^der-ground; the building which contains the 
has boon plaster of the interior 

ontTA birds and flowers in a stylo which must 

T. bnlUant and is still full of spirit. • 

'hfl.TiTl<jAi««» * th® westivard of the tomb of Khushru is another 

resembling that of Islam Khan at 
p r-Sikn. The inscriptions are much defaced, but it is 
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believed to be quite empty, having been built for Ehushru’s 
sister, who died and was buried elsewhere. 

The next, a quaint, four-sidecl, two-storied place, is suppos¬ 
ed to be the tomb of the ill-fated Kachwaha lady, the mother 
of Khushru, and cousin of Man Singh, called in the inscrip¬ 
tions “ Shah Begum.” On the opposite side of the road, the 
house now occupied by the Superintendent of the Gardens, is 
traditionally known as the house of the “Tamboli Begum." 
This possibly may be the same that is, at Fathipur-Sikri, 
called the Lady of Constantinople, or “ IstamboH Beguvi." 

The garden is kept up by the municipality, and is a favour¬ 
ite resort for the residents as a place for /Hed and open-air 
gatherings. 

The following may be taken as a free version of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the grave of the Prince :— 


Ah ! woe, that in high Heaven’s award Caprice should conqiter Right, 
'Twas even so that cam© the woe, when Justice took to flight; 

When Life bcj'ond the bounds of Bliss her canvas house unfurled, 
Because Corruption sapped the deep foundations of the World. 

The World has felt Heaven's terrors; for where’er the flames have spread 
The very ashes out of sight are altogether sped ; 

Autumn, he knew, is coming when the fullest bloom is seen, 

Yet Wisdom he forewent to bo the Bulbul of the green. 

But what avails the verdure when the thorn of Death at last 

Its hundred 8tcel-i>oints through the folds of silken robes has cast ? 

Or how should I the truth declare with lips that sighing burns, 

While the Globe rolls her freight of souls the truth that still returns? 

“ The flower that sprang, the bird that sang, have perished on the thorn ; 
For whom the Earth laments below, the Sky above them mouriie!" 

And thus the robe of Majesty was turned to punishment, 

When Sultan Khushru got the word to march and strike his tent; 

And that fair body which had scarcely brooked the garb of mirth, 

Woo 8 mo t was fain to bear as best it might the load of earth. 

Then follows the usual stanza, stating how the Poet waa 
inspired to find the Chronogram “ (His mighty soul fills a 
Court of Paradise) A.H. 1031, A.D. 1623. 

The Fort,- It has been already mentioned that the Fort 
of Allahabad stands exactly at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna. The existing castle was built by the Great 
Emperor Akbar about the year 1575 A.D, But from the 
presence of the Buddhist remains already referred to, it may 
be inferred that the site was the centre of the old Hindu 
city said to be the oldest Capital of the Lunar or Somabansi 
dynasty of Kshattris (Growse’s Mathura, p. 81). 

Heber noticed how much the picturesque character of a 
medicCval castle had been sacrificed to the improvements 
dictated by the military science of his day; and the process 
has gone on since : the “ lofty towers being pruned down, and 
the high stone ramparU topped with turf parapets, and 
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obscured by a green sloping glacis.” The worst part of the 
business, however, is not this so much as the wanton facing of 
the massive and yet graceful Moghul structures with hideous 
plaster masonry, in which the Greek Onler is introdacetl in 
the most uncoropromiain" style of the late ill-famed Military 
Board. It, the M. B., has fastened with peculiar gusto on 
the entrance. This gateway in Heber's time was surmounted 
by a dome with a wide hall beneath, surrounded by arcades and 
galleries, and ornamented with rude but glowing paintings, 
so ais to form the noblest approach to a place of arms that the 
accomplished Prelate had ever seen. It will now, with some 
careful search, be detected as the nucleus of the “Wellesley 
ravelin.” Within the enclosure are the Barracks, Officer^ 
Ouarters, At'senal and Powder Magazine. The Magazine 
about 1829 very narrowly escaped destruction. General 
Palmer of the 48th Regiment, N. I., states, that at midnight 
was heard in the Cantonments half minute guns being fired 
by the Fort. He accompanied his regiment to the Fort and 
found that a large sulphur godown contiguous to the powder 
magazine was on fire, and that the molten sulphur was running 
in the drains of the ma^zine. There being no water at hand, 
relays of Sepoys were formed to pass up the buckets of >vator 
from the river, which helped to extinguish tho fire. An ex¬ 
plosion would have destroyed the Fort. 

The second occasion was when the 6th N. I. were being 
expmled. The Commissary of Ordnanco had laid a train of 
powder from the ma^^ine to the parapet where he stood, 
which he intended firing by the discharge of a pistol if the 
sepoys had overpowered Brasyer and his Sikhs on the 6th 

' V the palace exists in tho same eclipsed 

condition, but so disguised as to be liardly worth visiting. 

But in the wide space between the above raentione<l entrance 
and the gate of the Arsenal will be scon an object of real 
importance in excellent presentation,—namely, the lofty and 
elegant monolith of Asoka. The most accurate and instruc¬ 
tive description of this monument will be found in the first 
volume of Cunningham’s Archaological Reports, 

As the old city of Praydg has totally disappeared, wo can 
si^rcely expect to find any traces of the various Buddhist 
monuments which were seen and described by the Chinese 
pugrim in the seventh century. Indeed, from their, position 
w the south-west of the city, it seems very probable that they 
1 washed away by the Jumna even before the 
-1 ® ^ the course of that river for 

WM miles above the confluence has been due west and east of 
^®”turies p^t. At any rate, it is quite certain that no 
remgns of these buildings are now to be seen ; the only exist- 
nionument being the well-known stone pillar which 
^rs the inscriptions of Asoka, Samiidra Gupta and Jahfin- 

Iv ui ,^h®^ng makes no mention of this pillar, it 
19 probable that it was not standing in his day. Even its 
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original position is notexactly known, but it was probably not 
far from its present site. It was first erected by King Asoka 
about B.C. 240 for the purpose of inscribing his edicts regard¬ 
ing the propagation of Buddhism. It was next made use of 
by Saraudra Gupta, about tjie second century of the Christian 
era. for the record of his extensive sovereignty over the 
various nations of India—from Nepal to the Dakhan, and 
from Gujarat to Assam. Lastly, it was re-erected by the 
Moghul Emperor Jahangir to commemorate his accession to 
the throne in the year 1605 A.D. These are the three prin¬ 
cipal inscriptions on the Allahabad pillar, but there are also 
a number of minor records of the names of travellers and 
pilgrims of various dates, from about the beginning of the 
Christian era down to the present century. Regarding these 
minor inscriptions, James Prinsep remarks that ‘ it is a sin¬ 
gular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been over¬ 
thrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re¬ 
erected from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter 
event. Thus that it was overthrown some time after its first 
erection by the great Asoka in the middle of the third century 
before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random inser¬ 
tion of several names in a character intermediate between 
No. 1 and No. 2, in which the in, b, &c., retain the old form.’ 
Of one of these names ho remarks t—‘Now it would have 
been exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to have cut the 
name No. 10 up and down at right angles to the other writing, 
while the pillar teas erect, to say nothing of the place being out 
of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which 
would hanlly be the case, since the object of an ambitious 
visitor would be defeated by placing his name out of sight and 
in an unreadable position.’ The Pillar ‘ w'as erected as Samu- 
dra Gupta’s arm,’and there it probably remained until over¬ 
thrown again by the idol-breaking zeal of the Mussulmans; 
for we find no writings on it of the Piila, or Sarniith type 
(t.e., of the tenth century), but a quantity appears with plain 
legible dates from the Samcat year 1420, or A.D. 1363, down 
to 1660 odd, and it is remarkable that these occupy one side of 
the shaft, or that which was uppermost when the pillar was in 
a prostrate position. A few detachod and ill-executed Nagari 
names with .Sawrai dates of 1800 odd, ‘show that ever since 
it was laid on the ground again by General Garstin, the 
passion for reconling visits of piety or curiosity has been at 
work.’* In this last passage James Prinsep lias, I believe, 
made a mistake in the name of the vandal Engineer who 
overthrew the stone pillar because it stood in the way of his 
new line of ramparts near the gateway. It was Genei*al Kyd, 
and not General Garstin, who was employed to strengthen the 
Fort of Allahabad, and his name is still preserved in the 

• Atiadc SocUty’s Jour,ml, 1837, p. 907. 
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suburb of Kydganj, on the Jumna, immediately below tho 

“The pillar was again set up in 1838 by Captain Edward 
Smith, of the Engineers, to whom the design of the present 
capital is entirely due. At first it was intended to have placed 
a mney flower as an appropriate finisli to the pillar, but as the 
people had a tradition that the column was originally sur¬ 
mounted by the figure of a lion, it was suggested by a com¬ 
mittee of the Asiatic Society that the design of the new 
capital should be made as nearly as possible tne same as tho 
original, of which the Bakra and Laiiriya pillars were cited 
as examples. The lion statues which crown tho bell capitals 
of these two pillars I have seen and admired, and I ran affirm 
that they are the figures of veritable lions. Both of them 
are represented half couchant, with the head raised and tho 
mouth open. The bell capital swells out boldly towards the 
top to receive a massive abacus, which forms the plinth of the 
statue. In these examples the broad swelling capital is in 
harmony with the stout and massive column. But the new 
capital designed by Captain Smith is, in my opinion, a signal 
failure. The capital lessens towards tho top, and is surmounted 
by an abacus of less diameter than that of the jiillar itself. 
The animal on the top is small and recumbent, and altogether 
the design is insignificant. Indeed, it looks to mo not unlike 
a stuffed poodle stuck on tho top of an invertc<l flower pot.” 

The modern Hindu mythologists liavc apiu'opriatcd this 

S illar, which goes by the name among them of “ liliim Sen’s 
lub ;” reminding one of the articles attributed in England 
to King Arthur, or Guy, Earl of Warwick. The edicts of 
Asoka referred to by the Goncral have been road here and 
elsewhere, for they are found in various distant p.irts of 
India. They are of two-fold character: one enlarging on the 
doctrine, occasionally occurring in tho prophetical parts of 
the Hebrew Scriptures that the practice of virtue is tho best 
wcrince 5 Jind the other inculcating the sacredness of life and 
the sin of destroying or even of neglecting it in the case of 
animals as well as of men. By the mention of tho son of 
beleucus and of other successoi's of Alexander tho Great, tho 
date has been approximately fixed about tho middle of the 
eewnd century before the ChHstian era. 

^ the erection by the Emperor Jahangir being the last, 
the General corrects himself further down. Tho pillar, he tolls 
us, was once more erected in iai8 by Capt. E. Smith of the 
oen^l Engineers. It appears from Thornton’s Gazftteer that 
tnis nnw elevation was tnus brought about. SVhen the Jesuit 
Father Tiefenthalcr visited Allahabad about the middle of 
century, the pillar was still standing as tho Moghul 

*** some alteiations being made in 
ine Fort, this ancient and valuable relic was taken down; 

actually used as a roller for tho parade-ground 
nen Gord Auckland once more restored its fallen greatness. 
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Followin", very properly, the examples of two not very distant 
pillars in the ohl kin'^dom of Mapradha (of which drawings 
will be found at p. 59 of Cunningham’s Volume above cited) 
the Government ordered that the top of the column, which 
was unfinished, should he crowned with the figure of a lion 
seated upon an abacus of stone. Unfortunately the execution 
was not equal in merit to the conception; the animal, however, 
has since been removed, and graces the front of the Mess 
House. The height of the pillar is about 49 feet; and the 
form is cylindrical, but slightly tapering, the base diameter 
being three feet, two and a quarter inches, while that at the 
summit is no more than two feet two ; being a slope of about 
one foot in forty. 

In front of monuments of this class it is usual to find a 
pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) the descendant, it may bo of the 
Bodhdrum or “Tree of Knowledge,” affected by the founder 
of Buddhism, and perhaps a survival from some old religious 
system long since passed away and forgotten. The column of 
Prayaga is similarly provided, only the tree is not now visible, 
being placed in a temple which the accumulated d4hris of 
ages has reduced to the condition of a catacomb; nor is it 
now believed to be a pipal. 

The sacred tree of Prayaga is called Akshaij Bat, or 
*' undying Banian bat being the name of a fig, but general¬ 
ly appropriated to the Ficus Indira, rather than to the pipal. 
In the time of Hwen Thsang, the change must have already 
taken place, for the Chinese pilgrim (seventh century after 
Christ) saw what was probably the present temple, though even 
in his time it had passed from tlie hands of the Buddhists, 
and had become a scene of the bloody rites of Shiva. 

It was then a large tree with spreading branches, standing 
before the principal chamber of the temple. It now appears 
in the form of a bifurcated log in the side of the under¬ 
ground crypt already mentioned, and the attendant ministers 
say that it was placer! there by one of their demi gods, who 
broke off the two ends, in order to plant one at Gaya, the 
other at Jaganath. 

The entrance to the grotto is between the pillar of Asoka 
and the Ellenborough Barracks. an<l consists of a passage 
down which the visitor is conducted by an attendant with a 
lighted torch. The courtyard, if it may be so called, to 
which this passage yields, is snuarc, and in the centre is a 
Linga, the phallic emblem sacred to Mabadeva or Shiva In 
the cloisters on the sides of the quadrangle are the shrines of 
the gods, faintly illuminated by the light of the torch The 
walls drip with a scanty moisture, said by the Hindus to bo the 
trace of the hidden river Sarsuti-the Arethusa mentioned 

modest sisters at the Tirbeni. 

The following are Cunningham’s remarks •_ 

“ I think there can be little doubt that the famous tree here 
described by the Chinese pilgrim is the well-known Akshay 
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Bai^ or ‘I undccayini; Banian tree,” which is still an object 
of worship at Allahabad. This tree is now situated under¬ 
ground at one side of a pillared court, which would appear 
to have been open formerly, and which is, I believe, the 
remains of^ the temple described by Hwen Thsang. The 
temple is situated inside the fort of Allahabad to the cast of 
the Ellenborough Barracks, and due north from the stone 
pulsar of Asoka and Samudra Gupta. Originally both tree 
and temple must have been on the natural ground level; but 
from the constant accumulation of rubbisn they have been 
gradually earthed up until the whole of tlie lower portion of 
the temple has disappeared underground. The upper portion 
has long ago been removed, and the only access to the Akshay 
Bat now available is by a flight of steps which leads down to 
a square pillared courtyard. This court has apparently once 
been open to the sky, but it is now closed in to secure dark¬ 
ness and mystery for the holy fig tree. 

XU* Bat is next mentioned by Rashid-ud-din in 

„ ®x , in which he states that the ‘ tree of 

Frag is situated at the confluence of the Juroma and Ganges. 
^ most of bis information was derived from Abu liihan, the 
aate of this notice may, with great probability, be referred to 
toe time of Mahmud of Ghazni. In the seventh century a 
^ndy plain, two miles in circuit, lay between the city 
the confluence of the rivers, and as the tree was in the 

** must have been at least one mile from 
But nine centuries later, in the beginning 
u Abdul Radir speaks of the ‘tree fi*o«u 

Which people cast themselves into tho river.’* Flora this 

that, during tho long period that intervened 

twi flv!! of Hwen Thsang and that of Akbar, the 

* gradually carried away the whole of the great 

SpfArA viwcH? ^ K®® ?? ^^'® water. Long 

wfi ^ doubt been deserted, for 

in iiio that the fort of IlAhabds was founded on its site 
or A D AkbaFs reign, that is, in A.H. 982. 

of fhp ‘f.:Zr> >1^? way in which Abu Rihan speaks 

that the ritv Erag* leads me to believe 

At (n*> no had already been deserted before his time. 

mn.Hnn IS not once mentioned in any Muham> 

Thp **® founded by Akbar.*’t 

era. • x”® * “f® made a miscalculation as to the Christian 

The Akbar was not 1572 but 1675-6. 

Khan in tho struggle with Baud 

EinffH of wlucn the Afghan dynasty of the 

ivr tfe finally overthrown ; and no doubt 

the ad\antage3 of a place of arms at the head of the 

f Kcinaud, FragnunU Arabs, &c., p. 103, and Dywson’a EUiot, 1, 55, 


saw 
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Doab in the same light as the Kshatris of old and the British 
of to-day. Mythology was also called into the service of the 
wise and electic Emperor. It was said that his Majesty was 
in some’ sort a child of the sacred confluence. A holy man 
of the Hindus, named Makund Brahraachari—so runs the 
tale—burned himself at the Tirbeni in order to be born again 
as the son of Humaiun. A modern historian {Miftah-ul- 
Towarik) says, that a copper-plate, with an inscription 
commemorative of this miracle, was extant down to compara¬ 
tively recent times. 

Another legend of the time is thus related by Cun- 

*‘According to the common tradition of the people, the 
name of Prayuga was derived from a Brahman, who live<i 
during the reign of Akbar. The story is, that when the 
Emperor was building the fort, the walls on the river face 
repeatedly fell down in spite of all the precautions taken by 
the architect. On consulting some wise men, Akbar was 
informed that the foundations could only be secured by being 
laid in human blood. A proclamation was then made, when 
a Brahman, called Prayaga, voluntarily offered his life on 
the condition that the tort should bear his name. This 
iAe story, which is diligently related to the pilgrims who 
visit the Ak^hay Bat. may at least serve one useful purpose in 
warning us not to place too much faith in these local tradi' 
tions. The name of Praydya is recorded by Hwen Tlisang in 
the seventh century, and is, in all probability, as old as the 
reign of Asoka, who set up the stone pillar about B.O. 240, 
while the fort was not built until the end of the sixteenth 
century.” 

Such then is the capital of the North-West Provinces, a 
tract nearly coincident with the old province of Hindustan. 
Though neither centi-al in situation, nor important as a com- 
niercial mart, its strategic value is great, and the money that 
has been sunk on the public offices will always render it a 
matter of serious consideration to depose it from its eiuiucnce 
as a provincial metropolis. 
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that was 

corapleted in Upper India, is at the same timeonoof the best 
and ^ost convenient. The traveller will here find comfort* 
able shelter at Lee s Railway Hotel under the management 
of the proprietor, an old soldier of the Mutiny, the 
Lrapress, Victoria, and United Sendee Hotels being under 
Paraee management. Excellent carriages can bo obtained 

® Military parts of the 

city 18 by no means inconsiderable, being a 
floiinshing enir^Ci of trade, commanding the navigation 

Ganges Canal; and forming 
MWuS Oudeand Rohilkund. Indian 

^ Railways. It contains a popula- 

shewi^L an 1891 of IW.OOO inhabitants, 

^ ** 21,000 in the previous decade. It 

S hM snmi nV*® any ancient granite building, 

If i^'n tTf r importance to detain the visitor, 

of iVteres?^m\w"“®2^® and Civil Lines that the objects 
^U Umournfuf; “ <1®®P and abi'ding 

d.whig^hS*5Sns the Cawnporo district 

Shallows Jarge burden, but the frequent 

b(^te. Until 1875 close navigation to all but small 

n^toon brid\r« Cawnpore was crossed by a 

feobilkund RailwA^^h'^’S*' completion of the Oude and 

Ganges removed to Fyzabad. Tho 

wSrei it haTblen ^‘•om 

Hardwar ^ miles higher up, at 

work erabracinrr j*P^^.v® V* describe this colossal 

of over 800 mil^ ^ waterway 

and bridges^f mos? locks, falls 

barracks^uilt for visitor passes by the extensive 

and can eUberXive Infanti 7 ; 

Church* or to the l^ff fv towards the Memorial 

cn, or to the left, by the Canal and Gardens accordinff 
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as his destination be the Military or the Civil Station. Both 
of these stations are well-wooded, and have excellent maca¬ 
damised roads, and abundance of well-built bungalows 
surrounded by good and productive g;irdens. 

The place is unknown in early history, its first importance 
dating from A.D. 1777 when it w.as chosen as the seat of the 
advanced British garrison. This force was here posted 
under the treaty made by the majority of Warren Hastings’ 
Council with the successor of the late Nawab Shuja-ood- 
Daolah. Mr. Hastings had been blamed for lending the 
support of a British Brigade to this Chief, and he was to 
undergo still more severe censure on the same account. 
Nevertheless, his censoi*s made a very similar cng;vgement, 
supplying the new Nawab with troops, but extorting a fresh 
contribution from him on the occasion, together with the 
cession of the province of Benares. 

Cawnpore was selected as the head qiiarters of the British 
force with excellent military and political judgment. Not 
only is it well-situated in itself, but its position in those 
days formed the key of the border line, which divided the 
then British frontier from the province of Oude, as also from 
those under the direct sway of the tottering throne of the 
(ireat Moghul. It formed the base of Lake’s brilliant 
campaign of 1803, by which the British became masters of 
the Empire. It is about 500 feet above the level of the sea; 
and is in latitude 26’’ 28'; longitude 80° 25. The distance 
from Calcutta is 628 miles, and from Delhi, 266. 

Whbeler’3 Entrenchment.— Turning first, then, to the 
right-hand, we enter the cantonments ; when the first object 
that meets the eye is the Savada Kotee. This was the Nana’s 
head-quarters during June 1857. It w’as in the neighbour¬ 
hood of this house tlmt the Futtelighur fugitives were killeil 
on the 10th June 1857, as also the party of gentlemen who 
were of the boat party on the 30th June, while the captive 
women and children confined here were the following <lay 
transferred to the Bibi Ghur. The building is now in a 
<lilapidated state, but a proposal is under consi<leration to 
u,:;quireand mark the same as a memorial site. On passing the 
barracks there is a handsome brick church with a lofty pointed 
belfry. This is the building that marks the site of “ Wheeler’s 
Entrenchment”—the frail bulwark that for three weeks 
served as the only protection of the unhappy garrison. 

The garrison of Cawnpore. under the command of Sir Hugh 
Massey Wheeler, consisted of the following European force 

Artillery, one Battery of six guns with 63 men. 

Infantry, H. M.’s 84th Reg. 48 .. 

,, H. M.’s ^ind Reg. 84 ,, 

,, 1st Madras Fusiliers 15 ,, 
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Total 


210 
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with about one humlred officers and one hundred non-official 
and departmental staff, who were all enrolled for duty on en¬ 
tering the garrison. 

The Native troops consisted of the 2iid Cavalry, the 1st, 
53rd, and 5Cth N. I., and the Native gunners attached to the 
battery. The whole nnraber of the European populatioii, 
including Civil, Railway, Canal, and other Staffs, is esti¬ 
mated at about 750 souls. “There was at the time, ” to use 
the words of Mr. J. W. Sherer (from whose report those 
hgurca are deriveil), “ residing at Bithoor, “ a village a little 
farther up the Ganges, “a Hindu of I'ank name<l Doondhoo 
Punth, but commonly called Nana Sahib. . . . He was 
the adopted son of Bajee Rao” (the last Peishwa or head of 
the Mahratta confederacy) “ and inherited his houses, landed 
property, jewels, &c. ” This man ha<l a grievance which, in 
the usual unsympathetic way of prosperous masters, the 
British had wholly failed to appreciate. Adopted in 18^1*2 
he ha<l been brought up to look upon liimself as heir to the 
Peishwaship, a barren honour no doubt, yet perserving that 
character of personal distinction so flattering to all barbar¬ 
ians. Five years before the Mutiny old Bajee Rao died ; 
and the government of Lord Dalhousie at once announced 
that the titular dignity had ceased, and tliat the adoptive 
heir would only inherit ^he private property ; the pension 
and salute being discontinued, and sonic old pieces of 
artillery withdrawn which had contributed to a sort of child's 
play of regality in the declining years of the captive poten¬ 
tate. For the next four years Doondhoo Punth nad spared 
no_ exertion to persuade the Court of Directors to revoke 
this decision, and his failure constituted a deep offence. His 
motto now seemed to be taken from the mouth of Virgil’s 
baffled goddess 


Flecleresi nequeo sitperos, Aekeronta moceho. 

Native troops muti¬ 
nied, though without following the custom then prevalent of 
raurdenngtheir offices. They marched out to Kalianpur, 
the hratst^e on the Delhi road, evidently w-itli the intention 
of joining the main body of the nuitincci*s who were trying 
to strike a blow for some not very intelligible cause in the 
old Moghul Capital. 

nieaiwhile Sir Hugh Wheeler hod taken his 
fSl f *k’ non-combatant, into the refuge 

the depot-barracks, stand- 
^hurch is now to be seen. These con- 
barracks, of one story each, and each 
ac^mmodation of one company. One was 
thfi 'vero surrounded by flat-roofed verandahs : 

In brick, a foot and a-balf in thickness. 

which is the usual out-offices and a well 

Which 13 still to be seen bearing the marks of round shot. 
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About this slender shelter a trench bad been duff, and the 
earth thrown up on the outside so as to form a rude parapet 
about five feet in height: the guns looked through openings 
left for the purpose, and were entirely without protection. 
The whole ^vas about 200 yards square, armed with ten field- 
pieces of small calibre. There was an insufficient stock of 
provisions calculated to hold out thirty days. On the other 
side was soon collected a force with unlimited resources 
But we must not anticipate. 

It has been mentioned that the Nana >vas not supposed to 
have felt his grievances. So far from this, the superficial 
hospitalities of the Chief had sc^luced the English—easily 
flattered in their pride of race—into thinking that the Nana 
was their friend. The Magistrate and the General were both 
agreed on this ; and the Nana was accordingly put in charge 
of Arsenal, Magazine, Park, and Treasury. Thus suppli^ 
his turn had oomc, his course was clear. Following the 
mutineers to Kalianpur he hml little difficulty in pei'suading 
them to return and join in an attack on the British, thus 
striking their blow where they were instead of marching 
nearly three hundre 1 miles to strike it at Delhi. On the very 
day that Wheeler entered the entrenchment the traitor threw 
off the mask and declared his intentions. On the forenoon 
of the 7th June, the bombardment was formally opened. 
Next day the flag of Islam was hoisted—even tea Bramhan, 
we may fancy, it seemed difficult to inaugurate a crusade 
under the phallic emblem of Siva—and an incessant fire of 
all arms was opene<l upon the ill-protected Europeans. 

One natui-ally asks, why did the defenders of British power 
choose such a situation? In answer, Mr. Shcrer points out 
that the troops being supposed to have marched to Delhi, a 
place of refuge on the Calcutta side would be most appro¬ 
priate, especially with a friendly Native Chief ready to assist 
one to reach Allahabad. Mr. Shcrer thus arguesGeneral 
Wheeler undoubtedly acted upon the supposition that “the 
regiments would mutiny, and at once leave for Delhi, the 
great centre of revolt, and that the Nana would not take an 
actively hostile part against us.” This opinion was justifiable. 
The regiments when they did at length throw off their 
allegiance at once marched for Delhi. There could not then 
liave been at that time any understanding between the troops 
and the Nana. On the 2Gth of May the Nana had been 
called in from Bithoor by the Magistrate of Cawnpore, Mr. 
Hillorsdcn, to aid in the almost hopeless work of staying the 
rush of the strong tide of mutiny and rebellion. He must 
necessarily have been cognizant of the plans which had been 
inaturcii for self-defence against the anticipated onslaught. 
He obeyoil the summons with alacrity arid was apparently 
sincere. He brought with him two hundred of the five 
hundred armed retainers, and two of three guns he was per¬ 
mitted to have. He had then been put in charge of the 
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Treasury, situated near his own house in Nawabgunj, and 
preparations to protect the European community went on. 
lie was necessarily in consultation with the authorities both 
Civil and Military. He was made aware of their intentions 
and was acquainted with their views and rcsom ces. PiMhably 
he expressed approval of all, and concurred in the opinion 
that the troops, devoid of a suitable lea<ler round whom to 
rally, wouhl at once make for Dehli. So far all was well. 
Aided by the Nana the small dcvotetl garrison could have 
passed safely dow'n to Allahabad unmolested. 

There were other reasons on which Mr. Shcrer conhl har<lly 
at the time enlarge, but which were no <loubt very strong in 
the sorely-tried Councils of Cawnpore, .and which involved 
two capital errors. It was a grievous mistake to trust to the 
friendship of the Nana; it was a still more grievous mistake 
to trust to the readiness of the Calcutta (wovernment. As to 
the first all that was necessary has been said ; anil wc have 
seen that the lesson has been taught to .all conquerors never 
again to believe in the love of those that they have injured. 
As to the second it may be allowable to say this much more 
now. Lord Canning aftcn^'.ards <H8playpd tine qualities: 
passive courage, magnanimity, and a merciful justice. But 
he was not a roan of quick sympathies or of keen intclU- 
genw, nor had he at the time any knowledge of the country 
or its people. And ho was surroumled by a conclave of 
persons reared in the apostolical succession of mediocrity, 
and the seclusion from the world which too often characterize 
the members of a Bureau. Hcncc it happened th.at though 
promises of aid wei*c freely sent to Cawnpore, the <lifticulties 
of carrying them out were not foreseen, nor the consequences 
of not fulfilling them appreciated. It is now known that 
Wheeler had been led to expect I'einforcements by the 14th, 
only one week after the siego began : an<l it was necessarily 
thought desirable that those reinforcements should be met at 
the nearest possible point, without being exposed to the perils 

1 through an unknown city mle<l with lawless 

plunderers and escape<l convicts, and ba<l characters of all 
sorts. This lost was probably the chief reason that decided 
the choice of the entrenchment; and was thus one of the 
can^s that led to the ruin of the garrison, the possession 
of the treasure and of the heavy artillery by the Nana being 
the other. 

Here, at all events, for three dreadful weeks, the feeble 
garrison, with their sick and dying all round, without 
medicines or hospital stores, and short of ammunition, were 
sapj^, bombarded, and staiwed, in a climate which persons 
of their race usually find difficult to support with the aid of 
every available comfort. Still, under all trials, their spirits 
“®offed; in numerous sallies the gallant fellows cap- 
spiked the enemy’s guns with little or no loss to 
themselves; nor, though the position became utterly untenable. 
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•lid the craven traitors without ever venture to assault it. 
Though capable, however, of guarding: their lives against 
enemies in arras, the soldiers were powerless against other 
kinds of death. Reinforced as they had been by the heroic 
Ijawrence from Lucknow, they had perhaps entered the 
entrenchment two hundre<l and fifty strong. By the third 
week one hundred of these were, happily for themselves, 
taken from the evil that was to come. Delicate w’omen, too, 
and still more feeble children, the pallid offspring of exiled 
mothers, sank daily under sufferings which can only be partly 
realized by an effort of imagination. Still the brave hearts 
struggled on. On the 26th a gleam of hope dawned; the 
Nana offered to treat. In consequence of negotiations which 
followed, it was agreed that the siinivors should depart 
under the escort of their 7«om/am friend the Nana. It can 
scarcely be wondered at, that when, on that morning, the 
Nana offered to treat, his proposition was listened to. Con¬ 
trary to the advice and remonstrances of many of the officers 
the treaty was accepted. 

But in truth nothing could have saved them. Their agony 
•‘ould not have been protracted for another three weeks’ 
horror; and Havelock did not near Cawnpore till the 16th 
of July. 

What was in the meantime the fate of those who (in the 
words of Horace) “trusted themselves to faithless foes” is 
M-ritten on the saddest page of British history, a page that 
will bear the tears of many gonei-ations of readers. The 
proffered terms h.ad been accepted. Boats were provided for 
the conveyance of the remainder of the garrison to Allahabad. 
On the fatal morning of the 27th of Juno the survivors 
proceeded to embark. It is not possible to dwell upon the 
<*vents connected with this episoile with calmness. The facts 
far exceeded all that the imagination could conceive. Im¬ 
mediately on the embarkation of the deluded and now help¬ 
less people who left the enclosure in the early dawn of the 
morning, there followed the most dastardly piece of treachery 
that has perliaps ever been perpetrate<l. Only a portion of 
the party had taken their places in the boats, when, by 
lu’cvious arrangement, the boatmen set the thatched coverings 
of the boats on fire, and rushed on to the bank. A heavy 
tire of grape and musketry was then opened on the Euro¬ 
peans. Out of thirty boats, two only managed to start; one 
of these was shortly swamped by roundshot, but its passengers 
were enabled to reach the leading boat. Of those on board 
the other twenty-eight boats, some were killed, some drown- 
•k 1, and the rest brought back prisonei-s. Of the fugitives 
who quitted their weak position but a few hours before only 
fifty had contrivetl to escape for the time, though it was in 
the case of tho larger portion only to die shortly after. The 
boat they occupied was under an incessant galling fire from 
both banks, but it pursued its courae till it grounded at the 
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distance of six mites. All the night of that eventful and 
trying day continued the struggle for life, amid ho[>c8and 
fears of which we can form but a very alight conception. 
Karly on the following morning the miserable occupants of 
the frail bark managed to push on till the boat again ground- 
eel. They were again attacked, an<l a number were killed ; 
but the assailants were driven off, and retired to Cawnpore. 
The Nana then immediately despatchetl (iro romphte regi¬ 
ments in pursuit, As it was founci impracticable to move the 
boat, a party oi fourteen landed to drive back their assiiilants, 
^vhich they did most effectually. Of those fourteen but 
^ur survived : Lieutenants I>eIafossc and Mowbray Thomson, 
Private Murphy an<l Gunner Sullivan ; those h*ft in the boat 
were brought back and shared the subsequent fate of all the 
others. Returning to the ghat we find that “the massacre 
continued. Musketry was kept up from behind neighbouring 
walls, on the paralysed body or unarmed fugitives, “and 
so\vars made attacks on the helpless crowd by ritling in 

amongst them, and slashing in all directions with tlicir 
tulwars. 

At Iwt came the order to cease from slaughter, and the 
miserable survivors were driven off. 

Such, in brief, is the story of “ Wheeler’s Entrenchment,” 
a story of an encounter between Europe and Asia more 

Thermopyhc or the Anabasis as 
civiU^tions results of different climates and 

the second period ; the four reso- 
Ganges; the other survivoi-s 

Wearied with 

* 1 ?^ l®^ rufhans placed their female ami ungrown 
not bir ^;***^**»g cane<l the Sarada Kotee, 

S?itive8 wr« The rest of the male 

Ktep tblrA xvL ^ ^ ®" f^*® P**^*^^® ground. About ten days 
toSc **®^*^*‘ tow The Nana 

occuDieSi^aSAf.w^K*" tho Civil Lines then 

officm^ wbn * ^u® J^^'d children, with some few 

out lid <»• *‘ad joined from with- 

bank of P"t into a house near the 

with coarae food ind fw^tSre*’and 

grind corn. ‘urniture, and tbo women employed to 

de^catelv-hahitM^pf^” *^® condition of these once 

human heart win tn hopeless misery, no 

Wed^rid" waa° ^ded"to-th!f‘’n'''" -7? 

lancy mese things for himself. A Bengalee apothecary 
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attended them for a few days, and from fraprments of his 
diai-y found in the house it was afterwards learned that birtli 
and deaths went on among them. The rest of their existence 
is a blank. It is satisfactory to be able to ad«l that the enquiry 
held at the time satisfied Mr. Sherer that dishonour had not 
been added to the other horrors of those dreadful days. 

Whatever were their sufferings they were not of long dura¬ 
tion. On the 10th July, Colonel Smith, of the 10th N. I., 
arrived with a party of refugees of both sexes from Futteh- 
gurh. They had come down the river in a boat, but were 
captured on passing Bithoor. To the number of some 55 (chiefly 
women and children)they were put into thepalacefor the night. 
Next morning they were compelled to march on foot, over 
twelve miles under the July sun. to receive sentence from the 
Nana at Cawnpore. Colonel Smith and Mr. Thornhill, the 
judge, with the women an<l children who had accompanied 
them, were thrown into the Bibi Ghur already crowded with 
the Cawnpore captives. The rest of the men were shot. 

But the Nana’s reign of terror was drawing to a close, 
though not to terminate without a stroke destined to make 
the world shudder, and justify the pride of race which says of 
every unknown Asiatic :— 

Hie niger esi; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

Among the Nanas most confidential advisers was one Azi* 
mulla Khan, who had risen from being a common pimp and 
lackey to the dignity of Private Secretary to the titular 
Poishwa, and had in that capacity visited Europe on behalf of 
his employer. How the sleek ways and bright shawls and 
^wels of this human tiger fascinated society in London and 
Briffiiton, how ho spied out and ovormteil British weakness 
before Sebastopol a^nd conspired witli Britain’s enemies in 
Turkey, this is not the place to tell. His papers were seized 
at Bithoor, and are now, it is believed, in private hands» The 
writ<>r of these pages saw them, an<l they taught him that this 
travelled traitor had been the moving spirit in raising the in¬ 
surrection against the nation at whose han<ls he had received 
so much ill-judgcd hospitality. He had actually been attempt 
ing to tempt distinguished ladies who had entertained him in 
London to visit his mobster in India at the very time when. 
Uking advant^e of the Persian war, he was planning the 
Mutiny in the interests of the Peishwa and the Moghul. 

hnishing touch to his work of mis- 
^lef. The councils of the wicked were being troubled. 
Danger was on its way. Stories were brought in of terrible, 
bronzed men coming up the Trunk Koad, before whose advance 
the Bahadurs of the Bengal army were blowing like chalf 
and dust before the fan of the threshing-floor. Futtehpore 

morning of the 15th a fresh disaster hap- 

'^ords will best describe what 
followed; it being premised that Azimulla probably knew just 
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enouph of the Engli<jh to suppose tliat Havelock would con* 
tinue his desperate advance so long as a ehiUl or a woman re* 
mciined alive. But either it was hoped that the kiiowle<lKO 
that they were too late would check the wouhl-he deliverers, 
or it was reckoned that they would at least he paralysed in the 
work of punishment if all witnesses could he removed. At all 
events one of the most horrible scenes in mo<lern history fol¬ 
lowed the nows of the last defeat. 

“The battle of Aoung was fought early in the forenoon of 
the 15th [July], and the Pandoo Nuddee was forced, to the 
best of my recollection, by about 11 o’clock the same day. 
There was therefore ample time for news of the repulse, an<l 
the steady advance of the British troops to have rc,ached 
Cawnpore early in the afternoon. There is every re;vson there¬ 
fore to suppose that the fate of the unhappy captives was 
immediately made the subject of discussion. The decisioti 
arrived at, is now known and execraterl throtjghout the civi¬ 
lized world. It was decided that the captives should be put to 
d^th. The order was carried into execution about sun<iown. 
There were four gentlemen, three of them.of the Futtehgurli 
P^rty, who by some mischance, or for some especial reason, 
had been reserved from the fate which ha<l alrca<iy fallen upon 
male companions. These were first biken out of the 
Bibi Ghur and murdered on the high roa<l. Then the general 
®?"*™cr'ce<l. It seems pi'obablo that volleys wero 
first fired into the doors and wiiulows, and then tho execu¬ 
tion's do the rest with swonls. If tho work was 

anything like completed, it must have taken a considerable 
I the doors were closed, and night fell upon 

wnat had happened. Tho hotel where the Nana had his quar¬ 
ter, was wUhin fifty yards of this house, and I am creaibly 
informed that he order<*d a naxUch, and passed tlie evening 

Early next morning orders were 
given for t^Bibi Ghur to be cleared. Thei'O must have been 
nrar uj^n 200 corpses. So many, I do not think, could have 

trAi*.» It seems probable, that a portion 

nf down to the Ganges. Considering tlie smallness 

ncvfr ® house, and the crowded condition of the captives, it is 

that all can have been slaughtered the 
Hftti nnA j exercising therefore no morbid Imagina- 

no V*® curiosity to say that I hol<l 

assasQinnfiftir^ more terrible death than 

Daniftnes plunged with their dead com- 

ii well.”-5A«-<>r’s Report. 

the evpnf uSfrk *k f Simple narrative, written shortly after 
narrafivA’fiaa^kil*^ evidencoof eye-witnesses beforebim. This 

sariat clerk nemp/Sf”frreater length by a Commis- 
obtain Shepherd, who left the entrenchments to 

imprUoued Wheeler, was caught and 

British reliovint^Fftt^*^ prove of service to the 

ng Force, Hm family were all massacred. 
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More it is not perhaps well that we should know : more, at 
least, will never be known with certainty. The following gra¬ 
phic words complete the picture. After relating how he rode 
into the city with two troopers announcing the restoration of 
order, Mr. Sherer thus proceeds 

“ Thence we were directed to the Bibi Ghur and well. And 
then broke upon our eyes that dreadful spectacle over the very 
idea of which there are still broken y)irits and widowed hearts 

mourning terror-stricken in distant England.There 

were no dead bodies, except in the well. The well was narrow 
and deep; and, looking down, you could only see a tangled 
mass of human limbs entirely without clothing. To the best 
of my belief there was not a word written on the walls.” 

Shortly after the restoration of order, Lord Canning re¬ 
solved that a fitting monument should be erected, whereby he 
might mark the scene of these frightful sorrows, and honour 
“ the unhappy dust he could not save.” With this object Mr. 
C. B. Thornhill, the then Commissioner of the Division, who 
had lost two brothers in the disturbances, was commanded to 
devise and superintend theeonstrnction of a w ork that should 
protect the fatal well and otherwise distinguish and preserve 
the site; and he ^vas aide<l in the <lcsign by Sir H. Yule, R.E., 
the well-known geographer and scholar. At the Viceroy’s 
own cost the statue was ordered from Baroii Marochetti, the 
popular sculptor. Not long after Mr. G. E. Lance, who had 
succeeded Mr. Shcror in charge of the district, undertook to 
lay out the surrounding plain as a Memorial Garden. The 
result is not wholly satisfactory. The statue is monotonous 
and unmeaning in design, rough and inartistic in execution. 
Nothing can well be conceived more commonplace than the 
carpenter 8 Gothic of the surrounding wall, with its frivolous 
crocketted battlemonts, purposeless fiiiials, and tetlious rows 
of lancet-windows with their dull trefoiled mullions. The 
doorway and cast-iron dooi*s aro the only decent feature, and 
they were designed by Sir H. Yule, whose name appears in 
the inscription on the inside of the portal. It is on a scroll 
over this portal that we read the touching inscription : “ These 
are they which came out of great tribulation.” It is a pity the 
rest of the monument is not more w'orthy of this really fine open¬ 
ing. The garden is well lai<l out, and gencmlly in good order; 
but it IS much too large for the enclosure of a tomb. There is 
DO other pliico of the kind in Cdwnporo; yet the necessary 
observances of a cemetery render this larffo and ornamental 
piece of ground useless for the onlinary purposes of a public 
jfarden ; even thoujih the monument is not visible from any 
but the most central poHion* If this portion and the pretty 
creeper grown gi-aveyards that it contains were railed olf, the 
remaining garden might well be utilised for the benefit of the 
living, without derogating from tlie respect due to the dead. 
Native visitore^ lonp excluded, arc now admitted to the garden 
by passes readily given to men of known respectability^ 
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Industries, &c.—B efore leaving Cavvnpore the visitor will 
perhaps desire some information regarding the chief manu¬ 
factures for which it is becoming celehratc<l. 

The town has long been favourably known for the skill and 
enterprise of its native saddlei's ; and the cheap and efficient 
articles of this trade that can be tiirae<l out will doubtless 
surprise those who have never before seen them. There is 
a considerable trade in raw material, grain, cotton and 
seeds—ten thousand maunds of food grain, an«l eight thousand 
maunds of oil-seed have been brought in <laily in 1,200 carts 
during the summer. In the city leather goods, textile fabrics, 
i-'nts, &c., are largely exported. The cotton, jute and woollen 
mills, all under European management, atfoixl employment 
for a number of hands. 

Elgin Mills, established In 1862, has 36.580 spindles and 411 
looms usin" an annual average of 53,000 maunds of cotton, 
giving employment to 1,200 hands daily in cotton spinning and 
weaving, manufacture of army supplies, police clothing, &c. 

Muir Mills, established in 1874, with a capital of Rs. 10 
lakhs, has 46,692 spindles, and 9^ looms, using ann ually 40,000 
maunds of cotton, giving employment to l.COO hands daily in 
cotton spinningand weaving.manufacturo of tents and clothing. 

Cawipors Cotton MilU, established in 1882, with a capital of 
Rs. 10 lakhs has 33,720 spindles, using annually 58,000 maunds 
of cotton, giving employment to 1,000 hands <laily, in cotton 
spinning and weaving, tents and police requirements, water¬ 
proof clothsdor tents, valises. &o. 

_ established in 1887. with a capital of above 

34,792 spindles and 127 looms, using annually 
4.>,266maunds of cotton, giving employment to 860 hands daily, 
in spinning and weaving. 

.flAV/s, established in 1883, with a capital of 
Rs. 3,70000, has 1,462 spindles and 75 looms, using 70,000 
maunds, of jute annually ,giving employment to 650 hands in 
m iking gunny bags, floor-cloths, &c. 

ITooHsn ^tablishwl in 1876. with a capital of Rs. 9 
lakhs, has 19 machines and 273 looms, using annualy 15,000 
maunds of SOlbs. wool, giving employment to 1,600 hands daily, 
in woollen and wonted goofU and army clothing. 

Army Boot and Equipmsnt Factory, Messrs. Cooper, Allen & 
f« largest concern of its kind in India. 

^ pair of boots turned out daily t and 

• Y ®<l^npin6nt. it manufactures machine belt- 

harness, saddlery, Ac. 

Pioncei* Brush and Cawnpore Brush 
*‘^**^” Work little differing from that im- 
^ superiority of bristles. 

Nawabgungo, for the manufacture of 

& Co.“of Calcufta” Messrs. D. Waldio 

In mercantile imporUinoo, this station rank^ in India next 
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to the five great seaports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Maclius, and Rangoon ; it is also the most important market 
for Manchester and other cotton goods. At Cawnporeare the 
hca<l*quarters of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 

Thk Railway Bridge. —Reference has been made to the 
iron lattice bridge of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway. 
Tlie following figures will be found interesting. The bridge 
consists of 2o spans of 110 feet and two spans of 40 feet. The 
average depth of the foundation wells below low watermark is 
60 feet. Six years were spent in construction. Commenced 
in 1869, it was opened for traffic in 1875. 

Approximate cost of whole work from commencement to 
finish, including superintendence, protection works, approaches 
(Oudh and Cawnpore) and all works connected therewith, say 
20 lakhs. 

The bridge is provided wdth an upper and lower roadway. 
All foot-passengei-s, horses, ifec., &c., pass through lower or 
sub way. Trains and all special traffic, such as loaded native 
cotton carts, camels, elephants,and everything that cannot pass 
through the sub way pass on the top. Goo<l pucca roads 
are provided on each side of river to upper and lower roads. 

Memorial Church.— On the site of Wheeler’s Entrench* 
ment now stands the Memorial Church of All Souls, an 
edifice of considei^able size and architectural pretension. It 
was designed hy Mr. Walter Granville of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway. The style is the Lombardo-Gothic, and was specially 
intended to resist the intense heat of the summer’s sun, but 
when the summer came, it was discovered that the absence of 
ventilation an<i the chai-acter of tljc material employed en¬ 
hanced rather than reduced the tempei-ature. Alterations 
since effected admit of service now being held throughout the 
year. The entrance consists of three <loorway8, not perhaps 
of sufficient height, and objectionable on account of the too 
great differences of the arches, not merely as to size, but to 
shape also ; but they are crowned with a nice sloped mould¬ 
ing in red brick, over which is another, upright, in stone; 
and over this again is placed a wheel window that is gi'and in 
its dimensions and truly fine in proportion and in ornament. 
This window is probably a direct transcript from the west 
rent of some old Italian church; it is introduced w ith taste and 
propriety, and harmonises well with the rest of the building. 

A shallow trench to the south and east of the church, 
picke<l out with occasional bench-marks, indicates the exact 
lines of Wheeler’s Entrenchment. 

Such as it is the Memorial Church is a cheap building, the 
whole cost to completion being Rs. 2,07.000. The chancel floor 
IS of Minton’s glazed tiles, and all the interior decoration is 
in good taste and very creditable to the jinlgment, care, and 
industry of Mr. Cleburne, the District Engineer, by whom 
this portion of tho work has been carried out. Whether or 
no a church ^vos the most appropriate or durable memorial 
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of the sufferings of that sorrowful time, certain it is that 
some such record was felt to be required. In no spirit of 
vengeance, but with a feeling of pity for the past, and of 
good intentions for the future, let ua leave the relics of the 
brave in the House of Prayer, 

The cost of the Chm-ch, though intended originally to be 
sought for in private beneficence, has in fact, chiefty been 
derived from the revenues of the country. 

Some handsome gifts, however, have been received from time 
to time.^ H. H. the Maharajah of Jotlhpore contrihutc<l the 
white marble in the Hooring of the chancel. A Iiaiulsomc brass 
lectern has been given by Mrs. W. C. Plowden. A font of 
pure white Carara marble has been erected to the memory of 
their comrades by the Officers of the 2nd Light Cavalry. An 
organ has been purchased for Rs. ^000, also a peal of five bells 
at a cost of Hs. ^1,600 by subscription. 

In the chancel are fourteen large handsome marble tablets 
set in a stone framework on which are engraved the names of 
ilGC families who fell in Cawnporc during the Mutiny, and a 
detail of whom is given in the key* to the tablets iustpub)ishc4l. 
The walls of the Church are adorned witlj many handsome 
monuments. A memorial window has been ercctc<l by the 
friends of Mr. .1, Mackillop. 

Memorial Gardens. —Crossing the Canal we come upon 
the Civil Station, in which lies the Memorial Garden, tlio final 
scene of the tragedy of 1857. 

The Memorial Gardens were laid out by Mr. G. E. Lanoo, 
when Magistrate of the district: a work for which he was 

thanks of Government on the 24th March 
1863. It has ever since been under the charge of a Uoinnutteo 
consisting of the chief local officials, civil and military. The 
well and adjacent cemeteries were solemnly consecrated by tlie 
late lamented Sishop Cotton in the presence of a distinguished 
comi^ny, ^ong whom were the Viceroy (Lord Elgin), H. E. 
M Strathnairn), Major-Gcnoral Macdntf, 

Mr. C. ThornhiU. c.B, (Commissioner of the Division), Mr. 
kfls”* (Chief Commissioner, Ondh), all the Civil 

Omcera from Lucknow, Allahabad and Futtclipore, the Vene¬ 
rable Arahdeacon Pratt and nine other clergy, and above a 
thousand soldiers. 

^-^0 area is near 50 acres; the iron railing for the 

S?® Canal Workshop at Roorkoe 

Its. 2 41,000. The Monument cost Rs. 67.(K)0, and for the 

G“e"„“o£SS.‘ 

^ white cross, marks the site of the 

Aiv v®*? • trees planted by the late 

Prince Albert Vi ctor on the occasion of his visit. 

§plnk^& 0 ^^ 1894 ** Jlfemoriot Church, Caicnpor^. Calcutta; Thftcker, 
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The gardener firat employed was Private Murphy of the 84th 
Hegiment, one of the four rescued by the loyal Rajah of 
Morarmon ; lie has since died. 

Christ Church in the Civil Station maybe also inspected. 
It contains monuments of the Mutiny, among which are tablets 
of Mr. Fiuser, Lieutenant Sotheby, K. A., and the Officers of 
the 64th. It was nearly destroyed in the Mutiny, and its 
restoration was one of the objects of the fine levied upon 
the city. 

S. P. G. Orphanage.— In the village of Gothava, near 
Nawabganj, will be found an Orphange of the S. P. u. where 
are monuments of a few of the heroes of the Sepoy War. 


I 

The following description of the present state of Cawnpore 
is borrowed from a letter of the Daily iV tno's special correspond¬ 
ent in India, which appeared in October 1874: “The drive 
from the Railway Station to the European Cantonments is 
pleasant and sha<led. At a bend in the road comes into view 
a broad, flat, treeless parade-ground. This plain lies within a 
circle of foliage, above which, on the south-eastern side, rise 
the balconies and flat tops of a long i*ange of bari*acks built 
in detached blocks, while around the rest of the circle the 
trees shade the bungalows of the Cantonment. Near the 
centre of this level space is an irregular inclosure defined by a 
shallow sunk wall and low quick set hedge, and in the middle 
of this inclosure rises the ornate and not wliolly satisfactory 
structure known as the ‘ Memorial Church.’ It is built on the 
site of the old Dragoon Hospitiil, which W’as the very focus of 
the agony of the siege. The outline of the famous eailhwork 
is almost wholly oblitenited ; only in places is it to be dimly 
recognised by brick-discoloured lines, and a low raised line on 
the smooth inahlan. The inclosure now existing has no refer¬ 
ence to the outlines of the entrenchment. That inclosure, 
when entered, is found to be littered with the appliances of 
building, piles of bricks, puddles of mortar, and baulks of 
timber; for the ‘ Memorial Church ’ has lapsed into the hands 
of the Public Works Department and although seventeen 
years have elapsed (1857) since the tragedy and the heroism it 

is meant to commemorate, it is still unfinished. But. littered 

as it is, there is much of deep interest inside this inclosure. 
We come first on a railed-in memorial tomb bearing an io- 
scription in i-aised letters on a cross let into the tesselatcd 
pavement. ‘In three graves within this inclosure lie the 
remains of Major Edward Vibart, 2nd Bengal Cavalry, and 
about seventy officers and soldiers who, after escaping from 
the massacre at Cawnpore on June 27, 1857, were captured by 
the rebels at Sheomjpore and murdered on July 1st.’ The 
inmates of these graves were originally buried elsewhere, and 
were removed hither when the inclosure was formed. In 
another part of the inclosure is a raised tomb, the slab of which 
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bears the inscription—‘This stone marks a spot which lay 
within Wheeler’s Entrenchment, and covers the remains and is 
sacred to the memory of those who were the first to meet their 
death when beleaenred by mutineei's aixl rebels in June 1857.’ 
I wo only he in tins grave, Mr. Murphy and a lady who died 
of fever. These two perished on the first day of tlie siege, 
and had the privilege of being decently interred within t! e 
the precincts of the entrenchment. After the first day of the 
siege there was scant leisure for funeral rites. To find the last 
rpting-place of the remaining dead of this siege we must quit 
the inclosiire and w.-ilk across the roaidan to a spot among the 
trees by the road side under the shadow of No. 4 barrack, 
rherew^anempty well here when the siege began; three 

ended, this well contained the 
i British peoDle. With daylight the battle ragcil 
around that seoulchre; but when the night came the slain of 
were borne thither with stealthy stop and scant 

mclosure, formal by iron luilings, rises a 
the following inscription ‘ In a well 

K bv**dn^fni^K« t nnd cliihlren who died 

» ,n““ng the heroic defence of Wheeler’s Entrenchment 
when beleaguered by the rebel Nana.’ Below the inscriSn 

ca^r2S‘*arth2“^‘*'^" f' om Psalm exli Our bones'^ are 
wo^ ,ponVe lp^'®S.T“*^ “ enttothandeleaveth 
the LorVI » Af *”*”6 eves are unto Thoc. O God, 

b«Li^g indh-idial''namIS s'»all crosses 

Parker the*CantAnIJ!l?f \t commemorates Sir George 
kins - a thild T?^n?iS * Magistrate; a second. Captain Jen- 
Heciment. a fnn^ ♦■‘‘e men of the Wth 

Madras Fi’isiliere?^’ GlanviUc and the men of the 

finished handsoriV*! ^**®/®*'*” ^ and when 

It will alw^s be interior, 

memorial tabled oS tbt. ^ its site and of the 

transept is Xblet interior. In the left 

East Indian Railway who^d?-?®"’?*^^ the Engineers of the 
insurrection of 186f’ great 

by their brother EnginMrs?n^b**v^^*l®\v”^*« remembrance 
the left side of the nawIV*'" ^‘■a'*‘accs.’ On 

memory of poor youne fnSl!® tablets. One is to the 

boats at Suttee cJiowrah’^rbfif^^A^®” Martin, killed in the 

officers, twoserireanta fJ^^*^** -^“pf^cr commemorates three 

privates of the ^th Repimenf^*b®*n ^ drummer, and twenty 
Cawnnore. killed at the (sccondl battle of 
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A fourth coramemorates Captain Gordon and Lieutenant 
Hensley, of the S^nd Ifoot, also victims of the Gwalior Con- 
tinjjent. In the right of the nave there is a tablet—* Sacred 
to the memory of Philip Hayes Jackson, who, with Jane, his 
wife, and her brother. Half Biyth Croker, were massacred by 
the rebels at Cawnpoie on •27th June.’ ” 

Amongst others a brick monument with marble tombstone 
to the gallant and accomplishe<l Stuart Beatson, of the Ben^.U 
Cavalry, who prematurely closed a career of abundant promise. 
Also brickwork convex shape marble tombstone with the 
following inscription— 

Sacred to the memory of 
Major S. G. C. Renaud of 

The 1st Madi-as Fusiliers 

who dic<l on the 2lst July 1857 from the eff cts of a wound 
received against the rebels on the 15th July 1857. 

Another is to Lieutenant Angelo, of the 16th Grenadiers, 
Bengal Native Infantry, who also fell in the boat massacre; 
and a third is to the memory of the gallant Stuart Beatson, 
who was Havelock’s Adjutant General, and who, dying as he 
was of cholera, <lid his work at Pandoo Nuddee and Cawnporc 
in a dhoolie. In the right transept are tablets in memory of 
the officers of the Connaught Bangei-s and of the officers and 
men of the 32nd (Cornwall) Kegiment, ‘who fell in defence 
f)f Lucknow and Cawnpore and in the subsequent campaign’— 
fourteen officers and 448 women and men. And here, too, is 
perliaps the most affecting memorial of any, a tablet ‘In 
memory of Mrs. Moor. Mrs. Wainrighl, Miss Wainright, 
Mrs. Hill, forty-three soldiers’ wives, and fifty-Hve children 
murdered in Cawnpore in June 1857.’ 

“There are few to whom the details of that fell scene are 
not familiar. What a contrast l)etwecn the turmoil and 
devilry of it, and the serene calmness of the all but solitude 
the ghat now presents ! On the knolls of the further side, snug 
bungalows nestle among the trees, under the veranda of one 
of which a lady is playing with her children. The vilUage of 
Suttee Cliowrah, on the hlutf on the left of the ghat, where 
Tantia Topee’s sepoys were concealed no longer exists; a 
i>retty bungalow and its compound occupy its site. The little 
temple on the water’s edge by the ghat is slowly mouldering 
into decay; on the plaster of the coping of its river wall, you 
may sec the marks of tlie treacherous bullets. The stair 
which, built against its wall, le<i down to the water’s c<lge, has 
disappeared. Tantia Topee’s dispositions for the perpetra¬ 
tion of the treachery could not now succeed, for the Ganges 
has charged its course, and there is deep w-ator close in shore 
at the ghat. In the stream nearest to the Oude side, the 
river has cast up a long narrow island, in the fertile mud 
of which melons are cultivated where once whistled the shot 
from the guns on the Oude side of the river, A Brahmin 
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priest 13 placidly sunninc himself on the river platform of the 
temple, over the dome of which hangs the foliage of a peepiil 
tree. A dhobie is washing the shirts of a sahib in the stream 
that once was dyed with the blood of sahibs. There is no 
monument hero of the terrible tragedy.” This place com- 

Ghat." is to be found at a 
furlongs below the railway bridge. 

«-w !?*■ quoted gives the following account of 

the beautiful Memorial Gardens." Speakin" 
of the foliage that forms their outer screen, ho says —“ Th© 
hue of the greenerv would be sombre but for the blossoms 
wh^ich relievo It, cmMem of the Divine hope which miti<mted 
the gloom of despair for our country-women who perished 
so cruelly on this spot," Of the Dibi (Jhiir the term hv 
which among the natives is known the bungalow whel^ the 

P? 7 ctrate<l. not one stone now remains on 
for Jmemory nor its name will be lost 
id wL\ks of *" shady Hower bonb-r- 

low‘tunTThe”'s“m„.Tr^rvrh!:?^i/t 

to explain what There is no need 

commemorates; the inscrinticn monument 

pedestal tells its tale swcinctl^ the 

‘ Sacred ’ it rini« • ♦ ^ ocinctly indeed, hut the words burn 

company of Christian peoiire memory of the groat 

countrymen seventeen years n^o to aVrl^n^v‘^7 maddened our 
bloom roses and violcte A i?l « icvenge, there 

of arbor, vitce trees, and cypressos^is^t/"'^! at' *'”ckot 

yard,’with its many nanidcsl mounds f Chnrch- 

not a few who died during th^lonS o^o ,’ ";ero buried 

fitu combat around it Cawnpore, 

Mr. Thornhill, the Judmj of PntSK ^ monument to 

their two children. X perished bis wife, and 

Thornh.il was one of the 


Sir£ V‘‘* •“ >’eet.«U, 

On Hr has been marked. ® to p, 2y that the site of the Bibi 
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and shot earlier in the afternoon before the women’s time 
came. Another monument bears this inscription ‘ Sacjed 
to the memory of tlie women and children of the 32nd. This 
monument is laised by twenty men of the same regiment, 
who were passing through Cawnpoie, November 21,1857,’ and 
amoiif the tombstones are those of gallant Douglas Campbell 
of the'^TSth, Woodford of the Seroiul Battalion, Rifle Brigade, 
and Young of the 4th Bci*gal Native Infantry. 

Tlie well known artist, Mr. WiUi.iin Simpson, was in India 
two or three years after the massacre. Ho made sketches 
showing the appearance, at that time, both of the well at 
Cawnpore and the Slaughter Ghat. He writes of them as 
follows :— 

“On my visiting the well in ISGO it remained in the sanje 
condition as at the time of the massacre. It was an ordinary 
brick well, similar to tliose common in that and other parts 
of India. The mouth was circular, and hnilt a foot or two 
above the surface of the ground. The portion not occupied 
l)y the bodies hiwl been tilled up with earth, and was then 
built over level with the mouth. But in 18W), three years 
after the event, the <lccay of the bo<lie3 had caused the 
top to sink a few inches. At one side was the small Iona 
cross of red sandstone, erected in memory of the women and 
children of the 32iid Regiment. There was another flat 
stone, on the other side bearing the following inscription 
* Sacred to the memory of the women and children of the 
late ill-fated 1st Company, 6th Battalion, Bengal Artillery, 
who were slaughtered near this spot by the mutineers, on July 
16, 1857.’ This monument is erected by a non-commissioned 
cthccr who formerly belongcHl to the 1st Company, 6th Bat- 
tiilion. ‘ Spare thy people, O Loi-d, and give not thine heri¬ 
tage to I'eproach, that the heathen should rule over them : 
whei efore should they say among the people, where is their 
God ?’ Joel ii, 17. ‘ Fear not, O land ; be glad and rejoice : 
for the Lord will do great things.’ Joel ii, 21. 

“ At that time in 1860, it was under consideration what to 
do with the spot. A comnu*moi-ative church was one of the 
proposals, but this was given nj). At last it was settled that 
the well siiould be built over an<i the place enclosed. Colonel 
Yule, of the Bengal Engineers, produced a design for a screen 
in Gothic, octagonal in plati, which was approved of and 
carried out. Lor<i and Lady Canning (Lord Canning had 
been Governor-General during the time of the Mutiny) com- 
missioned, at their own expense, Baron IMarochetti to produce 
a figure in white marble. The top of the well having been 
covered over with a .structure of ornamental design formed 
the base for this statue—the Angel of Pity. The space around, 
for some distance, was laid out as a public garden, and is 
now the promenade of Cawnpore. 

“ The Slnutditer Ghat at Cawnpore was known before as 
the Suttee Chowrah Ghat till the fearful event of 1857 had 
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fixed upon it the new historical appellation of ‘ The Slaiifrhtor 
Ghat.’ It is on the south side of Cawupoi e. A path led from 
Wheeler’s Entrenchment almost strait'ht to this point, pa'^s- 
ing under the wall of the temple. By this the victims were 
marched to be embarked in the boats, lai^je native bartfes. 
To the south of the temple are gardens with places on tho 
banks to raise water from the river for irrigation. All along 
here men W’ere concealed, who at a given signal, as soon as 
the embarkation commenced, began the murderous fusillade 
from which four men only escaped. An order ha<l been given 
to spare the women, who were inarched away to a house near 
the well, where they remained till their slaughter, which 
followed some weeks later/’ 

The annexed remarks set at rest on the best authority the 
oft-repeated error that the Nana w-as an English-speaking 
native on terms of intimacy with the European society o? 
Cawnpore. The notion is contradicte<l by Mr. M. Court 
formerly Magistrate, or Sub-Prefect of the District, in a letter 
addi^ssed to a London paper at the time when it was sun- 
posed by some that tins great malefactor had been cai)tured, 

"'7^ expressing his donhtsas to 
proeee<led to these interesting parti- 
culars.—- Disgusted at tho deprivation by Lord Dalhoiisio 
of his salu e, as,heir of the Peisluvas. or of any «iinto ho 
shut himself up in his palace at Bithoor, ami tho only Eui/ 
peanshe ever saw were the Magisti-atc of tho District tho 
Commissioner of the Division, or other official who w vs u’nder 

assert About^ovemberthr™^*"''^ European, I do not 

and the Nana had DwvfdeJ ^ oi* fair, 

visitors 111 u* ^i^tortainmout for tho liiiiropoan 

™! bSt "he NaSa nlver'^^il *" ?™’-T 

Baia Rao represented him^ host. Baba Butt or 
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Introductory Account OF tbe Province of Oddh 


Before proccoding to details as to the city and European 
miartci*s, it may be as well to give a brief description oi the 
Province of which Lucknow is the capital. 

The modern Oiidh. comprising about one-half of the original 
i<ufnih or ^trapy, contains three Divisions, or Commissionor- 
ships, and the total ai*ca is 26,181 square miles {about lialf the 
area of England), of which about 21,000 nrecultiu-able, though 
scarcely 18.000 are actually under cultivation. The roads 
measure 4.500 miles, and there are 289 miles of milway open ; 
nierc is ^ also a certain amount of water-communication. 
The soil IS productive, and the climate, though vari iblc, not 
unfncndly to men, animals, and vegetation. The total 

avemp rainfall in the year is over thirty inches, the Sultan- 

pore Division showing the most wot. and that of Hanloi the 
kast. Accordinji to the Census of 1891, the population of the 

Province of Oudli is 12,650,831, the total area in square miles 
being 24,217. 

The receipts under the head of “ Imperial Bevenue ” are a 
httlc over one and-a half million of pounds sterling, chicHv 
dcnvetl from land ; of tliis about one third disbumed oil 
local purposes, and the rest a balance in favour of the 
i this, however, must be deducted the sliaro 

of the I rovincc in respect of all cliargca for Imperial works 

of protection and distribution-such as the Army and the 
Public Works—which leaves a net gain to the Empire of 

something over half a million of pounds sterling per annum. 

Besides .this the people pay about seventy-Rvc thousand 
pounds in the form of local rates and cesses; but these, 
together "ath otlmr sources of local income, and a smalt 
gmnt from the Treasury, may be said, broadly, to be all 
spent on local purposes of administration. 

rtf Ganges, 

h? rtf ihrt V mostly coming into the Ganges 

by way of the Gamti, the river on which Lucknow stands. 
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These form the drainage of the snb-Himalayan ranges of 
Nipal. The northern portion is ohief.y foi*es,4* part of 
this belt has been cleare<l, and suppoitjw —^ pastoral 

and a"ricnltnral population ; the soil,.'^ humid, is 
genei'ally unhealthy and better suited fou y ing cattle 
than for anything else. Tlje genei-al charact^ tlw»remain- 
der of the soil is two-fold; that on the left bank of the 
(jiumti being mostly sandy and dry, while that between the 
Guinti and the Ganges is a fine fertile delta, geuerally irrigated 
from easily constructed wells. 

The two principal towns of this Prortnee ai-c Lucknow and 
Faizabad. The fonner is the main subject of onr handbook. 
Of the latter the following particulai-s may be found useful:— 

Faizabad is situated on the right bank of tlie Gha^’a, the 
largest Oudh affluent of the Ganges, in latituclc *20® 47'; longi¬ 
tude 82’10'; it is 89 miles cast from Luckimw, and about 95 
north from Allahabad, and is one of the stations of the 
Oudh and liohilkund ItaiUray. Five miles off is Ajodhya, 
the old Hindu city, frcmi which the Province is, by a Persian 
corruption, named ; and the two places together extend ten 
miles along the river, and two miles inland. Ajodhya is the 
site of one of the oldest cities in India ; here was the capital 
of the kingdom of Kosala, “ with strong walls, gates, and a 
garrison of archers, a magnificent palace, and all the para- 
pliernalia of sovendgnty.” Here was bom the hero Hama, 
son of the Rajah Davsai'atha; and the story of his sorrows, 
adventures, and ultimate glory forms the subject of the 
lldmayana, one of the most popular of Indian poems, and 
now rendered acceptable to English readers in the learned 
yet gi-aceful version of Mr. R.T. H. Griffith. It is not. however, 
to be supposed that any remains of those mythologic times 
c;in now be ti’acwl. 

The following description of Ajodhya is taken from the Rfh 
port of the Archa:oln(iirul Hnn'f^yiov 1882 o, vol. I. p. J121 

“The ,pi-csent city of Ajodhya, which is confine<l to the 
north-east corner of the old site, is just two miles in length by 
abo^nt thitoe-quarters of a mile in breadth ; but not one-half 
of tjiisj>xtcnt is occupied by buildings, and the whole place 
weal's a look of <lecay. There are no high mounds of niins, 
/covered with broken statues and scnlptnred pillars, such as 
mark the sites of other ancient cities, but only a low’ irregular 
mass of rubbish heaps, from which all the bricks have been 
excavated for the houses of the neighbouring city of Faiza¬ 
bad. This Muhammadan city, which is two miles and-a-ha1f 
in length, by one mile in breadth, is built chiefiv of materials 
exti'actod from the ruins of AjodhiTi. T^he two cities 
together occupy an area of nearly six square miles, or just 
about one-half of the probable size of the ancient Capital of 
Hdma. In Faizabad the only building of any consequence is 
the stuccoed brick tomb of the old Bhao Begain, whose story 
was di-agged before the public during the famous trial m 
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WaiTcn Hastings. Faizabad was the capital of the fii-stNawabs 
of Omih, but it was deserted by Asaf ud-daulali in A.D. 1775. 

“ Accor^ingJii,tlie Raniayana, the city of Ayodliya ^^■as 
founded bjf’wtana, tbe progenitor of all mankin«l. In the 
time of H.^ratba, the father of Rama, it was fortified \nth 
towei>aiT(t gates, and sun-oundwl by a deep ditch. No traces 
of these works now remain, nor is it liKcly, indee<l, that 
any portion of the old city should still exist, as the Ayodhya 
of Rama is said to have been destroyed after the death of 
Vrihadbala in the great war about 15.C. 14!2fi, after which it 
lay deserted (intil tbe time of Vikiamailitya. According to 
popidar tra<Ution this Yikranuiditya wsis the famous Sukari 
jPrince of Ujain, b\it as the Hindus of the present <lay 
attribute the acts of all Viki’amas to this one only, their 
opinion on the subject is utterly worthless. We learn, 
however, from Hwen Thsang that a powoi*ful Prince of this 
name was reigning in the neighbouring city of Sravasti, 
just one humlred years after Kanishka. or close to 78 A.D,, 
which was the initial year of the i>dk9 era of ^ydlirdhana. 
As this Viki'amaditya is represented as liostilc to the 
Buddhists, he must have been a zealous Brabmaiiist, and to 
him therefore I would ascribe tbe re-building of Ayodhya 
and the i"Ostoi*ation of all the holy places referring to tne 
history of llfim.a. Tnwlition says that when Viki'amaditya 
came to Ayoilhya, he found it utterly desolate an<l over- 
grow’n with jattfial, but he was able to <liscovcr all the famous 
spots of Rama’s history by measurements made from 
Laksbman Ghat on the Harjn, accor<ling to the statements 
of ancient records. He is said to have erected 3r»0 temples, 
on as many different spots, sacred to ltdjwi and SUa, his 
wife, to his brothel's Bharafa, and Satrughanat 

and to the monkey go<l Hanumdna. The number of 360 is 
also connected with Salicdhana, as lus clansmen the Bais 
liajputa assert that he had 3G0 wives. 

“ There ai'C several very holy Brahmanical temples about 
Ajodhya, but they are all of modern date, and without any 
architectural pretentions whatever. But there can be no doubt 
that most of them occtipy the sites of more ancient temples that 

were destroyed by the Musulmans. Thus ^dmAro^, or fTanu* 

man (tarhi, on the cast side of the city, is a small w’alled fort 
^rrounding a modern temple on the top of an ancient mound. 
The name Rarnkoi is certainly old, as it is connected with the 
traclitions of the il/ani-i*ar6a^, which will be hereafter mon- 
tioncd; but the ternple of Haniiraan is not older than the time 

Ghdt, at the north-east corner of the 
city, IS said to bo the spot where Rama bathed, and SargdioAri 

** Gate of Paradise.” On tho north-west 
13 Dclieved to be tho place where his body washiirned. With¬ 
in a few years ago there was still standing a very holy banyan 
tree called Bat,or the “GrieflessBanyan,” aname which 

'vas probably connected with that of Sioargadiodri, in the 
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belief that people who died or were burned at this spot were 
at once relieved from the necessity of future births. Close by 
is the Lakshman Ghat, where his brother Lakshman bathe<l, 
and about one-quarter of a mile distant, in the very heart of 
the city, stands the Janam Aslh^ln, or “ Birth place temple ” 
of Rama. Almost due west, and upwards of five miles distant, 
is the Ottpidr Ghat, with its "roup of modei n white washed 
temples. This is the place where Lakshman is said to have 
disappeared, and hence its name of (luptar^ fi om (^«/><a,which 
means “hidden or concealed,” Some say that it was Rama 
who disappeared at this place, hut this is at variance with the 
story of his cremation at SwanjuilwAi'L 

“ The only rcnuains at Ajodhya that appear to be of any 
antiquity, are three earthen mounds to the soiith of the city, 
and about a quarter of a mile distant. These are called 
Mani-Parbal, Kubfr-Purlmt and Sittjrib Parbat. The first, 
which is nearest to the city, is an arrificial mound, 65 feel in 
!ieie:ht, covered with broken bricks and blocks of kankar. The 
old bricks are eleven inches square and three inches thick. 
At 46 feet above the "round on tiie west side, there are the 
remains of a curved wall face<l with kankar blocks. The mass 
at this point is abotit 40 feet thick, and this was probably 
somewhat less than the size of the buildin" which once crown¬ 
ed this lofty mound. Accordiii" to the Bi-alimans the Mani- 
Parbat is one of the hills which the monkeys made use of 
when assisting Kamo. It was accidentally dropped here by 
Sugriva, the monkey king of Kinkkhulhya. But the common 
people, who know nothing of this story, say that the moutul 
was forine<l by the labourers shaking their boskets on this spot 
cvej-y evening on their return Ijoine from the building of 
Ilamkot. It is therefore best known by the name of Jhotca' 
Jhdr or Ora JMr^ both of wliich mean ‘basket shakings’ 
A similar story is toUl of the large mounds near Banums. 
Nimsur, and other places. 

“ Five hundred feet due south from the large mound stands 
the second rnound called Kular-Parbot^ which is only 28 feet 
in height. The surface is an in*egular heap of brick rubbish, 
with numerous holes ina<lo by the people in digging for bricks 
which are of large size, H inches by 7;^ by 2. It is crownc<l 
by tw’o ol<l taniariiul trees, and is covered with janyuL Close 
by on the south-west there is a small tank, called (ianes-Knnd 
by the Hindus, and Huse.n Kniul or Inv'ivi Talao by the 
Musulmans, because their /dz/aif are annually deposited in it. 
Still nearer on tlie south-east there is a large oblong mound 
called Suffrib Parbaf, Nvhich is not more tlian 8 or 10 feet above 
the ground level. It is divided into two distinct portions ; 
tliat to the north being upwards of 300 feet square at top, atid 
the other to the south upwards of 200 feet. In the centre of 
the larger enclosure there is a ruined mound containing bricks 
inches square, and in the centre of the smaller mound there 
is a well. 
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“ Between the Murxi and Kuh^r mounds tlicre is a small 
Rliihamniadau enclosure, G4 feet long from east to west, and 
47 feet broad,containing two brick tombs, w hich arc attribute<l 
to Faiyitambar and Ayub Paiyhumbur, or the ‘‘i)ro|)het9 
Seth and Job.” The first is 17 feet long, and the other Tifcet 
These tcinbs are mentioned by Abul FazI, who says- “Near 
this city arc two sepulchral monuments one seven and the 
other six cubits in length. The vulgar pretend that they aro 
the tombs of Seth and Job, and they relate wonderful stories 
of them.” This account shows that .since the time of Akbar» 
the tomb of Seth must have increased in length from 7 cubits, 
or lOA feet, to 17 feet through the frequent repairs of pious 
Musulraans.” 

To the north west of Ajodhya the first Nawab, or Adminis¬ 
trator, of Oiidh constructed a {xilaco about the yciir 17^10 
A.D., and for a geneiution and-a-half it continued to form 
the head-nuarters of thcSulHih. Un<lcrthcnamc of Faizabad 
Shuja-tid-daulah added to the |xxlacc, at the same time enlarg¬ 
ing the market-place of the town, strengthening the wall with 
a ditch, and ronn<l towers, and attracting a very considerable 
population But when, in 1774, the British auled this Nawab 
to conquer the Hohillas at the battle of Fattahganj, tlic acces¬ 
sion of territory to the wcstwai'<l whicli foliowod disposed 
Suja to seek a more central metropolis. His succcs'’or com¬ 
pleted the transfer, a very wise one, and became the founder 
of modern Lucknow. Since that time Faizabad lias greatly 
de<ayed ; and the population an<l its industries have constant¬ 
ly drifted to Lucknow. 


LUCKNOW. 

/ reign of the Emperor Mahomed Shah 

(about the middle of the last century) a mercantile adven¬ 
turer named Saadat Ah Khan—said to have been of an ca¬ 
tered family of Naishamir in Persia—came to seek his 

I>enii. Being a man of 
enterprise and abil^ity he rose in those troublous times, and 
the old Turkman noble known to the English as 
fio^- ^5® administration of the Province of Oudh. In 

one-fourth larger than it is 
indeed was not at that time included in its 
* 1 ^ coveted by the Subahdar : the chief clitFor- 

«w I }' boundary was to the eastward, where it embraced 
what are now the Districts of Azimgarh and Gorakpur. 

nftf hying as has been seen at Faizabad, did 

altogether; and the town, in his time, 

succeeded^^n extension and improvement. He was 

SftfHni- TnnffAbiil Man Sur Khan, known as 

of thelapffM* Battle-ranks”), whose tomb is one 

of the Although in the weakness 

manner »•»<! thus become in a 

ereditary, it must not be supposed that Safdar Jang 
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was in anv sense regarded as an independent ruler. On the 
contrary, he commanded the imperial forces, or intrigued for 
the presidency of the Cabinet, just like any other powerful 
and ambitious subject noble. His son Shuja-ud-daulah suc¬ 
ceeded to his power on his death in 1753; and in his time the 
Vazii'ate or Prime-Ministership also became hereditary in the 
family. The wars and adventures of this Nawab are con¬ 
stantly mentioned in histories of British India ; and the 
sti-ange stoi-y of his death will be found in a work by the 
present writer on the fall of the Moghul Empire.* He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Asaf-ud-daulah, his son, in 1775; and from that era 
dates the grandeur of Lucknow. At the accession of Asaf the 
dominion of the Nawabs extended from tlie Hills of Kumaon 
to the Fort of Kalpi; and from Anupshahr, above Meerut, 
to the borders of Bahar. 

Asaf-ud-daulah, though still nominally a Minister and Pro¬ 
vincial Governor, assumed the administration of Oudh, with 
these extended limits, as a feudatory Prince with virtual 
independence. But his whole principality, with a revenue of 
more than two and-a-half millions, was really the fruit of 
British friendship ; since the original part had been setUed 
upon his father by the treaty of Buxar, and the recent additions 
had been acquirecl by the aid of the Company’s army. Having 
quarrelled with his mother, he finally abandonecl Faizabad ana 
fixed his capital at Lucknow, which he greatly enlarged and 
beautified. In the great famine of 1784-5, he built the vast 
halls and mosque in the fort; and on his death in 1798 left a 
lively memory for largess and liberality. 

On Asafs death occurred a struggle for the succession, 
which was claimed by his putative son Wazir Ali; and he 
actually enjoyed the dignity of Nawab for a few weeks. But 
one of the Ministers named Tafazul Hosen, who had been 
the tutor of a half-brother of the late Ruler, persuaded Sir 
John Shore, the British Governor-General, that Wazir was 
not only not the heir, but was personally unfit to govern. The 
consequence was that Shore went in person to Lucknow and 
seated the Minister’s protdge on the viusnud by the title of 
SaadatAli (II), deporting the de facto Ruler to Benares, 
where he revenged himself by murdering the Chief Civil 
Officer, Mr. Cherry. 

Saadat Ali further embellished the city and suburbs, and 
proved a thrifty and prudent administrator. Lands yielding 
over a million and-a-qtiarter sterling he ceded to the British, 
by the so-called “treaty” of 10th September 1801; but ho 
saw the wisdom of submitting to the will of his foreign masters; 
and, with their assistance, greatly enhanced the productive¬ 
ness of the half that was left him, corresponding to the 
Province as it now exists. Among his other buildings was 
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the once magnificent “Residency;” he also built the house 
now occupied by the Chief Gommissionei', then called, in 
imitation of a part of the palace at Dehli, the “ JIauat 
Baksh." 

From this time the political occupation of the Rulers of 
Oudb was gone, and they tumcil their attention to cock-fight¬ 
ing and beast-fighting; to fire-works, dancing-girls, and 
champagne ; and they spent the money in tijc enjoyment of 
which their powerful protectors guaranteed them in building 
sei-aglios and in furnishing them with lustres and mirrors* 
with glass lions and porcelain negroes. * 

Saadat Ali died in July 1816, and was succcedc<l by his 
eldest son, who took the title of Ghazi lul-din ; and throo 
years later, on the encouragement of the British Government 
openly declared himself an independent King or Emperor* 
Lord Hastings appears to have thought that by this device ho 
would secure a counterpoise to the Great Aloghul; hut the 
people of India never recognized the new royalty ; and when 
the final rally of fifty-seven took place, the Courts of Oudh 
and DeliU were found to bo in the most friendly understand¬ 
ing and co-operation. To thoacof the Native community who 
intorestCil themselves in politics at all, a Nawab was still but 
a Mimstcr, whatever foreigners might call him ; and Delhi 
was still the seat of paramount authority. 

^1*” Haidar, son of Ghazi, succeeded his father in 
^27, and at once plunged into the lowest society. Enedisb 
Eurasian and Asiatic. Bred in a purple stylo, protected by 
irresistible allies, his whole reign was one continued satire 
policy lo wliich It originated. For a notion of the 
manners of those times the reader may be referred to a book 

Private Li/e of an 

Eastern Kxnq, Colonel Low, the Resident, had almost to 

i? business with him ; and Lord 

strong threats of direct asump- 
management of the Ondh territories by the 
Bntish Go^rnraent. Fifteen millions of money left in the 
Reserve Trcasui’v by the frugal Saadat Ali (II) had now 
disappeared ; and the private profiigacy of tlic present titular 
absorbed every fraction that could be wrung from the 

^th^deauf j'eaching a crisis when the dissolute Kmg 
tht that 

^ ® “e"„t 

stSdrcIoso in the ?ear rf''?he''r ‘.'l® Hi "hicl. 

may be caUed the Westminster HaU>- ?£ Seknon^ Hero 
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she placed the boy on the throne, and vainly sought to intimi¬ 
date the Resident into making him the customary offering. 
As in the former case of Wazir Ali, the British were persuad¬ 
ed, whether rightly or not, that the boy was not really the son 
of his putative father, and were resolved to elevate a colla¬ 
teral. Whatever may be thought of this policy, there can be 
but one opinion of the gallantry with which it was carried 
out. Low resisted all attempts, despite the threats and insults 
of an infuriated mob ; and finally succeeded in joining his 
own people. A quarter of an hour’s grace having expired, a 
shower of grape shot was poured upon the building; the 
sepoys (the Suth N. I., afterwards “ the Illustrious” defenders 
of Jalalabad) charged up the Hall with fixed bayonets; the 
mob dispersed with severe loss ; and by 10 in the morning 
Mahomed Ali, uncle to the late King, had been proclaimed 
and crowned. His “ reign”—if so it must be called—is notice¬ 
able for two things. The last of the Oudh “ treaties” was 
then made, of which the two prominent features were the 
levying of an auxiliary Brigade paid for by Oudh, and a 
provision for the partial introduction of British civil adminis¬ 
trators. Secondly, no sei-aglios were built; the only expen¬ 
sive undertaking being the great mosque that lies beyond 
the Hosenabatl Iniambara, and is externally at least the 
handsomest building in Lucknow. 

Amjad Ali succeeded peacefully in May 1842 ; his tenure is 
chiefly remarkable for the completion of the iron-bridge over 
the Gumti. 

The last King, Wajid Ali, began to reign in 1847. He was 
another of the expensive builders ; and to him is due the enor¬ 
mous pile of the Kaisar Bagh, on which he is said to have laid 
out money to the amount of a million sterling. Meanwhile 
Colonel Sleeraan was sent by Lord Dalhousie to examine the 
state of the country : and the result of his tour, subsequently 
published in two small octavo volumes,* was to make out 
a strong case for the introduction of direct British manage¬ 
ment. Contraiy, however, to his wishes and advice, the 
measure in Lord Dalhousie’s hands assumed the form of 
absolute annexation. The feeble voluptuary, who was the 
nominal Ruler, was removed to Calcutta m 1856, and his 
removal was speedily followed by the awful explosion to 
which it probably applied the necessary spark of fire. With 
one exception the whole intercourse of the late E. I. Company 
and its officers with Oudh must be confessed to have been 
tainted, from first to last, by a spirit of rapacity; and all 
that the Nawabs gained by their consistent fidelity was the 
privilege of Outis, in the cave of the Cyclops, to be swallowed 
the last. On the other side are to be set the noble personal 
qualities that the connection developed from time to time 
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among the subordinate officials of the Indian Government ; 
the intelligent and sympathetic policy of Lonl Canning, the 
tii*st Viceroy of British Imlia ; and the cessation of profhgate 
and selfish expenditure. It must also bo arlmitted that the 
country has ultimately gainotl a purer ami more prosperous 
administration without the slightest addition to the burdens 
of its inhabitants. 

The exception to the conduct of the E. I. Company and into 
servants above-noted is the case of Lord W. Bentinck, who 
in 1S:11, when fully recognizing the impossibilitv of a perma¬ 
nent maintenance of the then existing comlirioiis of protected 
nial administnition, warned the Court of Directors a«minst 
adding to their own territory, or hencliting tlieir owm Kx- 
cheqiier, at the expense of Oudli. lbihai)pily this wise ami 
honourable statesmanship met M-ith no appreciation in 
JLeadenhall Street. 

Lord William’s exact words arc the best exponents of his 
upnjrht and luanly policy :— 

“ Acting in the character of guardian and trustee, wo ought 
to fmme an adnunistiation entirely native; an administra¬ 
tion so composed as to individuals, and so cstablislied upon the 
best pritmiplcs. revenue and jmiicial. as should be.st serve for 
ynmediato improvement and as a model for future imitation. 
J. L >^»nopcan part of it should bo the functionary by 
Mhom It should be supeiantendcd; and it should only bo ro- 
f complete reform might he hronght about and a 
guarantee for its continuance obtained, either in the improved 
character of the reigning Prince, or. if’he piovell 
in the substitution of his immediate lieir ... the whole of the 
revenue being paid into the Oudli Treasury ” ^ 

thp r™principle was cxcutcd between 
in 1^7; but the Court of Directors, distipprovin- of so^^^ 

Fambad or fiSim' same line, from Benares and 

it is Drobahl?^fl».f somewhat distressing; but 

country Tho l}nn\ sufiicient for the purposes of the 

din’s T’anS^ aniTal^t^ nimhp” 

I ana any number of hackney carnages will be 
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found in front ready to take the traveller in whatever direc¬ 
tion he may desire. 

Fronting liim is a new road leading to the CiTril Station, at 
the terminus of wliich are the Hotels, viz.. The Imperial, Mr. 
T. Hills, proprietor and manager; the Royal, and the Prince 
of Wales. These hotels are fine buildings and fully meet the 
requirements of tourists. Good carriages and guides are to 
be obtained, and the visitor can, in three days, inspect the 
several points of interest. 

Lucknow is situated on the banks of the Gurati, a river that 
takes its rise in some vice-fields in the distiict of Shahjahanpur 
in Rohilkund, and which falls into the Ganges beyond 
Jaunpur. It is, for the greater part of its course, navigable 
nearly throughout the year. The city is about 400 feet above 
seadevel; the latitude being 26“ 52' nortli, and longitude 81* 
east, from Greenwich. 

It extends over an area of thirteen square miles, and 
contains a population of 273,028 (1891), of whom 161,896 
are Hindus, and 1<>4,198 are Mahomedans, chiefly of the 
Shia or Imaraia sect, professed in Pei-sia. There are five 
ro^s running south and south-west from the river; the City 
and Civil Station are connected by the Strand Road. The 
Cantonments are seiiaratcd from the Civil Lines and the City 
by the disused canal, and cover an area slightly less than that 
of the City. 

Lucknow stands on and about a rising ground on the right 
bank of the south of the Gurati, with an inconsiderable 
suburb and some gardens on the opposite shore. Tlie sites of 
sixty-four ancient townships arc said to have been absorbed 
in the modern city and environs ; and the names of many of 
these are still to be treced in the names of existing mohallas 
or wards. The original^ citadel forms the nucleus of the 
present Machi Bhawan Fort, and commands the approach to 
the so-called “stone-bridge.” This eminence, tliough now 
crowned by a Moslem mosque, still bears the old Hindu title 
of Luchman jTjVu, “ Luchnian Hill;” and, whoever Luchraan 
was, it is thought that his name was the origin of that of 
Lucknow. As might be expected, the Hindu tradition asserts 
that the place was foun<led by the brother of Rama, whoso 
name was Luchman (more correctly “ Laksmana”); and the 
story goes that his royal brother, after his restoration to the 
throne of Faizabad, be.stowcd on him the neighbouring tract 
of country as a fief. Luchman was attracted to choose this 
site for his capital—so we are told—by the proximity of the 
famous World-snake Sahesmuj (the same whose head was 
pierced by the rod orpillar near*hc Awf^atHelhi); Sahesnag, 
in those early days (before settling at the Kutb), had taken 
up his abode on this hillock, ami had opened a window in the 
ground through which he received the sacrificial offerings of 
his numerous admirers. In other words, the early owners of 
the place were probably Nagas, with whom the Chatris and 
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Hrahmans from Ajodhya contracted an allianco. 'I'lii-i ancient 
laiuhnark, Iiowever, has Ion*; since disjijipcared, hriviii<; hcen 
removed by Aiiriingzcb and rejilaced by the mosque above 
referred to. 

The Brahman and other Hindu settlers continned to possess 
the place iintil tlie first IVIahomedau conque.sts. They wore 
then subjugated by one .Sayud Salar, a kinsman of Mahniiul 
of tihazni, about A.D. IKiil, and their place as (lie Iea«iiiiK 
tribe was taken i-y his followers—a tribe of Sliekhs known in 
later times as the .Shahzatlas of Lucknow, whose <juai-t us 
extended from the cast of the spot where the U'l,! Ihtrtruza 
now stands np the nails of the l{csj<lency. All this old 
city gave great trouble during the mutinies, anti has been 
since levelled, and the site laid out in market ga'-dtms. As 
above indicited, the modern Lucknow is of a thr<‘C-fold 
character. There is the native town, extensive ami populous 
consisting of narrow ami not over clvan streets ami l uics. 
Ihis IS s;vi(l to have been a foundation of the great Mrnperor 
Akbar about the middle of the IGth century A 1), Next comes 
the court-suburb, originating with Asaf-ml-daiilah about a 
hundred 3 ’c.ars ago. And lastly to the north and west are the 
country-houses of the kingaiul his family, the resiliences of 
^’“^1 otticials, and the cantonments of the troops. 

Ihe first, or purely native commercial quarter, utfords hut 
lityo temptation to the visitor. ICntering the aicheil gateway 
alieaily mentioned as the (/ol /Airiruju, the pedestrian (for 
carnages cannot pass) will find himself in a busy ci e.w<hsl 
thoroughfare. Here is a line of shops foi gold and sjlver-lace 
for caps and for other aiticlcs of embroidery; tliere is a 

liankersand moneychanger’s; there, further on, sits a worker 
in silver and gilt chasing, whoso particular cnift is mainly 
followed at Lucknow. At tho further end of the street 
which runs nearly north and south for about a mile, will he 
V called Akhm i lutrwiiza, and supposed 

said to have founded this part of the place. 

Nawallf \ Fi-h of the 

wa>\abs, but this may possibly be a later addition. 

for it i«*tw 9f“i*t-suburb in general, the best that can be said 

cr^t ruili^ seen before Agra and Delhi, or the 

Sdmn ^ ®*^**^- Hindustani architecture, 

decline ; tho Hindu 

liad been nJiw^ l^tient labour and quaint licreditary fancies, 
ftble^wS stone not being eanly avail- 

were a^bL^*'? had to bo used ; ilbeducated Europeans 

execuSoJ of vulgarity to design and 

be added that the vi^t size 
an Knf multitude, tend to create 

ivith DroflimS *u **^P*'Cssive, however tainted 

details attempt to blend Western 

h Oriental purposes, if not always happily carried 
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out, is at all events capable of producing an occasional effect 
that is suggestive ami not Nvithout a grotesque gi-ace. Instances 
will be found noted below. 

Of the European pait nothing but praise is to be spoken. 
The roads are bro.ul, and turf and trees abound. Several 
beiutiful grounds and gardens have been newly laid out or 
niaintained from the past; many of the private residences 
are handsome and well situated ; and the shops and places of 
business in the HnznU <iauj are unusually handsome. For 
the intelligent traveller—esiKJcially if of British blood—the 
main interest of Lucknow must ever be derived from the 
history of tho heroes of ’57 whose remains lie buried there, 
and of their no less gallant coincides. As Cawnpore is the 
saddest memorial of British India, so is Lucknow her most 
glorious. Not even tho marvellous campaigns of Lake and 
(’live, the march of Pollock upon Cabul, or the taking of 
Dtdhi by Wilson, can surpass the prowess of their deeds; 
the tii'st and secoml defences of the Ucsidency, the desperate 
attempt at relief by Outram and Havelock, the successful 
rescue ami skilful evacuation under Sir Colin Campbell. 

Of the cantonments no more need be said than that they 
occupy a space of about three miles by four to the south¬ 
east of the Bailway; the Infantry coming first, then the 
Artillery, and lastly, the Cavalry. There is a large force 
altogether, and the garrison (of which at least one-half is 
British) forms tlie hca<l quarters of a Division. Before the 
Mutiny the bulk of the force was Native; and the canton¬ 
ment was on the left bank of the Gumti. 

From this general sketch it will be seen that Lucknow even 
more than Calcutta deserves the title of a “ City of Palaces.” 
The following picture of its appearance before the annexation 
may be found interesting;— 

“ The modern city consists of broa<l and airy streets, con¬ 
taining the royal palaces and gardens, the principal Musiil- 
man religious buihlin^s, the British Residency, and the houses 
of the various English officers connected with the Court. 
This part of Lucknow is both curious and splendid, and 
altogether unlike the other great towns of India, whether 
Hindu or Muhamadan. There is a strange dash of European 
architecture among its Oriental buildings. Travellers have 
compared tho place to Moscow and to Constantinople, and 
can easily fancy the resemblance. Gilded domes surmounted 
by the crescent; tall, slender columns ; lofty arcades; houses 
that look as if they had been transplanted from Regent 
Street; iron railings and balustrades; cages, some contain¬ 
ing wild beasts, others strange bright birds; gardens, foun¬ 
tains, and cypress-trees; elephants, camels, and horses; gilt 
litters and English barouches ; all these form a dazzling 
picture.”—Ca/. Rev., Vol. Ill, :^(). 

Bhidge-S.—T he river, as it passes by, is spanned by four 
bridges, which serve, in a manner, to indicate in chronological 
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order, through a period of nearly a century, the gradual ex¬ 
tension of an orisrinally “ obscure ” town. 

Tlie so-called Stone bridge is a brick stnicturo of thirteen 
pointed arches; the centre or largest is fractured, and the 
bridge is closed as unsafe against cart tralfic. It was erected 
in the Nawabship of Asa-fud-daulah about A-D. 1780. The 
hog-backed gradient and the variety of the arches give it 
a quaint and picturesque api)earance. 

The Iron-bridge is a very handsome work, the materials of 
which were sent out from England in 1810 to the order of 
Ghazi-ud-din Haider, but lic<iio<l before it was erected. After 
the lapse of about 80 yeai-s Captain Hugh L'ra-^cr, of the 
Bengal Engineers, who in the Mutiny succeeded Mr. J. R. 
Colvin at Agi-a, erected it in its present position. It now 
forms a very conspicuous feature in the urban landscape. It 
consists of three bohi segmental arches supported on arcaded 
girders; an iron pa«-apet guar<ls the roadway, which is further 
boixlcrod by lamp-postsand scats. 

‘‘ Bruce’s Bridge, ” so-calle 1 from the name of the En dncer 
who constructed it. was put up in 18GG; it is of masonry, and 
like that last described, spans the stream with three se-Mnental 
arches. I'rom this bridge is to be obtained a fine view of t)io 
^trees. Looking up the river one sees tlie 
old Stone-bridge ; to tlie loft appear the groat Jmamhara. 
further otE is seen the lesser Imambara backed by the lofty 
and wol proportioned towers of theynwa Masjid .-and nearer 
again the leafy and picturesque ruins of tho Rosidenev 
with ite memorial cross in honour of the heroic garrison of 

arc the quaint “umbrella” cupolas of the 
Challar Manzil, and a little distance towards tlie cast, tlie 
high domes of the mausoleums that flank tho Kaisar Bagh. 

''’1® bridge on piles connecting the 
Sikandar Bagh by wny of the Onti-am road, with the paper 
mills and tho new cenieteiy. This was carried away a few 

^ bridge of boats is now in use. 
bv^ wbtb ^ hvid^c, still lower down. 

many improvements have been intro- 

monuments having boon 

a m5nfeS.1 under the charge of 

a municipal board, by whom new bazars liave been onened 

“li w everyivhere intiUuced ’ 

from Cawmnopi? succession of places as approached 

nation enclosure containing a large 

^vibon and out offaecs intended by the ex-Kinir Waiid AH 

^ favou'^ite wife."^ T^clritec! 

intorit fJim derives its chief 

interest from the port xt played in the various relief operations 
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of Havelock, Onti-ani and Sir Colin Campbell in 1S57. Dur¬ 
ing the investinetit of the Hesifiency, in the summer of that 
eventful year, the enclosure was strongly held by the rebels; 
but it was reduced by Havelock, on his advance from Cawn- 
pore, 23nl September. It then bec;ime a sort of convalescent 
depot, and a basis for further operations. During the subse¬ 
quent campaign in November the Biujh was again utilised. 
Here the remains of Havelock were interred on the 24th of 
that month ; and during the three succeeding months, when 
it was found necessary to evacuate Lucknow, Sir Janies 
Uuti*am remained here with a small but compact force of all 
arms as a corps of observation. They were about three 
thousand strong. Attacked and all but invested by a force 
ten times their strength, they held their own bravely, and were 
rewarded by being enabled to greet and join the army advanc¬ 
ing to the ultimate reduction of Lucknow on tlie Ist March 
18o8. Amongst other famous soldiers, whose names are con¬ 
nected with this enclosure, that of the chivalrous Outram 
should never be omitteil from honourable mention ; though it 
is by acci<lent connected in most minds i-ather with that of 
Havelock. 

Sir H. Havelock, as one learns from the inscription upon 
his monument, died of dysentery at the l)il Kusha. Ho 
entered the army in I81r-; but, being unable to purchase and 
not possessed of family inHucncc, he long remained unnoticed 
and in a subordinate position. In the beginning of 1857 he 
commamled a Division in Persia, and came round at the 
termination of the campaign there just too late to relieve 
Cawuporo, from whence he accompanied Outram in the first 
arlvance on Lucknow. Tlie tenacity of his troops and chivalry 
of his brave and unselfish companion are matters of history. 

There is nothing of interest to deUiiii the visitor in this 
quarter. The ruined Fort of Jalalabad, which was the fii*st 
point seized by Sir Colin in his November advance, is believed 
to have been built by Sbuja-iid-daulah in 1764 as a defensive 
post against a possible attack by the British from the eastward. 

Farther to the eastward is Bihianore, chiefiy memorable for 
having been occiijiied by Sir Jonn Shore wlien deposing 
Svazeor Ali, and installing Saadat Ali (II). This house is now 
used as a convalescent depot for troops in cantonments. The 
Wulaiti Bagh adjoining, is still less important, and only 
noticeable for its capabilities as a riverside pleasure-ground. 

DlL Kusua. —Free from exaggei-ation and evidently adapt¬ 
ed to the purposes of a country resi«iencc, the Dil Kusha was 
one of the most satisfactory buildings in and about Lucknow. 
It was built in the early part of the century by Nawab Saadat 
(II), and stood in an extensive deer park. But of late years 
the timber has been removeil by some one, and the masonry 
has accordingly crumbled ; in a few years there will be noth¬ 
ing but shapeless ruins to mark the site of what was once a 
handsome and commodious villa. During the troubles of 
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18.)7 tills buiKHii;? p}ayc<l ati important part. Hold in forex; 
dining the investment of the Uesidenry, it was ahantloncd 
by the enemy in November after a running figlit of two hours ; 
being attackeil and caiTie«i by a corps of dchicbinonta under 
Colonel tfainilton of tlie 78th an<l occupied as a proti'ction to 
Sir C'olin CatiipboH’s cirenitnus advance or the 14th nixl 17th 
November. At the end of the same nic>ntb the rescued gar¬ 
rison wore brought out of the Hesidency, and the ladiea 
and the sick accoininodaUsl in its walls, on their way to 
Cawnpore rrd tliu Alum Banh. A small ganlen is kept up at 
an extravagant expense ; otherwise the estate seems strangely 
neglecterl ami thrown away. It was used as a residence for 
the (»cneral Commanding the Division for sevoial years after 
the mutinies; and it seems a pity that it is not restored to 
some such use once more. 

La Maktimerk. —Turning to the north-west one presently 
eoincs upon the house built by General Clamle iMartin, a 
native of Lyons, who, after a long career of ICastorn adven- 
ture, died at Lucknow in 1801) A.D. He loft a most curious 
will, which furnished food for consideralde doubt and litiga¬ 
tion, in the course of which Lord Lrougliam ilclivcreil a judg¬ 
ment which contains tlic best attempt in existence to lay ilown 
theleml position of tlio Company and its government in India. 

Of tlie ^rly part of Martin’s career not much is known in 
detail. He appears to have been one of Lally s followers in 
the struggle ma<Ic by that rash ami unfortunate commander 
U? ^southern Presidency. After the supremacy c)f the 
British rulers of Madras had been completely establislied, 
some of those men were formed into a company of Chasseurs 
under Law, and giin isoned Cliandornngore till it was taken 
by Clivo in lioj. It is probable ihat Martin was one of this 
smal force, and that ho then entered the British army, in 
\ I® the rank of Captain, In 1774 he cm* 

ploycil to suivoy the boundaries of some of the lands ma<lo 
ovei about that time to Shnja-iul daulah hy the British ; and 
he thus ^mc in contact with the Nawahs of Omih. A year 

his mvn ‘v sci vieo, with the permission of 

and ^ luvlf-pay and retaining his rank 

a “P"’ turned his attention to 

t?mo "f* ag«-icultural nursnils, in which ho was for a 

^ Count do Boigno. Do 

178^ at {)?« «acquiintcd with Martin ir^ 
sbiD’h^ at ^ letter’s civil activity, and a friend- 

In nJW wW between these two energetic exiles, 

tlift rniinf*Q^^' Siiulhia fancied himself able to ili^eiiso with 

5 de rfoigne, by 
“on ind ‘he cultiva- 

an iranortaiit ^^teiwards to become such 

MartS'wAnf ® ® renewed his military pureuita, and 
iuai tm went on accumulating wealth by himself. 
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The translator of the Siyar-al Matakarin (Calcutta, 1789 
says —“ Col. Martin is a man desirous (>f all kinds of know¬ 
ledge ; and, although he is at the head of a large fortune which 
he owes only to his industry, he works whole days together at 
all the arts that concern watch making and gun smith’s work 
with as much bodily labour as if he lia<l his bread to earn by 
it. As an architect land lie is everything) he has built himself 
at Lucknow a strong elegant house.’' It is said that among 
the accomplishments of this versatile veteran was cock-fight¬ 
ing ; he api)ears in the picture by Zoffany, which represents a 
main of cocks being foiiglit between the then Resident and 
the Nawab Asaf-ud-danlah. He also managed the mint, gun- 
fojuub y, and indigo factory of the same potentate. 

Among other palaces that Martin built was the Farhat 
Baksh (in which hedied), as well as tlie mansion of Constantia, 
that we ai'C now examining. In 1800, having attained the 
rank of Major-General in the Company’s service, Martin 
died, leaving a fortune estimated at over four hundred 
tliousand pounds, of which about threc-fourtl>s were bequeath- 

ckI to the three cities of Lucknow, Lyons, and Calcutta, for 
the fonn<lation of schools in each.* 

ft is said that the Nawab Asaf-ud-danlah was so pleased with 
Constantia House when it was complctctl, that he offered to 
buy it for a crorc of rupees (a million sterling). But the 
General, having destined it for other u-es, did not aecept the 
offer; and the only effect of it was to suggest to his mind a 
singular expedient to prevent the property from being seuctl 
after bis death. A Musulman ruler might violate the right of 
property, he might tear up a testament, or frustmte charitable 
intentions, but he would probably resi)ecta tomb. With keen 
perception of this feature of Oriental character the General 
l)cqueatbod the house to the school, and oi dercd that his re¬ 
mains shoidd be interred in one of the apartments. The 
scpulchix* was accordingly constructed, and tne body laid in a 
vaulted chamber of the basement; but the rebels of 1857 dug 
up the place in search of treasure, and, in their disappoint¬ 
ment at not finding any, scattered the bones about the place. 
It is understood that they have since been restored to their 
original receptacle, which is a plain sarcophagus resting on 
the floor. 

The building consists of a well-raised basement-story, with 
extensive wings and a bizarre stiperstructure, cliicfly remark¬ 
able for the sui)crp<)sition of one of the Grecian orders upon 
another, and the abundance of statues in brick-work and 
plaster; the small pavilions that break the skj'-line ; the cro- 
ncllations varied by figures of lions standing erect, holding on 
to the battlements w'ith one paw, while tliey gesticulate oititori* 
cally, with the other, make up an ensemble which is certainly 
unique, and may even be called “ striking.” High over oil 
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rises the central tower crowned with a helre/lere and flag-staff 
supported by flying buttresses, and affording a wide prospect, 
Tno main building is devote<l to the use of a school contain* 
ing nearly two hundred boys, with the necessary halls and 
dormitories, to which has been recently addc«l a chapel formed 
in the cential room. Of the wings one contains class-rooms, 
the other, the refectory. 

In front is a dreary sheet of water chiefly used for the wash¬ 
ing of clothing. There is a small moniul in it, supporting a 
strange isolated Ionic column, of which the ontAblattirc has 
only part of a capital and supports an octagonal pavilion top¬ 
ped by a little cupola serving no apparent purpose. There is 
a largo garden, and on one side of the roa<l leading to the 
west is a monument to the gallant WiUi.am Hodson of 
Hodson’s Hoj*se, who died in the Hnyat Dakslt, now the resi¬ 
dence of the Chief Commissioner. 

WiNGFiKLD Park. —Crossing the canal and turning to the 
right, one comes to Wingfield Park, a hamlsome garden of 
about 40 acres, which owes much of its beauty to the taste 
and skill of Dr. Bonavia. It occupies the site of an old 
native enclosure called the Hanaraxi or “ Benares 

Gar<len,” and derives its present immefrotn a former Chief 
Commissioner,—now Sir Charles Wingfield, m.p.,— who caused 
it to be laid out in its present form. The turf, trees, and 
roads arc finely varied, and the small space utilised to the 
utmost extent. Its flowers, especially its roses, are among the 
finest in Upper India; it is, iiowevor, a question whether it 
would not bo more useful as a mere Jartlin il'Accliinadont 
and the pleasure-ground and driving-space extended towards 
the north in tho direction of the river. In the central part 
of the Psirk is a b^utiful pavilion, or Baradaii, in the 
Moghul style of architecture, which once formed a prominent 
m*nament of the ffazrat Bagh in the pi-ecincts of tho Kaisar 
Bagn, or p.alace of \yajid Ali, It was removed from thence 
and rc-constrncted in its present situation; tho jewelled 

suffered in the disturbances, being repaired 
with coloured m;^tic, or some other inexpensive substitute. 
In this building the residents of Lucknow hold flower-shows 
an<i festive meetings, and the floor is said to be a good one 
for dancing. 

Tho park was laid out by Mr. Reginald Berkeley, Assistant 
Commissioner, whose plans were afterwards modified by 
Mc^rs. Morrison and Hodges, acting under directions from 
Sir O, Wingfield and General Barrow, 
biKANDAB Baoh.— Duo north of Wingfield Park will bo 
touna tho somewhat fantastic gateway of a large walled 
o**®, Sikatuiar Bagh, after Sikandar Begum, one 

mviif ex-King, for whom it was constructed. 

i .0 the right of the gate is a place where the wall was breach- 

<^®nn Campbell, on the 16th 
RoNember 18o7. When—as was at that time the case—the 
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walls wer(‘ comph'te aud loop-holeil for musketry, it formed a 
strong fortification against cvi rytlung but aitillrry; and it 
was desperately deferuletl by a body of mot e than 2,000 rebels, 
all traine<i soldiers of the revolted Bengal army. The 93rd 
Highlanders, with some di tachment^ of British and Sikh 
Infaidry, entered by the br< ach ami bayonetted the whole of 
the <lefenders. The walls are r.ow dilapidated, andtheieis 
notliing in the place to detain the traveller. The ground 
might be incliuled in a “ People’s Pai k,” the gateway being, 
of course, piesei vcd. 

Kadam Kasul ani» Najaf Ashkaf.—a little to the west 
will 1)6 observed a luouml overhanging the river, and em¬ 
bowered in thickets of bainin.o ami otiier vegetution. Itisa 
plain bniiding, of the usual tomb-character, surmounted by 
a well-proportione<l dome fiankiMl by >mail pinnacles : and is 
calle(l A'af/am oi-“ Apostle’s Step,” from being sup- 

nosed to contain a stone in:irke«l with tlie foot-print of the 
founder of Islam, brought from Mecca. It was built by tl*u 
fiist King of Ondb, <Jhazi-ml <liu Haidar. The present ex¬ 
istence of the stone, howevo'-, is <loiibtful. This commaiul- 
ing i>oint was also hold by tbe icbcls, who en<leavoure<l to 
oppose Gcncial (’a?>iplM.'il; Imt it was captured without much 
ditticulty. 'I’ho ai-fificial mound on wliieh this was built 
liaving subsi<led, tbe walls are fiuctuicil, and it is now a 
ruin. In the same direction is the Nojaf Aslmtf, known in 
Histories of the War as the “ Shah Nazeef.” It contains the 
sepulchre of the King just mentioned, who built it with the 
ititention that it should be so <'niploye<l ; and the name-^ 
“ Reverend Najaf is <lerived from that of the tomb of Ali, 
the son-in law of .Mahornoil. ami chief patriarcli of the Sliias, 
of which it purports to be a copy : the dome is flat without 
being structurally convct;and the stylo of the architectuie 
"cnorally unsatisfactory. Being surroumh'd with a high wall, 
it formed a prominent p;irt of the enemy’s defences on the 
occasion above referreil to. The enemy ma<lc tlie most of his 
position here, the enclosure round tlie tomb was loop-holed 
and defemle<i with great resolution against a heavy can¬ 
nonade. Captain Peel bringing up his heavy guns within a 
few yards of the building to batter its massive brick walls. 
It wjvs then stormed in the bohlest manner by the 93rd High- 
landci-s under Brig.ulier the Hon’bic Adrian Hope, supported 
by a battalion of detachments under Major Barrston of the 
9Uth Light Infantry. 

it contaiiicd a fine marble pavement, and many decorations 
in glass which were all destroyed or greatly injured by the 

* The discliargc of rockets by tlic Naval Hrigadc into the cnclos»)rc 
croate<l consternation aiiK'iig the ilufcnders, who in a b<Kly vacated the 
position, llio reason for their doing so, has now been given, 35 years 
after, by W. Forbes MitehoU, Late of the li3ni IIighlan<lers, in his 
HeminiMMKtu of t)o. .Vj'f/ay. 1 he tom'. C‘>ntjuned a laix^-' store of powder, 
Which the Quemy expected would liavc been exploded by the rockets. 
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tars, blit have boon since to some extent ri'storfJ. It is iiiain- 
tiiiiotl by an endowment founded by Glinzi-u<l-»Iin, and i» 
illnuiinatod twice a year, once at tbe Muhafam, and once on 
the anniversary of the founder’s deatli, on wlii<'li occasions 
{'rcat ci'owils are always assembled. It is a cm ioiis trait of 
jiast times, and one which toiuls to exhibit the contideiic<‘ 
formerly felt in the stability and integrity of flic Hritish 
(lovernmout, that the funds f<>r thc-Kc entirtainments, .'ind 
for the general inaintenaticc of the building ami its tstab- 
lishnuMit, were provided by the loan of a crore of ni|ecs 
(about one million sterling) to tbe East India (’uinpany. 'riic 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst, on the ('ompaiiy's behalf, 
umleitook, in consideration of tbe payment of this sum. to 
guarantee, in pci'pctuity the disbursement of Us. 41,!»<!(>, being 
the interest thereof at five per cent, per annum. Out of this, 
monthly l ayiuents of Rs. 1,137 were to be paid to the jumsous 
attached to the Najaf Ashnif (then style«i“the new Imam- 
bara”), and the balance to the wives, sons, danghtiws, and 
other <lepciKlents of the Kitig, witli remainder to this fonmla- 
tion ami that of the Karbala, to be hereafter de^eribe<l, in 
the event of any of them dying chihlless atid inte^tato.— 
A<jrp('nunt o/'^th September, 18*25. 

Moti Mahal.— Still going west, and keeping <doso to the 
line of Sir Colin’s attack, we rcacli the “ Pearl Palace,’* ^aid 
to have been so-c.allcd from t1)C sliapc of a structure on ibo 
roof, which no longer exists. It was part of a scries of river¬ 
side pleasure-houses built by tbe Nawab Saa<lat Ali (II) in 
the beginning^ of the century, in whose courtyaids the imui- 
fighting and similar sports in vogue at the couitsof Native 
Clmds ijsed to take place. Like so many buildings in the 
neighliourhood, the Nloti Mahal was fortitic<I in 1857, aiid 
was .stonnetl, after an hour’s fighting, on the 17th November, 
1 ho enemy took one of Sir Colin’s guns for a time, but it was 

gallantry of Lieutenant Crtwnp, of the 
Artillery, who received his death-wound in bringing 
?? ° effected his object with the aid of Private 

Uutly, of Her Majesty’s 00th Foot, who fortunately survived 
to receive the Victoria Cross. Colonel Lewis t'ooper. It.A,, 
f» ® command, was killed in the courtyard of 

nV.rliarti-am ; Colonel Campbell 
ot the Jiltb here received bis dcatli-wonnd. It has since been 
purchased from Government by the Maharajah of Balrampur. 
Ihc gateway shewn in Barker’s picture of “The Meet ing of the 
Genei’als was an outer one of tno Moti Mahal, since romove<l, 
inis spot is the “ Bello Alliance ” of Lucknow, whither 
Gutram and Havelock camo from the relieved Baillie Guard 
to greet their delive»*ep, Sir Colin Campbell. In the short run 
irom tneK^idcncy these generals lost nearly half their party 
■ ir?... enfilading firo of which they hail run the gauntlet. 

—Over the way is a plain stjbstantial 
npuse, which was also strongly fortified and held by the 
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enemy; but has been converte^l since to the peaceful uses 
of a girls’ school attached to the Martiniere Foundation. 
The storniing-party consisted of detachments of the 53rd 
and 9()th Foot augmented by the famous Naval Brigade 
with their heavy guns, and supported by some Sikh Infantry. 
“ The scarped ditch is now a bright green lawn for the 
children’s play-ground, and the towers make airy bedrooms 
for the little girls.” This school, though now affiliated to the 
Dlartiniere, formed no part of the Foun<ier’s original purpose, 
hanng been <levelopcd out of the trust by the thoughtfulness 
and benevolence of General and Mrs. Saundei*s Abbott, and 
finally started on its existing basis and scale in 1869. 

Taka Koti. —The next link in the chain of rebel-fastnesses 
was the Tara Koti, or “ Star House,” originally built for 
an observatory by the sceond King Nazir-ud-din Haidar. 
The walls were demolished after the Mutiny, and the 
building modernised and converted into the office of the 
Bank of Bengal. On the south is an open space ; and close 
by on the right-hand, a curiously-shaped monument of 
Gothic character commemorates the spot where Sir Mount- 
Stuart Jackson, Bart., c..s., an<l a party of ladies and gentle¬ 
men who were shot on the 24th September 1857, after being 
captured in concealment in the city. The head of the party 
tliut murderetl them, Kajah Jailal Singh, was subsequently 
executed, and his property forfeited to the State. 

Several fine houses are to be seen in this neighbourhood; 
but as they have been completely Europeanised, and are in 
the occupation of private families, it is unnecessary to con¬ 
fuse the tmvellcr with a description c-f what they were. 

All were included in the lines of defence adopted by the 
enemy in 1857-8, and all were carried in the same undaunt^ 
way on two, or even three, occasions The Begum Kotee in 
HtJrzutgimge, now occupied by thcOudeand Rohilkund Kail¬ 
way Offices, after a stout resistance was taken by the 93r<l 
Highlanders. The Traffic Manager has his seat in the room 
facing the roa<l in which the gallant Hotlson was shot. The 
demolition of the walls has completely destroyed the identity 
of these buildings and enclosures. I'he visitor leaving them 
to his right, will next come upon the Palaces of the last King 
of (Kulli, Waji<l Ali Shah. 

Kaisak Bagh.— This great group was begun in 1848, and 
fini.sljcd in 18.>0, and is admitte<l to have cost a million of 
money. It is difficult to say how much of the labour was 
compulsory and unremunerated; on the other hand, the 
peculation of clerks and other liigher emidoyes was probably 
nnchecked and enormous. The result was an immense 
courtyard with fanta>tic buildings on all four sides; a 
stucco Louvre, in which Italian and Moorish styles blend 
in a tnajiner that is more grotesque than gracchd ; and where 
gihliiig, and ochre, and whitewash tend to give a stmngo 
appearance of the tbe.itre to the residence of this Oriental 
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Gcrolstein, It thus furnishes fair <.ccasion for political 
iDoralising; and better represents the histrionic majesty 
produced by one viceregal nmnager. and withdrawn by 
another than a more sober an<l substantial structure noula 
have done. It must be added that the architecture denotes 
a step since followed out by Messi-s. Chisholm, Emerson 
an<l Mant, towanls a stylo itj which the geinis of a national 
art are probably to bo looked for. An<l there are portions of 
the Kaisar Bagh itself—such as the gateway photographed in 
the Lucknow which, .as mere outline, are not without 

dignity. Hero, as in so many of the Lucknow monuments, it 
is not so much the design as the material t hat is so <Us;\ppoint* 
mg and so pregnant with premature decay. 

Besides the groat^ qua<lrunglc there were many <lot.acho<l 
quarters, each with its own garden : while the central s|)acc 
was tastefully laid out, and tilled with parterres, lawns and 
falling fountains. Statues abounded in the walks, aiul the 
chambers glistened with lustres, mirrors, gilt furniture, and 
woven or embixiulered hangings, all of which have iKu ished. 

U bat remains of those splendours has been made over as a 
sort of caravanserai for use of the lainleil aristocracy— 
the famous talukdars of Oude. It may be added that the 

chambers and galleries of this vast range of 
buildings was due rather to the rebels than to their British 
conquero.'s, though the latter very generally iidministorofl 
m the long run. The slaughter here, in Sir Colin s first 
aa\'ance, was venr considemble. Havelock’s advance in the 
September had also to come this w.ay, nn<l hero lio 

to cross the canal at the 
under heavy Hre and bear the brunt of all the 
}^, batteries m a bee-line, np the Cawnpoic road and 

I* Laksh. In this desperate struggle the ciiiof 

of'S.pu^r. t'- Sikh 

entrance of the Kaisar Bngh are two large 
«v «ItaHnnised style, but 

These mark the last 
tlic father, and Morshidnuli, 
wore hnn^’ Ghazi-ud-din. the first king by whom fhe^ 
Rebool'^. 1 f.V details arc of the Hindustani 

fmod dome of the Nawab’s tomb is almost as 

Anf » while that of his wife’s monument 

sum} ploasinp, {iroup of pillars 

examnlM Af bnildmfjs may bo citc<l n.s favourable 

Europe.an ideas with Asiatic work. 

morM been entirely ro- 

the Canning College has been erected. 
Ba^h south-west angle of the Kaisar 

pa^co ^elf fantastic structure than the great 

SlnZ.i it tallies well. Ionic 

, balustrades with globe-like finials, Ucorish minarets, 
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Hindu umbrellas; arches, pediments, lanterns ; are all blend¬ 
ed in a conh\siou which the eye may long seek vainly to 
disentangle, and surmounted with an unmeaning gilt band. 

It was originally built, in the time of the dissoliite Nazir-nd* 
din Haidar, by his Minister Raushan-ud daulah, the father of 
the Comraander-in-Chief. It adds nmch to the horror of the 
massacre of Sir M. Jackson, ami his party, just described, to 
know that they had been confine<l in the cellars of this building 
for some time before. It is, however, possible to comfort one’s 
self by reflecting that, perhaps, under the circumstances, death 
came as a relief. The.se poor captivc.s may have heard of 
Havelock’s arrival at the Alanj Ra^h ; and, if they were led to 
believe that his a<lvance would fail, it may well be imagined 
that life in such captivity had few charms, and death no terror. 

The Kaisar Pasand had fallen into the possession of the 
last King \Vaji<l Ali, and was used by him as the residence of 
a female favourite. Since the ^futiny it has been converted to 
more jjj-actical, if less roinaiitic, uses ; its spacious and lofty 
rooms being now appropriati'd to the Courts, Offices, Treasury, 
and o'her purposes of the District Kachehri. 

.SHKii Darwaza. —At the end of the road running west 
from the Kaisar Ilagh is a gate formerly called Sher Darmtzn, 
but now consecrated to the memory of the lieroic Neil; who 
marched up with his Madras Fusiliers from Benares to Alla¬ 
habad, then joined in the too tanly occupation of Cawuporo, 
and finally fell on this spot, as he was leading his small force 
to the fix'st place in the relief of the Residency. He was 
killcil hy a shot fired by an eunuch, wlio had secreted himself 
above the gateway h ading into the Doalie Square. Sergeant 
(now Colonel) Roddy, v.c., saw tlie shot fired, i-an up the back 
stair and shot the cuiiiich. 

We are now close to the shores of the wimling Gumti, and 
to Bruce’s Bridge, the view from whiclx has been alrea<ly 
noticed. 

Ch ATTAR Manzal.—T he most fantastic of all Lucknow's 
fantastic piles is now before ns, tlxe challtir, or umbrella, 
house, so-called fi om the strange gilt ornament w hich crowns 
the summit. This was the great serail of the debauched 
Nasir-iid-din, by wliom it was built; au<l was originally sur* 
roniiiled by astrongand higli brick wall intended to secure tho 
seclu.sion of its inmatc.s. This circumstance made it a very 
powiu-ful clement in the defence of Lucknow by the rebels ; 
and it wiis the scone of a severe cannonade <lnring Havelock’s 
advance. The entire buil<ling is now used by the Unite.d 
.Service Club. There are numerous <letached buildings, built 
in a purer style, ami admirably adapted to the use of the 
Civil Courts ami Offices of the Public Works, to which they 
are now for the most n u t appropriated. 

Laij. Bahadaki.—' lln* most interesting and important of 
the.se is th.i l.-iH linnil n'i. 'I’li • •tariulari itself, whicli was 
once the Westminster Hall of Oudh, has coutinuod to till a 
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similar rank ever since the Mutiny ; seeing; that, in the event 
of a {'«*nurai Durbar, it is still used for tin- rcct'ption of pri> 
viletjod‘guests. As will be se-.uj, it is a Vt-ry liandsotue btnld- 
injX ; sutforing, indee*!, from the quantity «'f r< d ocliro which 
has been smeared over the masonry in a fratululent endeavour 
to ^ivc it thcetfcct of a red-stone buildin;; like those of A^^ra 
and Dehli; but possessing some of the «lionity <.f desi;;i, jii^t 
stamps most Mo;;hul buihlinf^s. Hie se me that lu red here 
on the death of Nasir-ud-tUn has been already bri.-ily referred 
to. The paiumount power was r^pres -titl'd by C dornd Low, 
a gallant ami intelligent officer, who beeitmr suhsiqu-ntly a 
member of the Government of India. Whorher rightly or 
wrongly, the Ucshlent had become convim-ed that Miinna 
Jan, the youth whom the (^ucen Dowager {lUvtshuh Hufum) 
was putting forwanl, was not the son of the late King,' and 
that—by tlic laws of the Iinaniia School- the Mic<*ossioo 
devolved upon his uuclc, an old and tiiiioroiis man named 
Mahomed AH. On the night of the 7ih July news of the 
Kings death was brought to the Itesidencv; upon which 
Colonel Low at once proccedo<l to Furhot a palace 

near the Chattar Manziil, ami sent across the river directions 
to the Brigmlier to call out 1,(M>U men. ami follow them up 
with the whole remaining infantry ami guns of the garrison. 
The approaches to the Lull lS(ir<uUifi were then guarded, as 
well as the resources available wouhl permit ; ami at J a.m., 
the now King was brought to the palace, where be occupied 
a room looking down upon the river. Meanwhile the pre* 
tender, led by his putative gi-amlmother. a«lvanccd upon the 
iT”** Baratlat'i with a tumultuous follo>ving, and placed 
himsc f upon the throne. The Ueshleiit immediately pro- 
veiled thither, and a scene of great tuimilt ensiusl. The 
tour halls, the small ajiartments. ami the vei-amlahs were 
nllcd with armed men ; swords nml spears ela'*hcd ; blumler- 
busscs were discharged, answered by of artillery from 

tlic surrounding streets ; while a party of nautch girls whirled 
be^rc the throne to the accompiniment of wihl barbaric 
the light ^ smoking rtambwinx. Imperturbable 

imrtn his remonstrances 

threatened, hustled, the intrepiil officer 

witii Ufl t'-ttompts to make him do homage to the throne 
>inn^ A general outbreak seemed at 

fiiendly noble contrive<l at this juncture to lead 

sDectairJ?*,r,VR ^*’‘*®*' appcai cd tlio wolcomo 

Monteatli at the head of five companies 
of tl^ troops. Presently they were joincil by an emissary 
thft informed by the Uesident that if 

troon^wnn?? not evacuated in a quarter of an hour the 
Sfat^V^H farther delay. But the 

exDirv renmined firm to her purpose ; and, on the 

LaU artillery opene<l upon the 

aradari mth a discharge of grape shot. After six or 
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seven rounds, a Company of the .3oth was directed to stora 
the bniiding. As they entered the hall at the end opposite 
the throne, they saw their own figures reflected in a huge 
mirror behind the throne ; and, taking what they saw for an 
opposing party, they poured their first volley into the looking- 
glass, This put the mob to flight; the soldiers, charging up 
the hall with fixed bayonets, drove them out on the north sid^ 
an'l followed them through the adjacent courtyard. In a few 
minutes the building was cleared of its late tumultuous 
occupants, with the exception of about fifty, who lay dead or 
wounded upon the floors. The Begum and her proUgi were 
taken into custody, and sent to the Residency; but it was 
late in the forenoon before order w'as completely restored. 
Search was then made for the poor old King, who was found 
concealed in an apartment of the palace. Here he was pre¬ 
sently soothed ami prepared for his enthronement in that hall 
that had been the scene of so much noise and bloodsh^. 
The ceremony took place under a royal salute from the British 
artillery, repeated by all the guns in the city saved from mas¬ 
sacre and plunder by the firmness of one man. Since that 
night of terror the Lall liaradari has made one more appear¬ 
ance in history, when it witnessed a scene of a quieter, though 
still more momentous, character. It was hero that, after the 
restoration of ordci-, Lor<l Canning came to meet tlie Taluk- 
dars of Omlh, and to announce to them the forgiveness of the 
Queen of Great Britain, and the terms of their future allegi¬ 
ance, The Provincial Museum of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh is now located in this building. 

It continued to be the chief dwelling-place of the Rulers of 
Oudh until the completion of the Kaisar Bagh in the time of 
the last King. It is thus dc.scribed by Miss Eden, wlio visited 
it in company wdth her brother Lord Auckland, shortly 
before tlic events abovc-reconled :— 

“Tliere are four small Palace.s, fitted up in the eastern 
way, with velvet and gold ami marble, with arabesque ceil¬ 
ings, orange tree.s and roses in all directions .... And 

in one I^^lace there was an immense bath-room of white 
marble, the arches intersecting one another . . . and the 
marble inlai<l with cornelian ami bloodstone ; in every cor¬ 
ner . . . there were little fountains ; even during the hot 

\vinds, they say, it is cool from the quantity of water playing.” 

Those buildings were the last captured in Havelock’s ad- 
viince. The enemy, however, re-occupied them between the 
25th September and Campbell’s relief; and the batteries placed 
there had given gi-eat trouble till breached an<l stormed by 
the crew of the Shannon, and the Highland Brigade. 

The Resii)ENcv. -Wc ai-c now at the spot which in all 
Lucknow pos.sesses the deepest historic intere.st. Before us is 
^10 Baillie Guard, so-called from Colonel Baillic, one of the 
Bntisli Residents in the early part of the century, who built 
it as an approach, or defence, to tlic Residency. It is but a 
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simple and comraon-placo archway, yet one that has under- 
ffone almost as much cannoiuuling as many a first-class for¬ 
tress. It must, of course, be understood that the mouth of the 
main arch was built up with the strongest rubble; but even 
90, it seems wonderful that so frail a defence should have 
proved so useful. 

The charming undulating grounds of to-day give but little 
notion of the s^xice wherein thousjvnds of jiersoris, combatant 
and non-combatant, male an»l female, wore coonwl up and 
mined upon with shot and shell for fifteen weeks. On the 
right front staruls the ruins of the Ilcsidoncy, properly so- 
ctilled, a magnificent mansion, built about the end of the last 
century by the then Nawab Saa<lat (11) for the use of his 
foreign bcai-leader. The cellai-s umlerucath which harboured 
the women and children of the .S*2nd Foot; the up[)cr rooms 
and a<ljaccnt banqueting house foi-mc<l an iiii|)orfect shelter 
for a portion of the officers and staff. To the left front in Dr. 
(now Sir Joseph) Fayrer’s house, the ladies lived in the ur.dcr- 
groun<l rooms, the ground floor being used as a hospital. 
Being on high ground the upper parts of the main buildin gs 
were soon rc<lucod into the state in which wc now behold 
them ; but the watch tower on the top of the Kcsidency was 
used 05 a look-out .all through the siege ; and, even in its pro- 
Srtut shdttorcd condition, nrtfords ouo of the best views of tho 
city. In this perilous “crow’s nest” an otticcr was constantly 
s^tioncd with a field glass to keep Match on tho movements 
of the enemy; and in November Sir James Outrana erected a 
semaphore there, by means of wliich he cont.uvcd to com¬ 
municate Mith Sir Colin at the Alam Bagh and Dil Kusha 
with a preconcerted code of signals. All these snots arc 
marked with stone tablets; and an excellent ideiv may be 
lorraecl of the relative positions of the various buildings' 
within ami without, by the aid of a model, by the Uev. ilr. 

Beginning, then, with this part, wc notice fii-st tho Lawrence 
Alemorial, a somewhat peculiar—not to say ungi-accful-cross, 
^id to ha\^ boon designed by an amateur architect of those 
days, Mr, C. B. Thornhill. Placed upon the highest part of 
the eroumls it somewhat supcrflonsly commemorates the namo 
Ifvwrenco to whom the whole place is a momument, 
adjoiring^ tomb, with its simple epitaph, is in tho cemetery 

north stood tho lledan Battery, 
passage over tho iron bridge (already de- 
a clieck upon the enemy’s guns planted 
Badshah Bagh. This post was held. 

Lieutenant Lawrence, Her 
3-nd Foot. The low land to the northward was 

oW times. Tho at!joining cemetery 

the bodies of the brave men who perish- 
ea m the defence were laid. 
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Gubbins’s House.— The next point of interest is that 
marke<l by the fonedations of the house occupied by Mr. 
Martin Gubbins, C.S., Financial Commissioner of the Province, 
which, commanded by Major Apthorp, 41st N. I., bravely 
held out throughout the siege. Adjoining will be found traces 
of a small swimming-bath, M’hich the doughty financier had 
intended to economise for the use of his small garrison, to the 
strict exclusion of all outsiders. By one of those comic coin¬ 
cidences M’hich will so often be found lighting up the grimmest 
scenes of human life, this small and apparently sheltered 
structure was struck by a sliell on the vei-y first day of the 
siege ; and, amid loucl shouts of laughter from the bauished 
bye-standci*s, “Buggins’ Bath,” as it had been irreverently 
denominated, disappeared hopelessly interred in its own ruins. 
Next to this stood the house of anotlicr Civil Servant, Mr. 
Omraaney, who was unhappily lulled there. 

Brigade Meiss House. —Next to this was the Brigade 
Mess-house, of which the titiccs are still discernible. Here 
were the head-quarters of the garrison under Colonel John 
Inglis, the Brigadier ; and it was ably defended by a party of 
chosen marksmen, all officers, whose rifles kept up a consUint 
and withering fire upon imprudent rebels exposing themselves 
to the attentions of the cool in(r«*pid men, trained to tield- 
sports, who never threw a sliot away. The Knticld riHe had 
thcji been newly invented, and a few of these weapons had 
found their wa^- to Lucknow. These, together with the 
numerous sporting-rifles in the posscs.sion of the officei-s, 
formed one of the most terrifying and efficient portions of the 
defence. 

Sikh-Square. —A little to tlie right front was the Sikh- 
.Square, the scene of one of the most successful of the enemy’s 
mining opemtions. When it was blown into the air three 
officers were sent flying into the enemy’s entrenchments ; but 
the enemy had retired (or the explosion ; and the officei’S, 
alighting unhurt, coolly returned to the place from whence 
they came. Less fortunate were some poor drummers, who 
were hnried alive under the ruins of some buildings, and 
whose screams were hcanl in the jiauses of the cannon, from 9 
in the morning till 2 in the afternoon. When at last a party 
was able to reach the spot .and dig them out, death had put an 
end 1 1 their sutfei ings. 

Cawnpoue Batterv. —We next reach the terrible Cawn- 
pore Battery, the perilous guard of this frail fortress. So 
despeiute was this post considered that no officer was placed 
111 permanent charge of it. but it was cither lield by volunteers, 
or by men toltl off from day to d.ay according to the roster. 
At less tjian_ a stone’s throw the enemy were posted in a 
strongly fortified house; aiul it was not until a mine had been 
succcssfn ly run umler it, and the whole blown into the air, 
that the defence of this quarter could be considered as .any¬ 
thing but most precarious. Hei-e fell the gallant UadclUfc, of 
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the 7th Ben^^al Cavalry, the dashing officer who, as Command¬ 
ant of the liandful of Volunteer Horse, ha<l, by repeaterl an<l 
furious charges, covere<l the retreat from the <lisastroiis field 
of Clunahat. Close to this was a nost, hehl bravely tln ough- 
out the siege by 65 boys from the hlartiniere,* who, in addition 
to military duty, gave general assisUnce as hospifcil atteiidatits. 
signallers, and in a variety of other ways. Many of these 
noble little fellows grew to manhood, and are now luenibers of 
the Lucknow Hifle Volunteers, 

A little to the rear was a post held by a gallant Frenchman 
named Duprat, who, resisting all offers from the enemy, cast 
in his lot with the British, and maintained his post until he 
met with a soldiei’’s end. 

The next post was held by Captain Anderson, ‘>5th N. I. 
who, afterwards published a vivid narrative of the sic"o + 
His post was hardly more tenable than the (.^iwnpore Battery 
and Its shelter was completely destroyctl before the end of 
tlie siege; the commandant ami Mr. Capper, r.s., bein" 
literally buried in the ruins, but fortunately escaping with¬ 
out serious damage. 

1 lane which, only guarded by a feeble travei-se. 

led m the direction of Dr. Fayrer’s house. But sucli was the 
Uwror inspired by the courage and skill of the white faces that 
the enemy were never able to effect an ontnince. Tlie ruins in 
the He^inency enclosure and tlie {^rounds arc kept in perK'ct 

Memorial, the four sixty ei-ht 

poundeis of the Naval Brigmle are monntwl on a platform. 

if James Staunton, an old sohlier of Her 

Majesty s Mth, who fought under Havelock, 

Suclpvas the disposition, and such the nature, of the vari- 

defences of this marvellous siege ; necessitated 

by all its fearful consequences, 
^itv of I doubtless, by the disaster of Chinahat. The 

in order up to the end of June by the firm untl vieilant 

^'vrenee ; ami this precious interval was 
ma<le the best use of by him in the collections of sto.cH of 

On coming 

01 III. ^n the 29th Juno, bir Henry learncfl that a bodv of 

mo?ilnc^Dortk,n'S^ Lucknow, and on the following 

was thought 

Snail It consisted of a 

Native troonpi^°o ^ ^^nouiitcd volunteers, 120 
Sers aSdTnS^npK*?'^ artillery maiinc<l by Native 

the Sfseortlt elephant. To 

arriving on the ground six 
_ ‘ omple te array composed of an overwheliuing 

• Vide Appendix D. 

^ iucA-«oic. By Captain R. 1’. 
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forco of all arms, was found di-awn up in order of battle. 
The Native artillerymen deserted their guns; the howitzer 
had to be abandoned ; the small Biitisli force was speetlily 
enveloped ; Colonel Case, of the 32nd. and nearly a hnndre<l 
of his men were killed ; an<l, but for the unwearied efforts of 
the mounted volunteers and the inconceivable omission on the 
part of the enemy to hold or destroy the iron-bridge, not a 
man would have returned. As it was, out of the small 
expedition, 172 Europeans were killed or wounded, including 
13 military orticers—more than half the entire number—and 
tlie survivors had only time to blow up the Machi Bhawnn 
Fort when they fouiul themselves sti'ictly invested in the 
Kesideucy Grounds. The siege began on the 1st Ji3ly, the 
sti-ength of the^garrison consisting of no more than 927 
Europeans, and Tb.! Natives, 2,'ll) of whom deserted during the 
siege. On tlie 4th. the chivali-ous Lawrence breathed his last, 
from the effects of a wound in the leg inflicted, as he .sat writ¬ 
ing in the Kesidency, by a fragment of a shell from his own 

lost howitzer. 

.Some faint idea of the long days that followed may be 
derived from Dnij hi/ Day in Lneknoir.* For Lirther particu¬ 
lars Captain Andcrsoi»’s book on thedefejice of Lucknow— 
already referred to—may be consulted ; as also the work, on 
the same subject, of the late Mr. Martin Gubbins. 

The nature of Havelock’s advance (under whom Sir James 
Outram with chamcteristic generosity placed himself as a 
simple volunteer, though he was the senior officer) has been 

partially ti*aced in the description of some of the buildings 
that he had to j)ass. By the time that his force entere^l the 
side doorway of the Baillic (iuar<l on the 2Cih September, the 
.strength of the garrison had been reduced to 1,179. the loss 
having been chiefly among the Furopean.s. Out of nine officei*s 
of the Benpl Artilleiy five Imd fallen ; 11 ladies and 53 
children had been slain or had succiiml)ed to their privations 
and trials ; and between that date and the final relief by Sir 
Colin Ounipboll on the 17th of the followinf'^ Novenibort 1*22 
more of the old garrison and 4(K} of Havelock’s men had died. 
Far from relieving the garrison, this arrival only added to its 
privations. It does not* however* appear that there was ever 
any actual failure of the necessaries of life. It should be 
added tliat after entering the Uesidcncy, Outram assumcil 
comniand of the final relief, led to by the combination of 
tactics and hard fighting already glanced at: little nee<l 
be said exccjit that the evacuation was one of the most skilful 
movements ever effected in war. Tho lailies and non- 
combatants left on the 19th, and, on the night of the 22nd 
November, the Residency and its grounds were silently 
evacuated, and each of the positions held along the road to 
the Dil Knsha abandoned in its turn. Tho Jong-enduring 
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women wore liospitably rcceivofl at the Dil Kusfia as they 
arrived ; and here tlie sick were cared for anti here Have* 
lock—his work accoinpUshed--sank uinler the fatijiues lie ha<l 
uuderjjone, leavin;? Outraiu to watch the rebels hi the Aloin 
Sir Colin Campbell contlnctetl tlie precious convoy 
ho had done so much to save alon" the Cawnporo roatl ; and 
thoiij'h Cawnpore itself was tieirely thixnitoiiod, led tliem 
ncroi-s the bridge-of-boats, an<l tinally forwartk-d tlie refii^jees 
and treasnre in safety to Allahabad, which they reached on 
the cvenin^f of the 7th December. 

These arc the bare facts ; but the most skilful |>en wonhl 
fail to convey any notion of all that they imply. Gazin^j to¬ 
day upon the peaceful ;;arilen sceuo. one cannot realize the 
terrors and tumult of those frightful months. One must bo 
content with imaginiii" the roar of artillery and the i-attle of 
small arms kept up incessantly from before sunrise for more 
than three hours daily by an investing swarm of a hnndro*! 
thousand relentless sivvages ; the lull of the weary noon-day ; 
the resumption of hostilities in the long afternoon at a season 
when Dnr.ip-'aiis in India are wont to shield themselves from 
the depressing glare or plunging rain, and rest within cool 
houses ; the sallies, the rallies, the mines and countermines; 
the explosions of roofs, the <lown\vard ruslios of cruiubling 
masonry ; and woi'st of all the slow decay of woiimls aiiH 
epidemics, sustained in crowile<l rooms, amid a plague of Hies, 
with insuHieiunt food ; finally the incessant monotony of 
d.aily funerals. Small-pox was prevalent; women brought 
forth cluldren only to bury them ; Polchampton, the chaplain, 
after being shot though the body, died of choIei*a, wliich 
seems to have been chronic, especially among non-combatants 
-othcers were on several occasions shot by the sentries in¬ 
advertently ; some few even rominittcd suicitle. But despair 
wa5 the exception ; and the jjoncral cnduixiiico deservedly 
received tlieadmiraKon of the world, 

Balkami’uk Hospital. —On the sito of some of the houses 
from which tjio^ Kosidcncy garrison was most fiercely pressed 
on the side of the Cawnpore road, the Rajah of Balrampnr has 
lately cause.! to be erected a number of plain substantial 
buildings to serve as a Hospital and Medical School, and 

has founded an endowment for its maintenance with beds for 
100 patients. 

far from the Residency is the iron- 
bridge, by which the remains of the ill-fated expedition 
returned from C'hinaliat. Keeping along the river a road 
goes west to the so-called stone-bridge, and on the left will 
^ scon a small mosque upon a rising ground. This is the 
building mised by tho fanatical Emperor Anrang-zeb upon 
the site of the Serpent’s home on Luchman Tila ; and is the 
stronglmld that was blown up after the retreat from China- 
hat by Colonel Palmer, of the 48th Regiment Native Infantry, 
on which occasion 140 barrels of gunpowder and six million 
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ball cartridges were destroyed. The w'orks of the Fort 
proper an<l nearly all the buildings in it have been lately 
razed to the ground, while the great Iiiianibara which had 
been used as an arsenal has been made over to the Hosenabad 
Trust. 

(Jkeat Imambaua.— The exact meaning of the word /wwm* 
ham is “ Patriarch’s Place,” which is a title given by the 
Shiah iMusalinans of Oinih to a building conseci-ated to the 
Mitfiamm, or celebration of the inartynlom of the sons of 
Ali, the immediate dcsccinlants of the Prophet, put to death 
by rival clainimts to the headship of the Islam inthelOtb 
year of the Hijra (6()G A.D.) The Moharam lasts ten days, 
and is now shared by all classes of Muhaniadans, and even by 
many of the uneducated classes of Hindus. The ceremonial 
begins by the exhibition of fciwtlry frameworks of wood and 
tinsel called tazias, supposed to represent the tomb of Hosen 
at Karbala iti Turkish Arabia. These are kept on view for 
nine days, during which a fiist ami lamentation are maintain¬ 
ed. Upon the 10th day a sort of funeral jjrocession takes 
place, with crowds of armed men, mourners, et(!., accompanied 
by wihl barbai’ic innsic, and ending in the symbolical sepul¬ 
ture of the tazias iu the place ap]>oiutcd for the purpose. The 
Imauibarns are illuminated, and hymns chantea tlierc in 
hotiour of the martyrs. 

The buildings that we are now considering possess several 
claims to notice, in their vast size, their striking style, and 
their origin. In the year 17H4 A.D. occurred a great famine, 
still renuunbered in the annals of the people as the Chalisa 
or “Forty” from the Hindi year, Sambat 1840, in which 
it happened. On this the Nawab Asaf ud-danlali resolved to 
comnietice this work as a measure of the out-door relief ; and 
it is sai'l that upwards of a million sterling was expended 
before it was completed. Kaifiat Ullali is said to have been 
the architect whose designs were adopted ; and tra<lition adds 
that many of the hitherto prosperous citizens were so reduced 
by want as to be compenc<i to take up the trowel or the hod 
among the more expei-ienced masons. In oi-dor to spare their 
sense of shame at this degradation, the Nawab considerately 
allowed the wages of these retiring amateurs to be paid at night- 
So goes the story. About the middle of the central room are 
interred the remains of the Founder. “The hall was usually 
illuminated with a profusion of wax tapers and numerous 
hanging lights, the tomb itself being strewn with tiowers, and 
covere<l with cakes of barley from Mecca; oHiciating priests 
in attendance day and night, chanting verses fi-om the 
Koran.” The dimensions of this hall are 1G7 feet by 52 feet, 
and the total height is said to be G:J feet. It may be added 
that this vast building is a fine specimen of constructive skill, 
being built throughout of solid mjisonry unassisted by the 
use of any timber. The thickness of the walls all round is 
IG feet; not a brick has fallen from the vast vault of this 
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building, alihougli it is now upwards of a century old, ami 
was exposed to a heavy caniioiiude during the Mutiny* 
the right of the great qaa<li'angle will be observed a mosque 
with lofty minarets, only inferior to those of the groat Juuirt 
Mai<jid to be presently noticed. This mosque forms a i*ortion 
of the original design, ami greatly enhances its magniticencc. 

Rumi Dakwaza. —Passing onwards to Hosenabad the 
visitor goes through a fine massive isolated gatowaj', (W feet 
high. It is the work of Asaf-ii<l daulah. Just without the 
Hosenabad is a very ornamental clock tower, erecte<l by the 
side of a large pukha tank : on the north side of the tank is 
the Town Hall, a large imposing building, in which are life- 
size oil paintings of the Hulci-s ami Kings of C)u<lc. The oi)en 
space towards the city and the greater luuxuihani has been 
laid out as a garden. 

Hosbnabau.— The lesser Tmambara was the work of the 
last king but two, Muhamad AU, whom we have seen in¬ 
stalled by Colonel Low after the hopeless attempt of Munnah 
Jan. It was originally endowe<l with twelve lakhs of nii)ees, 
and formed the tomb of its founder, as also a vast repository 
of mirroi's, lusti'cs, etc., the greater part of which still re¬ 
mains. During the clisturbances of 1857 it escai>e«l the shock 
of war ; but the more valuable part of its furniture, the gold 
and silver plate, was taken away by the tnistoes themselves, 
to aid the relwl c;\use, together with the Government secu¬ 
rities which formed the emlowment. Duplicates of the latter 
were issued by the British Government, and new trustees ap¬ 
pointed, by whom the fund—now amounting to nearly forty 
thousand pounds—is well and faithfully administered. 

The front gate is a rich specimen of the florid Saiacenic 
that characterises most of the neighbouring buildings. 
Passing under the main arch one comes upon a large quud- 
tangle, with a long raised platform, at the end of which stands 
a statue of a cow suckling her calf. At the farther extremity 
stands the main hall, containing pier-glasses, chamleliers, 
(azias, and other glittering gewgaws. The floor is paved with 
highly-polished marble, and tne roof beneath the dome is 
vaulted. On one side stands a white building understood to 
be intended as a copy of the Taj of Agra, the worst of the 
many attempts of the kind in ditferent iiarts of India, as the 
Mausoleum of Safdar Jang at Delhi is the best and lai-gest. 

^ Most of the building of this enclosure are in a style that 
is fantastic without being light; ami the stucco is coloured in 
distemper in the ^ring taste that spoils so many of the 
Lucknow edifices. But when the enclosure is illuminated for 
a'festival it is bright and etfective : and deserves notice as the 
®*ny i*eniaining complete specimen of the works of this kind 
which once characterised the metropolis of the province. One 
of theseis stated to cost twelve thousand rupees a night. 

.GoL Darwaza. —From the Hosenal^d it is but a short 
oistance to the Gol Darwaza of the ebauk, or narrow bazar 
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already described, and close by is the residence of a member 
of the late royal family, the Nawab Moh.sin-ud-daulah, famed 
for liis persistent and well-tried loyalty to the pai-amount 
power. 

Jama Musjip.—O n the other side is the Jnvia Mmjid, or 
Oathedral Mosque, commenced by the last king but one, 
Amjid AH, and completed, not long since, by a lady of his 
family. It is a gi*and building, with the loftiest minarets in 
Lucknow, and a marble pavement. This fine edifice is well 
worth inspection» 

Musah Bagh.— We have now anived at the last of the 
old garden houses of the Nawabs of Oudh, a noble site, com¬ 
prising some eight acres of land enclosed in lofty walls with 
hanking defences. This was the last place held by the 
enemy, and they were driven out of it by a brilliant inov^ 
jnent in Loitl Clyde’s attack of March, 1858, of which it is 
now time to say a woj-d. 

Lord Clyde’s Attack.— Of the three attacks made on 
Lucknow by the Bi-itish, each adopted a ditferent line. 
Havelock, advancing straight up the Cawnpore road, ran the 
gauntlet of all the front of the enemy’s defences, from the 
Ifuynt Jiukah, by the Huzrnl Ounj up to the Kaisar Bugli. 
His loss was proportionally great. When Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, afterwards Lord Cly<lc, advanced to relieve the joint 
forces of Havelock and Inglis in the following November, ho 
exjjcctcd that the enemy would be prepared for him on that 
line ; the w’ily Scot therefore went olf to the right by way of 
the Martinit'rc; and though his loss was severe—48 officers 
ami 450 men killed and wounded—yet, considci*ing that they 
had turned an enemy of five times tlicir .‘•trength out of a 
number of fortified positions, and that they effected their 
juirposo of rescuing tlie whole of tlie women and children, 
<lestroying the guns, and bringing off the treasure, it may be 
admitted that the price was not too high to pay. On coining 
hack a second time, Cainphell—now raised to the peeitige os 
Baron Clyde—suspoctc<l tliat the enemy would fall into their 
old mistake of looking for liim upon the line of his lastad- 
vam.'O, He therefore resolved to di.sajipoint them once more ; 
and crossed the cliief poi'tion of his forces by a bri<lge-of-boats 
not far from the j>resent Railway bridge by the Dil Kusha. 
The event justified his forethouglit; for the enemy, as he had 
anticipated, had prepared to meet him on tlie old road, behind 
three strong lines, extending from the c-anal to the Kaisar 
lkt(jh. But it had never occurred to tliem that the attack 
wouhl l>e conducted, this time, still farther to the north ; and 
therefore they had neglected to build retaining walls on the 
side of the river. The British accordingly protected by a 
good cavah-y force under Sir Hope Grant, marched up the left 
bank of the Giimti; and after successfully enfilading the whole 
<*f the three defending lines, crossc<l over by the bridges, and 
took the enemy in rear. But for some misunderstanding, that 
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was never cleared up, their retreat would have been cut off; 
as it was, the pursuit was too late to be of very much effect. 
This circumstance was much deplored at the time, though 
perhaps not so deservedly as if it had happened in a moi*e 
foreign war, and where ultimate concilliation was not the 
object. It was stated at the time that the escape of the rebels 
was due to the excessive caution of Lord Clyde, and his friend 
Sir Hope Grant, in a book* published sixteen years later, 
confirms the belief. 

On the northern side of the river there aro a few houses, of 
which the chief is known as DU Aran, or “ Heart’s Ease,” anil 
some g-arilen enclosures; but they are of no interest, either 
.architectuial or historical. 


• “ Incidents of tUo SeiK)y War.” 


By Henry Knollys, 1873, p. 279. 
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BENARES. 

IS’TRODCCTIOJJ. —Of the many places of interest in Upper 
India, Benares or Kasi,—appropriately called, “The Sacred 
City of the Hindus ”—takes a prominent position Kinsrs 
and princes have vie<l with each other in enrirhinj; it with 
noble temples and mosques, shrines and batlihii; s'hats, to 
which devotees in thousands anti tons of thoii.sands have from 
time immemorial flocked from all parts of Imlia. Iji the city 
alone there are, at the present day, no less than 1.4r>0 Hindu 
temples and 272 Muhatnadan mosques. Many of these orna¬ 
mented with gilded domes or tapering minarets, are built 
^ the river front, three miles in length, and, as seen from the 
Ganges, they present an imposing panoi'ama, luirdly to be 
equalled in any part of the world. 

ftesides the temples, many ghuts an<l wells are accredited 
^nctity, and there are also several sacred tanks to 
which pilgrims flock to bathe. The legends connected with 
these relate to incidents said to have happened many centuries 
ago; but none of the ghats are very old, the destructive action 
of the Ganges being constantly at work, so that no ghat lasts 
for more than a few generations at most. 

As the seat of Sanskrit learning and the homo of Hindu 
philosophy, both in ancient and modern times, Benares 

have earned the title of the ‘ Athens of 
the ^ast. Here Kapilaand Gnatama established their systems 
?u and Tulsi Das composed his Hindi version of 

the Kamayan,’ In the sixth century before Christ Bmhlha 
sM.Kj'a Muni, the great llcformer, selected Benares—the 
stronghold of Bi*ahmanism—os the scene of his labours. Seated 
under the sacred tree at Sarnath he ju*eached to his disciples 
"’bich was destined in after years to overrun the 
wnoie of lia^tern Asia. Benares, again, was the scene of the 
orahmamcal crusade agjiinsttlie followers of Buddha, who 
n ^ driven to seek an asylum in the hills of Nepaul, 

and their monasteries at Saniath destroyed. 

“ ^om the earliest period of Aryan coloniza- 
India, a city appears to have existed at the junction of 


• Prom Sir W, W. Uunter's OazctUzr of huUa. 
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the Barna with the Ganffes. THa nnmft Varann si. converte d 
into Benares by transposition of^tlie liquid consonants, fre* 
quently occurs in early Sanskrit literature. In the sixth 
century before Christ, Gautama Buddha, on the eve of promul* 
eating his new’ religion, fixed upon Benares as the first station 
for preaching the doctrine of Nirvana, and took up his 
residence at Sarnath. Even before that time Benares had 
apparently acquired a reputation as the most sacred city of 
the Hindu creed; it then became for 800 years the head* 

Q uarters of Biuldhisra, and about the fourth century after 
Christ, it once more reverted to the ancient faith, whose 
metropolis it remains to the present day. Hw'en Tbsang, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the seventh century, found the 
kingdom of Benares divided between the two creeds. He 
mentions the existence of .'10 Buddhist monasteries and 100 
Hindu temples, Sanrhar Achariya, the great opponent of 
Binldhism and champion of the Sivaite sect, lived in Benares 
in the seventh century. After the annihilation of the rival 
faith in Upper India, the Hivaitc Hindus rebuilt a consider* 
able portion of the city, changing its site from the northern 
bank of the Barna to its present position on the angle enclosed 
between the southern shore and the Ganges. Benares has 
shewn a tendency to shift its position in different directions 
from the most ancient times. The oldest town occupied the 
site of Sarnath, where colossal Buddhist remains lie thickly 
scattered over the ground. At a later period the centre of 
the city stood apparently north of the Barna. Mausoleums, 
mosques, dargahs, and Hindu temples now in ruins stud the 
vacant space to the north of tlie present city; thus shewing 
that up till the Muhamadan period, Benares lay close to the 
south bank of the Barna; while the modern frontage faces 
the Ganges alone, leaving an empty suburb to the north-east. 
Most of the existing buildings date no farther back than the 
reign of Akbar. Muhaniad Ghori took Benares in 1194 A.D., 
ana the various Musalman dynasties continued to hold it for 
600 years. Nearly all the edifices in the city which can lay 
claim to any antiquity have been appropriated to Muhamadan 
purposes. The Musalmans converted all the larger temples 
into mosques or tombs, and destroyed or mutilated the re¬ 
mainder, using their walls as quarries for building material. 
Ala-ud-din boasted that he had razed to the ground one 
thousand shrines in Benares alone. The existing Hindu 
buildings are generally small, and often destitute of architec¬ 
tural merit or oniamenfcil detail, owing apparently to the 
stringency of the Muhamadan rule. 

“ During the 18th century, Benares fell into the hands of the 
Oude Wazirs, uneler whom a family of local Rajas (the prede- 
eessors of the present Maharaja of Benares) established their 
power in the surroiiiuHng country. The story of their rise to 
authority, the rebellion and deposition of Chait Sing, and the 
subsequent fortunes of their house, belong rather to the wider 
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hbtoiT of the Benares district than to tlio special annals of 
the city. Benares was (^cdccl to the liritish with the remain- 
der of Chait Sink’s domain in 177"», an<l a Ucsident was 
appointed to watch the interests of the new (Jovornincnt. 
Wazir Ali, of Oude, after his deposition, was c«>mi).-llcd to 
live at Benares ; and in 1770 ho attacked and murdered Mr. 
(’herry, the Ucsident. with two other otKci-rs. Mr. Kvans and 
Caphiin Conway. The Wazir eseaiusl foi- the time, but was 
after\v.ards captured and deported to Calcutta. 

“Tlic rivei-fac'e of the U;ijj;hat plateau was, on the 1st May 
ISaO, the scene of one of the most terrible c\i>losi(Hi3 of pun- 
powder on record. On that occasion a lleet of boats convey- 
ino" powder from the Ishaiioic mills, on tlie Hiiphli near 
Calcutta, for the service of the troops in the lortbern |>art of 
India, exploded, causing the death of 42tJ human hemps on 
the spot, ami injurinp overSOO employed on the river, besides 
doing immense damage to buiUlings and nroperty of all kinds. 
The concussion protluced by the explosi<iii kilh-d several 
people, and the detailed acc«)iints of the dhu'^ter jiubllsbed 
at the time conhiin some marvellous instances of ono being 
taken and the other left. 

“During the Mutiny of 18a7 a serious outbreak took place 
hereon the 4th .lune. On receipt of the news from Meerut the 
37th Regiment Native Infantry became mutinous and re.sistcd 
the order to disarm. The Sikhs and the Irregular Cavalry 
joined the mutineers, but (’olonel ♦!. (». Neill promptly took 
the initiative, and with 12.5 of the 1st Madras Fiisilioi's and 
some guns drove the three regiments in utter confusion from 
the paiaile ground. Mr. John Kaye in his Ui.storyof the 
Sepov War, states: ‘To the fire of the Sepoy musketeers 
the liritish infantry now respomlcd, and the guns were 
wheeletl round to open upon the mntineei's with irresistible 
grape. The Engli.sh gunners were rea<ly forinnmsliatc action. 
Anticipating resistance Olplicrts had ordcrcil hi.s men when 
they moved from the lines to carry their cartri<lges anti giapo 
shot in tlieir hands.’ 

“ Tliis prompt action saved the lives of all the European 
residents and preserved the city from being plundered by the 
mutineers.” 

Bknakbs City.— According to the Census of 1801 the total 
population of Benares city and the cantonments w.os 219,467. 

- ... Muhamadan 

and 
covers 

an area of 3,448 acres. Benares, the religious metropolis of 
the Hindu faith, and the first city of the North-Western 
Provinces in population and importance, lies on the left or 
northern bank of the river Ganges, about 120 miloi' below its 
junction with the Jumna ; at an elevation of 2.53 feet above 
seadevel: distant 421 miles from Calcutta and 74 from AUaha- 
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bad. The Ganges forms a bay or crescent-shaped reach in 
front of the city, thus permitting the eye to take in at a single 
sweep the long lii»e of its picturesque ghats and splendid 
temples. The town is built of Cluuiar stone, and consists of 
winding labyrinths and narrow alleys, lined with temples, 
mosques, or palaces, and crowded with pilgrims and busy citi¬ 
zens, camels, asses, horses and sacred bulls. But though the 
view is everywhere obstructed through the city itself, along 
the bank of the Ganges is unrolled a inagniticient panorama 
of palaces capped by dome-*, minarets, and sacred buildings in 
every variety of Oriental architecture. 

“ The people spend a large part of their time praying, bath¬ 
ing or lounging by the waterside. The ghats are crowded with 
fakirs ami other ash-hosprinkle<l and almost nmle ixscetics, 
practising their devotions and lifelong austerities. The city 
can be ai)proachcd either by laml or water, the Ganges' 
atfovding a navigable liighway for steamers. The Oude and 
Uobilkmnl Railway from Lucknow now joins the East Indian 
Railway at TSloghul Sarai, crossing the river by the Diitfcrin 
Bridge. It has a station in cantonments and another on tlio 
llajghat plateau. The (iraml Trunk Road and other metal¬ 
led ways lead to the Railway bridge-head and over every 
(piarter of the city. No walls or fortiHcations enclose tlie 
holy city.”—Hunter's Oaztfleer of Imlia. 

Tlic most favourable time of the year for visitoi’s is from 
November to the beginning of March. The mean temperature 
is 77*, and the rainfall about 40 inches j)er annum. 

Arriving by rail at Benares visitors are recommended to 
«lrive to Clarke’s Family Hotel, which is half a znile from the 
cantonment luilway station. Hotel charges about Rs. 5 per 
day for board and lodging. Conveyances and qualified guides 
are always obtainable, so the traveller need lose no time in 
stiirting on his excursion. 

The i)laces worthy of a visit will be referred to in such 
Older as will permit the tourist to husband his time and see 
as niiich as possible during a short vi.sit. 

E.KCUKsioN.s.—In the European portion of the city are 
situated St. Mary’s Church, the Prince of Wales’ Hospital, 
Clarke’s Hotel, the Judge’s Court and the Mission Houses. 
Here also is the Government College famous for the number of 
eminent Sanskrit Scholars who liavo in-esided within its walls. 
Among others. Dr. John Muir, Dr. Ballantync, Dr. Fitz- 
E<lwaril Hall, Mr. R. .J. H. Grittith, the translator of the 
‘Ramayan’ into English verse, and Mr. Gough. At the 
south-western extremity of the city, and situated on the 
opposite bank of the river is the imposing fortress of Ram- 
nugar, the residence of H. H. The Maharajah of Benares. 
At Sarnath, iniles north of the city, are situated ancient 
Buddhist remains, consisting of a high stone tower called 
Dhautelc: reniains of a large brick tower opened by Dewan 
Jagat Singh in 1794 : traces of buildings opened by General 
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Cunningham in l83o-3f5: aiul remains of bniUiings excavatc«l 
by Major Kittoc in 1851-52. 

Dur<;a Kund Temple.—As this is ahovo three miles from 
the hotel, it will be as well to stait early in the morning, say 
at seven o’clock, and drive to the temjde which lies towards 
the south of the city. During the driv«! there, the tourist \yill 
jjass by the palace of the Mahamja of Viziana^iam. Arriving 
at the temple, he will, if the day is a Hindu festival, ora 
Tuesday, see goats in large numbers, being offered as saeri- 
ttces at the shrine of the god«less Durga In a past decade 
monkeys also thronged the place, ami seemed <|uito an institu¬ 
tion, but they are now few ami scarce. There is a large stone 
tixnk close to the temple in a very good state of preservation. 
The h\ak is a convenience to the larg«‘ nmuhor of <Iovotoos 
who resort to the temple on occasions of festival, as it enables 
’them to bathe before woi'shii)pi!ig ami making their offerings. 

RamN'agar.— From Durga Kuml Temple about a mile on 
the main road to the south west is the ghat where the river 
must he crossed to reach Ibimnagar. Permission to visit the 
fort should be obtained, before leaving the city, from H. H.’s 
agent, or from Dr. Lazarus. The walls of fixe fortress are 
built of red sandstone capi)cd with small cupolas of white 
marble and have a most imposing appeaiancc from the river. 
On e;ich side of the lofty steps leading to the palace a chaine<l 
tiger stands sentry. The reception rooms in the palace are very 
large and well furnished. One of them. overlooKing the river, 
commands a beautiful view of the river front of the city. 
From the rear of the palace, towards the south, a distant 
view of the hill fort of Chunar may he had. 

Obseuvatory—Man Manpil.— Ue-crossing the river and 
passing the temple at Durgakiiml the tourist will find it 
worth liis while to drive first to the Ohservatory, a substan¬ 
tial building above the ghat. From a street he will enter the 
court, and at one side ascend a staircase leading up to the 
Observatory. It was erocted by Raja Jyc Sing (ancestor of 
the present Raja of Jeyporc), who succee<lcd to the inherit¬ 
ance of the ancient Raja-s of Ambhere about A.D. 1090. This 
chieftain was Selected by the Moghul Einneror to recast 
the calendar owing to the inaccumcies whicli existed in it. 
He accepted and completed the task by making a new set of 
tables, according to which almanacs ai'e drawn up at Delhi 
and astronomical calculations made at tlie present time. 
Tliis chieftain is also celebrated for having likwise construct¬ 
ed observatories at Delhi, Mathura, Oujein, end Jeypore, 
remains of which still exist. Amongst noticeable objects in 
the Obsenaitory is the muml quadrant by which the sun’s 
altitude and zenith distance may be ascertained at noon ; 
also the sun’s greatest declination and the latitude of the 

S lacc. Another interesting instrument is the yankasamra for 
etermining the distance from the meridian. Close by is the 
chakrayankat an instrument for ascertaining the declination 
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of a planet or star, but it is now unfortunately out of order. 
Lastly, there is the digaii^ayanba, an instrument for wcertain- 
ing the degrees of azimuth of a planet or s^r. It is a pity 
that the equinoctical circle on the south side of this instru¬ 
ment has its marks and divisions obliterated. 

Dasasamedh Ghat.— There is nothing remarkable about 
this, except that it is one of five noted places of pilgrimage in 
Benares, and it is said that the ten-horse sacrifice was per¬ 
formed on this site by Bi-ahnia. Here the to«irist should 
engage a boat and proceed down tlie river-face of the city, as 
the views of the different buildings fronting the river are 
extremely picturesque, while his carriage should await his 

arrival at the r«ra«a C7<rt«A-. ^ ^ i. 

The Nai’aulese Temple.— This temple is not far distant 
from the Rian Mamlil; it is a decide«lly picturesque object, 
but the carvings in the woodwork arc not of the most chjwte 
character, and certainly not fitte<l for inspection by ladies. 
In its outw’ar<l appearance it is quite unlike the Hindu temples. 

Bukning Ghat.— The site is very confined. There are 
stacks of wood on either siile, and the view from morning to 
night is simply one of bodies in different stages of cremation, 
while the odour in the vicinity is far from pleasant. In 
connection with this the iMauikarnika ghut may also be 
mentioned as a place used for cremation. 

Sindiah Ghat. —Remark.able for the massive character of 
Its masonry which has sunk considei*ably since erection, and 
is still gradually sliding into the river. The architect cer¬ 
tainly had no engineering knowledge, otherwise the founda¬ 
tions would have been constructed on wells sunk to a depth 
w’hich would have prevented subsidence hereafter. 

Nana Sahib’s (iHAT.— The structure above the ghat was 
built by Baji Kao Pesliwa, and left by him to his adopted son, 
the arch traitor of Cawnpore. The property was confiscated 
and sold by Government after the Mutiny of 1857. The 
building has a neat appearance, the upper portion being used 
as a dwelling bouse. Owing to the ill repute of the late 
owner, the place is little spoken of. 

Panchgunga Ghat.— This is the approach to the mosque 
- of Aurungzeb, of which a description is given. At this point 
you discharge the boat. 

AuRUNOEEB’s Mosque.— This iscommonly known as il/arMu- 
das-ka-Deohra. Tlie structure itself is above the river bank, 
but the foundations are carried far into the ground ; the 
stone breastworks extend far clown the bank. Tradition has 
it that the foundations of the mosque are as low down as the 
height of the building. It still looks as solid and strong as 
the day it was completed, a century-and-a-half back. Al¬ 
though the structure is on the edge of a steep bank, none of 
the stones have yet been loosened. Entering the door in the 
northern wall you proceed into the enclosure in front of the 
mosque, which is on its southern side. The view from the 
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enclosure though cramped is yet enough to give the tourist a 
suthcient idea of the symmetry and elegance of the minarets. 
There is nothing striking or beautiful about the mosque itself. 
The minarets are 147 feet from the Hour of the mosquo, and 
are 8,1 feet in diameter at the base, and tower above the many 
other minarets in the vicinity of the glnlt. They arc sai<l 
to have been reduced 50 feet in hoigld, in consequence of 
exhibiting signs of weakness. From the summit of the stair¬ 
case, in these towers, a complete view may be hail of llenarcs 
and its sul)urbs, and of the surrounding country, but tho 
journey up and clown is decidedly fatiguing. 

Kalkui*, or tuk “Well of Fate.”— After leaving tho 
mosque and passing through narrow lanes you come to the 
temple conncctoci with IMiairanath’s temple, which 

>viii be referred to later on. There is liere a remarkable Well, 
known as Kalkup, or “ Well of Fate,” which at mid-day is 
resorted to by enquirers into the future. 

The Temfle of Bhairanath.— Leaving the Well and 
proceeding through a market for bi-sisswaic, you arrive at 
this temple. The god of this shrine is, acconiiug to ti-adi- 
tion, the FoUce Magistrate of Benares, and must therefore 
have a very 1)usy time of it in pieserving tho peace of tho 
city and suppressing evil-doers. He is armed with an enormous 
cudgel c».llcd an instrument for indicting punish* 

ment on breakers of the law. 

The Cuaukhamda. -This large street in the city takes its 
name from the four low massive pillars of modern ci'cction, 
standing in the bottom story of a lofty building, the weight 
of whicli they entirely sustain. Thei'e is a narrow court 
running out 01 this street which terminates in a small enclo¬ 
sure, on the further side of which is the ChaunkhanUja Masjid, 
The entire enclosure has a very remarkable appearance, and 
is a place of considerable interest. In the shops in this street 
a great variety of brass and copper ware is exhibited for sale. 

Leaving this you proceed through narrow streets to the 
Purana Chauk where your carriage should bo waiting. 
Before leaving the Furnmi Chauka.sk for Bulbhuddur Dass’ 
shop and inspect the gold brocades for which he is famous. 

Bisheshwah, or tub Golden Temfle.— This temple is 
one of the most famous in the city. Bisheshwar is the reign- 
ing deity of Benares, and his image, a plain conical stone on 
end, IS placed in the temple, which is situated in tho centre 
of a quadrangle covered in with the roof above which is a 
tower* There is a dome at each corner, and at tlio south'cas^ 
corner a temple dedicated to Sliiva. Flowei'S arc obtained 
by worshippers at a shop opposite the enti-ance of the court- 
yard. Entering the shop and ascending to the second story, 
the tourist will be on a level with throe towers. The first is 
the spire of the temple of Mahadeo, next is the largo gilded 
dome and the gilde<l tower of Bisheshwar’s temple. These 
objects which are in a row in tho centre of the quadrangle 
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fill up most o£ the space. They are well worthy of inspection, 
and with the rays of the sun glittering on them look like 
masses of polishe<l gold. The late Maharaja Kunjeet Sing 
is said to have contributed to the cost of the gilding. There 
is also a belfry between the temples of Bisheshwar and 
Mahadeo. 

Gyan Bapi, or the Well of Knowledge.— Sitnated 
between Aurungzeb’s mosque and the temple of Bisheshwar, 
and it is popularly believed by the natives that the god Shiva 
resides in it. It is visited by large multitudes who throw in 
tlowei*s and other offerings as a sacrifice to the deity. The 
well is covered by a low-roofed colonna<lc supported by four 
i^ows of stone pillars numbering forty in all. The building 
has been designed and executed with taste, but it is one of 
recent date, having been constructed (A.D. 1828) by the widow 
of the Chieftain of Gwalior. In the vicinity of this well 
there are numerous other temples of the most elaborate 
workmanship. 

Arhai Kanoura Masjid. —A handsome structure, and 
one of the finest masjidsin the whole city, is situated in tho 
mahuUa bearing its name. Its magnificent and lofty dome, 
as well as the various parts of the masjid itself, unquestion* 
ably exhibit a Musalraan style of architecture, but by far the 
greater portion of the building, and certainly five-sixths of 
its materials, belong to an epoch far more distant than the 
Musalman invasion. The numerous square columns with 
their cruciform ciipltals, and also the screens between some 
of them in tho upper story, are of Buddhist workmanship, 
but it is evident that both Buddhists and Hindus have made 
use of the same materials in different eras ; in fact, the masjid 
is a mixture of three styles, viz.y Buddhist, Hindu, and 
Musalman. In the roof of the second story of the masjid 
a slab was discovered with a Sanskrit inscription dated Samvat 
1248 (A.D. IBK)). 

The Queen’s College.— This was generally known as the 
Benares College. The structure is Gothic, and was finished 
about the year 1833, at a cost of about a lac and a quarteJ 
rupees, exclusive of contributions by Europeans and natives. 
It is considered to bo one of the finest structures erected by 
tho British in India. The designer and architect was Majo^ 
Kittoe, Bengal Engineers, a gentleman who was noted for his 
skill as an architect. The most notable portions are the. 
centre tower, the nave, and the ti-ansept. There are smaller 
towers at each corner, connected by open arcades. The 
College is renow ned on account of the distinguishetl scholars 
who have been Principals at different times. In the grounds 
lying to its north is a monolith, 311 feet high (bearing an 
inscription, somew hat defaced, in the Gupta character) which 
was discovered near Ghazipore, and erected in its present 
position by the Government, before the Mutiny. There is 
also a large collection of cawed stones brought from Sarnatb, 
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Bakariya Kund and other neighbouring places, and there is 
also a small museum attached to the College. 

Jooi-BiR.—To the east of the mound is a small round struc¬ 
ture called the Jogi-bir, on the site of wliicli, it is said, a 
devotee burieil himself alive. It is made of earth, on the top 
is a hollow circular etono, the exterior surface of which is 
divided into 16 equal sections, each of which exhibits the 
figure of a roan with one leg turned up, and the hands 

apparently grasping a garland which connects together all the 
figures. 

Fakhr-ad-din Daroah. —At the south-west corner of the 
tank is a watercourse dcpresse^l considerably below the ground 
on either side. To the south of this watercourse overhang¬ 
ing the Kund is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of 
which IS a spacious court-yard and the dargah of Fakhr ad- 
din. By reason of the carved stones used in the foundations 
the un<lerlying mortar, and the evident frequent repairs, it is 
difhcult to s.ay whether any portion of tliis breastwork is 
Mully ancient. To the east of the durf/a/t is a small masjid, 
^ feet long by llM f^t broad, open to the cast and supported 
by three rows of pillars, five in each row. On one of the 
b^ms there is engraveil a Persian inscription of the time of 
Firoz Shah, which records that Yed Muhnraad built or 
appropriated the masjid. 

Chaitya,— Still further eastwards is a terrace walled round 
by & stone breastwork on which stand four profusely carved 
columns, supporting^ an^ ancient roof, the remains probably 
Ota c/iaitya, or of its innermost shrine. The columns are 
e aboratcly carved. The four siilcs of the base display an 
elegant carving of a vase of fiowers drooping low over the 
brim. The cornice above the architrave is beautifully cut. 
but the ceiling of this shrine, consistingof overlapping stones, 
13 Its most striking feature. Each stone is richly carved and 
originally coloured, while representations of suns and 

relief. Taking it 
this little i*einnant of antiquity is a work of art a 

deliracy in taste and expertness in chisel¬ 
ling of the architects of those times. 

Benares and the 

Buddhist remiuns at Sw nath there is a tank named Sona-ka- 

th? onSL?fl® ^ situated on 

The taSk the Barna. miar the Panch Kose road. 

approached by a strong and well-built gh&t, on 

figures. In the midst of it 
round pillar, 18 feet high and upwards of 9 feet in 

composed of great blocks of stone, cut ia 

2eSbS^^^« together without mortar. The pillar bears 

neither inscription nor masons* mark. 

^ temple 

to hATR« ^ distance from Aurungzeb’s masjid ; it is held 
to be the original or most ancient temple of the deity.. The 
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derivation of its name only bears out this supposition, for the 
temple itself, from the pinn\cle to the base, has really nothing 
ancient about it. On the flank which is contiguous stood a 
masjid some hundred yeai-s ago ; it was built of ston^ 
on the spot. There is no doubt that a Temple stood on this 
side and was destroyed by the Musalmans. Yet allowing that 
the edifice standing on the side of the present Masjid was the 
Temple of Adi-Visvesara, it is equally certain that the primi¬ 
tive building was a Buddhist monastery, but later in date by 
seveial hundred years than the Vihara erected on the opposite 

teriace. _ t> 

Mirza Saheb’s Dargah, Ra.tohat.—F rom the Barna, 

near its confluence, is an ancient mound or ridge leading to 
the mohalla Adhampur, w'hich was no doubt the old boundary 
of the city in the early perioil of its histoi 7 . The ridge is, in 
one part, formed of three teriaces, the uppermost being 
feet above the land, upon which elevated spot is the dargah 
of Mirza Saheb. On the south side of the ndge, in sight of 
Mirza Saheb’s tomb, is an Imambara, a modern edifice, and a 
few paces distant from it are too small structures, one is 
front of the other, partly composed of old materials. 

Buddhist VihaRa at Rajchiat.— The ruins are to be 
found in the interior of the Fort at Hajghat, in the outskirte 
of the city on its northern boundary. The Fort is on a small 
tongue or high land, about 50 feet above the plain below, 
extending to the junction of the Ganges and the Barna. 
According to the tr.wlition of the ])COple, this elevated tract 
was firat fortified by R;\jah Banar, who ha<l his chief residence 
there. A short distance to the right of the main road leading 
into the Fort may be seen the remains of the Buddhist Vhara 
which, next to the Buddhist temple at Bakariya Kuiid, are 
the most complete, and certainly are the most beautiful, of 
any remains yet discovered in Benares. They consist of two 
cloisters in a continuous line, each being sustained by a 
quadrangular colonnade, but differing both in height and 
length. The smaller cloister is 66 feet Tong, and the larger 84 
feet, and therefore the entire facade is 150 feet in length, whilst 
the breadth of both is 25 feet. There are eight columns in 
each row in the one room, or .32 in all, and in the other there 
are ten in each row, or 40 in all, so that the number of stone 
pillars standing in the entire building is 72. The pillars in 
the large cloister, including the capital and base, are 10 feet 
in heif^it. Some of them are covered with profuse carving 
cut deeply into the stone, which in many instances is so sharp 
and well defined as to give the appearance of being recently 
executed. The lotus plant, pod, leaf, blossom and stem form 
a conspicuous object in many of the designs, all of which are 
striking, but some are exquisitely chaste and elegant. The 
sacred goose is represented m various attitudes on the noble 
scroll work extending along the square sides of several shafts 
from the base to the capitals. The scroll has reliefs equal m 
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richness to the carvin"s on the Sanchi pillars, whilst the do* 
signs are much more free in their conception. Tlie piUai*s are 
regularly arranged with regard to the sunhasanam, and the 
fin*est are in the centre of the cloister, in the direction of its 
depth ; and above them, near the inner wall, the stone ceiling 
in two divisions of the roof is similarly carved. There is not 
the smallest doubt that these cloisters have been much altered 
from their original condition, and that princiixilly by the 
Musalmans, wYio transformed them into a masji<l by placing 
two raiinabs and a luimbar constructed out of a sunhasanam 
within the PtVuira. Notwitlvstanding all the alterations which 
the building has undergone from time to time at the hands 
of Hindus an<l Musalmans, we cannot hut think that many 
of the columns are standing on their proper sites, and that 
the edifice, although greatly changed, is still in its main 
features a Buddhist structure. 

Lat Bhaikon. —This is at the junction of tho old Ghazi* 
pore road with the Kajghat road—to tho north of the latter, 
about a mile from the Fort. Here on a terrace stands tho 
Mt which is only a few feet high and is covered with copper 
sheeting. The original column was about 40 feet high, ana is 
said to have been covcre<l with ancient carvings which were 
probably inscriptions. Early in the present century it was 
thrown down by the Musalmans. The pillar once stood in 
the court-yard of a temple which was destroyed by Aurungzeb, 
and on its site a masjid was erected—the court-yard of which 
enclosed the pillar. The boundary walls of tho neighbouring 
cemeteries, terrace, and garden exhibit a considci*ablo variety 
of isolated carvc<l remains, which point to tho supposition 
that at some distant period a large Buddhist structure stood 
on this site. 

Bakariya K.UND.— In mahalla Alipnr, in tho north-west 
corner of the city, there are some undoubted Buddhist re¬ 
mains, on the edge of a tank, measuring 550 feet in Icn^h by 
275 feet in width. On the norihern side of tho tank there is 
a high mounds on the top of which lie several blocks of cut 
stone, &c. On the western bank there ie a massive breastwork 
formed by large stones bearing various marks and names 
written in Gupta characters, son c of which are similar to 
those inscribed on the stones of Sarnnth, and sustaining a 
eqlid terrace, which runs by the side of the Tumi to a gi'cat 
distance. On the eastern side of the Tund is a mound, 2M 
feet long bv 90 feet broad, running parallel w'ith it, w’hich 
might be taken for a mud embankment, were It not for the 
circumstance that layers of large Buddhist bricks crop out 
from its side, and that upon its summit and slopes are numer¬ 
ous blocks of sculptured stone, symbols of bygone glory, 

Vriddhakali.— Of the many Hindu temples in Benares 
only one has remained unchangc<l since the midvab Brah- 
ysanical period, namely, tho temple of Vriddhakali, on the 
northern side of the city. Jt formerly possessed 12 separate 
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courts, but only seven are in existence, and several of these 
are fast falling into ruins. When this shrine was in its glory, 
it must have been a place of some magniHcence. T^e legends 
connected with this temple ascribe to it a great antiquity, and 
attribute to it the power of healing diseases and prolonging 
life. The actual date of its erection is unknown, but belongs 
evidently to the 13th or 14th century. 

The smallness and insigniticance from an architectural 

S oint of view of most of the Hindu shrines is the result of the 
cstruction of all important Hindu fanes by Aurungzeb, and 
of the difficulties put in the way of devout Hindus who wished 
to erect temples to their deities during the reign of Mnsalraan 
rulers. It was when the power of Musalman rule in India 
was beginning to wane that the present shrines were built or 
rebuilt from old material. All these lay claim to be erected 
on spots famed for some deed of one of the numerous deities 
of the Hindu pantheon. 

Dufferin Bridge.— This is one of the finest specimens 
of engineering skill in India and will well repay inspection. 
Commenced in 1881 it was ready for traffic and formally 
openctl by the Earl of Dulferin in September 1887. Built 
entirely of steel it crosses the Ganges in seven large spans of 356 
feet each. In addition to these arc nine extension spans of 
114 feet crossing ground which at highest flood is inundated 
to a depth of 7 or 8 feet. The river bed being of pui*e sand 
of unknown depth and in the rains scoured to a depth of 
30 feet, giving a possible depth of water of 120 feet in all, 
great difficulty was found in sinking the caissons for the 
piers. No. 4 pier is 215 feet in height from bottom of found¬ 
ation to the girder, being the deepest foundation in the world. 
The weight of one of the main spans complete is 746 tons. 
Total cost of bridge Rs. 48,91,151. The bridge is fortified 
with block houses built on both abutments. 

Sarnath. —The site of the great Buddhist establishment 
described by both Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang lies threc-and- 
a-half miles to the north of the city of Benares. The name 
though usually applied to the great Buddhist tower, of which 
the real name is Dhamek, properly belongs to a small Brah- 
manical temple situated on tlie west bank of the Saiangtil. 
Sarnath is generally explained to mean “ gi-eat lord,’* a title 
applied to Mahadeva, but General Cunningham interprets it 
to bo an abbreviation of Saranganatha, or the “ Loi*d of the 
Deer.” This title, while itwouUl be applicable to Siva, would 
also be singularly appropriate for Buddha, who in a former 
existence is fabled to have roamecl the woods (Mrigdava) in 
this very spot as the king of a heixl of deer. 

Of the ruins found at Sarnath, some date from the sixth or 
seventh century of our era, while othei*s belong to a penod 
several centuries before. The remains consist of large towers, 
one of stone {dhamek) and the other of brick {cJiaukandi)^ 
separated from one another by a distance of lialf a mile. 
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Between them lies an eiitensive moiiinl consisting of brick and 
stone> ruins of other buildings. The extent of this mound is 
half a mile by a quarter of a mile, and its surface is strewn 
with broken bricks, and here ami there a mutilated statue. 
On the east of the mound lies the Naroker, or Sarangtal, 
3,000 feet long by 1,000 feet broad; it communicates on the 
north-east with the Chamlokar or Cliandratal, a tank of 
much the same size, which in turn communicates to the north 
with a large narrow sheet of water, half a mile in length, 
called Nayatal. The surroun<lings of the ruins are the village 
of Barahi, the ancient Vajs'avarahi, on the north-cast, Gouran- 
pore on the west, and a fine wood lying between the brick 
tower Chaukandi, and the great stone tower, Dliamek, which 
no doubt is the site of the ancient lSlrig<lava or “ Deerpark.” 
To the south-west of the great tower of Dhamck the Jains 
have erected a modern temple of Parsvanatha. 

About 140 yanls to the w'est of tlie tower of Dhamek is an 
excavated chamber in which a large imml>er of images and 
other i-elic“s have been found. The chamber is circular and 
about 12 feet below the level of the gi*ound. Its diameter is 
57 feet at 3 feet above the ground, and it is enclosed by a wall 
16 feet thick built of bricks. The excavations carried on at 
this ruin have been too often made with a view of despoiling 
it leather than assisting antiquarian research. This was 
notably the case with those ma<ic by Baba Jugat Sing, the 
dewan of Rajah Chait Sing of Benares, in 1704. The mate¬ 
rials taken from the ruin were carted away in order to build 
Jagatganj. In this chamber, 27 feet below the surface, his 
workmen found two boxes of stone and marble, one inside 
the other; the inner vessel according to Duncan’s account, 
containe<l a few human bones, some decayed pearls, gold 
leaves, and other jewels of no value. The second box, which 
*" loo* again committed to the ground, was re-discovered 
in 1835, by General Cunningham, through the agency of 
one of the workmen employed in 1794. At the time (1794,) 
these^ relics were discovered a statue of Buddha bearing aa 
inscription dated Samvat 1083 was found. The statue was 
i^overed in a mutilated state by Alajor Kittoe in Jagatganj; 
the inscription, however, was intact. It records that Mahi- 
pal^ Kajah of Ganda, civused to be erected in Kasi hundreds 

j Pj**^*? (Monam) and ornamental bells {ehitraganUi), 
ana that Sthriapala, and his younger brother, Vasantapala 
raised this tower by ^ding an upper chamber. General Cun¬ 
ningham IS of opinion that the original relic stupa becamd 
rufous and was repaired by the brothers. A.D. 1026. 

Due south from the great tower of Dhamek, and at a dis¬ 
tance of 2,o00 feet, there is lofty ruinc<l mound of solid brick- 
surmount^ by an octagonal building. The mound, 

^UedChaukandi, orLori-ki kudan, i9 74foetm height to the 
floor of the octagonal building, which rises 23 feet higher, 
***^King a total of 97 feet. An inscription over one of the 
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doorways of the building records that it was built in the rei^ 
of Huraaynn as a memorial of the Eraperoi'^s ascent of the 
mound. Examination of it has shewn that the building was 
not a relic tower, and it is conjectured by Genei’al Cunning¬ 
ham that it is the ruin of a stupa described by Hwen Tshang 
as lying to the south-west of the monastery, and rising to no 
less than 300 feet in height. 

Excavations made at <lifferent times by General Cunning¬ 
ham. Majoi- Kittoe, and Mr. Thomas have established the fact 
that the walls and foundations lying in the ground between 
the towel's Dhamek and Chaukandi are all that remains of 
what was once a large monastery. The investigations go 
further to prove that this monastery was built on the remains 
of a still earlier building. 

There are numerous signs to shew that this monastery must 
have been destroyed by fire when the Buddhists were expelled 
from India in the 11th century. 
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Toinhs within the AJtraj/orft Orphanauf^ Compound, 

A brick built nionuiiicnt, with iiiai‘))lc tonibstonu, within tho 
compound wall, to tho east. Inscription :—Stuart Hoatson. 

A brick-work giavc to tho w est of tho cojni)ound, witli stono- 
slab placeil Hat, an<l a san<lstono hea<l-i)ioce with tho follow¬ 
ing inscription Sacred to the Memory of Captain Eugene 
Currie, 8-ith Regiment, who was mort'dly wounded at tho 
action of Cawnpore, and died on the lUtb July 1857, in tbo 
^2nd year of his age. 

Cmvcs of Native soldiei's in tw'o mounds ono at the head, 
and another at foot, to tho west of tho onclosui'c wall. No 
inscription. 

A brick-work convex-shape marble tombstone, surrounded 
with wooden fcnco, to the north of tho compound, with tho fol¬ 
lowing inscription Saci-cd to the Memory of Major S. G. O. 
Renaud, of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, who dic<l on the2lst 
July 1857, from tho etfccts of a wound received in action 
against the rebels on tho 15th July 1857. 

Nine tombs of orphans to tbo north of tho compound. No 
inscription. 


Appendix 


The following facts reganling tho history of the Martinibre 
School are taken from the report of Mr. A. Lawrence, tho 
Commissioner employed by tho Government of India, to in¬ 
spect such institutions in 1871. 

A few years after the foundation of tho Calcutta school, 
the Supreme Court, with sanction of tho Governor-General, 
by an order dated 11th April 1839, appointcxl the Secretary 
to the Government in tho General Dcjiartment and the Govern¬ 
ment Agent for the time being Trustees for the Martin Chari¬ 
ties at Lucknow, that effect might be given to the C^ari^hl? 
pequeyts of the late Major-General 0. Martin. The Trustees 
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were requested to prepare a scheme for the management of 
the College and conformably with the provisions of the will, 
to the amount of the funds set apart for the purpose, and to 
we condition of the King of Oudn that the Christian religion 
19 not to be taught except to those who voluntarily desire it, 

A long time elapsed, and a large sum of money, Rs. 2,69,107, 

nnu^ before the buildings were ready to receive pupils. 

ihe College was at last opened on the 1st October 1845, with a 

nominal register of 97 pupils. By March 1847.132 were enroll- 

TT * Christians, two-fifths Musalmans, and two-fifths 

Hindus.” 

, elsewhere told that 65 Christian boys only entered 

the Itesidency on the 18th June 1857. Of these, four were 
^arders and 61 foundationers ; two of the former diwi during 
the siege, but among the latter there were no casualties, and 
only two were returned as wounded. The elder boys were 
armed and did military duty; others worked the telegraph, 

and a number were usefully employed in hospital in attending 
on the sick. 

After marching out with the relieving force, and after a 
1 AUahabad, the school reached Benares on the 

loth January 1858, where it had been determined temporarily 
to locate It. During their residence at Benares the numbers 
were somewhat small, and but 68 (all Christians) returned to 
Lucknow on the 23rd IVfarch 1859. 

4 ( students are entertained by the College. 

1. Foundationers.—These are entirely supported, clothed, 
and educated out of the funds of the institution. Their num¬ 
ber IS limited to eighty. 

“ II. Boarders.—The sons of parents who can afford to 
pay for them according to the scale laid down in Rule V. The 

present limited to eighty. 

HI. Day Scholars.—Boys whose parents reside at or near 

instruction only at the College. 

Boarders.—These are the same as ilay-scholars, 
ex^pt that in addition to their education thev are provided 
with br^kfast and dinner at the College (pid« Rule 21). 

*• mu c classes are treated alike. 

. mention of this class of boarder foundationers is 

in the Proceedings of 1861, There ha<l been boarders previous 
to, ana after, the Mutiny, and apparently at various rates of 
payments, but at this time a new term—boarder foundationers 

w^ employed, and parents were invited to send children at 
o.,« ^ j .^2 monthly. The scheme appears not to have 

1866-67 there is no mention of them. The 
thn propose to receive this class, but at 

The Calcutta Martinifere 
^ ^ certain number of free boys and girls, 

it condition extant at Lucknow, but 

)ialf payfng*^"^ practice to consider half the boarders free and 
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“Rules have been passed, but not kept to; and it is now 
impossible to ascertain anything with certainty. 

“ After the re-establishment of the College in 1859, things 
went on much as they had done before. The Principal cer¬ 
tainly raised the tone of the College, and, by deporting the 
Native Department to the city of Lucknow, put the wavtiniero 
in the way of becoming a great English school. 

“ Up to the year 1807 the avowed object of the school was 
to prepare a few boys for the Entmnce Examination to the 1st 
Department, Roorkt. Between 1863 and 1S67, of the twenty- 
three students who passed out of the 1st DepaHroent, eight 
were educated at La Martinicre, Lucknow. 

“ In 1867 the College was affiliated to the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity : the course of education was to a certain extent diverted : 
but at Christmas 1868. out of seven boys sent up, four passed 
in the first class, two in the 2nd, and one failed in Latin. In 
1869 no boys went up. In 1870, of six candidates four were 
successful in gaining each a Ist class. Five can<Udates were 
sent up^for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, 1871, and all of them were successful, two boys being 
placed in the 1st class, and three in the 2nd.'’ 

As to the girls’ school, it is added that “ the children are 
divided into 6ve classes in school, and their education is de¬ 
scribed as plain, practical, and religious. 

The subjects taught are— 

“ The Bible and Scripture History, Grammar, Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic. 

“ History, especially English and Indian, Qcograi)hy, and 
Gcneial Knowledge. 

“ Map-drawing. 

“ Plain and Fancy Needlework, Knitting, House-keeping, 
and Household Accounts. 

“ Music (as an extra) separately charged. 

•* Special classes may from time to time be forme<l, on the re¬ 
port of the Head Mistress, at the discretion of the Committ^*” 


Spciidix (!I. 


GENERAL CLAUDE MARTIN. 

The following is a short biography of General' Claude 
Martin, taken from the Principal’s report on the College at 
Lucknow for the year ending 31st March 18&3. 

“Claude Martiu was born at Lyons on the 5th January 1735, 
his father being a cooper in that city. In his 20th year ho 

1 'oined the French army as a common soldier and landed in 
ndia, under Count de Lally, in the stirring days of 1757. 
In 1761, he was taken prisoner by the English at Pondicherry^ 
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and was sent to Ben^l, After the conclusion of the war ho 
enlisted in the Englisn army, and we soon find him a cadet, 
and shortly aftenvards in command of a number of his fellow- 
Wuntryraen, who, like himself, had enga^jed in the East India 
Company's service. During the reign of Asaf-ud*daulah, Cap- 
toin Martin, with the approval of the Company, attached 
himself to the Court of Oiide, where he soon obtained com¬ 
plete infiuence over the Nawab Vizier, and became, to all 
intents and purposes. Prime Minister. By his tact and indus¬ 
try he succeeded in amassing a large fortune, but he still re¬ 
mained an officer of the Company, receiving his half pay and 
promotion to the d;iy of his death (13th September 1800), being 
at that time a Major-General of the East India Company. He 
died possessed of more than four millions of sicca rupees invest¬ 
ed in the Company’s twelve per cent., besides large landed 
estates in the Province of the Nawab Vizier, in the territories 
of the East India Company, and in the kingdom of France. 
The present Government House we may mention was his 
Barood khana^ or powder magazine. By his will, after pro¬ 
viding for his dependants, and leaving large suras of money to 
be given away in charity, he founded colleges at Lucknow, 
Calcutta, and Lyons. In reference to one at Lucknow, he 
says :—‘ My Constantia HoiKse is never to be sold. It is to 
serve as a College for educating children and men in the Eng¬ 
lish language and religion.’ His directions have been carried 
out. He was buried in the vaults of this building; little did 
he dream, when making his munificent bequests that, under the 
protection of the British Government, the school he founded 
would attain to the position it now occupies. One hundred 
foundationers are fed, clothed, and educated free of all charge, 
and, in addition, onehundrc<l boarders are entertained at a 
charge less than the average expenditure. Under the vigilant 
supervision of the Governors, the noble endowment is doing a 
good work, and providing for those within its walls abundance 
of food and clothing, and an education which compares favour¬ 
ably with that given in good miihlle class schools in England. 
A bright future is, in many instances, opened out to gifted 
hard-working boys, who, but for the bounty of Claude Martin, 
would have had but a gloomy outlook,” 
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